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PREFACE 


In 7 %c Gathenng Stam, Theu Finest Hour, and The Gmni 
Alliance I have described as I saw them the events leading to the 
Second V/oild War, the conquest of Europe by Nazi Germany 
a ad the unflmchmg resistance of Britain alone until the Geiman 
attack on Russia and the Japanese assault brought the Soviet 
Union and the Umted States to our side 

In Washington at the turn of the yeai Piesident Roosevelt and 
I, supported by our chief mihtaiy and naval advisers, pioclaimed 
the Grand Alliance, and prescribed the mam strategy for the 
future conduct of the wai We had now to face the onslaught of 
Japan 

Such was the scene when on January 17, 1942, I landed at 
Plymouth, and here the tale of this volume begms 

Agam It IS told fiom the standpomt of the British Prime 
Mmistci, with special responsibihty, as Mimster of Defence, foi 
mihtaiy affairs Agam I lely upon the series of my directives, 
telegiams, and mmutes, which owe then importance and mteiest 
to the moment m which they were written, and winch I could 
not vnite m better woids now These ongmal documents were 
dictated by me as events broke upon us As they are my own 
composition, set forth at the time, it is by these that I prefer to be 
judged It would be easier to produce a series of aftei -thoughts, 
when the answers to all the riddles weie known, but I must leave 
this to the histoiians, who will m due course be able to pionounce 
then considcicd judgments 

I have called this volume The Hinge of Fate because m it we 
turn from almost immtcrrupted disaster to almost tmbroken 
success For the fust six months of this stoiy all went ill, for the 
last SIX mouths everything went well And tins agreeable change 
continued to the end of the struggle 

Winston S Churchiii 

Chaitwcll, 

Wcstcrhnn, 

Kent 

Jimmy i, 1951 
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BOOK I 


THE ONSLAUGHT OF JAPAN 




CHAPTER I 


AUSTRALASIAN ANXIETIES 


The New Shape of the War ~ Asswance of Final Victay - Anglo- 
American Nakedness in the Pacific - Potential Impact of Japan upon 
Australia and New Zealand - My Correspondence with Mi Curtin ~ 
His Appeal to the President - Mr Bowdens Reports of the Peril of 
Singapore - Mi Curtins Article in the ‘'Melbourne HeraW - I 
Accept Full Responsibility for the Distribution of Our Resources - My 
Reply to Mi Cm tin oj January 3 - And of January 14 - Saje 
Arrival of the Fust Convoy at Singapore - Explanations to New Zea- 
land, Januaiy 17 - Mf Cm tins Cable of January 18, and My Answer 
- A Genet al Survey - The Australian Case - The Pacific Wai 
Councils in London and Washington Begin to Function 


7 HIS new year, 1942, of the Second World Wai opened 
upon us in an entiiely diffeient shape for Britain We were 
no longet alone At oui side stood two mighty Alhes 
Russia and the United States, though foi different reasons, weie 
irrevocably engaged to fight to the deatli m the closest concert 
with the Biitish Empiie This combmation made final victory 
certain unless it broke in pieces under the strain, or unless some 
entiiely new mstiumcnt of war appeared in German hands 
Theie was indeed a new mstrument of war for which both sides 
weie avidly giopmg As it turned out, it was mto our already 
stiongei hands that the secret of the atomic bomb was destined to 
fall A fearful and bloody struggle lay befoic us, and we could not 
foresee its couise, but the end was sure 
The Gland Alliance had now to face the onslaught of Japan 
This had been long prepared, and fell upon the British and 
An^iciican fionts — if such they could be called — ^with cruel 
seventy At no moment could it be conceived that Japan would 
overcome the United States, but heavy forfeits had to be paid by 
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THE ONSLAUGHT OF JAPAN 

them, m the Phihppmes and othei islands, m the Pacific Ocean, 
and by the British and the hapless Dutch in South-East Asia 
Russia, m mortal grip with the mam German Army, suffered 
only fiom the Japanese assault by the diversion of Anglo- 
Amencan energies and supphes which would have aided hei 
Britam and the Umted States had a long period of toiturmg defeats 
before them which could not affect the final issue but were haid 
foi their peoples to endure Britam was naked because our 
strength was absorbed elsewhere, and the Ameiicans because they 
had scarcely begun to gather their almost limitless resources To 
us m the Bntish Isles it seemed that everythmg was growmg 
worse, although on reflection we knew that the war was won 

*■*■*★* 

In spite of the heavy new burdens winch fell upon us theie was 
no addition to our dangers at home Australia and New Zealand, 
on the other hand, felt suddenly plunged mto the forefront of the 
battle They saw themselves exposed to the possibility of direct 
mvasion No longer did the war mean sendmg aid acioss the 
oceans to the Mother Country m her distress and peril The new 
foe could strike stiaight at Austrahan homes The enormous 
coasthnes of then continent could never be defended All then 
great cities were on the seaboard Their only four well-trained 
divisions of volunteers, the New Zealand Division, and all then 
best officers, were far away across the oceans The naval com- 
mand of the Pacific had passed m a flash and foi an indefinite 
period to Japan Australasian an-power hardly existed Can we 
wonder that deep alarm swept Austraha or that the thoughts of 
their Cabmet were centred upon their own affairs? 

It will always be deemed remarkable that m this deadly crisis, 
when, as it seemed to them and their professional advisers, 
destruction was at the very throat of the Austrahan Common- 
wealth, they did not all join together m a common effort But 
such was then party phlegm and rigidity that local politics ruled 
unshaken The Labour Government, with its majority of two, 
monopohsed the whole executive power, and conscription even 
for home defence was banned These partisan decisions did less 
than justice to the spint of the Austrahan nation, and made more 
difficult our task m providing, so far as possible, for then security 
while observmg a true sense of proportion m world strategy 

4 



AUSTRALASIAN ANXIETIES 

The sombre pages of this volume must open with my corre- 
spondence with the Austrahan Prime Mmister, Mr Curtm Our 
discussions about the relief of the Austrahan troops m Tobiuk 
had not been agreeable Later m the war, m easier times, when 
he came over to England and we att got to know him well, there 
was general respect and likmg for this emment and striking 
Australian personahty, and I personally formed with him a 
fiiendship which, alas, was cut short by his untimely death At 
tins moment however, when pressures from all sides were so 
fierce, I was too conscious of the depth and number of the 
differences m outlook that divided us, and I regret any traces of 
impatience which my telegrams may bear 

While m Washmgton I received a series of messages from Mr 
Curtm and Dr Evatt, Austrahan Mimster for External Affairs, 
through their representative m Washmgton, Mr Casey Mr 
Curtm also sent the folio wmg telegram to the President 

26 Dec 41 

At this time of great crisis I desire to address you both wlnle you 
are conferring for the purpose of advancmg our common cause 

2 I have already addressed a commumcation to Mr Churclnll on 
the question of Russia, winch I regard as of great importance in 1 elation 
to the war with Japan, and which I hope will receive the consideration 
of you both durmg the conference 

3 I refer now to a matter of more pressmg importance 

4 From all reports it is very evident that in North Malaya the 
Japanese have assumed control of air and sea The small British army 
there mcludes one Austrahan division, and we have sent three air 
squadrons to Malaya and two to the Netherlands East Indies The 
army must be provided with aur support, otherwise there will be a 
repetition of Greece and Crete, and Smgapore will be grievously 
threatened 

5 The fall of Singapore would mean the isolation of the Phihppmes, 
the fall of the Netherlands East Indies, and an attempt to smother all 
other bases This would also sever our communications between 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans in this region 

6 The setback would be as serious to Umted States mterests as to 
our own 

7 Reinforcements earmarked by the Umted Kingdom for dispatch 
to Mahya seem to us to be utterly madequate, especially m relation to 
aircraft, and more particularly fighting aircraft Small remforce- 
ments are of little avail In truth, the amount of resistance to the 
Japanese 111 Malaya will depend directly on the amount of resistance 
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THE ONSLAUGHT OF JAPAN 

provided by the Governments of the United Kmgdoin and the Umted 
States 

8 Our men have fought and will fight vahantly But they must be 
adequatelv supported We have three divisions in the Middle East 
Our airmen are fighting m Britam and the Middle East and are train- 
ing m Canada We have sent great quantities of supplies to Britam, 
to the Middle East, and to India Our resources heie are very hmited 
indeed 

9 It is in your power to meet the situation Should the Govern- 
ment of the Umted States desire, we would gladly accept an American 
commander m the Pacific area The President has said that Australia 
will be a base of mcreasmg importance, but, m order that it shall 
remam a base, Smgapore must be lemforced 

10 In spite of our great difficulties, we are sendmg further icmforce- 
ments to Malaya 

11 I would be glad if this mattei could be regarded as of the greatest 
uigencv 

The reports which Di Evatt received from Mi Bowden, the 
Commonwealth Commissioner m Smgapore, were also tians- 
mittcd to me They were grave and proved true 

26 Dec 41 

Reports read to-day mdicate air situation deteriorating daily Eight 
British fighters lost yesterday agamst three or four Japanese 

Kuala Lumpur and Port Swettenham are now our advance landmg- 
gromids foi air reconnaissance, but difficult even to carry out air 
recomiaissance m face of Japanese superiority m machines Greater 
part of our fighters now withdrawn to Smgapore for defence of island 
and base Nevertheless, Air Officer Commanding stated that to 
provide effective fighter escort for naval convoys approaclung with 
sorely needed remforcements, men and material, he would have to 
leave Smgapore unguarded 

And further 

I fed I must emphasise that deterioration of war position in Malayan 
defence is assummg [the aspect of a] landshde collapse of whole defence 
system Expected arrival of modem fighter planes in boxes requiring 
weeks of assembly mider danger of destruction by bombing cannot 
save the position The renewal of mihtary remforcements expected 
will be absorbed in rehef of tired front-hne troops and will create little 
difference Bntish defence pohey now concentrates greater part of 
fighter and anti-aircraft defence of Malaya on Smgapore Island to 
protect naVal base, starvmg forward troops of such defence, including 
the Austrahan Imperial Force 
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Present measures for lemforcement of Malayan defences cm from 
the practical viewpoint be little more than gestures In my belief, only 
thing that might save Singapore would be the immediate dispatch 
fiom the Middle East by air of powerful icinfoi cements, large numbers 
of the latest fighter aiiciaft, with ample operationally trained personnel 
Reinforcements should be not m biigades but in divisions, and to be 
of use they must arrive urgently Anything that is not powerful, 
modem, and immediate is futile As things stand at present, the fall 
of Singapoic is to my mind only matter of weeks If Singapore and 
A I F in Malaya aic to be saved theie must be very radical and effective 
action immediately 

Doubt whcthei visit of an Austiahan Mimstei can now ha\c any 
effect, as the plain fact is that without immediate air icinforccmcnt 
Singapore must fall Need foi decision and action is matter of hours, 
not days 

Dr Evatt added that in his judgment Bowden’s summary set 
out the position correctly '‘If it cannot be met m the way he 
suggests the worst can be expected ” 

-k ^ ic ic 'k 

On December 27 Mr Cuitm wiote a signed article m the 
Meibom ne Herald which was flaunted romid the world by our 
enemies Among other things he said 

We refuse to accept the dictum that the Pacific struggle must be 
treated as a subordinate segment of the general conflict By that it is 
not meant that any one of the other theatres of war is of less importance 
than the Pacific, but that Austraha asks foi a concerted plan evoking 
the greatest strength at the Democracies’ disposal, determined upon 
hurling Japan back 

The Australian Government therefore regards the Pacific stiuggle 
as primal ily one in which the Umted States and Austiaha must have 
the fullest say m the direction of the Democracies’ fighting plan 

Without any inhibitions of any kind, I make it quite clcai that 
Australia looks to America, free of any pangs as to our traditional Imks 
with the United Kingdom 

We know the problems that the Umted Kmgdom faces We know 
the constant threat of invasion We know the dangers of dispersal of 
strength But we know too that Austraha can go, and Britain can 
still hold on 

We are therefore determined that Austraha shall not go, and we 
shall exert all our energies towards the shaping of a plan, with the 
United States as its keystone, which will give to our country some 
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THE ONSLAUGHT OF JAPAN 

confidence of being able to ho^d out until the tide of battle swings 
against the enemy 

Summed up, Austrahan external policy will be shaped towards 
obtammg Russian aid, and working out, with the United States, as 
the ma,or factor, a plan of Pacific strategy, along with British, Chinese, 
and Dutch forces 

This produced the woist impression both m high Amciican 
cucles and in Canada I was sure that these outpourmgs of 
anxiety, however understandable, did not represent Austiahan 
feelmg Mr W M Hughes, AusUalian Prime Minister in the 
Fust World War and leadei of the Federal United Australia 
Party (the famous ‘'Billy Hughes”), immediately said that it 
would be “suicidal and a false and dangerous policy for Australia 
to regard Britam’s support as being less impoitant than that of 
other great associated countries ” There was a keen controversy 
m Austraha I cabled from Washmgton to Mr Attlee “I hope 
there will be no pandermg to this, while at the same time we do 
all m human power to come to their aid ” I weighed pamfully 
m my mind the idea of makmg a broadcast direct to the Australian 
people At the same time I fully accepted the lesponsibihty which 
fell on me “I hope you will endeavour to let all issues stand over 
until I return, so that I may face any opposition myself If the 
Malay pemnsula has been starved foi the sake of Libya and Russia, 
no one is more responsible than I, and I would do exactly the 
same again Should any questions be asked m Parliament I should 
be glad if it could be stated that I particularly desire to answer 
them myself on my return ” 

I replied at once to Mr Curtm on the military position 

Pri.ne Ministei to Mr Cm tin 3 Jan 42 

General Wavell’s command area is limited to the fighting zone 
where active operations arc now proceeding Hcnceforwud it docs 
not include Australia, New Zealand, and communications between the 
United States and Austraha, or mdeed any other ocean communica- 
tions This does not of course mean that these vital regions and com- 
munications are to be left without protection so far as our resources . 
admit In our view, the American Navy should assume the rcsponsi- 
bihty for the communications, includmg the islands right up to the 
Austrahan or New Zealand coast This is what we aic pressing for 
Admiral King has only just been given full powers over the whole of 
the American Navy, and he has not yet accepted our views Obviously, 
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if I cannot persuade the Americans to take over we shall have to fill 
the gap as best we can, but I still hope our views will be accepted, in 
which case of course any vessels we or you have m that area will come 
under United States direction while operating there There never has 
been any intention to make the mam Alhed concentration in the newly 
defined South-West Pacific theatre, and I do not know where you got 
tins from 

Night and day I am labouring here to make the best arrangements 
possible m your interests and for your safety, having regard to the 
other theatres and the other dangers winch have to be met from our 
hmited lesources It is only a little while ago that you were most 
strongly urgmg the Inghest state of equipment for the Austrahan 
Army in the Middle East The battle there is still not finished, though 
the prospects are good It would have been folly to spoil Auchinleck’s 
battle by diverting aircraft, tanks, etc , to the Malay penmsula at a 
time when there was no certamty that Japan would enter the war 
The ease-up of the Caucasian danger through the Russian victories 
and the Auclnnleck successes have made possible the considerable 
reinforcements, at the temporary expense of the Adiddle East, of which 
you have been advised, and winch are also justified because Malaya 
has now become a war theatre 

Contmuous mterchanges took place between me and Mr 
Cuitm 

Pnme Minister of Australia to Prime Minister ii Jan 42 

It IS naturally disturbmg to learn that the Japanese have been able to 
ovcirun so easily the whole of Malaya except Johore, and that the 
Commander-m-Clnef considers that certam risks have to be accepted 
even now m carrying on Ins plan for the defence of this himted area 

It is observed that the 8th Austrahan Division is to be given the task 
of fighting the decisive battle The Government has no doubt that it 
will acquit itself in accoi dance with the Inghest traditions of the 
Austrahan Imperial Force However, I urge on you that nothmg be 
left undone to reinforce Malaya to the gieatest degree possible m 
accordance with my caiher representations and your mtentions I am 
particularly concerned in regard to an strength, as a repetition of the 
Greece and Crete campaigns would evoke a violent pubhc reaction, 
and such a happening should be placed outside the bounds of possi- 
bility 

You will be aware of our agi cement to the dispatch of the 6th and 
7th Austiahan Divisions, together with corps troops and mamtenance 
and base organisations, from the Middle East to the Netherlands East 
Indies 
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THE ONSLAUGHT OF JAPAN 

I continued to reassuie the Austrahan Government and explain 
moie fully out motives in the pohcy of the umtcd command of 
the South-East Asia theatre On the eve of my dcpartuie from 
Washington I summed up oui position 

Prune Munster to Ptime Minister of Australia 14 Jan 42 

1 do not see how any one could expect Malaya to be defended once 
the Japanese obtained the command of the sea and wlnlc we are fight- 
ing for our hves against Germany and Italy The only vital pomt is 
Singapore Fortiess and its essential hinterland Personally, my anxiety 
has been lest m fighting rearguard actions down the penmsula to gain 
time we should dissipate the force reqmred for the prolonged defence 
of Singapore Out of the equivalent of four divisions available for 
that purpose, one has been lost and another mauled to gain a month 
or six weeks’ time Some may think it would have been better to 
have come back quicker with less loss 

2 It is clearly cm duty to give all support to decisions of the 
Supreme Commander We cannot judge from our distant post 
whetliei It IS better to fight on the north-western side of the peninsula 
at some risk to Mersmg, or whether all troops should now withdi aw 
into the island fortress Personally, I beheve Wavcll is light, and that 
viev IS suppoited by the Chiefs of Staff I feel sure that you will 
agree to most of this 

3 I have gieat confidence that your troops will acquit themselves 
m the Inghest fasbon m the impendmg battles Every tiling is being 
done to remforce Singapore and the hmterland Two convoys bearing 
the 4th Indian Brigade Group and its transports have got tbough, and 
a very ciitical convoy contaming the leadmg brigade of the British 
iStli Division is timed to arrive on the 13 th lam naturally anxious 
about these 4,500 men going tbough the Straits of Sunda in a single 
sbp I hope however they will arrive m time to take their stand with 
their Austiahan brothers I send you the full details of what we have 
on the move towaids tbs important battlefield, with the dates of 
arrival There is justification in tbs for 'Wavcll’s hope that a counter- 
stroke will be possible ni the latter part of February 

4 You are aware, no doubt, that I have proposed your withdrawal 
of two Austrahan divisions from Palestme to the new theatre of so 
much direct interest to Australia The only limiting factor on their 
movement will be the sbpping We shall have to do our best to 
replace them from home 

5 I do not accept any censure about Crete and Greece We aie 
doing our utmost in the Mother Country to meet living penis and 
onslaughts We have sunk all party differences and have imposed 
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tmivcisal compulsory service, not only upon men, but 'vvomen We 
have suffered the agonising loss of two of oui finest slnps which we 
sent to sustain the Far Eastern War We are orgamsmg from reduced 
forces the utmost fuither naval aid In the Battle of Libya British and 
Empire losses to January 7 are leported at 1,200 officers and 16,000 
men, out of the comparatively small force it is possible to maintain 
forward in the desert A heavy battle aiound Agheila seems to be 
impending We have successfully disengaged Tobruk, aftei previously 
relieving all your men who so gallantly held it for so long I hope 
therefore you will be considerate in the judgment which you pass 
upon those to whom Australian lives and fortunes are so dear 

Heie at least was good news 

Prime Minister to Mf Curtin 14 Jan 42 

The vital convoy, including the American transport Mount Vernon, 
carrying fifty Hurricanes, one anti-tank regiment, fifty guns, one 
heavy anti-aircraft regiment, fifty guns, one light anti-aircraft regi- 
ment, fifty guns, and the 54th Biitish Infantry Brigade Group, total 
about 9,000, reached Singapore safely and punctually yesterday 

Mr Fiasei also expiessed his anxieties, and I rephed 

Prime Minister to Prime Minister of New Zealand ^ 7 4 ^ 

1 welcome, as always, the frank expression of your views, with 
winch, m the main, I am much m sympathy, and the well-balanced 
reasoning with which you have presented them to me 

2 The Government and people of New Zealand have always 
adopted a helpful and reahst attitude to this war, which, beginnmg m 
the narrow confines of Europe, has gradually spread over almost the 
cntiie world and is now at the doorstep of New Zealand 

3 If you have thought us unmindful of your necessities in the past, 
although indeed we have never been so, I can assure you that the vast 
distance in miles which separates London from Welhngton will not 
cause us to be unmindful of you or leave you comfortless m your 
hour of peril 

4 You will, I am sure, forgive me if in the time at my disposal I do 
not take up each of your points in detail From the telegram which 
you have now received since sending your telegram to me you will 
know of the army and air reinforcements which we and America are 
sending to you The establishment of a new Anzac naval area will, 
I hope, also be agreeable to you 

Moreover, the United States contemplate the dispatch at an early 
date of considerable land and an forces to the Far East area 

5 Nevertheless, you would not expect me to make promises of 
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support which cannot be fulfilled, or of the early rediess of i situation 
in the Far East which must take time to rectify, as rectified it will be 

6 I sense your [reproach at our] having been misled by a too com- 
placent expression of military opinion in the past on piobablc dangers 
m the Pacific area m general and to New Zealand in particular But 
who could have foretold the seiious opening setback which the United 
States Fle^t suffered on December 7, with all that tins and subsequent 
losses of our two fine ships entaiP 

The events of this war have been consistently unpredictable, and not 
all to our disadvantage I am not sure that the German General Staff 
have always forecast events with unerring accuiacy For example, the 
Battle of Britam, the Battle of the Atlantic, and the Russian lesist- 
ance must have shaken Hitler’s faith in careful calculation of military 
appreciations 

In due course Mr Curtm rephed to my telegram of the 14th 

Pnme Minister of Australia to Prune Minister 18 Jan 42 

1 do not understand how you can read into my telcgnm any 
expression of opimon that we expected the whole of Malaya to be 
defended without superiority of sea-power 

2 On the contrary, if you refei to the Australian Government’s 
cable of December i, 1941, on the report of the fust Singapore Con- 
ference you will read the followmg, which unfortunately has proved 
rather too true a forecast 

“The general conclusion reached by the delegation was that in the 
absence of a mam fleet in the Fai East the forces and equipment at 
picsent available in this area for the defence of Malaya are totally 
madequate to meet a major attack by Japan ” 

3 The Umted Kingdom Chiefs of Staff laid down the strengths of 

(1) Land forces considered necessary for the defence of Malaya 

(n) The total quantity of equipment to be provided foi the forces 
in (1) 

(ill) The air forces requited “to give a fair degree of security” to 
Malaya 

4 We have contributed what we could in land and air forces and 
material to tins region and consistently piessed foi the strengthening 
of the defences, but there have been suggestions of complacency with 
the position which have not been justified by the speedy progress of 
the Japanese That is why I said m my telegram [of Dcccmbei 5] 
these events were disturbing 

6 As fai back as 1937 the Commonwealth Government received 
assurances that it was the aim of the Umted Kingdom Government to 
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make Singapore impregnable When the defence of Singapore was 
under survey by the Committee of Imperial Defence in 1933 the 
[Australian] High Commissioner pomted out the grave effects that 
would flow from the loss of Smgapore or the demal of its use to the 
mam fleet He stated that m the last resort the whole internal defence 
system of Austraha was based on the integrity of Smgapore and the 
presence of a capital fleet there He added that, if tins was not a reason- 
able possibihty, Austraha, m balancmg a doubtful naval seciuity agamst 
mvasion, would have to provide for greater land and air forces as a 
deterrent agamst such nsk I repeat these earher facts to make qmte 
clear the conception of the Empire and local defence m which we have 
been brought to beheve It has also mfluenced our decision on co- 
operation m other theatres from the relatively small resources we 
possess m relation to our commitments m a Pacific war 

7 My observations on Crete and Greece imply no censure on you, 
nor am I passmg judgment on anyone, but there is no denymg the fact 
that air support was not on the scale promised I have stated tins 
position frankly to the Australian people because I beheve it is better 
that they should know the facts than assume that aU is well and later 
be disillusioned by the truth 

8 No one has a greater admiratton for the magnificent efforts of 
the people of the Umted Kmgdom than their kmsfolk m Austraha 
Nevertheless, we make no apologies for our effort, or even for what 
you argue we are not domg The various parts of the Empire, as you 
know, are differently situated, possess various resources, and have their 
own pecuhar problems 

It was my duty to make the fullest allowance for the alarm 
which racked the Commonwealth Government and the dangers 
which beset them I could not however forbear a reference to the 
strong support which Austrahan pohtical parties, particularly the 
Labour Party, had given before the war both to the neglect of 
our defences and to the policy of appeasement As this telegram 
sums up the position I felt myself entitled to take, it should be 
printed here 

Prime Minister to Mr Curtin 19 4 ^ 

I thank you foi your frank expression of views I have no responsi- 
bility for the neglect of our defences and pohey of appeasement which 
preceded the outbreak of the war I had been for eleven years out of 
office, and had given ceaseless warnings for six years before the war be- 
gan On the other hand, I accept the fullest responsibihty for the mam 
priorities and general distribution of our resources smee I became Prime 
Mimster in May 1940 The eastward flow of remforcements and aii- 
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craft from this Island has been maintained from that date foiw ird to 
the utmost hmit of our shipping capacity and other means of moving 
aircraft and tanks I deemed the Middle East a more urgent theatre 
than the ne-w-chnstened A B D A area We had also to keep our 
promises to Russia of mumtions dehveiies No one could tell what 
Japan would do, but I was sure that if she attacked us and you the 
Umted States would enter the war and that the safety of Austr ilia and 
ultimate victory would be assured 

2 It must be remembeied that only three months ago we ficcd in 
the Adiddle East, where the Austrahan Impel lal Force lay, the threat 
of a double attack by Rommel from the west and the overiunning of 
the Caucasus, Persia, Syna, and Iraq from the north In such a phght 
all the teachmgs of war show that everything should be concentrated 
on destroying one of the attacking forces I thought it best to make 
a job of Rommel while formmg with the rest of our resouiccs the 
best Levant-Caspian front possible This latter was largely beyond 
our lesources Smee then two-thirds of Rommel’s aimy has been 
destioyed, and Cyrenaica cleared, but only by a very narrow maigin 
In fact, It hung in the balance at the moment when AuchinlccL supci- 
seded Cunmngham 

3 Although I cannot promise total destruction of Rommel, we 
have at least gamed a very substantial success, which has already rid 
us of one serious danger and hberated important forces At the same 
time the tremendous, unexpected resistance of Russia has given a 
considerable breathing-space, and it may be more, on the Levan t- 
Caspian front Thus we are able to move the 17th Indian Division and 
soon several other Indian mfantry divisions previously assigned to the 
Levant-Caspian front, together with the i8th British and tlie 7th and 
8th Austrahan Divisions, with substantial aircraft and some armoured 
forces, from the Middle East to the Far Eastern theatre Tins we arc 
domg with all speed You may judge how melancholy our position 
would have been if we had been beaten by Rommel, and if the 
Caucasus, the Baku oil-wells, and Pcrsiat had been overrun by the 
enemy I am sure it would have been wrong to send forces needed to 
beat Rommel to reinforce the Malay peninsula wlnle Japan was still 
at peace To try to be safe everywhere is to be strong nowhere 

4 We have to be thankful, first, for the Russian victories, secondly, 
for our good success against Rommel, and, tlnrdly, that the Umted 
States was attacked by Japan at the same time as ourselves The blame 
for the fiightful risks we have had to rmi, and shall have to run, rests 
with all those who, in or out of dfEce, failed to discern the Nazi 
menace and to crush it while it was weak 

5 No one could foresee the senes of major naval disasters which 
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befell US and the United States around the turn of the year 1941-42 
In an hour the Aniencan naval superiority m the Pacific was for the 
tune being swept away In another hour the Prince of Wales and 
Repulse wcie sunk Thus the Japanese gauied the temporary command 
of Pacific waters, and no doubt we have further grievous punishment 
to face 111 the Fir East In tins new ciisis affecting you I should have 
approved the sending of the three fast Mediterranean battleships to 
form, with the four ‘‘R s” and the Warspite, just itpaited, a new fleet 
m the Indian Ocean, to move to your protection as nnght be most 
helpful 

6 I have already told you of the Barham bemg sunk I must now 
inform you that the Queen Elizabeth and Valiant have both sustained 
underwater damage from a “human torpedo”, which put them out 
of action, one for three and the other for six months As the enemy 
do not yet know about these three last-mentioned ships, you will see 
that we have no need to enhghten them, and I must ask you to keep 
tins last deadly secret to yourself alone 

7 However, these evil conditions will pass By May the United 
States will have a superior fleet at Hawaii We have encouiaged them 
to take their two new battleships out of the Atlantic if tliey need them, 
thus taknig moie burden upon ourselves We are sending two, and 
possibly three, out of our four modem aircraft-carriers to the Indian 
Ocean Warspite will soon be there, and thereafter Valiant Thus the 
balance of sea-power in the Indian and Pacific Oceans will, m the 
absence of further misfortunes, turn decisively m our favour, and all 
Japanese overseas operations will be deprived of their present assur- 
ance Meanwhile we are trying to make up by air-power in the 
Mediterranean for our lack of a battle fleet, and the impendmg arrival 
of Anson [our latest battleship] and complete working up of Duke of 
York enable us to face large reductions m American strength in the 
Atlantic for the sake of the Pacific 

8 We must not be dismayed or get into recrimination, but remain 
united in true comradeship Do not doubt my loyalty to Australia 
and New Zealand I cannot offer any guarantees for the futuie, and 
I un sure great ordeals he before us, but I feel hopeful as never before 
that we shall emerge safely, and also glonously, from the dark valley 

The foliowmg answer was received 

Prime Munster of Australia to Prime Minister 2.2 Jan 42 

1 appreciate your full reply and reaprocate your sentiments on the 
unity of our efforts 

2 Just as you foresaw events in Europe, so we feel that we saw the 
trencl of the Pacific situation more clearly than was reahsed m London 
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3 Events have unfortunately justified our views reg irding Malaya, 
and I am very disturbed by reports from Gordon Bennett as to the 
seriousness of the position 

4 The long-distance piogranime you outline is encoui igmg, but 
the gieat need is in the immediate future The Japanese are going to 
take a lot of repelling, and in the meantime may do vtiy vital damage 
to oui capacity to eject them from the areas they are captuiing 

The Austrahans’ claim that they had understood and foie seen 
the dangers in the Far East and fiom Japan better than I had done 
m London can only be judged in relation to the as a whole 
It was their duty to study their own position with concentrated 
attention We had to try to think for all 

ic 'k 'k ic 

I reported to the Prime Ministers of Australia and New Zeahnd 
on the final form of the machmciy that it was proposed to set up 
m London for secuimg full and contmuous association of the 
Australian, New Zealand, and Netherlands Governments m the 
whole conduct of the war agamst Japan 

19 Jan 42 

A Far Eastern Counal [should] be estabhshed on the Ministerial 
plane I would preside, and other members would be the Lord Privy 
Seal (who is my Deputy on the Defence Committee), Duff Cooper, 
and representatives of Austraha, New Zealand, and the Netherlands 
The Austrahan member would presumably be Earle Page, and New 
Zealand representative might be the High Commissioner to begin 
with There would also be a Dutch Cabmet Mmister Council womd 
be assisted by a staff group of Dommions Liaison Officers m consulta- 
tion with Umted Ehngdom Jomt Planners Duties of Council [would] 
be to focus and formulate views of represented Powers to the President, 
whose views [would] also be brought before the Council This 
[would] not of course mterfere with Earle Page’s attending Cabinet 
as at present when Austrahan affairs are affected Do you agreed Am 
also consultmg Fraser and Netherlands Government 

The first meetmg of the Pacific War Council was held on 
February 10 I presided, and others present were the Lord Privy 
Seal, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the Prime Mimster 
of the Netherlands (Dr P S Gerbrandy), the Netherlands 
Mimster (Jonkheer E Michiels Van Verduynen), Sir Earle Page 
(representmg Austraha), Mi W J Joidan (representing New 
Zealand), Mr Amery (representmg India and Burma), and tlie 
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Chiefs of Staff At subsequent meetings China was also repre- 
sented The mam fmiction of the Council was ‘‘to review the 
broad fundamental pohcies to be followed m the war agamst 
Japan throughout the Pacific area ’’ 

A Pacific War Council was also set up in Washington, under 
President Roosevelt, and the two Councils kept m close touch 
with each other The last meetmg of the Council m London was 
held m August 1943 The war contmued to be rim by the old 
machinery, but meetings of the Pacific War Councils enabled 
those countries which were not represented m this permanent 
machmery to be consulted about what was gomg on 
AU this was soon to be swept away by disastrous events 
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THE SETBACK IN THE DESERT 


Rommel Effects Hts Retreat to Aghella - Shortage of Transport - A 
Fateful January - My Correspondence with General Auchmleck from 
Washington - Auchtnleck’s Confidence Unshaken - His Intention to 
Attack in Mid-February - His Telegram of January 15 - Surrender of 
Bardta and Halfaya with 14,000 Prisoners to Our XXXth Corps - 1 
Return to London - And Prepare My Statement for Parliament - 
Rommel Launches a Reconnaissance in Force - Unfavourable News - 
A Shock Benghazi! - Auchmleck Flies to the Advanced Headquarters 
- His Telegram of January 26 - Rommel Pursues His Advantage - 
Evacuation of Benghazi - Auchmleck' s Reports of January 29 and 
January 31 - We Retreat Nearly Three Hundred Miles - An Extra- 
ordinary Turn of Fortune - Numbers and Quality of British Armour - 
The Case of the 1st Armoured Division - A Far-reaching Reverse 




HE previous volume has described General Auchinleck’s 
long-prepared victory m the Western Desert and the rehef of 
Tobrdc I had felt able, durmg my visit to Washington, to 
speak -with confidence about his fiiture operations Rommel 
however contrived to withdraw his forces m good order to a 
position running south firom Gazala Here he was attacked by the 
Xnith Corps under General Godwm-Austen, and on December 
16, after a diree-day action, forced to retreat Our mobile forces 
tned by moving round the Desert Flank to block his withdrawal 
along the coast roads leading to Benghazi Bad weather, rough 
gomg, and above aU mamtenance difBculties, caused this attempt 
to fail, and the enemy columns, though hard-pressed, reached 
Benghazi, pursued by the 4th Bntish-Indian Division The 
enemy’s armour withdrew by the desert route through Mecbli, 
followed by the 7th Armoured Division, reinforced later bv the 
Guards Bngade 
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It was hoped to repeat the success achieved a year before, when 
the Itahan retreat southward from Benghazi had been cut off by 
a swift advance to Antelat and a great haul of pnsontrs taken It 
was found impossible however to supply in tune a strong enough 
force, and the enemy were fully aware of their danger of bemg 
caught a second time When therefore our leading troops reached 
Antelat they found it fumly held and could make no headway 
Behind this shield Rommel withdrew all his forces to Agedabia, 
which he held agamst our attacks while preparmg the strong 
Agheila position, to which he withdrew unmolested on January 7 

The Xlllth Corps were now at the extreme end of their 
admmistrative tether There was an unfortunate delay, asenbed 
to bad weather and enemy air mterfercnce, in brmgmg the port of 
Benghazi into working order Supphes foi the forward troops 
had therefore to be brought by road from Tobruk, and not much 
was accumulated Consequently the 4th Indian Division could 
not be brought south from Benghazi, and our forces facing the 
enemy at Agheila consisted only of the Guards Brigade and the 
7th Armoured Division, which m mid-January was reheved by 
the 1st Armoured Division, newly arrived from home For some 
time these troops were neither rendered strong enough to attack 
nor occupied m preparing a defensive system against a counter- 
stroke 

•****★ 

The mihtary disaster which, for the second time, at this same 
fatal comer and one year later, was to rum the whole British 
campaign m the Desert for 1942 requires a precise account of 
what actually happened in this fateful month of January 

On januaiy 9 General Auchinleck, after descnbmg his disposi- 
tions, cabled to me at Washmgton as follows’ 

FoUowmg IS forecast of possible enemy acuon Stand on Ime 
Agheih-Marada Xth Italian Corps, with Brescia and Pavia Divisions, 
to hold Agheila area, stiffened by elements German 90th Light Division 
Italian Mobile Corps, with Trento and Tneste Divisions and elements 
German 90th Light Division, at Marada to prevent envelopment 
Agheila by us from south German 15th and 21st Armoured Divisions 
and possibly Ancte Armomed Division m reserve for counter-attack 
purposes 

And the next day 
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Yesterday Guards Bngade Group (two battalions) still held up by 
enemy in position twelve miles south-west of Agcdabia 

It was not difficult for me with my map room at die White 
House functionmg to see what these innocent-lookmg telegrams 
meant 

Prime Minister to General Auchmleck 1 1 \2 

I fear this means that the bulk of seven and a half enemy divisions 
have got away round the comer, and will now be retreating directly 
along their commumcations I note also that nme merchant slups of 
10,000 tons are reported to have reached Tripoh safely It was under- 
stood that you beheved your advance down the El Abd track would 
certamly cut off Rommel’s Itahan mfantry, but now it appears they 
are out of the net How does this all affect “Acrobat” [the advance 
into Tripoh]? I am sure you and your armies did all m human power, 
but we must face the facts as thejr are, which greatly influence both 
“Gymnast” and “Super-Gymnast ’ 

Here must be noted once more the dommatmg mfluence of the 
war at sea on the fortunes of the Eighth Army The disaster to 
Force K (the Malta squadron), mvolvmg the loss of the cruiser 
Neptune m the mmefield off Tnpoh on December 19, had enabled 
the enemy convoy with its vital supphes to get through and 
replemsh jkommel’s armies at a cntical moment 

“Gymnast”, it will be remembered, was our plan to send aid 
to General Weygand m French Noitli Africa, if he would accept 
It For this we held one armoured and three field divisions m 
readiness to embark at short notice from England, and a con- 
siderable air contmgent Neither Weygand nor Vichy had 
responded favourably to our overtures, but we had always hoped 
that the deasive defeat of Rommel and an advance into Tripoh 
on the long road to Tunis might encourage one or both to take 
the plunge “Super-Gymnast” was the &r larger scheme of 
Bntish and Amencan mtervention m French North Africa, to 
which I had already found the President most responsive, and 
which I had set forth m my paper of December 16 as the mam 
Anglo-Amencan amphibious operation m the West for the cam- 
paign of 1942 The enemy’s firm stand at Agedabia and his 
orderly withdrawal to Agheila was therefore of far greater 
significance to me and to all my thought than tlic mere arrest of 
our westward movement m the desert In fact, it was an adverse 
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point m my whole theme of discussion with the President How- 
ever, It seemed from General Aucliinleck’s next telegram that all 
was still going well and that the decisive action impended 

General Auchinleck to Prime Minister 12 Jan 42 

1 do not think it can be said that bulk of enemy divisions have 
evaded us It is true that he still speaks in terms of divisions, but they 
ire divisions only m name For instance, wc know that strength of 
90th German Light Division, originally 9,000, is now 3,500, and it 
has only one field gun left 

2 1 estimate that not more than one-third of origmal Gcrman- 
Itahan forces got away round the comer, totaUmg 17,000 Germans 
ind 18,000 Itahans These arc much disorganised, short of semor 
officers, short of matenal, and due to our contmuous pressure arc tired 
and certamly not as strong as their total strength, 35,000, might be 
thought to mdicate 

3 I have reason to bchevc six ships recently reached Tnpoh, averag- 
ing 7,200 tons 

4 I am convmccd that wc should press forward with “Acrobat”, 
for many reasons, not the least m order that Germany may continue 
to be attacked on two fronts, Russia and Libya I promise you I will 
not be led into any rash adventure, nor will General Ritchie, but in 
view of heartenmg news from Russian front I feel that wc should do 
all we can to mamtam the pressure m Libya I am convinced the 
enemy is hard-pressed more than we dared to think 

General Auchmleck to Prime Minister X2 Jan 42 

Enemy appears to have completed lus withdrawal to the Mersa— 
El Brega-Maatcx-Giofcn-Agheila area, and our troops are m touch 
with lum on his eastern and southern fronts From our knowledge of 
his dispositions it seems that his formations and units are numerically 
weak and that he is eking out lus scant resources in German troops to 
stiffen the remnants of the Itahan divisions 

2 Benghazi is developmg well as a ground base, but the unloadmg 
and shippmg arc hampered by bad weather, which continues un- 
abatmg, mcludmg atrocious sandstorms, which reduce visibihty to ml 

3 General Ratchic is gomg ahead with his plans, and I hope wc 
* shall soon have stronger forces concentrated forward Evidence as to 

enemy weakness and disorganisation is growing daily 

Prime Minister to General Auchmleck 13 42 

Very pleased with your message of 12th I am showing it to the 
President to-day I am sure you are quite right to push on and bid 
higlily for decision m battle on Agheila-Marada front Will support 
you whatever the result 
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Trora January 12 to January 21 Rommel’'! army lemajncd 
motionless m the Agheila position, holding the gap of about fifty 
miles from the Mediterranean to what was called the “Libyan 
Sand Sea” to the southward The salt pan*!, sand dunes, and little 
chfis of this front were highly favouiablc for defence, and every 
precaution had been taken by the enemy to strengthen them by 
mmefields and wire entanglements General Auchmlech did not 
feel he could assault this position before the middle of February 
In the meanwhile he mamtamed contact with Rommel’s forces 
by the two leadmg battahons of the Guards Brigade and the 
Support Group of the ist Armoured Division BeWd these, at 
Antclat, nearly nmety miles away, lay the remamder of the 
Bntish 1st Armoured Division, commanded by General 
Messervy These, together with the 4th Bntish-Indian Division at 
and to the east of Benghazi, composed the Xlllth Army Corps, 
under General Godwm-Austen This wide dispersal of the corps, 
through admimstrattve difficulues, left the front weak and rem- 
forcements distant No arrangements were made to defend the 
Bntish front by mmes or other obstructions The plan was that if 
Rommel counter-attacked our forward troops were to withdiaw 
General Auchmleck did not however beheve that Rommel would 
be able to attack, and thought he himself had plenty of time to 
build up his forces and supplies 

General Auchmleck to C IG S 15 Jan 42 

Enemy apparendy is now stabihsmg position round Agheila 
Total enemy strength m forward area, estimated German, 17,000 men, 
50 field guns, 70 anti-tank guns, 42 medium and 20 light tanks, Tta 1 ian_ 
18,000 men, 130 field guns, 60 anti-tank guns, 50 M 13 tanks, about 
one-third origmal strength 

2 Our forward troops, comprising the Guards Brigade Group, the 
Support Groups of ist and 7th Armoured Divisions,* four armoured 
car regiments, the 2nd Armoured Brigade, are in touch with the 
enemy on his whole front, and patrols have reached the Agheila- 
Marada track 

3 Enemy is not aggressive except m an, where his activity has 
increased recendy, probably owing to improvements in his fuel situa- 
tion caused by ships reaemng Tripoli Our Air Force continues to 
be very active against enemy targets and in covenng our ports as well 
as our forward troops Enemy bombmg attacks against our port* and 

* The Support Group of the 7th Armoured Dmston was withdrawn for reoiKamsanon 
on January is>, two dayi before the enemy attack 
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road conimunications eastwards from Benghazi continue, but no 
serious damage done 

4 Development of Benghazi poit proceeds satisfactorily, andsupphes 
arc being landed in spite ot delay due to bad weather and rough seas 

The news soon aiiived of the surrender of Bardia, Solium, and 
Halfaya to our XXXth Corps, with 14,000 pnsoners and much 
war material, at a cost of less than 500 casualties Eleven hundred 
of our own men wcie also hberated at this time 
★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Nothing more of importance reached, me befoie I flew back 
from Bermuda, and I ceitainly parted from the President with 
the feeling, which afterwards proved fully justified, that our 
thought about a large North African venture was movmg forward 
on the same lines The news still contmued good after I had 
leached London, though there would evidently be a longer pause 
than we had hoped before the new battle 

Immediately on my arrival, amid a suige of business, I was 
forced to prepare myself for a fiiU-dress Parliamentary debate 
The immense world events which had happened since I last 
addressed the House of Commons at length had now to be pre- 
sented to the nation From what I could see of the newspapers, 
to the reading of which I gave at least an hour a day, there was 
a r ising swell of discontent and apprehension about our evident 
unreadiness to meet the Japanese onfall m the East and Far East 
To the pubhc the Desert battle seemed to be going well, and I 
was glad to lay the facts before Parhament I asked my colleagues 
to give me reasonable time 

★ ★ ★ ★ ^ 

Unfortunately, General Auchinleck had under-estimated his 
enemy’s power of recuperation The Royal Air Force in Malta, 
which, under the detei mined leadership of Air Vice-Marshal 
Lloyd, had contributed to the land victory by its autumn attacks 
on Italian ports and shipping, had been set upon in December by a 
powerful concentration of German air squadrons m Sicily and 
subdued Our recent misfortunes at sea had so weakened Admiral 
Cunningham’s fleet that for a time it could not mtervene effec- 
tively on the sea route to Tnpoh Supplies were now reachmg 
Rommel freely On )anuaiy 21 he launched a reconnaissance in 
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force, consisting of three columns each of about a thousand 
motorised mfantry supported by tanks These lapidly found tlieir 
way through the gaps between our contact tioops, who had no 
tanks workmg with them General Godwin-Austcn thereupon 
ordered withdrawal, first to Agcdabia and thereafter to block 
the enemy’s way fiom Antelat to Msus 

On the 23 rd news of an unfavourable character arrived 

Getieral Auchmleck to Prime Munster 23 Jan 4.2 

It seems clear that Rommefs eastwards move on January 21 was 
made m anticipation [of an] expected attack by us Fmding only light 
forces confronting him, he evidently decided to push on with the 
intention of disturbmg our mam L of C , which he appears to believe 
rests on Benghazi During withdrawal on January 21 m difficult sand- 
dune country south-west of Agedabia columns of the Support Group 
1st Armoured Division reported to have lost mne guns and a hundred 
mechamcal transport, also a number of casualties, details as yet un- 
known 

2 If Rommel persists m his advance, particularly on the Benghazi 
axis, he is likely to expose his eastward flank to attack by our armour, 
which in that area now amounts to about 150 cruiser and American 
tanks The small enemy column which penetrated almost into Antelat 
last mght IS presumed to be a Commando 

3 I reahse the pubhc at home may be upset by enemy reoccupymg 

Agedabia, but it may well be that Rommel may be drawn on mto a 
situation unfavourable to him Rommel’s move has held up recon- 
naissances and other preparations for our planned offensive against 
Agheila, but, as you know, prime retarding factor was and still is need 
for buildmg up adequate reserve m and forward of Benghazi Am 

confident that General Ritchie is watching for opportumty to force 
encounter battle m conditions which may be more favourable to us 
than those obtaining round Agheila, with its swamps and bad going 

I accepted this view at the tune, not having the shghtest idea of 
what had happened on the 21st, or of the general and rapid retreat 
of all our advanced forces now m progress Up to this point no 
reason had ever been suggested to me to expect misfortune On 
the contrary, I had been told of an impendmg British offensive 
Our turn of the comer into rnpohtama might have been delayed, 
but Auchmleck seemed confident for the future But now on the 
24th came news of different import 

General Auchmleck to Prime Minister 

Enemy has been able to mamtam 
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ward apparently, and his initial advance seems to have disconcerted 
temporarily at any rate our forward troops These, as you know, 
were weak and were pushed aside from main road Once again 
Rommel has made a bold stroke His unexpected initial success 
probably encouraged him, as happened last year, to go farther than 
he originally intended But his supply position this time is m no way 
comparable with last year, when he also had fresh troops The situa- 
tion has not developed quite as I should have liked, but I hope to turn 
it to our ultimate advantage 

Here however wa5 the shock A Service message arrived late 
on the 24th 

Naval Ltatson Officer Eighth Army to C '-tn-C 24 Jan 43 

Mediterranean 

Preparations to evacuate Benghazi are being made as a precautionary 
measure only Demohtion work is not bemg ordeied yet Non- 
fighting personnel in the circumstances are bemg moved eastwards as 
far as possible by night Should Benghazi fall Dema will follow 

This led me to send the following to General Auchmleck, from 
whom I had as yet heard nothing of the sort 

Piime Minister to General Auchmleck 35 Jan 43 

I am much disturbed by the report from the Eighth Army, winch 
speaks of evacuation of Benghazi and Derna I had certainly never 
been led to suppose that such a situation could anse All this move- 
ment of non-fightmg personnel eastwards, and statement that demoh- 
tion work at Benghazi has not been ordered yet, places the campaign 
on diifercnt level from any we had considered Have you really had 
a heavy defeat m the Antelat area^ Has our fresh armour been unable 
to compete with the resuscitated German tanks^ It seems to me this 
IS a senous crisis, and one to me quite unexpected Why should they 
all be off so qmckly^ Why should not the 4th [British-] Indian 
Division hold out at Benghazi, like the Huns at Halfaya^ The kmd of 
retirement now evidently envisaged by subordmate officers imphes 
the failure of ‘‘Crusader” and the rum of “Acrobat”^ 

Auchmleck rightly hastened to General Ritchie’s advanced 
headquarters 

General Auchmleck to Fume Minister 26 Jan 42 

I flew here from Cairo yesterday Position is not satisfactory owmg 
to apparent inability of ist Armoured Division and Guards Brigade 
Group stabilise situation m spite of hard fightmg Enemy yesterday 

* Our offensive m Libya and advance into Tripob 
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pushed our troops back to Msus and beyond, though yesttiday evening 
retiring columns still cast of this place were apparently engaged with 
enemy ^ 

4 Heavy installations and base establishments have been moved 
from Benghazi as precautionary measure with my approval Gcneial 
Ritcbe has taken 4th Indian Division under his direct control, and 
ordered it to strike south from Benghazi as strongly as possible, using 
mixed columns agamst enemy communications and flank about 
Antelat ist Armoured Division is to do everything possible to hoi I 
enemy south Charruba and west of Mcchili and protect flank of 4th 
Indian Division 

5 Enemy formations identified as having been engaged arc 15th 
and 2ist Panzer Divisions, Anete Division, and 90th Light Division 

Rommel, havmg established has mam force at Msus, had the 
option of stnkmg north-west to Benghazi or north-east towards 
Mechih He did both His mtention was to capture Benghazi, 
but he also sent a force north-east as a feint agamst our communi- 
cations The feint was highly successful Our projected counter- 
attack southwards by a part of the 4th Indian Division from 
Benghazi, the Armoured Division, and the Guards Brigade from 
Charruba was huiriedly cancelled, Benghazi was evacuated, and 
the whole Xllltb Corps fell back to the Tine Gazala-Bir Hacheim 
★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The loss of Benghazi soon emerged as the outstandmg fact 

General Auchtnleck {Advanced Headquarters) to Prime 27 Jan 42 

Minister 

I also was much disturbed by reports of premature action at Benghazi 
Have inquired, and there was apparently some misundcrstandmg, 
possibly due to over-precipitate action by subordinate commander, 
who ordered evacuation of all naval personnel, and who before leavmg 
destroyed some hghters and also bollards on quays Major destruction 
of port, which is responsibility of Army, has not been earned out, nor 
have any demolitions been earned out except destruction of some 
enemy stores RAF apparently destroyed some petrol, also tlirough 
misunderstandmg These avoidable mistakes are icgrcttable, but not 
disastrous I am inqmrmg as to responsibility for them 

After descnbmg the military movement at length, General 
Auchmleck summansed the story as follows 

There is no doubt, I fear, that our armoured forces failed to 

* For detailed dispoiitions see map 
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compete with enemy satisfactorily and that they have had heavy losses 
without prospect [of being] able to inflict comparable damage on 
enemy Cause of this not yet clear, but probably that our troops, 
bemg dispersed widely, were unable to concentrate for concerted 
action against enemy compact mass This is piobably only one reason 
of several ist Armoured Division, or what remams of it, is now 
concentrated and covered by armoured car screen, and I hope it may 
be fit for offensive action at once, but I await report from its com- 
mander Other aspect of the operations demands mquiry, which will 
be made Meanwhile object is to regam mitiative, close m on enemy, 
destroy him if we can, otherwise push him back Am confident 
General Ritchie is fully determined to effect this objea Tedder and 
I staymg here for the present 

And the next day 

Enemy has divided his forces, apparently m attempt to secure botli 
Mechih and Benghazi This is a bold move typical of Rommel, and 
may indicate an under-estimate of our power to resist an attack Likely 
that majority of his tanks [are] with eastern thrust His movements, 
except perhaps that towards Benghazi, have not dislocated plans made 
previously by General Ritchie for counter-offensive 
★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

It was quite clear to me at this pomt that General Auchmleck 
had not mdierto understood what had happened m the Desert 
None of bs telegrams cast any hght upon the fate of the ist 
Armoured Division, or mdeed of the Xlllth Corps I hoped that 
now he was at General Ritcbe’s headquarters he would find out 
the truth Meanwhile I also remamed m the dark 

Prtme Mmtster to General Auchmleck a8 Jan 42 

1 have complete confidence in you, and am glad you are staymg up 

2 You have no doubt seen the mformation about Rommel’s pre- 
sumed intentions, namely, cleanng up the triangle Benghazi-Msus- 
Mechih, and then withdrawmg to waitmg fine about Agheila Tbs 
seems to reinforce the importance of our holding on 

3 I am most anxious to hear further from you about defeat of our 
armour by inferior enemy numbers Tbs cuts very deep 

No explanation except complamts about the quahty ol our 
tanks was ofiered for the disaster that had token place, and worse 
news now armed 

General Auchmleck to Prtme Minister 29 Jan 42 

Situation has deteriorated, and I fear we shall have to evacuate 
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Benghizi tcmporanly at any rate Early to-day ytli Indian Infantry 
Brigade were forced back by two enemy columns of all arms in 
superior strength Each enemy column had at least twenty-five tanks 
Simultaneously strong column contaming at least 1,500 mechanised 
vehicles advanced from south on El Abiar Threatened with envelop- 
ment, commander 4th Indian Division decided if possible to break off 
action south of Benghazi In the arcumstances I consider he acted 
rightly Benghazi dcmohtions were ordered to be carried out We 
have little of value there 

It must be admitted that enemy has succeeded beyond his expecta- 
tions and mine, and that his tactics have been skilful and bold Much 
will depend now on extent to which he may have to thm out his 
Panzer umts round Msus to mamtam the large force used to attack 
Benghazi Rommel has taken considerable risks, and so have we So 
far he is justified by results, but General Ritchie and I are seeking 
every possible means to turn the tables on him Losses of ist Armoured 
Division m tanks and guns are heavy, and the fighting value of this 
key formanon may be temporarily impaired, though I hope not 
Theie is no disorgamsation or confusion, nor any loss of morale as 
far as I can see 

General Auchtnleck to Prime Minister 31 Jan 42 

Thank you for your message of January 28, received yesterday 
afternoon Very sorry we had to let Benghazi go, but loss is only 
temporary 

2 Regardmg action ist Armoured Division Am not certain that 
enemy tanks were appreciably less in number than ours actually m 
running order on any one day, though it is likely that our strength in 
tanks m battle area was supenor to theirs I have given you some 
reasons for defeat of our armoured force, and I think these still hold 
good Other and at present irremediable causes which I have already 
mentioned are short range and infenor peiformance of our 2-pounder 
gun compared with German gun, and mechamcal unrehability of 
our cruiser tanks compared with German tanks In addition, I am 
not satisfied that the tactical leadership of our armoured muts is of 
sufficiently high standard to offset German matenal advantages This 
IS m hand, but cannot be improved m a day, unfortunately 

3 I am reluctantly compelled to conclusion tliat to meet German 
armoured forces with any reasonable hope of decisive success our 
armoured forces as at present equipped, organised, and led must have 
at least two to one supenonty Even then they must rely for success 
on working in very closest co-operation with infantry and artillery, 
which, except perhaps for their weakness m anti-tank guns, are fully 
competent to take on their German opposite numbers These prmaplcs 
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arc being worked to here as closely as circumstances will permit but 
I am afraid there are signs that personnel of Royal Arniourtd Corps 
arc in some instances losmg confidence in thtir equipment Everv thing 
possible will be done to rectify diis 

4. General Ritchie and I are fully alive to Rommel’s probable 
mtentions, but whatever these may be he will ccrtanily try to exploit 
success by use of even smallest columns until he meets resistance Plans 
are in train to counter such action 

Rommel had again proved himself a master of dcseit tactics, 
and, outwittmg out commanders, regamed the greater part of 
Cyrenaica This retreat of nearly three hundred miles rumed our 
hopes and lost us Benghazi and all the stores General Auchinleck 
had been gathermg for his hoped-for offensive m the middle of 
February Rommel must have been astounded by the over- 
whelmmg success of the three small columns with which he 
started the attack, and he supported them with whatever troops 
he could muster General Ritchie reassembled the cnppled 
Xlllth Corps and other forces which had been sent forward m the 
neighbourhood of Gazala and Tobruk Here pursuers and pursued 
gasped and glared at each other until the end of May, when 
Rommel was able to strike agam 

This extraordmary reversal of fortune and die severe mihtary 
disaster arose from the basic facts that the enemy had gamed 
virtually free passage across the Mediterranean to reinforce and 
nourish his armour, and had brought a large part of his Air Force 
back from Russia But the tactical events on the spot have never 
been explained The decisive day was January 25, when the 
enemy broke through to Msus Thereafter confusion and changes 
of plan left the initiative to Rommel The Guards Bngade could 
not understand why they were not allowed to make a stand, but 
the orders to retreat were reiterated and imperative The 4th 
Bntish-Indian Division was given no useful part to play 

Only later has it come to light from enemy records that the 
enemy tank strength was supenor to ours The Afrika Korps had 
120 tanks m action and the Itahans 80 or more agamst the 150 of 
the ist Armoured Division Nevertheless the meffective use made 
of the division remams uncxplamed Wc are told m Auchitileck’s 
dispatch, "bemg newly amved from the United Kingdom, it was 
mcxpen^ccd m desert fightmg”, and as a general comment, 
Not only were all our tanks out-gunned by the German tanks 
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bm our cruiser tanks were mccbamcally inferior under battle 
conditions Tbe inferior armament and mechanical unieliabihty 
of our tanks was aggiavaled by the great shortage of anti-tank 
weapons, compaied with the Germans '* 

All these statements require careful sciutmy The ist Armoured 
Division was one of the finest we had It consisted largely of men 
who had more than two years’ trammg, and represented as high a 
standard of efficiency as any to be found m our Regular forces 
They had landed m Egypt m November Before they left 
Bngland every effort had been made, m accordance with all the 
latest information and erperience, to make their vehicles desert- 
worthy After the usual overhaul m the Cauo workshops this 
division moved across the desert to Antelat, which it reached on 
January 6 In order to preserve the tracks, its tanks were carried on 
speaal transporters across the whole desert, and arrived at Antelat 
unworn and in good order Yet, without havmg been deeply 
committed mto action this fine division lost ovei a hundred of its 
tanks The very considerable petrol supplies winch had been 
brought forward were abandoned m its preapitate retreat, and 
many of its tanks were left behind because they ran out of fuel 
The Guards Bngade, witlidnwmg under orders, found large 
petrol supphes, which they had to destroy as the enemy were near 
As however they found numbers of our tanks abandoned in the 
deseit, they brought on as much petrol as they could and manned 
these tanks themselves One company of the Coldstream alone 
collected siii., which diey drove to safety, and other units collected 
more In fact, some companies emerged actually stronger than 
they set out, having acquired a few tanks to work with their 
motorised mfantry in tilt German fashion When we remember 
the cost, time, and labour the creation ol an entity hke an 
armoured division, witli all its experts and tramed men, mvolves, 
the effoit required to transport it round the Cape, the many 
preparations made to bang it mto battle, it is mdeed grievous to 
see the result squandered through such mismanagement Still 
more are these reflections painful when our failure is contrasted 
with what the Germans accomphshed, altliough over four hun- 
dred miles from their base at Tripoh Noi should the British 
nation, m probmg these matters, be misled mto thmkmg that the 
technical inferiority of our tanks was the only reason for this 
considerable and far-reaching leversc 
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PENALTIES IN MALAYA 


Severe Fightmg tn the Malay Peninsula - Continued Japanese Advance 
- The Battle of Segamat-Muar - Our Retreat to Smgapoie Island - 
An Arguable Question oj Strategy - Dissipation of the Singapore 
Defending Army - General Pownall’s Memorandum - My Complaint 
of the West Coast Naval Defence - The First Sea Lord’s Reply - 
General Wavell’s Doubts about Prolonged Defence of Singapore - My 
Telegram of January 15 - Wavell’s Reply of January 16 - No 
Permanent Landward Fortifications - Or Field Defences - My Minute 
to the Chiefs of Staff, January 19 - The Chiefs of Staff’s Instructions to 
General Wavell of January 20 - My Telegram to Wavell of January 
20 - Emphasis on the Keeping Open of the Burma Road - Wavell’s 
Pessimistic Reports - The Dilemma of the Chiefs of Staff - Inter- 
vention of Sir Earle Page - Mr Curtin’s Message ff January 22 - “An 
Inexcusable Betrayal” - We Pursue the Policy oj Fighting to the Lnd 
in Singapore 


f I HE events m Malaya up to the end of December 1941 have 
I been described m a previous volume When the New Year 
X opened, our Illrd Corps, consisting of the 9th and iith 
Bntish-Indian Divisions, commanded by Lieutenant-Gcneial 
Heath, was under strong attack on both east and west coasts 
The enemy had moved south from Kota Bharu by the coast road, 
and were now m close contact with a brigade group of om 9th 
Division at Kuantan On the west the iith Indian Division held 
a strong hill position at Kampar, with a bngade on its left watch- 
mg the nver Perak The two bngades of the 8th Austrahan 
Division were retamed mjohore State, one of them guardmg the 
beaches at Mersmg, where an enemy landmg, always a possibility, 
would have cut m belund our forward troops The Japanese had 
' by now deployed at least three full divisions against us, and an 
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assembly of shippmg at Smgora indicated the possible arnval of 
another On our side too the eagerly awaited remforcements 
were approaching The 45th Indian Bngade, the leadmg brigade 
of the 1 8th British Division, and fifty Hurricane fighters amved 
safely by imd-January By the end of the month the whole 
of the 1 8 th Division and another bngade from India were 
expected 

The protection of these convoys m the narrow waters south of 
Singapore demanded the use of all our available naval forces 
except small craft, and nearly all our remainmg fighter aircraft 
In consequence the Japanese Air Force could stiike freely against 
our troops and commumcations The Dutch, m loyal fulfilment 
of their agreements with us, had sent four squadrons to jom m the 
defence of Smgapore, but these, like our own squadrons, were a 
wasting asset What few bombeis still remamed lacked fighter 
escort and could do httle The task of our fightmg troops was to 
gam time till the remforcements arrived, by holdmg the enemy m 
successive positions as far north as possible without bemg com- 
mitted so deeply as to destroy aU prospect of defendmg Smgapore 
Island 

Towaids the end of December an attempt had been made to 
orgamse a small ampbbious force to strike along the west coast 
behmd the enemy’s Imes A successful raid was carried out on 
December 27, but the enemy, havmg almost complete mastery 
of the air, was soon able to unmobihse our puny naval force 
operatmg from Port Swettenham On January i a new flotilla of 
six fast landmg-craft just arrived from Amenca was destroyed 
Thereafter only attempts to parry any Japanese thrust by sea were 
found possible 

The Kampar position was held by the iith Indian Division for 
four days of violent assault, but then on January 2 a Japanese 
lan flmg was reported near the mouth of the Perak nver which 
threatened to cut the road behmd them General Headi, expectmg 
a seaborne attack near Kuala Selangor, some miles farther to the 
rear, ordered an amphibious counter-attack by a small force of 
Royal Marines from Port Swettenham, but nothmg was found 
On the followmg mght, January 3/4, a landmg took place near 
Kuala Selangor, but evidence of its strength is lackmg Reports 
of enemy movements were scanty and confusing, and m any 
case there were no adequate forces to mtcrvenc Our troops 
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withdrew, and a front vias formed agam on the Shm river, witli 
one brigade detached to the soutli-west to hold off a possible 
thrust from the rear 

ic k -fr k 

Only tired tioops awaited the next inevitable attack, most of 
them had been contmuously engaged for the past three weeks, 
and they could not withstand the violent blow which fell on them 
on January 7 The Japanese attacked m moonhght with tanks 
straight down the mam road, and broke the hne Both brigades 
were thrown mto confusion, and extricated themselves only after 
heavy loss This severe reverse imperilled the whole plan of 
delaymg the enemy until our reinforcements arrived Moreover, 
on the east coast the 9th Division was severely affected Its 
bngade at Kiuntan had been withdrawn after mflictmg two 
thousand casualties on the Japanese, and the division was concen- 
trated near Raub Any further withdrawal on the west toast 
would expose its flank 

At this moment General Wavell, who had arrived m Singapore 
on his way to take up the A B D A Command, visited the front 
He ordered a deep withdrawal to get well clear of the Japanese, 
and thus give a breathmg-spacc to our exhausted men behmd 
whatever fresh, or comparatively fresh, troops could be gathered 
The position selected was a hundred and fifty miles farther back, 
along the nver Muar, with its right near Segamat Major-General 
Gordon Bennett, of the Austrahan Division, was placed m com- 
mand, with one of his own brigades (the 27th), the 9th Bntish- 
Indian Division, withdrawn from the east roast, and the newly 
arrived 45th Indian Infantry Brigade The nth British-Indian 
Division, on whom hitherto the brunt had fallen, was to rest and 
refit behind this front The retreat began on January 10. The 
enemy was shaken off after some stiff rearguard fighting, and four 
days later the new front was formed At the same time our base 
on the sea at Port Swettenham was abandoned and the remnants 
of our hght naval craft retired to Batu Pahat Plere on January 16 
a small Japanese force landed from the sea Only two craft were 
available to intercept, and these failed to find the enemy 
The all-important convoy with the leading bngade (the 53rd) 
of the iSth Division and the consignment of fifty Hurricanes was 
rmw unloadmg at Singapore They had been safely escorted by 
the Navy and the Air Force through the perils of the sea appioach. 
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v/ithin easy striking distance of the enemy’s air. The value oi 
these reinforcements was less than their numbers suggest. The 
45th Indian Brigade was young, only partly trained, and not 
trained at aU in jungle warfare. The i8th British Division, which, 
after three months on board ship, needed time to get on their 
tactical feet, had to be thrown into the losing battle as soon as 
they were landed. 
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Great hopes were pinned on the Hurricane fighters Here at last 
were aircraft of quahty to match tlic Japanese. They were 
assembled with all speed and took the air For a few days indeed 
they did much damage, but the conditions were strange to the 
newly arnved pilots, and before long the Japanese supcnoiity m 
numbers began mcreasmgly to take its toll They dwmdled fast 

***** 

The Battle of Segamat-Muar was fiercely contested for a week 
General Gordon Bennett posted the bulk of his force to block the 
approaches to Segamat, with the 45th Indian Brigade and one 
Austrahan battahon, jomed later by a second, to defend the lower 
reaches of the Muar nver A highly successful ambush m front 
of Segamat cost the Japanese several hundred men, and although 
later fighting was mtense the enemy were firmly held At Muar 
however the four defendmg battahons were assailed on January 15 
by the whole of the Impeiial Guards Division both frontally and 
by a senes of flank landmgs from the sea For some days they 
were surrounded as they fought their way south In the end they 
■^i^cre forced to abandon their transport and break out m smaU 
parties Of the 4,000 men of this force only about 800 returned 
Bngadicr Duncan and all the battahon commanders and the 
seconds-m-command of the 45th Brigade were killed This small 
force, by dogged resistance agamst an enemy greatly superior in 
numbers and master of the air, had held off the threat to the flank 
and rear of the defenders of Segamat, who were thus enabled to 
withdraw, though only just m tune To safeguard this retreat tw o 
Bntish battalions of the 53rd Brigade were drawn into the fight, 
and part of the iith British-Indian Division, refittmg behind the 
front, was posted to deal with landmgs, or the threat of them, on 
the coast at Batu Pahat and farther south 
Our forces now stood on a nmety-mile front across the southern 
tip of the Malayan peninsula from Mersmg to Batu Pahat The 
enemy followed closely At Mersmg and Kluang there were 
sharp encounters, but agam the decisive attack came on the west 
coast, where the two British battahons held Batu Pahat for five 
<^ys By then all duect exit was blocked, and the troops made 
then twenty miles retreat down the coast, where two thousand 
men were taken off by the Navy on successive nights 
Meanwhile strong reinforcements reached the Japanese On 
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Jauuiiy 15 a laige convoy discharged two fresh divisions at 
Suigoia, whence they maichcd south upon Kluang, the centie 01 
oui line The enemy now had a full five divisions m Malaya On 
Jammy 26 our couiageous if scanty an leconiiaissance lepoited 
two ciuiseis, eleven destroyeis, two tiansports, and many small 
craft oil Endau All the twenty-thiee airciaft that could be 
musteied for an air-stnke went agamst them in two attacks The 
convoys were protected by Japanese fighters, and oui losses, 
especially of the obsolete Widebeestes, were heavy But the 
attacks were pressed home, both transports weie hit, and at least 
tlinteen enemy aircraft were destroyed This gallant sortie was the 
expnmg effoit of our air striking force The following mght 
two destroyers from Smgapore tried to attack, but they were 
mtercepted and one of them was sunk The landed Japanese came 
rapidly down the coast from Endau to attack the 22nd Austiahan 
Brigade at Mersmg Thus on January 27 there was close action on 
the nght of oi^r hne at Mersmg, m the centre at Kluang, and on 
our exposed left General Percival decided to retire to Smgapore 
Island Every man and vehicle had m the final stage to pass over 
the causeway thither The greater part of one brigade was lost 
m the early stages, but on the mommg of January 3 1 the rest of 
the force had crossed and the causeway was blown up belimd 
them 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

It IS at least arguable whether it would not have been better to 
concentrate all our strength on defending Smgapore Island, 
merely contammg the Japanese advance down the Malayan 
penmsula with hght mobile forces The decision of the com- 
manders on the spot, which I approved, was to fight the battle for 
Smgapore m Johore, but to delay the enemy’s approach thereto as 
much as possible The defence of the mainland consisted of i 
contmuous retreat, with heavy rearguard actions and stubborn 
props The fightmg reflects high credit on the troops and com- 
manders engaged It drew m to itself however nearly all the 
lemforcements piecemeal as they arrived Every advantage lay 
with the enemy There had been mmute pre-war study of 
the ground and conditions Caieful large-scale plans and 
secret infiltration of agents, mcludmg even hidden reserves of 
bicycles for Japanese cychsts, had been made Superior strength 
ana large reserves, some of which were not needed, had beeiii 
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assembled Ail the Japanese divisions were adept m juntfle war- 
fare 

The Japanese mastery of the air, arising, as has been described, 
from our bitter needs elsewhere, and for which the local com- 
manders were m no way responsible, was another deadly fact 
In the result the mam fightmg strength of such an army as we had 
assigned to the defence of Smgapore, and almost all the remforct- 
ments sent aftei the Japanese declaration of war, were used up m 
gallant fightmg on the penmsula, and when these had crossed the 
causeway to what should have been their supreme battleground 
their punch was gone Here they rejomed the local gamson and 
the masses of base details which swelled our numbers though not 
our strength There remamed the two fresh brigades of the i8th 
Bntish Division, newly landed fiom then ships m strange and 
unimagmed surroundmgs after their long voyage The army 
which could fight the decisive struggle for Smgapore and had been 
provided for that supreme objective m this theatie was dissipated 
before the Japanese attack began It might be a hundred thousand 
men, but it was an army no more 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The reader will find among the Appendices a memorandum, 
wntten m 1949, by General Pownall, which sets forth m full the 
pohey followed m the years before the war about the Singapore 
fortress* This also deals with the vanous decisions taken m 
August 1940, and later when Japan occupied Indo-Chma These 
prescribed large mcreases m the garnson, and particularly rem- 
forcement of the air The resources to meet these needs were, as 
I have desenbed, all used elsewhere, and it was only after the 
Japanese declaration of war and the entry of the United States 
that large-scale provision could be made By then it was too late 
The local commanders of course asked for more even than the 
Chiefs of Staff thought desirable It was impossible to meet cither 
need General Pownall’s memorandum gives a balanced account 
In these pages I can only tell the story of what happened 

***** 

The unfoldmg of the tragedy of Smgapore was accompanied 
by the gravest discussions at home and by tense correspondence 
with General Wavell and with Mr. Curtm. 

* Appendix D 
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Prime Minister {Washington) to General Wavell 9 Jan 42 

As you know from the telegiains, I have been anxious that the 
British forces m the Malayan peninsula should be conserved as much as 
possible for the defence of the Singapore fortress and its Tohore hinter- 
land J therefore highly approve tne manner m which a rearguard 
operation is bemg conducted so as to inflict the greatest loss and delay 
upon the enemy and to demohsh all that imght be of use to him 
Nevertheless I do not understand why our position should be repeatedly 
turned by seaborne movements of the enemy brought down the west 
coast of the penmsula m unarmed steamers, junks, or fishing-vessels, 
which come up the various rivers and creeks and force us to retire 
Surely one or two submarines could operate to bar these likely river- 
mouths by sinkmg with their 4-inch guns or toipedoes these unarmed 
troop-carrymg vessels They could always dive vhen enemy aircraft 
arrived, thus they would protect the western flank of our troops m 
the penmsula and enable every mch of ground to be sold as dearly as 
possible without compromising our forces I should be very glad if 
you would let me know how this matter stands, and whether anything 
can be done about it, so that I may explain it to the President, with 
whom I am constantly discussing all aspects of the war 

To the critical questions I had put about the Japanese amphi- 
bious activities on the west coast of Malaya General Wavell 
leplied 

General Wavell to Pi mu Miiiista 10 Jan 42 

You will have seen my telegram to the Chiefs of Staff on general 
situation in Malaya Naval action against threat to western flank has 
been under attention smee this was first apparent Patrol boats were 
tried at begmnmg, but were shot up by air attacks during the day 
Destroyer Scout has been operating last three mghts from base m 
Sumatra Only three Dutch submarines aie now operating in Malaya, 
and arrangements have already been made for the first one returned 
from other operations to operate off the west coast between Penang 
and Selangor, commencing January 12 

I could not feci sansfied with this, 01 a fuller explanation which 
tcachcd us later 

Prime Minister to Fmt Sea Lord 22 Jan 42 

This is really not good enough Here we have been absolutely 
out-manoeuvred and apparently outfought on the west coast of Malaya 
by an enemy who has no warship in the neighbourhood Consequently 
our forces are made to retire from successive positions, preaous rime, 
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IS gamed by the enemy, and a general state of msccunty engendered 
m our iightmg troops The shortcomings art only too evident Why 
were the enemy allowed to obtam all these crafts Wc apparently have 
none or very few, although these were waters we, until recently, con- 
trolled Secondly, when mention is made of heavy machine-gun fixe 
from the banks, how is it the enemy hold these banks? They cannot 
be manning with machine-guns pomts commanding every part of the 
sea [coast] down which these barges must come 
You should surely call for much more precise reports This com- 
mand of the western shores of Malaya by the Japanese without the 
possession of a smglc ship of war must be reckoned as one of the most 
astomshmg British lapses recorded in naval history I am sorry to be 
disagreeable, but I look for a further report of a far more searching 
mqmry 

Admiral Pound sent a full reply 

First Sea Lord to Prime Minister 24 Jan 42 

In your mmute of January 22 you have treated the operation on the 
west coast of Malaya purely from the naval point of view, whereas wc 
have learnt from bitter expenence that wherever small craft have to 
work close mshore where the enemy have air superionty the problem 
IS both a naval and an air one 

2 Had this infiltration down the coast taken place m 1914 I think 
it could fairly have been said that the Navy had tailed to play its part 
In 1942 the conditions are entirely different 
4 With the knowledge now in our possession it appears that the 
sequence of events was as follows 

(a) Accordmg to the Governor’s telegram to the Secretary of 
State for the Colomes, arrangements had been made before 
the war that the demal of small craft to the enemy should be 
achieved by sendmg all craft well up the rivers, and this was 
apparently done when the mihtary authorities were advised 
that the locahty had become threatened This move on our 
part was partly defeated by the infiltration by the enemy 
through the jungle paths, by wbch they reached positions 
where our craft were hidden up the nvers Wc know how- 
ever that all power boats and the m^onty of other craft were 
destroyed 

(h) The rot appears to have started at Penang, where the arrange- 
ments to put mto force the ‘^scorched earth” pohey appear to 
have completely broken down The enemy thus had a con- 
siderable number of small craft with which to commence 
working down the coast At that end wc had nothing Nor 
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could we have maintained anytlnng owing to the enemy’s 
air superiority 

(c) To counter the enemy movements from Penang, which is 
340 miles from Smgapore, we had a small number of small 
craft at the latter place mounting hght guns winch were 
improvised on the outbreak of war Owmg to the enemy 
control of air it was practically impossible for these craft to 
move by day, and those which had attempted to do so were 
sunk 

(d) The enemy have transported motor landing-craft overland 
from Smgora and arc usmg these 

5 The situation at the present time is that the Rear-Admiral in 
Malaya is makmg every effort to supplement the patrol craft, and 
General Wavell has been asked if the Dutch can help, and the Govern- 
ment of India has been asked if the Royal Indian Navy can assist The 
Air Force are also co-operating with hmited resources 

It must be recogmsed that our effective fightmg ships were 
barely enough to escort our remforemg convoys and to keep 
open the sea approaches to Smgapore For coastal work there 
was nothing beyond a few weakly armed small craft and some 
converted coasters eqmpped with inferior weapons Our few 
feeble craft persevered against overwhelmmg air-power Their 
spirit was not lackmg, but they had not the means to wm success 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

It soon became clear that General Wavell had already doubts 
of our abihty to mamtain a prolonged defence of Smgapore 
The reader have seen how' much I had coxmted upon the 
island and fortress standmg a siege requirmg heavy artillery to be 
landed, transported, and mounted by the Japanese Before I left 
Washmgton I still contemplated a resistance of at least two 
months I watched with misgivmgs but without effective mter- 
vention the consumption of our forces m their retreat through 
the Malay peninsula On the other hand, there was the gam of 
precious tmie 

Getieral Wavell to Chiefs of Staff 14 Jan 42 

Flew Smgapore yesterday, January 13, and motored Segamat to 
meet Heatli and Gordon Bennett Plan is bemg carried out, but 9th 
and iith Divisions have been further weakened both m numbers and 
morale by tlic fighting nortli of Kuala Lumpur, and enemy’s advance 
has been more rapid man I had hoped Batue for Smgapore wiU be a 
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ciose-run thing and we shall need luck m getting in convoys safely and 
up to time Continuous heavy ram all yesterday sheltered important 
convoy m final approach and may help to delay enemy Gordon 
Bennett and Austrahans m good heart and will handle enemy roughly, 
I am sure 

ic -k k ir iK 

In order to make sure about the landward defences, which 
hitherto I had taken for gianted, and the picparation foi standing 
a siege, I sent the foUowmg telegram 

Prme Mmistei (Washington) to General Wavell 15 Jan 12 

Please let me know your idea of what would happen m event of 
your being forced to withdraw into the island 
How many troops would be needed to defend this area^ What means 
are there of stopping landings [such] as were made in Hong Kong^ 
What arc defences and obstructions on landward sidc^ Are you sure 
you cm dominate with fortress cannon any attempt to plant siege 
battenes^ Is everything bemg prepared, and what has been done about 
the useless mouths^ It has always seemed to me that the vital need is 
to prolong the defence of the island to last possible minute, but of 
course I hope it will not come to tins 
3 Everyone here is very pleased with the telegrams you have sent, 
which give us all the feeling how buoyantly and spaciously you arc 
grappling with your tremendous task All the Americans seem to 
have the same confidence m you as have your British friends 

Wav ell’s reply to this message did not reach me till after iny 
return to London 

General Wavell to Prme Minister 16 Jan 42 

I discussed the defence of island when recently at Singapore, ind 
have asked for detailed plans Until quite lecently all plans were based 
on repulsing seaborne attacks on island and holding land attack m 
Johore or fardier north, and httle or nothing was done to construct 
defences on north side of island to prevent crossing Johore Straits, 
though arrangements have been made to blow up the causeway The 
fortress cannon of heaviest nature have all-round traverse, but their 
flat trajectory makes them unsuitable for counter-battery work Could 
certainly not guarantee to domniate enemy siege batteries with them 
Supply situation satisfactory Have already authorised removal of 
certain Air Force establishments and stores to Sumatra and Java to 
prevent congestion Will cable further when I receive detailed plans 
Much will depend on air situation 

It was witli feelings of painful surprise that I read this message 
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on fhc moinmg of the 19th So thti c wcic no permanent foi tifi- 
cadons covcimg the landwaid side of the naval base and of the 
city' Moreovei, even more astoundmg, no measures woith 
speaking of had been taken by any of the commanders smee the 
war began, and more especially since the Japanese had established 
themselves m Indo-China, to construct field defences They had 
not even mentioned the fact that they did not exist 
All that I had seen 01 read of war had led me to the convic- 
tion that, having regard to modem fire-power, a few weeks will 
suffice to Cl cate strong field defences, and also to limit and canalise 
the enemy’s front of attack by minefields and other obstructions 
Moreovei, it had never entered into my head that no circle of 
detached forts of a permanent character protected the rear of the 
famous fortress I cannot undei stand how it was I did not know 
this But none of the officers on the spot and none of my pro- 
fessional advisers at home seem to have leahsed this awful need 
At any rate, none of them pointed it out to me— not even those 
who saw my telegrams based upon the false assumption that a 
icgulai siege would be reqmred I had read of Plevna in 1877, 
where, before the era of machme-guns, defences had been im- 
provised by the Turks in the actual teeth of the Russian assault, 
and I had examined Verdun m 1917, where a field army lymg*m 
and among detached forts had a year earher made so glorious a 
record I had put my faith m the enemy bemg compelled to use 
aitillcry on a very large scale ui Older to pulverise our strong 
points at Singapore, and in the almost prohibitive difficulties and 
long dcla-ys which would impede such an artillery concentration 
and the gathering of ammunition along Malayan commumca- 
tions Now, suddenly, all this vanished away, and I saw before 
me the hideous spectacle of the almost naked island and of the 
weaned, if not exhausted, troops retreatmg upon it 

I do not wiite this in any way to excuse myself I ought to 
have known My advisers ought to have known and I ought to 
have been told, and I ought to have asked The reason I had not 
asked about this mattei, amid die thousands of questions I put, 
was diat the possibility of Singapore having no landward defences 
no more entered mto my mind than that of a batdeship bemg 
launched without a bottom I am aware of the vaiious reasons 
that have been given foi this failure the preoccupation of the 
troops m trammg and in bmldmg defence works m Northern 
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Malaya, the shortage of cmhan labour, pre-war financnl limita- 
tions and centrahsed War Office control, the fact that the Army’s 
role was to protect the naval base, situated on the north shoic of 
the island, and that it was therefore their duty to fight in front of 
that shore and not along it I do not consider these reasons valid 
Defences should have been built 
My immediate reaction was to repair the neglect so far as time 
allowed I at once dictated the followmg minute 

Prime Minister to General Ismay^for COS Committee ip Jm 42 

I must confess to being staggered by Wavelfs telegram of the i6th 
and other telegrams on the same subject It never occurred to me for a 
moment, nor to Sir John Dill, with whom I discussed the matter on 
the outward voyage, that the gorge of the fortress of Smgapore, with 
Its splendid moat half a mile to a mile wide, was not entirely fortified 
against an attack from the northward What is the use of having an 
island for a fortress if it is not to be made mto a citadel^ To construa 
a hnc of detached works with searchhghts and cross-fire combined 
with immense wirmg and obstrucuon of the swamp areas, and to 
provide the proper ammunition to enable the fortress guns to dominate 
enemy batteries planted in Johore, was an elementary peace-time 
provision which it is incredible did not exist m a fortress which has 
be€n twenty years building If this was so, how much more should 
the necessary field works have been constructed during the two and 
a half years of the present war^ How is it that not one of you pointed 
this out to me at any time when these matters have been under dis- 
cussion^ More especially should this have been done because in my 
vanous minutes extending over the last two years I have repeatedly 
shown that I rehed upon tins defence of Singapore Island against a 
formal siege, and have never relied upon the Kra Isthmus plan In 
England at the present time we have found it necessary to protect the 
gorges of all our forts against a landing raid from the rear, and the 
Portsdown HiU forts at Portsmouth show the principles which have 
long prevailed 

3 Seaward batteries and a naval base do not constitute a fortress, 
which IS a completely encircled strong place Merely to have seaward 
batteries and no forts or fixed defences to protect their rear is not to 
be excused on any ground By such neglect the whole security of the 
fortress has been at the mercy of 10,000 men breaking across the straits 
m small boats I warn you this will be one of the greatest scandals that 
could possibly be exposed 

4 Let a plan be made at once to do the best possible while the battle 
m Johore is going forward This plan should comprise 
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(a) An attempt to use the fortress guns on the northern front by 
filing reduced charges and by running in a certain quantity of 
high explosive if none exists 

(h) By mining and obstiuctmg the landing-places v- here any con- 
siderable force could gather 

(r) By wiring and laying booby-tiaps in mangrove swamps and 
other places 

(d) By constructing field works and strong points with field 
aitillcry and machine-gun cross-fire 

{e) By collecting and taking under our control every conceivable 
small boat that is found in the Johore Straits or anywhere else 
withm reach 

( f) By planting field batteries at each end of the straits, carefully 
masked and with searchlights, so as to destroy any enemy 
boat that may seek to enter the straits 

(^) By forming the nuclei of three or four mobile counter-attack 
reserve columns upon which the troops when driven out of 
Johore can be formed 

(li) The entire male population should be employed upon con- 
structing defence works The most rigorous compulsion is 
to be used, up to the limit where picks and shovels aic avail- 
able 

(/) Not only must the defence of Singapore Island be maintained 
by every means, but the whole island must be fought for 
until evciy single unit and every smgle stiong point has been 
separately destroyed 

(/) Finally, the city of Singapore must be converted into a 
citadel and defended to the death No surrender can be 
contemplated 

On this the Chiefs of Staff sent the following instructions 

oj Sta£ to General Wavell 20 Jan 42 

The eventuahty of the Battle of Johore going against you should 
be taken mto account, and all preparations should be made for the 
utmost possible defence of the island Following are some particular 
points 

1 Full preparations should be made to use fortress guns against 
landward attack and effective fire-control should be organised Repoit 
most urgent requirements Ingh explosive, when possibdity of provision 
will be examined 

2 Land approaches from the straits and landing-places and exits 
thertfrom m the island should be obstructed with wire, mines, booby- 
traps, or any other means possible 
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3 A proportion of beach defence guns and M G s should be diverted 
firom the south sectors to the north and west of the island 

4 All boats or small craft in the straits or outside them within reach 
of the island should be collected under our control or destroyed 

5 Defence must be based on system of localities for ail ground 
defence sited to cover most dangerous avenues of approach In view 
of the difficulty of siting beach defences in the swamps, i good system 
of mobile reserves ready to dehver rapid counter-attack should be 
built up A system of switch lines should also be developed in the 
interior to prevent exploitation of successful landmgs Full u’^e should 
be made of all available avdian and military labour for tins, and 
generally for defence works of all kinds 

6 All possible measures should be taken to guard against attempted 
night landings succeeding by surprise In this connection, unlikely 
landmg-places should again be reconnoitred in the light of Japanese 
tactics and mobility 

7 Adequate measures should be made for defence of aerodromes 
and other possible landing-grounds m Johorc and Singapore against 
Japanese airborne foices repotted under preparation m ludo-Chma 
Full use must be made of R A F personnel 

8 Effective measures should be worked out to disperse and control 
the avil populauon and to suppress Fifth Column activity 

9 Personnel for fixed defences should be armed and assigned tasks 
m the local defence scheme 

10 The best possible signal communications should be developed 
throughout the island, and also to aerodromes m Sumatra, on which 
close support aircraft may be based 

11 [We] reahsc that acuon will already have been taken on many 
of these points, m which case we shall be grateful for an early report 
Action on the remainder should be imtiated without delay and all 
possible steps taken to prepare for protracted defence 

Meanwhile I had telegraphed to General Wavell 

20 Jan 42 

Now that you have become Supreme Commander of the A B D A 
nations in the South-Western Pacific, I cannot of course send you any 
direct instructions All your operative orders, winch I hope will be as 
few as possible, will come through the combmed C ,0 S Committee 
from the President at Washington Nevertheless, I propose to con- 
tmuc our correspondence whenever I have suggcstiom to make or 
questions to ask This wdl be especially the case where the local 
defence of a fortress like Singapore is involved It is m this light that 
you must view the telegram sent you to-day bv the C O S Committee 
about the landward defences of Singapore Island. I was greatly dis- 
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tressed by your telegrams, and I want to make it absolutely clear that 
I expect every inch oi: ground to be defended, every sciap of material 
or defences to be blown to pieces to prevent capture by the enemy, and 
no question of surrender to be entei tamed until after piotracted light- 
mg among the rains of Singapore City 

1 also minuted to the Chiefs of Staff 

Prime Minister to General bmay, for C O S Committee 20 Jan 42 

This [the reinforcement of Burma] is surely a matter for the Supreme 
Commander, but an opinion should be expressed by the Chiefs of 
Staff Obviously nothing should distract us from ^-he Battle of Smga- 
pore, but should Smgapore fall quick transference of forces to Burma 
might be possible As a strategic object, I regard keeping the Burma 
Road open as more important than the retention of Singapore 

Chiefs of Staff to General Percival {Singapore) 21 Jan 42 

War Cabinet discussed recent developments m Malaya 

2 They were disturbed by the reports of continued Japanese land- 
ings behmd our lines on the west coast of Malaya It had been hoped 
that local naval forces could have been improvised to deal effectively 
With these incursions by presumably unarmed enemy vessels Please 
report fully what has been done and what you hope to do in this 
matter 

3 Another question which came under discussion was the water- 
supply in Singapore Island Beanng m mind that Hong Kong had to 
surrender through shortage of water, are you satisfied that Singapore 
could carry on, even if cut off from the mainiand^ 

4 The Governor was mstructed over a month ago to evacuate as 
many houches inutiles as possible from Smgapore Please telegraph 
numbers already evacuated and future plans 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

when I awoke on the inornuig of the 21st the following most 
pesnimstic telegram from General Waveli about the prospects of 
holding Smgapore lay at the top of my box 

General Waveli to Prime Minister ip 42 

Officer whom I had sent to Smgapore for plans of defence of island 
has now returned Schemes are now being prepared for defence of 
northern part of island Number of troops required to hold island effectively 
probably are as qreat as or greater than number required to defend Johote * 1 
have ordered Peraval to fight out the battle in Joliorc, but to work out 
plans to prolong resistance on island as long as possible should he lose 
Johorc battle I must warn you however that I doubt whethei island 

My ittlict , — AuTSiCWu 


♦7 
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can be held for long once Johore is lost Tbc foi tress guns are sited 
for use against ships, and have mostly ammunition for that purpose 
only, many can only fire seawards * Part of garrison has already been 
sent into Johore, and many troops icmaming are doubtful value I am 
sorry to give you depressing picture, but I do not want you to hive 
false picture of the island fortress Singapore defences were constructed 
entirely to meet seaward attack I still hope Johore may be held till 
next convo} arrives 

And also later the foUowmg arrived 

General Pownall to Pttme Minister Jan 42 

Wavell has flown Singapore at short notice, as situation appears to 
be worsemng 

Situation Muar front confused, but 45th Brigade and and Australian 
Battahon withdrawing Baku area to link up with 331 d Infantiy 
Brigade, which is to secure Payong Hill, eight miles north of Batu 
Pahat Bught flank now withdrawn beliind nvei Segamat and to 
Labis to~mght 

Wavell will telegraph on return 

General Wavell to C O S 20 Jan 42 

Flew Singapore to-day and saw Percival, Heath, and Simmons 

Situation m Malaya greatly deteriorated Whole of 45th Indian 
Infantiy Brigade and two Austrahan battahons cut off about Bakn, 
east of Muar, and have apparently failed to make good their with- 
drawal 53rd Brigade at Payong, twenty miles east of Baku, also being 
heavily attacked 

2 This situation m south wiU necessitate withdrawal of tioops in 
Scgamat-Labis area, and may necessitate general withdrawal towaids 
Johore, Bahru, and eventually to island 

3 Preparatory measures for defence of island being made with 
hmited resources available Success of defence will depend on numbers 
and state of troops withdrawn from Johore, arrival of icinfoi cements, 
and ability of Air Force to maintam fighters on island If all goes well, 
hope prolonged defence possible 

4 Singapore was bombed twice this mormng by about fifty planes 
each time Military damage at present unknown 

General Wavell also replied to my telegram of the 20th, but 
this reached me in the evenmg 

General Wavell to Prime Minister 21 Jan 42 

Am glad that you will continue to let me know your mind 

2 I am anxious that you should not have false impression of defences 

This IS inaccurate The mi^onty of the guns could fire landwards also 
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of Singapore Island I did not realise m)sclf until lately how entirely 
defences were planned against seaward attack only Points in C O S 
telegram have all been considered, and are m hand as far as possible 
3 I hope to get Indian Brigade and remainder of i8th Division into 
Singapore After allowing for losses, this should give equivalent of 
approximately three divisions for defence of island, if we are driven 
mto it Subsequent reinforcements will probably have to be used for 
defence of Java and Sumatra, which are both weakly held We are 
concocting plans with Dutch for this 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

1 pondered over Wavell’s telegram of the 19th for a long time 
So far I had thought only of animating, and as far as possible com- 
pellmg, the desperate defence of the island, the fortress, and the 
city, and this m any case was the attitude which should be mam- 
tamed unless any decisive change of policy was ordered But now 
I began to think more of Burma and of the remforcements on the 
way to Smgapore These could be doomed or diverted There 
was still ample time to turn their prows northward to Rangoon 

I therefore prepared the foUowmg mmute to the Chiefs of Staff, 
and gave it to General Ismay m time for their meetmg at 

II 30 a m on the 21st I confess freely however that my mmd 
was not made up I leaned upon my friends and counsellors We 
all suffered extremely at this time 

Prime Mumter to General Ismay, for COS Committee 21 Jan 42 

In view of this very bad telegram from General Wavell, we must 
reconsider the whole position at a Defence Committee meetmg to- 
mght 

We have already committed exactly the error which I feared when 
I sent my ‘^Beware' ^ telegram from the ship on the way out Forces 
which might have made a sohd front m Johore, or at any rate along 
the Smgapore waterfront, have been broken up piecemeal No 
defensive hnc has been constructed on the landward side No defence 
has been made by the Navy to the enemy’s turmng movements on 
the west coast of the pemnsula General Wavell has expressed the 
opmion that it will take more troops to defend Smgapore Island than 
to win the battle m Johore The battle m Johore is almost certainly lost 
His message gives httle hope for prolonged defence It is evident 
that such defence would be only at the cost of all the remforcements 
now on the way If General Wavell is doubtful whether more than a 
few weeks’ delay can be obtamed, the quesnon anscs whether we 
should not at once blow the docks and batteries and workshops to 
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pieces and concentrate everjtlmig on the defence ot Buinu and 
keeping open the Burmi Road 

3 It appears to me that this question should be squarely faced now 
and put bluntly to General Wavell What is the value of Singapore 
[to the enemy] above the many harbours in the South-West Pacific if 
all naval and military demolitions are thorouglily earned out^ On 
the other hand, the loss of Burma would be very grievous It would 
cut us off from the Clnnese, whose troops have been the most success- 
ful of those yet engaged against the Japanese We may, by muddling 
things and hesitating to take an ugly decision, lose both Singapore and 
the Buima Road Obviously the decision depends upon how long 
the defence of Smgaporc Island can be maintained If it is only for \ 
few weeks, it is certainly not worth losing all our reinforcements and 
aircraft 

3 Moi cover, one must consider that the fall of Singapore, accoin- 
pamed as it will be by the fall of Corregidor, will be a tremendous 
shock to India, which only the arrival of powerful forces and successful 
action on the Burma front can sustam 

Pray let all this be considered this morning 

k ic ii: 'k ic 

The Chiefs of Staff reached no definite conclusion, and when 
we met m the evening at the Defence Committee a similar 
hesitation to commit ourselves to so grave a step prevailed The 
direct initial responsibihty lay with General Wavell as Allied 
Supreme Commander Personally I found the issue so difficult 
that I did not press my new view, which I should have done if I 
had been resolved We could none of us foresee the collapse of 
the defence which was to occur m httlc more than three weeks 
A day or two could at least be spared for further thought 

k k k k k 

Sir Earle Page, the Australian representative, did not of course 
attend the Chiefs of Staff Committee, nor did I invite him to the 
Defence Committee By some means or other he was shown a 
copy of my minute to the Chiefs of Staff He immediately tele- 
graphed to his Government, and on January 24 we received a 
message from Mr Curtm, which contamed a severe reproach 

Mr Curttn to Pi me Minister 23 Jan 42 

I am communicatmg the followmg message as the result of an 
emergency meeting of the War Cabmet summoned to-day to con- 
sider reports on the situation in Malaya 

SO 
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Page has reported that the Defence Committee has been con- 
sidering tlie evacuation of Mala)- a and Smgapore After all the assur- 
ances wc have been given the evacuation of Singapore would be 
regarded here and elsewhere as an inexcusable betrayal Smgapore is 
a central fortress m the system of the Empire and local defence As 
stated m my telegram, we understood that it was to be made im- 
pregnable, uid m any c^^ent it was to be capable of holding out for a 
prolonged period until the arrival of the mam fleet 

Even m an emergency diversion of reinforcements should be to tlie 
Netherlands East Indies and not Burma Anytlimg else would be 
deeply resented, and might force the Netherlands East Inches to make 
a separate peace 

On the faith of the proposed flow of reinforcements, we have 
acted and carried out our part of the bargam We expect you not to 
frustrate the whole purpose by evacuation 

The trend of the situation m Malaya and the attack on Rabaul are 
giving rise to a public feehng of grave uneasiness at Alhed impotence 
to do anythmg to stem the Japanese advance The Government, m 
realismg its responsibihty to prepare the pubhc for the possibihty of 
resistmg an aggressor, also has a duty and obhgation to explam why it 
may not have been possible to prevent the enemy reachmg our shores 
It IS therefore in duty bomid to exhaust all the possibihties of tiae 
situation, the more so since the Australian people, having volunteered 
for service overseas in large numbers, find it difficult to understand 
why they must wait so long for an improvement m the situation when 
irreparable damage may have been done to their power to resist, the 
prestige of Empire, and the sohdarity of the Alhed cause 

Mr Cuitm’s telegram was both serious and unusual The 
expression “inexcusable betrayal'’ was not m accordance with the 
truth or with military facts A fiightful disaster was approachmg 
Could we avoid it^ How did the balance of loss and gam stands 
At this time the destmation of important forces still rested m our 
contiol There is no “betrayal” m examining such issues with a 
reahstic eye Moieover, the Austrahan War Coninaittee could 
not measure the whole situation Otherwise they would not have 
urged the complete neglect of Burma, which was proved by 
events to be the only place we still had the means to save 

It is not true to say that Mi Curtm's message decided the issue 
If we had all been agreed upon the pohey we should, as I had 
suggested, ceitamly have put the case “bluntly” to Wavell I 
was conscious however of a hardenmg of opimon agamst the 
abandonment of tins renowned key pomt in the Far East The 
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effect that would be produced all over the woild, especiilly in 
the United States, of a British '‘scuttle” while the Aniencins 
fought on so stubbornly at Conegidor was teiiible to unigme 
There is no doubt what a purely militaiy decision should have 
been 

By general agreement or acquiescence howcvci ill efforts were 
made to reinforce Singapore and to sustain its defence The i8th 
Division, part of which had already landed, went forward on its 
way 
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CHAPTER IV 


A VOTE OF CONFIDENCE 


The Political Atmospheie - Need to Warn Parliament of Impending 
Mi^foitunei> - Desire for a Ministry of Ptodnction - Sir Stafford Cripps 
Retvrns fwm Russia - I Offer Him the Ministry of Supply - The 
House of Commons and the Broadcasting of My Statement - I Ask for 
a Vote oj Confdence - Importance of a Division - An Account of the 
Desert Battle - My Tnhite to Rommel - Our Nakednes<i in the Far 
East - The Limits of Our Resources - I Accept Full Responsibility - 
Hard Times Ahead - Friendly Tone of the Debate - Four Hundred 
and Sixty-four to One - American and Allied Relief - Six Liberal 
Abstentions Out of Twenty - Sir Stafford Cnpps Declines the Ministry 
of Supply - My Letter to Him of January 31 


T WAS expected to make a full statement to Parliament about 
I my mission to Washington and all that had happened m the 
JL five weeks I had been away Two facts stood out m my mmd 
The first was that the Grand Alhance was bound to wm the war 
m the long run The second was that a vast, measureless array of 
disasters approached us m the onslaught of Japan Everyone could 
see with intense relief that our life as 1 nation and Empire was no 
longer at stake On the other hand, the fact that the sense ot 
mortal danger was largely removed set every critic, friendly or 
malevolent, free to point out the many eirois which had been 
made Moreover, many felt it their duty to improve our methods 
of conductmg the war and thus shorten the fearful tale I was 
myself profoundly disturbed by the defeats which had already 
fallen upon us, and no one knew better than I that these were but 
the beginnings of the deluge The demeanour of the Austrahan 
Government, the well-mformed and airily detached cnticism of 
the newspapers, the shrewd and constant girdmg of twenty or 
thirty able Members of Parliament, the atmosphere of the lobbies, 
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gave me the sense of an embarrassed, unhappy, baffled public 
opinion, albeit superficial, swelling and mountmg about me on 
every side 

On the othei hand, I was well aware of the strength of m) 
position I could count on the goodwill of the people for the share 
I had had m their survival in 1940 I did not underrate the broad, 
deep tide of national fidehty that bore me forward The War 
Cabmet and the Chiefs of Staff showed me the highest loyalty 
I was sure of myself I made it clear, as occasion required, to 
those about me that I would not consent to the slightest curtail- 
ment of my personal authority and responsibihty The Press was 
full of suggestions that I should remam Prime Minister and make 
the speeches but cede the actual control of the war to someone 
else I resolved to yield nothing to any quarter, to take the prime 
and direct personal responsibihty upon myself, and to demand a 
Vote of Confidence from the House of Commons I also remem- 
bered that wise French saying, ''On ne regne sur les antes qtie par le 
cahne ” 

It was necessary above all to warn the House and the country 
of the misfortunes which impended upon us There is no worse 
mistake m public leadership than to hold out false hopes soon to 
be swept away The British people can face peril or misfoitunc 
with fortitude and buoyancy, but they bitterly resent bemg 
deceived or fmdmg that those responsible for their affairs are 
themselves dwelhng m a fool’s paradise I felt it vital, not only to 
my own position but to the whole conduct of the war, to discount 
future calamities by describmg the immediate outlook m the 
darkest terms It was also possible to do so at tins juncture with- 
out prejudicmg the mihtary situation or disturbmg that undei- 
lymg confidence m ultimate victory which all were now entitled 
to feel In spite of the shocks and stresses which each day brought, 

I did not grudge the twelve or fourteen hours of concentrated 
thought which ten thousand words of origmal composition on a 
vast, many-sided subject demanded, and while the flames of 
adverse war m the Desert licked my feet I succeeded m prepaimg 
my statement and appreciation of our cast 

At this time there was a widely expressed wish for the setting 
up of a Ministry of Production, witli its chief m the War Cabinet 
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In July 1941, befoic starting on my voyage to meet President 
Roosevelt, I had aigued at length m the House that this was not 
at that time necessary But the cuirent of opinion still flowed, and 
was stiengthened, not only by events, but by the positions of the 
men and offices involved The President, for instance, had 
appointed Mr Donald Nelson to supervise the whole field of 
production Ought he not to have an opposite number^ All 
centred upon Lord Beaverbrook, whose success at Washington 
has already been described, and who exerted poweiful influence 
upon the highest American circles concerned In the Mmistry of 
Munitions in 1917 and 1918 I had presided over the spheres now 
covered by the Ministry of Supply and the Mmistry of Airciaft 
Production These depaitments were so closely mterwoven in 
the fields of raw materials and skilled labour that a smgle directmg 
authority would have great advantages As everythmg became 
more gigantic this applied with increasing force Beavei brook 
had the confidence both of the Russians and of the Americans, 
and no one seemed more fitted to head so great a combination 
than he 

Smee he had left the Mmistry of Airciaft Pioduction for that 
of Supply there had been much fiiction, some of it mevitable, on 
the frontiers of these two departments, and I hoped not only to 
restore haimony but to improve results by jommg these two 
great blanches of our armament production under a Minister of 
Production of War Cabmet lank, winch he already held In 
Colonel Moore-Brabazon, Minister of Airciaft Production, and 
m Sir Andrew Duncan, who I considered would be admirable is 
Minister of Supply, I drought he would have two subordinates 
each with Ins own wide sphere of mitiative and judgment While 
all this was stiU revolvmg m my mind a new figure appeared upon 
the scene 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Sir Stafford Cripps had long wished to end his mission m Russia 
The post of Ambassadoi to the So^^iets has been found extremely 
unattractive by aU Biitish and Americans who have been called 
upon to fill It, both durmg and after the war During the period 
before Hitler’s attack langcd Russia with us oui envoy had been 
almost entiiely ignored m Moscow He had hardly ever had 
access to Stalin, and Molotov held him and all other Allied 
Ambassadors at a frigid arm’s-length The shift of the Soviet 
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diplomatic capital from Moscow to Kuibyshev m the ciisis of 
December had only repioduced the unpleasant and unfiuitful 
conditions of Moscow m an aggravated foim When so much 
was being done by direct communication between me and Stalin 
and now between the President and Stalm, the functions of an 
Ambassador became mcieasmgly sepaiatcd fiom the scene of 
decisive business Sir Staffoid hid aheady, when at home at the 
time of the German invasion, cxpicsstd to me his wish to be 
relieved, but he accepted and shiied my view that this should not 
take place at the fiist shock of Russia’s agony Neaily eight 
months had passed since then, and thcie was certainly nothing 
mappropiiate m a political pcisonage of his quahty seekmg to 
‘return to the House of Commons, at the centre of our political 
life I therefoic agreed early m January to his lehef by Sir Arcln- 
bald Claik Kerr 

On January 23 Cripps arrived home from Russia He was at 
this time an important political figure adrift fiom the Labour 
Party, by whom he had been expelled for extremism some years 
earlier His reputation was enhanced by the enthusiasm felt 
throughout Biitam for the valiant Russian resistance with which 
his position as Ambassador was associated The Leftists and their 
Press in Britam had bmlt up the story that he more than any 
living man had been responsible for bimging Russia mto the war 
on the side of solitary, hard-pressed Britain There were some 
on the extreme Left who appeared to regard him as worth lunning 
as an alternative Prime Mimster, and m these circles it was said 
that he would lead the new group of critics of the Government, 
which It was hoped to organise mto an effective Pailiamcntary 
force Ejiowmg his abihties and likmg him person illy, I was 
anxious to brmg him mto the Government, wheie we needed all 
the help we could get As his former colleagues m the Labour 
Party raised no objection, I looked about for an opportunity 

Although I was kept well informed about the Left Wing ideas 
I acted wholly on the merits of the case In the First Woild War, 
while I was Minister of Munitions, Cripps had been assistant 
superintendent of the largest explosives factory m the British 
Empiie, and had filled the post with remarkable cfffcicncy This 
practical admmistrative experience was combined with his out- 
standing intellectual gifts It seemed to me that his appointment 
to the Mmistry of Supply would be m best accord with the 
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public mterest, and might form a part of the major design for 
creating a Mmistry of Pioduction Sir Staffoid and Lady Cripps 
came to luncheon at Chequers on Januaiy 25, and he and I had a 
long and agreeable talk in the afternoon When I made him a 
defimte proposal and explamed the position which the office m 
question would have in the general sphere of war production he 
said he would reflect upon it and let me know 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

On January 27 the debate began, and I laid our case before the 
House I could see they were m a querulous tempei, because when 
I had asked as soon as I got home that my forthcoming statement 
might be electrically recorded so that it could be used for broad- 
casting to the Empire and the United Stares objection was taken 
on various grounds which had no relation to the needs of the 
hour I therefore withdrew my request, although it would not 
have been denied m any other Parhament m the world It was m 
such an atmosphere that I rose to speak 

Since my return to tins country I have come to the conclusion that 
I must ask to be sustained by a Vote of Confidence from the House 
of Commons Tins is a thoroughly normal, constitutional, democratic 
procedure A debate on the war has been asked for I have arranged 
it in the fullest and freest manner for three whole days Any Member 
will be free to say anything he thinks fit about or against the Admims- 
tration or against the composition or personahties of the Government, 
to his heart’s content, subject only to the reservation which the House 
IS always so careful to observe about mihtary secrets Could you have 
anything freer than that^ Could you have any higher expression of 
democracy than that^ Very few other countries have institutions 
strong enough to sustain such a thing while they are fighting for their 
lives 

I owe It to the House to explain to them what has led me to ask 
for their exceptional support at this time It has been suggested that 
we should have a three days’ debate of tins kind, in which the Govern- 
ment would no doubt be lustily belaboured by some of those who 
have lighter burdens to carry, and that at the end we should separate 
without a division In this case sections of the Press winch are hostile — 
and there are some whose hostihty is pronounced — could declare that 
the Government’s credit was broken, and it might even be Innted, 
after all that has passed and all the discussion there has been, that it 
had been privately intimated to me that I should be very reckless if I 
asked for a Vote of Confidence from Parhament 
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We have had a great deal of bad news lately from the F u East, and 
I tlnnk It Inghly probable, for reasons which I shall presently explain, 
that we shall have a great deal more Wrapped up m this bad news 
will be many tales of blunders and shortcomings, both m foresight 
and action No one will pretend for a moment that disasters like these 
occur without there having been faults and shortcomings I see all 
this rolling towards us like the waves in a storm, and that is another 
reason why I require a formal, solemn Vote of Confidence from the 
House of Commons, which hitherto in this struggle has ne\er flinched 
The House would fail m its duty if it did not insist upon two things 
first, freedom of debate, and, secondly, a clear, honest, blunt vote 
thereafter Then we shall all know where we are, and all those with 
whom we have to deal, at home and abroad, friend or foe, will 
know where we are and where they are It is because we are to have 
a free debate, in winch perhaps twenty to thirty Members can take 
part, that I demand an expression of opinion from the four or five 
hundred Members who will have to sit silent 

It is because tilings have gone badly and worse is to come that I 
demand a Vote of Confidence If a Member has helpful critiasms to 
make, or even severe corrections to admimster, that may be perfectly 
consistent with thinking that m respect of the Administration, such as 
it IS, he might go farther and fare worse But if an hon gentleman 
dislikes the Government very much and feels it m the pubhc interest 
that It should be broken up, he ought to have the manhood to testify 
his convictions m the Lobby There is no objection to anythmg being 
said m plain Enghsh, or even plamer, and the Government will do 
their utmost to conform to any standard which may be set m the 
course of the debate But no one need be mealy-mouthed in debate, 
and no one should be chicken-hearted m voting I have voted against 
Governments I have been elected to support, and, looking back, I have 
sometimes felt very glad that I did so Everyone in these rough times 
must do what he thmks is his duty 

I gave them some account of the Desert battle 

General Auchmleck had demanded five months’ preparation for his 
campaign, but on November i8 he fell upon the enemy For more 
than two months in the desert the most fierce, continuous battle has 
raged between scattered bands of men, aimed with the latest weapons, 
seeking each other dawn after dawn, fighting to the death throughout 
the day and then often long into the night FIcre was a battle which 
turned out very dififerently from what was foreseen All was dispersed 
and confused Much depended on the individual soldier and the junior 
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ofEcer Much, but not all, because this battle would have been lost 
on November 24 if General Auchinleck had not intervened himself, 
changed the command, and ordered the ruthless pressure of the attack 
to be mamtaincd without regard to risks or consequences But for 
this robust decision we should now be back on the old line from which 
we had started, or pcihaps farther back Tobiuk would possibly have 
fallen, and Rommel might be maiclimg towards the Nile Since then 
the battle has declaied itself Cyienaica has been regained It has still 
to be held We have not succeeded in destroying Rommel’s army, but 
nearly two-tlnrds of it are wounded, prisoners, or dead ^ 

The House did not of course appreciate the significance of 
Rommers successful counter-stroke, for they could be given no 
inklmg of the larger plans that would be opened by a swift British 
conquest of Tripohtania The loss of Benghazi and Agedabia, 
which had already become pubhc, seemed to be a part of the 
sudden ebbs and flows of Desert warfare Moreover, as the tele- 
grams here pimtcd have shown, I had no precise mformation as 
to what had happened, and why 

I could not resist paymg my tribute to Rommel 

I cannot tell what the position at the present moment is on the 
Western front m Cyienaica We have a very daring and skilful 
opponent agamst us, and, may I say across the havoc of war, a great 
general He has certamly received reinforcements Another battle is 
even now m progress, and I make it a rule never to try to prophesy 
beforehand how battles will turn out I always rejoice that I have made 
that rule Naturally, one does not say that we have not a chance 

My reference to Rommel passed off qmte well at the moment 
Later on I heard that some people had been offended They could 
not feel that any virtue should be recogmsed m an enemy leader 
This churhslmcss is a well-known streak m human nature, but 
contrary to the spirit in winch a war is won, or a lastmg peace 
established 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

1 piesently came to the larger issue of our nakedness m the 
Far East 

I have told the House the story of these few months, and hon 
Members will see from it how narrowly our resources have been 

* Corrected figures with post-wai information of enemy casualties are given m 
Volume III, Chapter XXX, p 51 1 Total British casualties were 17,704, enemy casualties 
about 33,000 
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Strained and by what a small margin and by what strokes of foitune — 
for winch we claim no credit — we have survived — so far Where 
should we have been, I wonder, if we had yielded to the clamour 
which was so loud three or four months ago that we should invade 
France or the Low Countrle^^ We can still see on the w^alls the mscrip- 
tion ‘‘Second Front Now'’ Who did not feel the appeal of that^ But 
imagine what our posmon would have been if wc had yielded to this 
vehement temptation Every ton of our shipping, evciy flotilla, every 
aeroplane, the whole strength of our Army, would be committed, and 
would be fighting for life on the French shores or on the shores of 
the Low Countiies All these tioublcs of the Far East and the Middle 
East might have sunk to insignificance compared with the question of 
anothei and far worse Dunkirk 

I suppose there are some of those who were vocal and voluble, and 
even clamant, for a Second Front to be opened in France who are now 
going to come up bland and smihng and ask why it is that we have 
not ample forces m Malaya, Burma, Borneo, and Celebes 

In two and a half years of fighting we have only just managed to 
keep our heads above water We are beginning to see our way 
through It looks as if we were m for a very bad time, but provided 
we all stand together, and provided we throw m the last spasm of our 
strength, it also looks, more than it ever did before, as if we were 
going to win 

While facing Germany and Italy here and in the Nile Valley we 
have rievcr had any power to provide effectively for the defence of the 
Far East It may be that this or that might have been done which 
was not done, but we have never been able to provide effectively for 
the defence of the Far East agamst an attack by Japan It has been the 
policy of the Cabinet at almost all costs to avoid embroilment with 
Japan until we were sure that the Umted States would also be engaged 
We even had to stoop, as the House will remember, when we were 
at our very weakest point, to close the Burma Road for some months 
I remember that some of our present critics were very angry about it, 
but we had to do it There never has been a moment, there never 
could have been a moment, when Great Britain or the British Empire, 
single-handed, could fight Germany and Italy, could wage the Battle 
of Britam, the Battle of the Atlantic, and the Battle of the Middle 
East, and at the same time stand thoroughly prepared in Burma, the 
Malay pemnsula, and generally in the Far East, against the impact of 
a vast military empire like Japan, with more than seventy mobile 
divisions, the third Navy in the world, a great Air Force, and the thrust 
of eighty or nmety millions of hardy, warlike Asiatics If we load 
started to scatter our forces over these immense areas in the Far East 
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we should have been ruined If we had moved large armies of troops 
urgently needed on the war fronts to regions which were not at war 
and might never be at war, we should have been altogether wrong 
We should have cast away the chance, which has now become some- 
thing more than a chance, of all of us emergmg safely from the terrible 
phglit in which we have been plunged 

‘ The decision was taken to make our contribution to Russia, to try 
to beat Rommel, and to form a stronger front from the Levant to the 
Caspian It followed from that decision that it was m our power only 
to make a moderate and partial provision in the Far East against the 
hypothetical danger of a Japanese onslaught Sixty thousand mtn, 
indeed, were concentrated at Singapore, but priority in modern air- 
craft, m tanks, ind m anti-aircraft and anti-tank artillery was accorded 
to the Nile Valley 

For this decision in its broad strategic aspects, and also for the 
diplomatic policy in regard to Russia, I t^e the fullest personal 
responsibility If we have handled our resources wrongly, no one is 
so much to blame as me If we have not got large modern air forces 
and tanks m Burma and Malaya to-night, no one is more accountable 
than I am Why then should I be called upon to pick out scapegoats, 
to throw the blame on generals or airmen or sailors^ Why then should 
I be called upon to drive away loyal and trusted colleagues and fnends 
to appease the clamour of certain sections of the British and Austrahan 
Press, or in order to take the edge off our reverses in Malaya and the 
Far East, and the punishment which we have yet to take there^ 

I had to burden the House for nearly two hours They took 
what they got without enthusiasm But I had the impression that 
they were not unconvinced by the argument In view of what I 
saw commg towards us I thought it well to end by puttmg things 
at their worst, and makmg no promises while not excluding hope 

Although I feel the broadening swell of victory and liberation bear- 
ing us and all the tortured peoples onwards safely to the final goal, I 
must confess to feelmg the weight of the war upon me even more than 
in the tremendous summer days of 1940 There are so many fronts 
which are open, so many vulnerable points to defend, so many inevit- 
able misfortunes, so many shrill voices raised to take advantage, now^ 
that we can breathe more freely, of all the turns and twists of war 
Therefore I feel entitled to come to the House of Commons, whose 
servant I am, and ask them not to press me to act against my conscience 
and better judgment and make scapegoats in order to improve my 
own position, not to press me to do the dungs which may be clamoured 
for at the moment but winch will not help in our war effort, but, on 
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the contrary, to give me their encouragement and to give me their 
aid I have never ventured to predict die future I stand by my 
ongmal programme, blood, toil, tears, and sweat, which is all I have 
ever ofiered, to which I added, five months later, “many shortcommgs, 
mistakes, and disappomtments” But it is because I see the light gleam- 
mg behind the clouds and broadening on our path that I make so bold 
now as to demand a declaration of confidence from the House of 


Commons as an additional weapon in the armoury of the United 


Nations 


* * * * ★ 


The debate then ran on for three days But the tone was to me 
unexpectedly friendly There was no doubt what the House 
would do My colleagues m the War Cabmet, headed by Mr 
Attlee, sustamed the Government case with vigour and even 
fierceness I had to wmd up on the 29th At this time I feared that 
there would be no division I tned by taunts to urge our critics 
mto the Lobby agamst us without at the same time offendmg the 
now thoroughly reconciled assembly But nothmg that I dared 
say could spur any of the disaffected figures m the Conservative, 
iLabour, and Liberal Parties mto votmg Luckily, when the 
division was called the Vote of Confidence was challenged by the 
Independent Labour Party, who numbered three Two were 
required as tellers, and the result was four hundred and sixty-four 
to one I was grateful to James Maxton, the leader of the mmority, 
for brmgmg the matter to a head Such a fuss had been made by 
the Press that telegrams of rehef and congratulation flowed m 
from all over the AUied world The warmest were from my 
American friends at the White House I had sent congratulations 
to the President on his sixtieth birthday “It is fun,” he cabled, 
“to be in the same decade with you ” The naggers m the Press 
were not however without resource They spun round with the 
alacrity of squirrels How unnecessary it had been to ask for a 
Vote of Confidence’ Who had ever dreamed of r ba llpnging the 
National Government? These “shnll voices”, as I called tbpm 
were but the unknowmg heralds of approachmg catastrophe 

Prime Minister to Chief Whip 31 Jan 42 

I congratulate you on the splendid Conservative vote ind on the 
steady increase in it over nearly two years 
I am writmg to the Leader of the Liberal Party about their vote 
Perhaps you will check the enclosed letter, and, if you do not disagree 
with It, seal and send on 
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Mr Churchill to Sir Archthald Sinclair 31 j^n 42 

I must draw your attention to the voting of the Liberal Party in the 
fdousc on the Vote of Confidence Out of a total of twenty^ six 
abstained or were absent, leaving fourteen to represent the party Of 
these fourteen three were Mimsters, viz , yourself, Johnston, and Foot 
You also have an Under-Secretaryship in the Lords This is a lot of 
sail to carry on so small a hull, and I :fear that the Conservative Party, 
which in the three divisions during the hfe of the present Government 
has voted 252, 281, and 309 respectively, will become cntical of the 
lack of support given to the Government 
At the same time, the Neti^s Chromcle has become one of the most 
critical and often hostile newspapers, and fallen sadly below the splendid 
but instructed independence of the Manchester Guardian 
I suggest to you that these matters require your very earnest atten- 
tion As you know, I have never measured the strength of the Liberal 
Party by its Parhamentary representation Nevertheless, when its 
numbers arc so small it seems to me all the more necessary to have 
unity of action on occasions of confidence m the Government, which 
the party has formally and officially dcaded to jom and support 

★ ★ tAt T*r 


Sir Stafford Cripps had not spoken in the course of the debate, 
but during its progiess he wrote me a friendly letter declmmg my 
proposal that he should become Mmister of Supply under the 
conditions I had suggested The least that was necessary, he said, 
to get the increased production looked for was that the Mmister 
of Supply should be complete master m his own department, a 
member of the War Cabinet, and responsible for allocations and 
pnonties “From this you will see that I should not feel myself 
justified m takmg on the task under the conditions suggested, as I 
do not feci I could make a success of the post, and I should only 
disappomt both you and the public I am sorry that I feel myself 
compelled, after the most careful and anxious consideration, to 
come to this negative conclusion, as I had hoped that I might be 
able to give you some small help with the heavy burden you are 
bearmg ” 

I replied , 

^ 31 Jan 42 

I am sorry that you do not feel able to help us by taking over the 
vast business of the Ministry of Supply, except under conditions which 
It IS not m my power to meet 

Tliat the Mmister of Supply should be a Member of the War 
Cabinet would vitiate the policy, upon which Parhament has lately 
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sho^n Itself so strongl) set, of having a Minister of Pioduction with 
general supervisory duties ovei the whole field of war supply It 
would also still further depart from the principle of a small War 
Cabinet, upon which so much stress was laid by public opinion at the 
time and after the formation of the present Government We have 
already increased our numbers from five to eight, and if you count 
the Minister of State in Cairo we should be nine If the Minister of 
Supply were added [ex officio it would be impossible to exclude 
the Minister for Aircraft Production If the heads of these two supply 
departments were in the War Cabinet it would be necessary to include 
the Ministerial heads of the fighting departments whom they serve 
Thus the two principles of a [small] War Cabinet and a Mimster of 
Production would both be frustrated I am sure neither the House of 
Commons nor the pubhc would appiove of this 

It will be a pleasure for me to see you from time to time as you 
suggest I shall always be ready to receive your friendly advice, though 
what I had wanted was your active help Perhaps I may be able to 
obtain this some day 

There matters rested — but only for the moment 

* The words ex officio were added in my letter to Sir Stafford Cnpps dated February 9 
See page 6g 
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ui 


HE Vote of Confidence gave but a passing relief I had at 
least given full warning of the disasters ahead Now during 
February they came Meanwhile I could feel the tension in 
political circles growmg There was a demand that the Govern- 
ment should be ‘‘strengthened’' “New blood”, it was said, 
should be added The most noticeable new blood available was 
of course Sir Stafford Cripps I disliked very much making 
changes under external pressure, and had used some bold words 
about It m the Confidence debate But it seemed necessary, as the 
days of February passed, that the changes which the formation 
of a Mimstry of Production would in any case require should be 
of a character amounting to a Mmisterial reconstruction The 
Ministry of Information agents m many parts of the world 
leported that England’s domestic pohtical wrangluigs were doing 
mfimte harm It was evident that decision on the difficult and 
pamful personal questions mvolvcd must be taken soon On the 
other hand, the creation of the Mimstry of Production would be 
better achieved by agreeable processes than rough ones, though 
these nught well be necessary 
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As my plans for the Mimstry of Production approached com- 
pletion I observed with pain that Lord Beaverbrook’s physical 
health was rapidly breaking down He began to suffer acutely 
from asthma, which often deprived him of sleep, that healer of all 
One mght after my return from Waslnngton, when we were m 
conference at the Annexe, I was vexed by a persistent noise, and 
said abruptly, “Let someone go out and stop that cat mewmg ” A 
sdence fell upon the company, and I realised that this was the 
asthma of my poor fnend I expressed my regrets and the 
mcident ended, but I recount it because it shows the stram of 
those exhaustmg times and it is one of the keys to Bcaverbrook’s 
actions Indeed, he seriously contemplated flymg for three or four 
hours at mght above ten thousand feet m order to obtain the relief 
from asthma which comes from altitude 

This physical afihction was a source of what I can only call a 
nervous breakdown in Beaverbrook I had already brushed aside 
an impulsive resignation durmg our visit to Washmgton But he 
now developed an unaffected and profound wearmess and distaste 
for office, and while in one mood demanding ever wider and 
more untrammelled powers, sought m his heart that lelief from 
burdens and anxieties which many others of my colleagues also 
desired 

People who did not know the services he had rendered duiing 
his tenure of office or Ins force, driving power, and judgment as 
I did often wondered why his influence with me stood so high 
They overlooked our long association m the events of the First 
World Wai and its aftermath Apart fiom Loid Simon, the 
Lord Chancellor, with whom, though I greatly respected him, I 
had never been mtimate, Beaverbrook was the only colleague I 
had who had hved through the shocks and strams of the previous 
struggle with me We belonged to an older pohtical generation 
Often we had been on different sides m the crises and quanels of 
those foimer days, sometimes we had even been fiercely opposed, 
yet on the whole a relationship had been maintamed which was a 
part of the continuity of my pubhc life, and this was cemented by 
warm personal fiiendship, which had subsisted through all the 
vicissitudes of the past It was often a comfort to me m these new 
years of storm to talk over their troubles and problems, and to 
compare them with what we had surmounted or undergone 
already, with one who had been throughout m a station, if not of 
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official, often of commanding power All my other colleagues 
had been unknown figures, and most of them young lieutenants 
on the battlefields of those bygone but still living days 
I had completed the preparations to give Bcaverbrook a new 
tremendous sphere, where his gifts would have their full scope 
and where the irritation which any kind of obstruction raised m 
him would be at its minimum On February 4 the creation of a 
Ministry of Production and the appointment of Lord Beaver- 
brook to this office and of Sir Andiew Duncan to succeed him 
had been announced to Parhament But some important details 
had still to be settled behind the scenes At Beaverbrook’s desire, 
and with Lord Leathers’ full consent, I had added to the proposed 
Mimstry of Production the control of War Transport This had 
not been m my origmal conception, but as Leathers wished to 
work with and under Beaverbrook, and they got on famously 
together, I recognised the advantages of the moie extended 
merger Every point of detail in dividmg the various responsi- 
bihties had however to be fought for as m a battle At last I 
reached the end of my patience, which may be deemed con- 
siderable 
) 

Mr Churchill to Lord Beaverbrook 10 Feb 42 

I send you a proof of the White Paper which I have undertaken to 
give to Parliament in a few hours from now So far as I am concerned, 
it IS m its final form I have lavished my time and strength during the 
last week in trying to make arrangements which are satisfactory to you 
and to the public mterest and to allay the anxieties of the departments 
with whom you will be brought in contact I can do no more 
I am sure it is your duty to undertake this work and try your best 
to make a success of it, and that you have ample powers for the 
purpose I think there is great force in Leathers’ argument about the 
Ministry of War Transport having an effective say m the types of 
merchant vessels, as they are the only authonties on the subject and 
have the knowledge If, after all else has been settled, you break on 
this point, or indeed on an-y other in connection with the great office 
I have shaped for you, I feel bound to say that you will be harshly 
judged by the nation and m the Umted States, having regard to the 
extreme emergency m which we stand and the immense scale of the 
interests which are involved I therefore hope that you will not fall 
below the high level of events and strike so woimding a blow at your 
country, at your friend, and above all at your reputation 
In this case I shall proceed as arranged and lay the White Paper this 
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mommg If, on the other hand, you have decided to sever our lela- 
dons, I shall ask Parliament to let me defer my statement till Thursday 
Pray let me know by Bridges, who is bringing you this letter himself 

Lord Beaverbrook accepted this decision, and the White Paper 
exactly defining the Ministry of Pioduction was presented by 
me to Parliament on February lo I read to the House the four 
opemng and dominating paragraphs 

1 The Minister of Production is the War Cabinet Minister charged 
with prime responsibility for all the business of war production m 
accordance with the pohey of the Mmister of Defence and the War 
Cabinet He will carry out all the duties Intherto exercised by the 
Produedon Executive excepting only those relating to man-power 
and labour 

2 These duties include the allocation of available resources of pro- 
ductive capaaty and raw materials (mcludmg arrangements for their 
import), the settlement of pnorides of production where necessary, 
and the supervision and guidance of the various departments and 
branches of departments concerned 

3 Notwithstanding anything m this paper, the responsibihties to 
Parliament of the Ministers m charge of departments concerned with 
produedon for the adirumstration of their departments remain un- 
altered, and any Ivlmistcrial head of a department has the right to 
appeal either to the Minister of Defence or to the War Cabmet m 
respect of the proper discharge of such responsibilides 

4 The Minister of Production will also be the Minister responsible 
for handhng, on behalf of the War Cabinet, discussions on the com- 
bined bodies set up here and in the United States to deal with munitions 
assignments and raw matenals as between the Allies 


At this pomt I was mterrupted by Mr Hore-Belisha, who 
asked why questions of man-power and labour were excluded 
from this proposal This of course trenched upon the very stiong 
peisonal antagomsms which had developed between Lord Beaver- 
brook and Mr Ernest Bevin I therefore read three other para- 
graphs, as follows 

8 The Ivlimster of Labour and National Service is the War Cabinet 
Munster who will in future, under the general authority of the War 
Cabmet, discharge the functions hitherto performed by the Production 
Executive m regard to man-power and labour These functions include 
the allocation of man-power resources to the armed forces and civil 
defence, to war production, and to civil mdustry, as well as general 
labour questions in the field of production 
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9 As part of his function in dealing with demands tor and allocating 
man-power, the Ministei of Labour and National Service has the duty 
of bringing to notice any direction in which he thinks that greater 
economy in the use of man-power could be effected, and for this 
purpose his officers will have such facilities as they require for ob tam- 
ing information about the utilisation of labour 

10 All labour questions between the production departments and 
^thc Mimstry of Labour will be settled between the Minister of Labour 
and the Minister of Production, or such officers as they may appoint 
The three supply departments will retain their existing separate labour 
organisations 

Fmally I asked that the White Paper should be carefully studied 
and that the scheme should be given a fair trial, and I offered all 
facilities for a debate if it was desired 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Wlnle all this was in progress the position and attitude of Sir 
Stafford Cupps became mcreasingly more important He bore 
himself as though he had a message to deliver Encouraged by 
the reception of his broadcast delivered on his return from 
Moscow, he pressed the Minister of Information for further 
opportunities to speak on the radio I wrote to him on February 9 
as follows 

I see that you replied to a question at Bristol about your joining the 
Government, ‘‘You had better ask Mr Churchill or words to that 
effect In these circumstances would it not be well to pubhi>h your 
letter of January 29 and my reply of the 3ist^ 

I find that I omitted on page 2 to msert ''ex officio'’ after the words 
“If the Mmister of Supply were added’' Lord Beaverbrook did not 
of course sit in the War Cabinet m virtue of his being Minister of 
Supply, but was appointed in the autumn of 1940 when Mmister of 
Aircraft Production for reasons of a general chaiacter I should pro- 
pose therefore to add these words, which do no more than make my^ 
original meaning plain 

At his wish I did not publish the correspondence, but it was 
evident to me that his accession to the War Cabinet would be 
widely welcomed It was not easy to meet this need and at the 
same time to comply with equally strong desires expressed m 
many influential quarters that the War Cabinet should be actually 
reduced m numbers, and that its members should be free so far 
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as possible from depaitmental responsibilities I theiefoie be- 
thought me of a new expedient 
When the Government was formed m May 1940 I had added 
to my other offices the post of Leader of the House of Commons 
Mr Attlee had done all the daily work, and I had only attended 
on matters of consequence, which would have been necessary m 
any case It seemed to me that Sn Stafford had eveiy quality for 
leading the House He was a Parhameiit man and one of its best 
debaters Such an appomtment, carrymg with it membciship of 
the War Cabmet, whose exponent he would be, would give lum 
the wide and general scope which he sought and now tacitly 
demanded I discussed the project with Mr Attlee, whose simple, 
steadfast loyalty amid such strams was mvaluable I proposed to 
him that he should hand over the Privy Seal and the Leadership 
of the House of Commons to Cupps, and that he Inmself should 
take the Dommions Office and should be styled, though no con- 
stitutional change would be made, Deputy Prime Mimstei Here 
agam was a change m form rather than m fact 
Mr Attlee agreed, and I therefore had to ask Lord Cranbornc 
to move to the Colomal from the Dominions Office I coupled 
this with the Leadership m the House of Lords Both these offices 
were held by Lord Moyne, a man and a friend for whom I had the 
highest regard His omission from the Government was of course 
a heavy blow to him, which it distressed me to mflict In the long 
sequence of events it was to cost lum his hfe at the hands of an 
Israehte assassin m Cairo 

My dear Waiter, 19 Peb 42 

It IS with very deep regret on every ground, personal and public, 
that I find myself compelled to make a change in the Colonial Office 
The considerable reconstruction of tire Government which events and 
opimon ahke require makes it necessary for me to give Attlee the 
Dommions Office, winch many have pressed should be held by a 
member of the War Cabmet That being so, I am anxious that Crin- 
borne should take your place, and I feel sure from all I know of you 
and from your previous conduct m this war that you will be willing 
to fall m with my wishes and needs 
It has been a great pleasure to me to work with you duimg tins 
stormy period, and I thank you most earnestly for all the help and 
fnendslnp you have always shown me, as well as for the Ingh com- 
petence with w^hich you have discharged your functions, both as 
Colomal Secretary and Leader of the House of Lords 
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Moyne accepted his dismissal from the Cabinet circles with his 
customary dignity and good-humour ''I need hardly say/’ he' 
wrote, ‘'that I well understand your necessity to reconstruct the 
Government, and I only add that I shall always be grateful to you 
for having given me the opportunity of serving for a year m 
such an mterestmg office and for the unvarymg consideration and 
kindness which you have shown me ’’ 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

While all this was m flux in the centre of our hard-pressed 
Government machme the crash of external disaster fell upon us 
Singapoie, as will be related m the next chapter, surrendered on 
February 15, and a hundred thousand British and Imperial troops, 
as we then estimated them, became Japanese prisoneis of war 
But even before this, on February 12, an episode of mmor import- 
ance, as I judged it, but arousmg even greater wrath and distress 
among the public, had occurred The battle-cruisers Scharnhorst 
and GneisenaUy with the cruiser Prmz Euqen, had escaped from 
Blest and made then way up the Channel, runnmg the gauntlet 
of the battenes of Dover and of all our air and sea forces un- 
scathed, so far as the public knew or could be told We shall 
return to this m due course It was ceitainly not strange that 
pubhc confidence m the Administiition and its conduct of the 
war should have quavered 

Ik ic itr ie ic 

The changes mside the Government arismg out of the forma- 
tion of the Mimstry of Production and the need to accommodate 
Sir Stafford Cripps, who had new strength to brmg, already 
amounted to considerable reconstruction I resolved to make cer- 
tam other changes at the same time Captam Margesson, who had 
served so well, ceased to be Secretary of State foj: War, and I 
advised the appointment m his stead of his Permanent Under- 
secretary, Sir James Giigg Grigg was a civil servant of the 
highest reputation for efficiency and will-power He had not 
only been reared m the Treasury, where he had for nearly five 
years been my principal prwate secietary when I was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but he had served m India as Financial Member 
of the Viceroy’s Council, and had left his mark behmd him there 
,He had the whole busmess of the Wai Office at his fingers’ ends, 
and commanded the confidence of all the generals and officials 
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He id not wish to go to the House of Lords, he had no experience 
of the Hou^e of Commons, he hid to find, and if necessary fight, 
a constituency and to adapt himself to the widci and more varied 
sphere and more flexible methods imposed on a political chief 
His force of character, his disinterestedness, his courage, and I must 
add his obstmacy, were all lemarkable In advancmg him to a 
Mmistenal position I ceitamly lost one of the finest of oui civil 
servants 

I also made a change at the Mmistry of Aircraft Production, 
substitutmg Colonel Llewellm, who had done extremely well m 
the United States, with which all oui air production was now so 
closely mtegrated, foi Colonel Mooie-Brabazon, who accepted 
a peerage with deep regret 

My dear Moore-Biabazon, 21 Feb 42 

It IS with very great regret that I write to tell you that the recon- 
struction of the Government in which I have been involved through 
pressure of events and opimon makes it necessary for me to have the 
Mmistry of Aircraft Production at my disposal 
I loiow how haid you have worked there, and I am deeply grateful 
to you for all your mvanable kindness to me You know what my 
difficulties are m the midst of this hard and adverse war, and I earnestly 
hope that an official severance will not affect a friendship winch I value 
so much 

His answer shows his quality 

Dear Prime Mimster, 21 Feb 42 

I quite understand There are one or two points on policy I would 
hke to have spoken to you on, as I consider them of paramount im- 
portance, but never mind now 

I enjoyed it all so It was kind of you to have given me your trust 
The Ministry and the work is better than when I came 
Best of luck Brab 

In order to reduce the numbers of the War Cabinet I had to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to cease to be foimally a member 

M Churchill to Sir Kmgsley Wood 19 Feb 42 

I send you the enclosed composition of the new War Cabinet wluch 
I have found it necessary to form You will sec that I have not been 
able to include the Chancellor of the Exchequer m it, and have thus 
reverted to our original plan when the present Government was 
formed 
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1 am very soiry about tins, but m all the circumstances there is no 
choice Of couise you will always have to come when your affairs 
are involved 

Lastly among the important changes at this time, Mr Green- 
wood retired from the War Cabinet to facihtate its leduction in 
numbcis, and thereafter behaved with the utmost patriotism and 
selflessness 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Durmg the process of Cabmet remakmg Lord Beaverbiook 
had given much good advice He was able to take a coolly 
detached view of everyone’s affairs except his own For mstance 

Dear Prime Minister, 17 Feb 42 

Here is the letter which I mentioned on the telephone 

The people have lost confidence in themselves, and they turn to the 
Government, looking for a restoration of that confidence It is the 
task of the Government to supply it 

What can be done, by means of changes in the structure of the 
Admimstration, to give the people what they want^ 

1 The addition of Sir Staferd Cripps to the Government^ But the 
desire of the pubhc for Cripps is a fleetmg passion Already it is on 
the wane 

2 The appointment of a Minister of Defence, or perhaps a Deputy 
Mimster of Defence^ But no one can be found for this post who will 
at once give satisfaction to the pubhc and to you, undei whom he 
would serve 

It might be possible to appomt some one who, hke Cripps, would 
satisfy the pubhc m its present mood But Cripps would not be 
satisfactory to you 

3 The settmg up of a War Cabmet composed of a few Mimsteis, 
each of whom would preside over groups of depaitmcnts and would 
be free from departmental duties^ Tins plan should be adopted 

The War Cabinet should consist of Bevm, the strongest man m the 
present Cabmet, Eden, the most popular member of the Cabinet, and 
Attlee, the leader of the Sociahst Paicy 

The other members of the Cabmet should be wiped out They aic 
vahant men, more honoui able than the thirty, but they attain not to 
the fiist three 

4 Lastly, some members of the Government are looked on by the 
public as unsatisfactoiy Mimsters Their names aie well known to 
you 

One at any rate of the Defence [Service] Mimsters is m trouble with 
the pubhc Maybe two of them ^ 
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This IS of course a personal letter, with no intention on my part to 
help or give countenance to any public agitation 

Yours ever, 

Max 

He also sent me, undated, the following quotation from 
Thucydides, which he had perhaps tried m vam upon himself 

Open no more negotiations with Sparta Show them plainly that 
you are not crushed by your present alBictions They who face calamity 
without wmcing, and who offer the most energetic resistance, these, 
be they States oi individuals, are the truest heroes 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

But now that all appeared settled Lord Beaverbiook resigned 
His health had completely broken down, and he did not feel he 
could face the new and great responsibilities he had assumed I 
did my utmost to dissuade him, but the long and harassmg discus- 
sions winch took place m my presence between him and other 
prmcipal Ministers convmced me that it was better to pi ess him 
no further I therefore agreed to his quitting the War Cabmet 
and gomg on some vaguely defined mission to the United States, 
where he could exert his influence m the Presidential circle m a 
helpful sense, and also find m a West Indian island the rest and 
peace which he sorely needed Many who did not appreciate his 
quahties or know of Ins contribution to our war effort, and some 
with whom he had quarrelled, were well content But I felt his 
loss acutely 

His final letter, written a few da)s later, shows the terms on 
which we parted 

My dear Winston, 26 Feb 42 

I am leaving this office to-day and gomg to the place I came from 
And now I must tell you about twenty-one months of high adventuie, 
the like of which has never been known 

All the time everytlung that has been done by me has been due to 
your holdmg me up 

You took a great chance m putting me m, and you stood to be shot 
at by a section of Members for keeping mt here 

It was little enough I gave you compared with what you gave me 
I owe my reputation to you The confidence of the public really comes 
from you And my courage was sustained by you These benefits give 
me a nght to a place in your hst of heutenants who served you when 
you brought salvation to our people m the hour of disaster 
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In lea'VHig, then, I send this letter of gratitude and devotion to the 
leader of the nation, the saviour of our people, and the symbol of 
resistance m the free world 

Yours affectionately, 

Max 

I always meant to have him back when he was restored to 
health and poise, but this mtention I did not impait to m) 
colleagues at this time 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 


The Mimstry of Production, with all the consequences attached 
to It, was now again vacant I found no difficulty m choosing a 
successor In Ohver Lyttelton I had a man of wide busmess 
experience and great personal energy, which have pioved them- 
selves m the test of time I had known him from childhood m 
his father’s house, and m 1940 brought him into office as President 
of the Board of Trade, and mto Paihament, from private hfe He 
had won the confidence of all parties at the Board of Trade, and as 
Mmister of State m Cairo for the best part of a year he had faced 
the brunt of mihtary misfortunes m the Middle East and had 
mitiated or carried through many great improvements m the 
administrative and railway services behmd the front These had 
brought him mto the closest contact with Mr Averell Harriman, 
and he was very well esteemed at Washmgton I had still 
to find someone to replace him as Mmister of State m Cairo 
Mr R G Casey, the Austrahan representative m Waslungton, 
was appomted to succeed him on March 18 

The reconstruction of the War Cabmet was announced on 
February 19 Although it now embraced two new personahties, 
It was reduced from eight to seven The reader will notice that, 
m direct contrariety to a strong current of opmion, I had now 
given full effect to my view that War Cabmet members should 
also be the holders of responsible offices and not mere advisers 
at large with nothmg to do but thmk and talk and take decisions 
by compromise or majority 


OLD 

Prime Mmister 
Lord Privy Seal 
Lord President of the Council 
Foreign Secretary 


Mr Churchill 
Mr Atilee 
Sir John Anderson 
Mr Eden 
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Minister without Portfolio 
Minister of Supply 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Minister of Labour 


Mr GurENWOOD 
Lord Beaverbrook 
Sir Kingsley Wood 
Mr Bfvin 


NEW 

Prime Minister 

Deputy Prime Ministei and Secre- 
tary ot State for Dominions Affairs 
Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the 
House of Commons 
Lord President of the Counal 
Foreign Secretary 
Minister of Production 
Mimster of Labour 


Mr Churchill 

Mr Attlee 

Sir Stafford Cripps 
Sir John Anderson 
Mr Eden 

Mr Oliver Lyttelton 
Mr Bevin 


There were of course various consequential problems Lord 
Cranborne felt that as Leader of the House of Lords he should be 
a member of the War Cabmet, or at least be always present at its 
meetings He was also anxious to improve the debating power of 
the Government m the Lords, where, according to usage — though 
It was not constitutionally imperative — there should be at least 
two Secretaries of State At this time I thought Sir James Grigg 
would do his new work as a peer 

Mr Churchtll to Lord Cranborne 20 Feb 42 

I do not think it will be possible to concede to whoever leads the 
House of Lords the “absolute right always to be present when the War 
Cabinet meets”, because the argument for a small body is so strongly 
pressed The only previous hnk between the Lords and the War 
Cabinet was Beaverbrook, who hardly ever attended, and then only 
on his own topics 

Neither could I guarantee that the second Secretary of State who 
must be appointed m the Lords will necessarily be a man of Parlia- 
mentary experience and standing I have to tlnnk of efficiency m the 
great departments On the other hand, I must certainly see that 
adequate debating power is available Perhaps Duff Cooper, who 
holds the Duchy of Lancaster, might be wilhng to go aloft, though I 
have not mentioned it to him 

I do not propose however to make any final arrangements for the 
next two or three days Meanwhile I am treating the appointment 
which I proposed for you as in suspense It might be possible, for 
instance, to divide the task and have one Mmister to lead the House 
of Lords and another to take charge of the Colonial Office 
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Thank you so much foi wilting fiankly I quite ^ee the difficulty, 
and will endeavour to meet it 

And a few days later 

Sir James Giigg having desired most strongly to remain m the 
House of Commons, and this being evidently the wish of the House, 
I shall be unable to give you Ins help m the Lords The constitutional 
requirements are fully maintained If how evei ) ou require further help 
I could ask Duff Cooper to take the Duchy upstairs Peihaps you will 
see how you get on for a few weeks 

Several other changes were made in the minor offices In this 
I was much helped No fewer than nme of the principal Under- 
secretaries of State voluntarily placed then, offices at my disposal, 
m order to smooth the painful path The final list of changes, 
some of which were not made effective for seveial weeks, was as 
follows 

Februaty 22, 1942 

Secretary of State for the Colonies Lord Cranborne, m succes- 
sion to Lord Moyne 

Mmister of Aircraft Production Colonel Llewellin, in suc- 
cession to Colonel Moore- 
Brabazon 

President of the Board of Trade Mr Dalton, in succession to 

Colonel Llewtllm 

Mmister of Economic Warfare Lord Selborne, in succession 

to Mr Dalton 

Secretary of State for War Sir James Grigg, in succes- 

sion to Captain Maigesson 
(resigned) 

Mmister of Works Lord Portal, m succession to 

Lord Reith 

March 4, 19 p 

Sir William Jowitt, m suc- 
cession to Lord Hankey 
Major Maxwell Fyee, in 
succession to Sir William 
Jowitt 

I solved the problem of representation of the Upper House in 
the War Cabinet by the device, already mtroduced, of having 
several Mmisters who, though not formally members, were 
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actuality m practice ‘‘Constant Attenders’’ Before the end of the 
month I was able to resume our legular routme 

Pi line Minister to Sir Edu ard Bndge:^ 27 Feb 42 

The Cabinet arrangements for next week should be as follows 

1 Monday y 5 30 p m , at No 10 General parade, with the Constant 
Attenders, the Chiefs of Staff, and the Dominions and Indian repre- 
sentatives Busmess the s:eneral war situation, without reference to 
special secret matters such as forthcoming operations, and any other 
appropriate topics 

2 Tuesday, 6 p m , at No 10 Pacific Council 

3 Wednesday, 12 noon, at House of Commons War Cabinet 
only, with yourself We summon anyone we need for particular 
points 

4 Ikufsday, 12 noon, at House of Commons War Cabinet (On 
both Wednesday and Thursday, if the busmess reqmres it, another 
meetmg will be held at 6 p m ) 

5 Wednesday, 10 p m Defence Committee This will consist of 
the Chiefs of Staff, Service Ministers, India and Domimons if and as 
required, myself, the Deputy Prime Mmister and the Foreign Secretary, 
and probably Mr Ohver Lyttelton 

Let us see how this works 

On the whole the mam leconstruction was well received by 
the Press and public After so great a Mmisterial upheaval Parlia- 
ment also felt the need of stabihty, and thus we gamed a breatlimg- 
space m which to endure the further misf 01 tunes that were commg 
upon us 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

My own position had not seemed to be affected m all this 
period of political tension and change at home and disaster abroad 
I was too much occupied with hourly busmess to have much time 
for broodmg upon it My personal authority even seemed to be 
enhanced by the uncertamties affectmg seveial of my colleagues 
or would-be colleagues I did not suffer from any desire to be 
reheved of my responsibilities All I wanted was compliance with 
my wishes after reasonable discussion Misfortunes only brought 
me and the Chiefs of Staff closci together, and this unity was felt 
thtough all the circles of the Government There was no whispei 
of mtrigue or dissidence, either m the War Cabmet or m the much 
larger number of Mmisters of Cabmet rank From outside how- 
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ever there was continuous pressure to change my method of 
condiictmg the war, with a view to obtainmg better results than 
were now commg m “We are all with the Piime Mmister, but 
he has too much to do He should be reheved of some of the 
burdens that fall upon him This was the persistent view, and 
many theories were pressed I was very glad to receive from Sir 
Frederick Maurice the followmg letter ^ 

^My dear Prime Mmister, 14 Feb 42 

I gather from conversations which I have had with certain Members 
of Parliament that you are to be pressed to revert to the system adopted 
by Mr Lloyd George in 1916-18 for the co~ordmation of pohcy and 
strategy, to abohsh the post of Mmister of National Defence, and to 
brmg the Chiefs of Staff m direct relation with a small War Cabmet 
composed of Mimsters without Portfoho 

Havmg had two and a half years of Mr Lloyd George’s system, I 
am convmced that, with one exception, your system is much the 
better of the two I advocated it for years, both at the Impenal Defence 
College and at the Staff Colleges I am convmced that there should 
be a Mmister of Defence, m direct personal touch with the Clnefs of 
Staff, and that the only possible Mimster of Defence m time of war is 
the Prime Mmister You, to pass from prmaples to particularities, 
have the enormous advantage, rare among pohticians, of bemg able to 
talk the same language as sailors, soldiers, and airmen The method of 
havmg the Chiefs of Staff m attendance at War Cabmet meetmgs 
mvolved great waste of the time of the Chiefs of Staff, and they were 
rarely as ready to speak their minds at War Cabmet meetmgs as they 
would be to a Prime Mmister with whom they were m close associa- 
tion 

The one defect m the present system, as I view it from outside, is 
the Jomt Plannmg Committee My experience is that the members 
of this committee are, ex officio, too much occupied with the affairs of 
then own Services to give their minds to joint planmng, and that when 
they meet they are disposed rather to find difficulties m and objections 
to proposals for action than to imtiate such proposals I beheve that, 
the only way to get effective action is to choose the man who is to 
execute the plan, to give Inm such help as he needs for plannmg, and 
then get him to submit bis plan for approval to you and tlie Chiefs of 

* Sii ircdciick Maurice had been Director of Mihtary Operations in 1918 during the 
First World War In a letter to The Ttmei> he attacked the Prime Mimster Mr Lloyd 
George, on the subject ot the strength of the Army m France He was dismissed from 
his post and a formidible debate followed by a division, took place m the House of 
Commons Whethei Liberals voted for Mr Asqmth 01 Mr Lloyd George on this 
occasion was iftcrwaids nude the test in the post-war election General Maurice became 
Pi esidcnt ot the British Legion in 193a 
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Staff It will then be for you rnd the Chiefs of Staff to decide whcthei 
the plan is good and whether what is required for its execution is 
available 

With all my sympathy and good wishes for you m these grave 
times. 

Yours sincerely, 

F Maurice 

In thanking Sir FiedcricL for this, I added (Febiuaiy 24, 1942) 
“I am coming to the conclusion that when a 'task’ is proposed 
an officer from one of the three Services should definitely be put 
ovei the others in accordance with the nature of the task ” 

I was entirely resolved to keep my full power of war-direction 
This could only be exeicised by combmmg the ofiices of Prime 
Mmister and Minister of Defence More difficulty and toil are 
often meurred m overcoming opposition and adjusting divergent 
and conflicting views than by havmg the right to give decisions 
oneself It is most important that at the summit there should be 
one mind playing over the whole field, faithfully aided and 
corrected, but not divided m its mtegrity I should not of course 
have remained Prime Munster for an houi if I had been deprived 
of the office of Mmister of Defence The fact that this was widely 
known repelled all challenges, even under the most unfavourable 
conditions, and many well-meant suggestions of committees and 
other forms of impersonal machmery consequently fell to the 
ground I must record my gratitude to all who helped me to 
succeed 
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THE FALL OF SINGAPORE 


No Inquiry Has Been Held upon Singapore - General Percival’s 
Dispositions — A Weakened Garrison - No Illusions in Whitehall - 
Importance of Demolitions - My Minute to the Chiefs of Staff of 
February 2 — Air Weakness at Singapore — The Japanese Cross the 
Strait, February 8 - They Establish Themselves in the Island - My 
Telegram to General Wavell of February 10 - Wavell’s Unhopejul 
Reply - Heavy Fighting on the Whole Front During the xith and 
12th - The Japanese Checked - The Ill-fated Evacuation Party - 
Grave Conditions in Singapoie City - Wavell Oiders the Defence to 
Hold On - His Telegtam to Me of Febmary 14 - The Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff and I Give Wavell Discretion to Surrender - 
His Last Orders to General Percival - Capitulation - A Message 
from the President 


J JUDGED It impossible to hold an inquiry by Royal Com- 
I mission mto the circumstances of the fall of Singapore while 
I the war was raging We could not spare the men, the time, 
or the energy Parhament accepted tbs view, but I certamly 
thought that in justice to the officers and men concerned there 
should be an mquiry mto all the circumstances as soon as the 
fightmg stopped Tbs howevei has not been mstituted by the 
Government of the day Years have passed, and many of the 
witnesses are dead It may well be that we shall never have a 
formal pronouncement by a competent court upon the worst 
disaster and largest capitulation in Biitish history In these pages 
I do not attempt to set myself up m the place of such a court or 
pronounce an opinion on the conduct of individuals I confine 
myself to lecording the sahent facts as I believe them, and to 
documents written at the ame From these the reader must form 
bs own opimon 
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In this military narrative, for which I take responsibility, I have 
been greatly aided by General Pownall He had actually taken up 
his appomtment as Commander-m-Chief in the Far East, with 
his headquarters at Singapore, when the decision to create the 
A B D A command was reached at Washington Theieupon he 
became General Wavell's Chief of Staff But for this he would 
have been called upon to bear the terrible load which fell upon 
the shoulders of General Percival 

General Percival’s dispositions for the defence of Singapore 
Island are shown on the map ^ The Illrd Corps (Geneial Heath) 
was now composed of the i8th British Division (Major-General 
Beckwith-Smith), the mam body of which had arrived on 
January 29^ and the nth British-Indian Division (Major-General 
Key), which had absorbed what remamed of the 9th Division 
The area of responsibihty of the corps extended along the northern 
shore of the island up to but excludmg the Causeway Thence the 
Ime was taken up by the 8th Austiahan Division (Major-General 
Gordon Bennett), with the 44th Indian Brigade under command 
This bngade had ariived only a few days before, and, like the 
45th, was composed of young and partly trained tioops The 
southern shore was defended by the fortress troops, with two 
Malayan mfantry brigades and the Volunteer Force, the whole 
under Maj 01-General Simmons 

Those of the heavy guns of the coast defences which could fire 
northwards were not of much use, with their limited ammunition, 
against the jungle-covered country m which the enemy was 
gathermg Only one squadron of fighter aircraft remamed on 
the island, and only a single aerodiome was now usable Losses 
and wastage had reduced the numbers of the garrison, now finally 
concentrated from the 106,000 estimated by the War Office to 
about 85,000 men, mcludmg base and admmistrative units and 
various non-combatant corps Of this total probably 70,000 were 
armed The preparation of field defences and obstacles, though 
repiesentmg a good deal of local effort, boie no lelation to the 
mortal needs "which now arose There were no permanent 
defences on the front about to be attacked The spirit of the 
Army had been largely reduced by the long retreat and hard 
fightmg on the penmsula 

The threatened northern and western shores were protected by 

* Sec p 93 
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the Johore Strait, varying m width trom 600 to 2,000 yards, and 
to some extent by mangrove swamps at the mouths of its several 
rivets Thiity nailes of front had to be defended, and nothing 
could be seen of the enemy movements m the jungles on the 
opposite shore The interior of the island is also largely covered 
by luxuriant growths and plantations, and no one can see far 
The aiea around Bukit Timah village, with its large depots of 
military stores, and the three reservoirs on which the water- 
supply depended, weie of piime importance Behind all lay the 
city of Smgapoie, winch at that time sheltered a population of 
perhaps a million of many races and a host of refugees 

★ ★ ^ ★ ★ ★ 

At home we no longer nursed illusions about the protracted 
defence of Smgapore The only question was how long The 
Chiefs of Staff had as eaily as January 21 been concerned about 
demolitions, and had cabled General Percival to make sure that 
there should be no failure m Smgapore ‘'should the worst come 
to the worst’' “You should,” 3 iey said, “ensure that nothing 
which could possibly be of any use to the enemy is omitted from 
the general scorched-earth scheme ” They also spoke of destroy- 
mg ammunition I commented on this correspondence on 
January 31 that “the obvious method is to fire the ammumtion at 
the enemy Should evacuation become mevitable, winch is by 
no means admitted, there will be two or three days to do this 
Firmg away the ammumtion at the enemy is the natural and long- 
prescribed course when the fall of a fortress is immment There 
ought to be plenty of time to make good arrangements If the 
fortress is properly defended we are more hkely to have a shortage 
of ammumtion towards the end than be left with large dumps ” 

And agam two days later 

Prme Minister to General Ismay.jor COS Committee 2 Feb 42 

What IS mdispensable is first, the naval base should be completely 
wrecked, so that the docks and workshops are lendered utterly useless 
for at least eighteen months, and, secondly, the fortress guns should 
all be destroyed and rendered unusable for a similar period Thus 
Singapore wiU lose its value to the enemy as an effective naval base 
The preparation for the above demolitions ought not to cause alarm, 
because they are all m military areas, from which the pubhc is rigor- 
ously excluded, and also the actual work of puttmg m the explosive 
charges could be done by the engineers 
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2 Plans should also be made foi the destruction of other valuable 
property, but preparations for this should not be allowed to weaken 
the defence, which, as the General rightly says, must be piolonged to 
tile last possible hour Every day gamed is vital 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

On the general situation in the Indian Ocean I had long con- 
feiences with the Staff, and posed vaiious questions to them 

Pnme Mnmfer fo General Ismay 2 Feb 42 

I should like to have a Staff meetmg at 10 p m to-night with the 
Chiefs of Staff, in oidei to discuss further reinforcements for Malaya 
and Burma and the defence of the Indian Ocean 

The followmg points occur to me^ 

1 Singapore — Plow is it that we weie only told last week that two 
out of the three aerodromes on the island are commanded by artillery 
from the mainland^ Why were no others constructed^ What progress 
has been made on the northern shore defences^ What has been done 
about interior commumcations, radial roads, etc ^ I presume the Cause- 
way, winch has been partly breached, is specially covered by aitillery 
and machine-gun fire What plans are in hand foi counter-attacks 
fiom the sea upon the Japanese Comtnunications to Malaya, observing 
that they seem to be able to do everytlnng, and we nothing, in the 
matter of landings^ 

2 What plans are being made for the rehef of Smgapore by running 
convoys in of remforcements, troops, aircraft, and food? What 
arrangements have been made to give rehef by attacking the Japanese 
aerodromes with heavy bombeis fiom Sumatra and Java^ Have any 
plans been made to establish new air bases on the subsidiary islands^ 
What has been done about enforcing compulsory labour on the male 
population lemammg in Singapore Island^ A further effort must be 
made to reduce the useless mouths Many of these matters are withm 
General Wavelfs province, but we must have full knowledge of the 
position and make sure that no pomt is overlooked 

3 Indian Ocean Bases — What is being done to make sure of these^ 
For instance, Tuncomalee what is its garrison^ What are its guns^ 
Has anything been done to protect its gorged What aerodromes arc 
available m the neighbourhood^ The Navy is responsible for the 
defence of the Indian Ocean What is the programme of reinforce- 
ments^ When wiU the three aircraft-carriers be at work^ What arc 
the proposed future movements of Warsptte^ How are the repairs of 
Valiant getting on^ I observed that a U-boat sank a merchant ship by 
gunjire m the Bay of Bengal Are merchant ships in those areas atmed^ 
Have they proper gunners on boards What measures are being taken 
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to secure local command of the Bay of Bengal^ At piesent wc seem 
to have no naval foiccs, hght or heavy, that can opciate What 
destroyers, coivettes, and criiiseis is it pioposcd to assign to Indian 
wateis^ Let me have the proposed time-table month by month, for 
the next four months, of remforcements 

4 After the t'wo Australian divisions have been moved mto the 
A B D A area what other remforcements are proposed^ It would 
seem that at least foui divisions should be sent from tins country agree- 
ably With the arrival of the Americms under “Magnet” [in Northern 
Ii eland] and the retardation of the date of probable invasion due to 
Russia and other causes Whether these divisions should go to Egypt, 
to the Levant-Caspian front, to India, or to the A B D A area must 
be considered later The great thmg is to get them on the move We 
must be prepared for substantial reductions m rations and in imports 
in order to carry out larger troop movements The movements of 
troops by the smallei type of merchant slnps must be considered 
What about the West Indian Brigade from Freetown^ Wc must have 
more men east of Suez The whole field must be surveyed 

5 The reinforcement of India has become most urgent I am deeply 
concerned with the reactions from Japanese victories throughout Asia 
It will be necessary to have an additional number of British troops in 
India These need not be fully formed divisions, as they are for internal 
security against revolt In this connection beach divisions should be 
considered, and also separate battahons 

6 On other papers I have already mentioned the possibihty of the 
Americans coming into the Persian Gulf area and forming an arm) 
on the Levan t~Caspian front 

Let me have proposals, with time-tables, for givmg effect to the 
above, and pray add to these queries as you think best 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The air position at Singapore grew worse 

Prime Mir ster to General Wavell 2 Feb 42 

I observe that you have ordered the Huiricanes which had just 
reached Singapore to Palcmbang Should be grateful for some explana- 
tion of this new decision, winch appears at first sight to mdicate despair 
of defendmg Singapore 

General Wavell to Prime Minister 3 Feb 42 

Decision to withdraw majority fighters to Sumatra was taken during 
my visit to Smgapore with Peirse on January 29 Withdrawal of 
troops into Smgapore exposes three out of four of island's aerodromes 
to artillery fire Increased scale air attacks on aerodromes had already 
necessitated withdrawal bombers to more secure bases in Sumatra 
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Loss of M-ilaya emphasises vital importance of holding Southern 
Sumatra, and maintenance of aeiodromes there for offcnsivt operations 
to reduce scale of attacks on Singapore Fighter defence of these aero- 
dromes essential 

To leave fighters on exposed aerodromes in Singapore would be to 
invite their destruction m few days Meanwhile every effort being 
made to mamtam fighter defence by keepmg equivalent of one 
squadron on Kallang Aerodrome, and by using other aerodromes as 
circumstances permit for refuelhng fighters operating from Sumatra 

Considei these dispositions offer best prospects ot air defence of 
Singapore, which there is every intention and hope of holding 

Prime Minister to General Wavell 4 Feb 42 

1 am reheved to leam that you intend to maintain fighter defence 
of Smgapore by re-fuelhng Hurricanes operating from Sumatra 

2 Nevertheless it is a grievous disadvantage that the bulk of your 
fighter force should be unable to mtercept from their base and should 
have to waste so much flying time between Sumatra and Smgapore 

3 Although I reahse the risks to which aeroplanes based on Singa- 
poic would be exposed, I am not clear that the need for fighter defence 
at the Sumatra bases will be stiongly felt so long as the Japanese aie 
engaged widi Singapore Moreover, we hope to send you about ninety 
inoie Hurricanes by Athene and Indomitable before the end of February 
I therefore hope that all proper risks will be taken in supporting 
Singapore with fighters 

4 It is difficult to see why half of the fighters left m the island should 
be Buffaloes If numbers must be hmited, surely they should be of the 
highest quahty available 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

On the morning of Februaiy 8 patrols reported that the enemy 
were massmg m the plantations north-west of the island, and our 
positions were heavily shelled At lo 45 p m the 32nd Austrihan 
Infantry Brigade, west of the river Kranji, were attacked by the 
5th and i8th Japanese Divisions The leading waves of assault 
were carried across the Johore Strait m armoured landing-craft 
brought, as the result of long and careful plannmg, to the launch- 
mg sites by road There was very heavy fightmg and many craft 
were sunk, but the Australians weie thin on the ground and 
enemy parties got ashore at many points By the time the brigade 
had been reorganised the enemy had taken Ama Keng village, 
where roads and tracks of the neighbourhood met At 8 a m next 
mormng they were attacking Tengah Aerodrome The obvious 
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place to organise a stop line was the comparatively narrow neck 
of land between the headwaters of the Kranji and Jurong rivers 
The 22nd Austrahan and the 44th Indian Brigades were ordered 
back to this position, and reinforced by two battalions from the 
Command reserve 
The mihtary report was as follows 

General Per aval to General Wavell 9 Feb 42 

Enemy landed in force on west coast last mght and has penetrated 
about five miles Tengah Aerodrome is m his hands Austrahan 
Brigade, holding this sector, has had heavy casualties Advance stopped 
temporarily by use of Command reserve, but situation is undoubtedly 
serious in view of the very extended coastlme which we have to watch 
Have made plan for concentratmg forces to cover Singapore if this 
becomes necessary 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

On the evenmg of the 9th a new and similar attack developed 
on the front of the 27th Austrahan Brigade between the Causeway 
and the river Kranji, and agam the enemy succeeded m gaimng a 
footmg, so that a gap developed between tins brigade and the 
Kianji-Juiong hne Nor was this all, for the two brigades with- 
di awing from the west to this hne, on winch there weie no 
prepared defences, overshot the mark, and before they could be 
ledirected the enemy had passed it A brigade from the iith 
Bntish-Indian Division and a group of three battalions from the 
1 8th British Division were sent up in succession to restore the pos- 
ition on Gordon Bennett’s front, but by the evenmg of the loth 
the Japanese were close upon Bukit Timah village, and durmg 
that mght, supported by tanks, made further headway 
On this news reachmg us 

Prime Minister to General WaveV 10 Feb 42 

I think you ought to reahse the way we view the situation m Smga- 
pore It was reported to the Cabinet by the C I G S that Percival has 
over 100,000 men, of whom 33,000 are British and 17,000 Austrahan 
It IS doubtful whethei the Japanese have as many in the whole Malay 
pemnsula, namely, five divisions forward and a sixth commg up In 
these circumstances the defenders must greatly outnumber Japanese 
forces who have crossed the stiaits, and in a well-contested battle they 
should destroy them There must at tins stage be no thought of savmg 
the troops or sparing the population The battle must be fought to 
the bitter end at all costs Ihe i8th Division has a chance to make its 
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name m histoiy Commanders and senior officers should die with their 
troops The honour of the British Empire and of the Biitish Army 
IS at stake I rely on you to show no mercy to weakness m any form 
^With the Russians fightmg as they are and the Americans so stubborn 
at Luzon, the whole reputation of our country and our iice is involved 
It is expected that every umt will be brought into clooc contact with 
the enemy and fight it out I feel sure these words express your own 
feehng, and only send them to you in order to share youi burdens 

Wavell reported on his visit m unhopeful terms 

General Wavell to Prune Minister ii Feb 43 

1 returned to-day from twenty-four hours m Smgapore I received 
your telegram just before I left I had seen all divisional commanders 
and the Governor, and had already spoken to them on the lines of y our 
telegram I left with Percival written message to same effect 

2 Battle for Smgapoie is not gomg well Japanese, with usual 
infiltration tactics, are gettmg on much more rapidly than thev should 
in west of island I ordered Percival to stage counter-attack with all 
troops possible on that front Morale of some troops is not good, and 
none is as high as I should hke to see Conditions of giound are difficult 
for defence, where wide frontages have to be held m very enclosed 
country The duel troubles are lack of sufficient trainmg in some of 
lemforcing troops and mferiority complex which bold and skilful 
Japanese tactics and their command of the air have caused 

3 Eveiything possible is being done to produce a more offensive 
spirit and optimistic outlook, but I cannot pretend that these efforts 
have been entirely successful up to date I have given the most cate- 
gorical orders that there is to be no thought of surrender and that all 
troops aie to contmue fightmg to the end 

4 I do not thmk that Peicival has the number of troops at his 
disposal that you mention 1 do not think that he has more than 60 
to 70 thousand at the most He should however have quite enough 
to deal with enemy who have landed if the troops can be made to act 
with sufficient vigour and determmation 

5 One of three northern aerodromes is now m hands of enemy, and 
other two under shell-fire and out of use Remaimng aerodrome m 
south of island has been reduced by constant bombing to extremely 
hmited use 

6 While retuimng from Singapore I fell from quay in dark and 
have broken two small bones in back Damage not serious, but I shall 
be in hospital for few days, and somewhat crippled for two or three 
weeks probably 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 
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Pel'll naiy it was a diy of confused fighting on the whole front 
A composite foice from the leseive was sent to fill a gap between 
the MacRitchie rcseivou and the Bukit Timah road The 
Causeway had been breached towards the enemy’s end, and they 
w^eie able to repair it rapidlv as soon as oui covermg troops with- 
drew The Japanese Imperial Guards advanced across it that night 
and approached Nee Soon village The next day, the 12th, the 
Illid Corps was ordered to withdraw to a perimeter runnmg from 
the Bukit Timah road to the two reservoirs held by the 53rd 
Division, and thence extendmg to Paya Lebar village and KaUang 
Fortress troops from the Changi promontory were drawn m 
belund tins line South of the Bukit Timah road there was heavy 
fighting all the 12th The 22nd Australian Brigade was still hold- 
mg Its ground south of Bukit Timah village, whence the enemy 
had been for forty-eight hours unable to dislodge them They 
were now isolated, and withdrawn under orders to Tanghn, 
where the 44th Indian and ist Malaya Brigades continued the line 
southwards 

The Japanese made little ground durmg the 13 th The Malay 
legiment holding the Pasir Panjang ridge stubbornly repulsed 
the Japanese i8th Division, who attacked after a heavy two-hour 
bombardment 

***** 

On the 13 th the prepared scheme for evacuating to Java by sea 
some three thousand nominated mdividuals was put uito effect 
Those ordered to go mcluded key men, techmcians, surplus staff 
ofEcers, nurses, and others whose services would be of special value 
for the prosecution of the war With them went Air Vice-Marshal 
Pulford and Rear-Admiral Spooner, who had commanded air 
and naval forces m the fortress It was their last voyage A 
Japanese naval force escorting the expedition agamst Sumatra fell 
upon them Of about eighty httle ships of all kmds which set out 
fiom Smgapore on tbs and the foUowmg day, almost all were 
lost or captured by the enemy It was only after the war that the 
fate of Pulford and Spooner became known On February 15 
their vessel was attacked by enemy destroyers and driven ashore 
on a s mall island They and about forty-five others who had 
embarked with them succeeded m landing without interference 
One of their number, a young New Zealand officer, then set off 
in a native boat, and after many adventures reached Batavia in 
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safety on February ttj By this time Java itself was m a turmoil, 
but arrangements were nude to send an aircraft to rescue the 
survivors By mischance this effort failed On the island itself 
the forlorn and now fever-stricken party Imgered on with fadmg 
hope, but unmolested by the enemy Before the end of March 
Pulford and thirteen others had died, Spooner and three more 
died m April On May 14 the senior survivmg officer, Wing- 
Commander Atkms, knew that the end was m sight With seven 
otheis he sailed to Sumatra in a native boat and surrendered to 
the Japanese, who thereupon sent to the island and took off 
the remaining survivors, to languish later m a Smgapore prison 
camp 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The principal fightmg on the 14th was m the southern sector, 
on each side of the Bukit Timah road, where oui troops were 
forced back to what proved to be their final Ime Conditions m 
the city of Singapore were now shockmg Civil labour had 
collapsed, failure of the water-supply seemed imminent, and 
reserves of food and ammumtion for the troops had been seriously 
depleted by the loss of depots now m enemy hands By this time 
the programme of organised demohtions had been put m hand 
The guns of the fixed defences and nearly all field and anti-aircraft 
guns were destroyed, together with secret equipment and docu- 
ments All aviation petrol and aircraft bombs were burnt or 
blown up Some confusion arose concernuig demolitions in the 
naval base The orders were issued, the floatmg dock was sunk 
and the caisson and pumping machmeiy of the graving-dock 
destroyed, but much else in the full plan was left incomplete 

On this day the Governor of the Straits Settlements reported 
to the Colonial Office 

14 Feb 42 

General Officer Commanding informs me that Smgapore City now 
closely mvested There are now one million people witlnn radius of 
three miles Water-supplies very badly damaged and unlikely to last 
more than twenty -four hours Many dead lying in the streets and 
burial impossible We are faced with total deprivation of water, which 
must result m pestilence I have felt that it is my duty to bring this to 
notice of General Officer Commandmg 

★ ★ ★ ★ 
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The following telegrams passed between Generals Wavell and 
Percival, though these were not received m London till I asked 
for tbem some weeks latei 

General Wavell to General Percival 13 Feb 42 

You must all fight it out to the end as you are doing But when 
everythmg humanly possible has been done some bold and determined 
personnel may be able to escape by small craft and find their way 
south to Sumatra through the islands such small craft with sand- 
bag protection and mounting an automatic or small gun such as a 
2-pounder would be valuable also m defending Sumatra rivers 

General Percival to General Wavell 13 Feb 42 

Enemy now withm 5,000 yards of sea-front, which bungs whole 
of Smgapore town witlnn field artillery range We are also in danger 
of bemg diiven off water and food supphes In opmion of com- 
manders troops already comimtted are too exhausted either to with- 
stand strong attack or to launch counter-attack We would all 
earnestly welcome the chance of imtiating an offensive, even though 
this would only amount to a gesture, but even this is not possible, as 
there aie no troops who could cany out this attack In these conditions 
It IS unlikely that resistance can last more than a day 01 two My 
subordinate commanders are unammously of the opmion that the gam 
of time will not compensate for extensive damage and heavy casualties 
which will occur m Smgapore town As Empiie overseas is interested 
I feel bound to represent their views There must come a stage when 
m the mterests of the troops and civil population further bloodshed 
will serve no useful purpose Your mstructions of February 10 are 
bemg carried out, but m above arcumstances would you consider 
giving me wider discretionary powers^ 

General Wavell to General Percival 14 Feb 42 

You must contmue to inflict maximum damage on enemy for as 
long as possible by house-to-house fighting if necessary Your action 
m tymg down enemy and inflictmg casualties may have vital influence 
m other theatres Fully appreciate your situation, but continued action 
essential 

Wavell now sent me the folio wmg message, which seemed 
conclusive 

General Wavell to Prune Minister 14 Feb 42 

Have received telegram from Percival that enemy are close to town 
and that his troops arc mcapable of further counter-attack Have 
ordered him to contmue inflict maximum damage to enemy by house- 
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to~house fighting if necessaiy Fear howevei that resistance not likely 
to be very piolonged 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The readei will lecail my mmute to the Chiefs of Staff of 
January 21 about abandonmg the defence of Singapore and 
divertmg remfoi cements to Rangoon, and how I did not pi ess 
this point of view When all our heaits hardened on fighting it 
out at Singapore, the only chance of success, and indeed of gaming 
time, which was all we could hope foi, was to give impeiative 
orders to fight in desperation to the end These oideis weie 
accepted and endoised by Geneiai Wavell, who, as the telegrams 
show, put the utmost piessure on General Percival It is always 
nght that whatever may be the doubts at the summit of war 
diiection the general on the spot should have no knowledge of 
them and should receive instructions which aie simple and plam 
But now when it was certain that all was lost at Smgapore I was 
sure It would be wiong to enfoice needless slaughter, and without 
hope of victory to inflict the horrors of street fighting on the vast 
city, with Its teemmg, helpless, and now pamc-stiickeii popula- 
tion I told General Brooke wheie I stood, and found that he 
also felt that we should put no more pressure from home upon 
General Wavell, and should authonse Inm to take the mevit- 
able decision, foi winch, by this telegram, we should share the 
responsibihty 

Prune Munster to General Wavell 14. Feb 42 

You are of course sole judge of the moment when no further result 
can be gamed at Singapoie, and should instruct Percival accordmgly 
GIGS concurs 

The Commander-in-Chief thereupon issued the orders to 
General Percival contamed m this telegiam to me 

General Wavell to Prime Munster 15 Feb 42 

Have had two telegrams from Percival m last forty-eight hours 
indicatmg that due to shortage of water in the town and other diffi- 
culties Ins powers of lesistance are now much diminished On both 
occasions have ordered him to fight on to the last I have now sent 
lum followmg 

General Wavtll to General Percival 15 Feb 42 

So long as you are m position to inflict losses and damage to enemy 
md your troops are physically capable of doing so you must fight on 
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Time gained and damage to enemy are of vital importance at this 
crisis When you are fully satisfied that this is no longer possible I 
give you discretion to cease resistance Before doing so all arms, 
equipment, and transport of value to enemy must of course be rendered 
useless Also just before final cessation of fightmg opportunity should 
be given to any determined bodies of men or mdividuals to try and 
effect escape by any means possible They must be armed Inform 
me of [your] mtentions Whatever happens I thank you and all troops 
for your gallant efforts of last few days 

Sunday, February 15, was the day of the capitulation Theie 
were only a few days of military food reserves, gun ammunition 
was very short, there was practically no petrol left for vehicles 
Worst of all, the water-supply was expected to last only another 
twenty-four hours General Percival was advised by his senior 
commanders that of the two alternatives, counter-attack or 
surrender, the first was beyond the capacity of the exhausted 
troops He decided upon capitulation, and sent his hst tragic 
telegram to General Wavell 

15 Feb 42 

Owing to losses fiom enemy action, water, petrol, food, and am- 
munition practically finished Unable therefore to continue the fight 
anv longer All ranks have done their best and are grateful for your 
help 

The Japanese demanded and received unconditional surrender 
Hostilities closed at 8 30 p m 

★ ★ TiSf ★ ★ 

In this dark moment it was a comfort to receive the following 
message from our greatest Ally 

President to Former Naval Person 19 Feb 42 

I realise how the fall of Smgapore has affected you and the British 
people It gives the well-known back-seat driver a field day, but no 
matter how serious our setbacks have been — and I do not for a moment 
underrate them — we must constantly look forward to the next moves 
that need to be made to hit the enemy I hope you will be of good 
heart m these trying weeks, because I am very sure that you have the 
great confidence of the masses of the British people I want you to 
know that I think of you often, and I know you will not hesitate to 
ask me if there is anything you thmk I can do Do let me hear 
from you 
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THE U-BOAT PARADISE 


Formtdable Expansion of the U-Boat Fleet - The Attack on Shipping 
in American Coaital Waters - Grievout Losses of February 1942 - 
Hitler’s Fatal Concentration of the German Fleet at Home - The 
“Tirpitz” Sent to Trondheim - Hitler Decides to Withdraw the 
“ Scharnhorst” and “Gneisenau” from Brest - The Escape is Made, 
February 11-12 - Wrath in Britain - A Manoeuvre Highly Advan- 
tageous to Us - The President’s View - My Defence of the Admiralty 
in Secret Session in April — U-Boat Havoc along the Atlantic Coast of 
the United States - Britain Sends Anti-Submarine Craft to America - 
My Telegram of March 12 to Harry Hopkins - The President’s 
Pepieit for Air Attacks on U-Boat Bases - 1 Explain Our Position to 
Him - Biilliant Exploit at St Nazaire - Introduction of the Convoy 
System by the United States Navy, April i - Admiral Doenitz Shifts 
His Attack - Hitler’s Mistake in Not Concentrating Upon the U-Boat 
War - Table of Allied Losses from January to July - The Autumn 
Fighting - Need of Very Long-Range Aircraft and Escort Carriers - 
“Support Groups” of Surface Forces — I Convene a New Anti-U-Boat 
Committee, November 4. -I Ask Mr Mackenzie King for Help - 
The Winter Weather Brings Relief 


y JE had greeted the entry of the United States into the war 
i A / with rehef and an uprising of spint Henceforth oui 
V V load would be shared by a partner of almost unlimited 
resources and we might hope that m the war at sea the U-boats 
would soon be brought under control With American help our 
Atlantic hfe-lme would become secure, although losses must be 
expected untd the full power of our Ally was engaged Thus 
preserved, we could prosecute the war against Hitler in Europe 
aiid m the Middle East The Far East would for the time be the 
darkest scene 

But the yeai 1942 was to provide many rude shocks and piove 
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in the Atlantic the toughest of the whole war By the end of 
1941 the U-boat fleet had grown to neatly two hundred and fifty, 
of which Admiral Doenitz could report neaily a bundled opera- 
tional, with a monthly addition of fifteen At first our joint 
defences, although much strongei than when we stood alone, 
proved unequal to the new assault upon what had now become a 
much larger target For six or seven months the U-boats ravaged 
American waters almost uncontrolled, and in fact almost brought 
us to the disaster of an indefinite prolongation of the war Had 
we been forced to suspend, or even seriously to restrict for a time, 
the movement of slnppmg in the Atlantic all our joint plans 
would have been arrested 

On December 12 at a conference with the Fuehrer it was 
resolved to carry the U-boat wai into American coastal wateis 
As many U-boats and several of the best German commanders 
had been transferied to the Mediterianean, and as by Hitlei’s 
Older Doenitz was also compelled to maintam a stiong group m 
Norwegian and Arctic waters, only six U-boats of the Larger 
740-ton type weie at first dispatched These left the Biscay ports 
between December 18 and 30, with oideis to penetrate the 
northern end of the coastal route between Newfoundland and 
New York, near the assembly ports of the homeward-bound 
convoys Then success was immediate By the end of January 
thirty-one ships, of nearly 200,000 tons, had been sunk off the 
United States and Canadian coast Soon the attack spread south- 
ward off Hampton Roads and Cape Hatteras, and thence to the 
coast of Florida This great sea highway teemed with defenceless 
American and Allied shipping Along it the precious tanker fleet 
moved in unbroken procession to and fiom the oil ports of 
Venezuela and the Gulf of Mexico The interruption of this traffic 
would affect our whole war economy and all fighting plans 

In the Caribbean Sea, amid a wealth of targets, the U-boats 
chose to prey chiefly on the tankers Neutrals of all kinds were 
assailed equally with Allied ships Week by week the scale of 
this massacre grew In February the U-boat losses in the Atlantic 
rose to seventy-one ships, of 384,000 tons, all but two of which 
were sunk m the American zone This was the highest rate of 
loss which we had so far suffered throughout the war It was soon 
to be surpassed 
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All this cicsli action, foi exceeding anything knoAA/n in this wai, 
though not leaching the catastiophie figuics of the wotst peiiod 
of 1917, was caused by no moie than twelve to fifteen boats 
woiking m the 11 ca at one time The piotcction afiorded by the 
United States Navy was for several months hopelessly inadequate 
It IS surprising indeed that dm mg two ycais of the advance of 
total war towards the American continent more provision had 
not been made against this deadly onslaught Under the Piesi- 
dent’s policy of ‘‘all aid to Biitam short of wai"’ much had been 
done for us We had acquiied the fifty old destio'yeis and the 
ten American Revenue cutters In exchange we had given the 
mvaluable West Indian bases But the vessels were now sadly 
missed by our Ally After Peail Haibour the Pacific pressed 
heavily on the United States Navy Still, with all the information 
they had about the piotective measures we had adopted, both 
before and during the struggle, it is remaikable that no plans 
had been made for coastal convoys and foi multiplying small 
craft 

Neither had the Coastal Air Defence been developed The 
Ameiican Army An Foice, which controlled almost all military 
shoie-based aiiciaft, had no tiammg in anti-submarine warfaie, 
whereas the Navy, equipped with float-planes and amphibians, 
had not the means to carry it out Thus it happened that m these 
crucial months an effective American defence system was only^ 
achieved with painful, halting steps Meanwhile the United 
States and all the Allied nations suffeied giievous losses in ships, 
cargoes, and hves These losses might have been far greater 
had the Geimans sent their heavy surface ships raidmg mto the 
Atlantic Hitler was however obsessed with the idea that we 
mtended to mvade Noithern Norway at an early date With his 
powerful one-tiack mind he sacrificed the ghttefing chances m 
the Atlantic and concentiated eveiy available surface ship and 
many a precious U-boat in Noiwcgian waters “Norway,’’ he 
said, “is the zone of destmy m this wai ” It was mdeed, as the 
reader is aware, most important, but at this time the German 
opportunity lay in the Atlantic In vam the admirals aigued for a 
naval offensive Their Fuelirer reniamed adamant, and his strategic 
decision was stiengthcned by the shortage of oil fuel 

Already in January he had sent the Ttipitz, his only battleship, 
but the strongest in the world, to Trondheim 
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Prime Minister to General Ismay^for COS Committee 25 Jan 42 

The piesence of Tirpitz at Trondheim has now been known for 
three days The destruction or even the cripphng of this ship is the 
greatest event at sea at the present time No other target is comparable 
to It She camiot have ack-ack protection comparable to Brest or the 
Geunan home ports If she were even only ciippled, it would be diffi- 
cult to take hei back to Geimany No doubt it is better to wait for 
moonhght foi a night attack, but moonhght attacks aic not comparable 
with day attacks The entiie na\al situation throughout the world 
would be altered, and the naval command m the Pacific would be 
regamed 

2 There must be no lack of co-operation between Bomber Com- 
mand and the Fleet Air Arm and aircraft-carriers A plan should be 
made to attack both with carrier-borne toipedo aircraft and with 
heavy bombers by daylight or at dawn The whole strategy of the 
war turns at this period on tins ship, which is holding four times the 
numbei of Bntish capital slnps paralysed, to say notlimg of the two new 
Amencan battleships letaincd m the Atlantic I regaid the mattei as 
of the Inghest uigency and importance I shall mention it in Cabinet 
to-moriow, and it must be considered m detail at the Defence Com- 
mittee on Tuesday night 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

As pait of his defensive pohey, Hitler had determined to recall 
to then home ports the battle-cruisers Schainhorst and Gneisenau, 
which had been blockaded m Brest for nearly a yeai, and were, 
at the same time, a seiious menace to our ocean convoys There 
was a special conference on the question m Berhn on January 12, 
when the German naval authorities discussed then plan for carry- 
ing out the Fuehrer’s wishes Hitler spoke as follows 

The naval force at Brest has above aU the welcome effect of tying 
up enemy air forces and diverting them from making attacks upon 
the German homeland This advantage will last exactly as long as the 
enemy considers himself compelled to attack because the slnps are un- 
damaged With our ships at Brest, enemy sea forces are tied up to no 
greatei extent than would be the case if the slnps were stationed in 
Noiway If I could see any chance that the ships imght remain un- 
damaged for four or five months, and thereafter be employed in 
operations in the Adantic, m consequence of a changed over-all 
situation, I might be moic inchned to consider leaving them at Brest 
Since m my opinion such a development is not to be expected however 
I am deternnned to withdraw the ships from Brest, in order to avoid 
exposing them to chance hits day after day 
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This decision led to an incident which caused, at the time, 
so much commotion and outcry in England that it requires a 
digression here 

★ T*r ★ ★ ★ 

On the night of February ii the two battle-cruisers, with the 
cruiser Pnnz Eugen, escaped from Brest and successfully made 
the passage of the Enghsh Channel to regain the shelter of their 
home ports 

Owmg to the very serious losses we had suffered m the Mediter- 
ranean during the wmter and the temporary disablement of our 
whole Eastern Fleet, we had been forced, as I have stated m the 
previous-volume, to send almost all our torpedo-carrymg aircraft 
to protect Egypt agamst potential overseas mvasion But all 
possible preparations were made to watch Brest and to attack 
any sortie with bomb and torpedo by air and sea Mmes were 
also laid along the presumed route both m the Channel and near 
the Dutch coast The Admiralty expected that the passage of the 
Dover Stiait would be attempted by night, but the German 
admiral preferred to use darkness to elude our patrols when 
leaving Brest and run the Dover batteries m daylight He sailed 
from Brest before midmght on the nth 

The morning of the 12th was misty, and when the enemy ships 
were spotted the Radar of oui patroUmg aircraft broke down 
Our shore Radar also failed to detect them At the time we 
thought this an unlucky accident We have learnt since the war 
that General Martmi, the chief of the German Radar, had made a 
careful plan The German jammmg, which had previously been 
fairly ineffective, was mvigorated by the addition of much new 
equipment, but in order that nothmg should be suspicious on the 
vital day the new jammers were brought mto operation gradually, 
so that the jammmg should appear only a little more vicious each 
day Our operators, therefoie did not complain unduly, and 
nobody suspected anythmg unusual By February i 3 however 
the j amming had grown so strong that our sea-watchmg Radar 
was in fact useless It was not until ii 25 am that the Admiralty 
received the news By then the escapmg cruiseis and their power- 
ful air and destroyer escort were withm twenty miles of Boulogne 
Soon after noon the Dover batteries opened fire with their heavy 
guns, and the first strikmg force of five M T B s immediately put 
to sea and attacked Six torpedo-carrymg Swordfish aircraft 
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from Manston, in Kent, led by Lieutenant-Commandei Esniondc 
(who had led the hist attack on the BismmcV), set oft without 
waiting for more than ten Spitfires in support The Swordfish, 
fiercely attacked by enemy fighters, discharged their toipcdocs 
agamst the enemy, but at a heavy cost None returned, and 
only five survivors were rescued Esmonde was awarded a 
posthumous V C 

Successive waves of bombers and torpedo-bombers assailed 
the enemy till nightfall There was much bitter and confused 
fightmg with the German fighteis, in which we sufieied more 
severe losses than the enemy with his superior numbers When 
the German cruisers were off the Dutch coast at about 330pm 
five destroyers from Harwich pressed home an attack, firmg their 
torpedoes at about 3,000 yards under tremendous fire Never- 
theless, unscathed either by the Dover batteries or the torpedo 
attacks, the German squadron held its course, and by the morning 
of the 13th all the German ships had reached home The news 
astomshed the British pubhc, who could not understand what 
appeared to them, not unnatuially, to be a proof of the German 
mastery of the English Channel Very soon however we found out, 
by our Secret Seivice, that both the Schainhorst and the Gneisenau 
had fallen victims to our air-laid mines It was six months before 
the Scharnhorst was capable of service, and the Gneisenau never 
appeared again m the war This however could not be made 
pubhc and national wrath was vehement 

To allay complamts an official mquiry was held, which reported 
the publishable facts Viewed m the after-hght and m its larger 
aspects the episode was highly advantageous to us ‘‘When I 
speak on the radio next Monday evemng,’’ cabled the President, 
“I shall say a word about those people who treat the episode m 
the Channel as a defeat I am more and more convinced that the 
location of all the German sbps in Germany makes our joint 
North Atlantic naval problem more simple But it looked very 
bad at the time to everyone in the Grand Alliance outside our 
most secret circles 

I took the same view as Mr Roosevelt 

Prime Minister to President ly Pefi 42 

The naval position 111 home waters and the Atlantic has been 
definitely eased by the retreat of the German naval forces from Brest 
From there they threatened all our East-bound convoys, enforcing 
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two battlesliip escorts Thtir squadron could also move eitliei on to 
the Atlantic trade routes or into the Mediterranean We would far 
rather have it where it is than where it was Our bomber effort, instead 
of being dispersed, can now be concentiatcd on Germany Lastly, as 
you may have learnt, Prtnz Lugen was damiged and both Scharnhorst 
and Giicisenau were mined, the foimer twice This will keep them 
out of mischief for at least six months, during which both our Navies 
will recci-vc important accessions of strength Naturally, we were very 
soiry wc did not sink them, and an inquiry is being held as to why 
we did not know at daylight they were out 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

It was not until more than two months later that the Secret 
Session of April 23 enabled me to tell the salient facts to the 
House of Commons 

I have been impressed by the shock which the passage of these two 
ships through the Channel gave to the loyal masses of the British 
nation Our torpedo-carrymg aircraft were depleted by the needs 
of Egypt As to the Navy, we do not, for obvious reasons, keep 
capital ships m the Narrow Seas Attention has however also been 
drawn to the fact that there were only six destroyers capable of attack- 
ing the German battle-cruisers Where, it is asked, were all the rest 
of our flotillas^ The answer is that they were and are out on the 
approaches from the Atlantic convoying the food and mumtions from 
the United States without which we cannot live Most people 
thought the passage of these ships through the Channel very astonish- 
ing and very alarming They could have broken south and perhaps 
got into the Mediterranean They could have gone out mto the 
Atlantic as commerce raiders They could have gone northabout and 
tried to reach their own home waters by the Norwegian fiords But 
the one way winch seemed impossible to the general pubhc was that 
they could come up the Chamiel and through the Straits of Dover 
I will therefore read an extiact from the Admiralty appreciation which 
was written on February 2, ten days before the cruisers broke out, and 
when their exercises and steam trials and the arrival of escorting 
German destroyers showed what diey had m mmd 

At fiist sight this passage up the Channel appears hazardous for the 
Germans It is probable however that as their heavy ships are not fully 
efficient they would prefer such passage, relying for their security on their 
destroyers and aircraft, which are efficient, and knowing full well that we 
have no heavy ships with which to oppose them in the Channel We might 
well therefore find the two battler-cruisers and the %-inch auisei, with five 
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large and jive small destroyers^ also say twenty jighters constantly overhead 
[with reinforcements within call), proceeding up-Channel 

Taking all factors into consideration, it appears that the German ships can 
pass east up the Channel with much less risk than they will incur ij they 
attempt an ocean passage to Norway, and as it is considered the Germans will 
evade danger until they are fully worked up the Channel passage appears to 
be their most probable direction if and when they leave Brest 

This quotation of what the Naval Staff had written before the 
event made, as I expected, an impression upon the House which 
no subsequent explanations could ever have done 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Meanwhile havoc contmued to reign along the Atlantic coast 
of the United States A U-boat commander repoited to Doemtz 
that ten times as many U-boats could find ample targets Resting 
on the bottom durmg dayhght, the U-boats used their high 
suiface speed at night to select the richest prey Nearly every 
torpedo they earned claimed its victim, and when torpedoes 
weie expended the gun was almost equally effective The towns 
of the Atlantic shoic, where for a while the waterfronts remamed 
fully lighted, heaid nightly the sounds of battle near the coast, 
saw the bummg, smkmg ships off-shore, and rescued the sur- 
vivors and wounded There was bitter anger agamst the Admims- 
tration, which was much embarrassed It is however easier to 
mfunate Americans than to cow them 

In London we had marked these misfortunes with anxiety and 
grief As early as February 6 1 sent a private warning to Hopkins 

It would be well to make sure that the President's attention has been 
drawn to the very heavy smkmgs by U-boats m the Western North 
Atlantic Since January 12 confirmed losses are 158,208, and probable 
losses 83,740 and possible losses 17, 3^53, a total of 259,311 tons 

On February 10 we offered unasked twenty-four of our best- 
equipped anti-submarme trawlers and ten corvettes with their 
tramed ciews to the American Navy These were welcomed by 
our Ally, and the first arrived m New York early m March It 
was httle enough, but the utmost we could spare ‘‘’Twas all 
she gave — ’twas aU she had to give Coastal convoys could not 
begin until the necessary organisation had been built up and the 
essential minimum escoits gathered The available fightmg slnps 
and aircraft were at first used only to patrol tloreatened areas The 
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enemy, easily evading the patrols, pursued their defenceless prey 
elsewheic OnTebruaiy i6 a U-boat appeared off the great oil 
port of Aiuba, in the Dutch West Indies, and, aftei sinking one 
small tanker and damaging another, shelled the installations ashoie 
from outside the harbour, without causmg serious damage An 
attempt to torpedo a large tanker lymg alongside also failed The 
same day other U-boats sank thiee more tankers at sea in the same 
area Soon afterwards another U-boat entered the British harbour 
of Trmidad, sank two ships at anchor, and withdrew unharmed 
This latter mcident forced us to divert the liners transporting 
troops to the Far East, which frequently refuelled there By good 
fortune neither the Queen Mary nor any other of these great ships 
was attacked m this area 

In March the mam stress fell m the area between Charleston 
and New York, while single U-boats prowled over aU the 
Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico, with a freedom and msolence 
which were hard to bear Durmg this month the smkmgs were 
nearly half a million tons, of which three-quarters w?s sunk 
withm three hundred miles of the American coast, and nearly 
half was m tanker tonnage Against this could only be set the loss 
of two U-boats m American waters sunk by American aircraft on 
ocean convoy escort off Newfoundland m March The first kill 
off the American coast here by a surface vessel was not made until 
April 14, by the Umted States destroyer Roper 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

In March I recurred to what had by then become a major 
feature of the war 

Prime Minister to Mr Harry Hopkins 12 Mar 42 

1 am most deeply concerned at the immense sinkings of tankers west 
of the 40th meridian and in the Caribbean Sea In January eighteen 
ships, totalhng 221,000 dead-weight tons, were sunk or damaged, in 
February the number rose to thirty-four, totalhng 364,941 dead-weight 
tons, in the first eleven days of March seven vessels, totalhng 88,449 
dead-weight tons, have been sunk Yesterday alone 30,000 tons were 
reported as sunk or damaged Thus in httle over two months, m these 
waters alone, about sixty tankers have been sunk or damaged, totalhng 
some 675,000 dead-weight tons In addition to this several tankers 
are overdue 

2 By rearrangement ot Atlantic convoy duties a considerable 
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number of American destroyers have been released from escort duties 
on the cross- Atlantic routes foi othei services We have handed ovci 
twenty-four anti-submarine trawlers, of which twenty-three have 
now reached you 

3 The situation is so serious that dnstic action of some kind is 
necessary, and we very much hope that you \nll be able to provide 
additional escort forces to oigamse immediate convoys in the West 
Indies-Beimuda area by withdrawing a few of your destroyer strength 
m the Pacific, until the ten corvettes we are handing over to you come 
into service 

4 The only other alternatives are either to stop temporarily the 
sailing of tankers, which would gravely jeopardise our operational 
supphes, or to open out the cycle of Hahfax-Umted Kingdom convoys 
[te, lessen the traffic], thus for a period releasing sufficient escort 
vessels to make up the West Indies convoys It must be reahsed, how- 
ever, that not only will this further reduce our imports by about 
30,000 tons a month, but it will ilso take some little time to become 
effective 

5 I should like these alternatives to be discussed on the highest 
naval level at once 

If thiough opening out the convoy cycle we were forced to reduce 
our imports for a time, this would have to be taken into consideration 
by you in helping us out with new tonnage m the last half of the year 
Please let me know whether you think it well to bring all this before 
the President straight away 

6 I am enormously reheved by the splendid telegrams I have had 
from the President on the largest issues It is most comforting to feel 
we are in such complete agreement of war outlook Please convey 
my personal greetings to King [and] Marshall, and say, ‘'Happy days 
will come again’' 

★ ★ ★ * ★ 

The President, after anxious consultations with his admirals 
upon this and the whole naval position, replied at length to my 
cable He welcomed the arrival of the trawlers and the corvettes 
He proposed various economies in the transatlantic escorts m- 
volvmg opening the cycle of convoys till July i, by which time 
the mountmg production of small escort vessels and planes in 
America would come fully into play He gave me the reassurance 
which I needed about oui import programme m the second half 
of the year 

A few days later he added, with what 1 felt was a touch of 
strain 
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President to Formei Naval Pennon 20 Mar 42 

Your interest 111 steps to be taken to combat the Atlantic submarine 
menace as indicated by your recent message to Mr Hopkins on this 
subject impels me to request your particular consideration of heavy 
attacks on submarine bases and building and lepair yards, thus check- 
ing submarine activities at their source and where subm nines perforce 
congregate 

1 rephed, after making mquines and plans 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 29 Mar 42 

In order to cope with future U-boat hatcfongs, we are emphasising 
bombing attacks on U-boat nests, and last night went to Lubeck with 
250 bombers, including 43 heavy Results are said to be the best ever 
This is in accordance with your wishes 

2 Admiralty and Coastal Command, RAF, have evolved a plan 
for a day-and-night patrol ovei the debouches fiom the Bay of Biscay 
Biscay ports aie the shoitest and best departure points foi U-boats 
operating on Caribbean and American coasts German present practice 
IS to proceed submeiged by day and make speed on the surface at 
mght We hope that night attacks and menace by aircraft will hamper 
their night passage and force increasing exposuie by day Essential 
theiefore to menace both by day and night, thus mcreasmg length of 
voyage and diminishing operational spell on your side This advantage 
would be additional to any killings or mannings, some of winch might 
be hoped foi each month, since there are never less than six U-boats 
gomg or coming through the area to be patrolled 

3 In view of the very heavy smkings still occurrmg on your 
side, foi which convoy, when organised, can only be partial remedy, 
Adnnralty are pressing to allocate foui and later on six bomber 
squadrons to tins new Biscay patrol On merits I am most anxious to 
meet their wish 

4 On the other hand, the need to bomb Geiinany is great Our 
new method of finding targets is yieldmg most remarkable results 
However, our bombing force has not expanded as we hoped We 
have had a heavy disappointment m a structural defect with the wing- 
tips of the Lancasters which reqmies laymg up four squadrons of our 
latest and best for several months Just at the time when the weather 
IS improving, when Germans are drawmg away flak from their cities 
for their offensive against Russia, when you are keen about our bomb- 
ing U-boat nests, when the oil targets are especially attractive, I find 
It very hard to take away these extra six squadrons fiom Bomber 
Command, m which Harris is doing so well 

ic -k i( -k fc 
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March closed for us with the biilhant and heroic exploit of 
St Nazaire This was the only place along all the Atlantic coast 
where the Ttrpitz could be docked for repair if she were damaged 
If the dock, one of the largest in the world, could be destroyed a 
some of the Ttipttz fiom Trondheim mto the Atlantic would 
become far moie dangerous and might not be deemed worth 
makmg Our Commandos were eagci for the fray, and here was 
a deed of glory ultimately mvolvcd in high strategy Led by 
Commander Ryder of the Royal Navy, with Colonel Newman 
of the Essex Regiment, an expedition of destroyers and light 
coastal craft sailed from Falmouth on the afternoon of March 26 
carrymg about two bundled and fifty Commando troops They 
had four hundred miles to traverse through waters under constant 
enemy patrol, and five miles up the estuary of the Loire 

The goal was the destruction of the gates of the great lock The 
Campbeltown, one of the fifty old Ameiican destroyers, carrying 
three tons of high explosive m her bows, drove mto the lock 
gates, in the teeth of a close and muiderous fire Heie she was 
scuttled, and the fuzes of hei mam demolition charges set to 
explode later Lieutenant-Commander Beattie had led her here 
From her decks Major Copeland, with a landmg party, leaped 
ashoie to destroy the dock machmery The Germans met them 
m overwhelmmg strength, and fuiious fightmg began All but 
five of the landmg party were killed or captured Commander 
Ryder s ciaft, although fired on fiom all sides, miraculously 
lemamed afloat durmg his break for the open sea with the rem- 
nants of his force, and got safely home But the great explosion 
was still to come Somethmg had gone wrong with the fuze 
It was not till the next day, when a large party of German oflacers 
and technicians were inspectmg the wreck of the Campbeltown, 
jammed m the lock gates, that the ship blew up, with devastatmg 
force, kiUmg hundieds of Germans and shatteimg the great lock 
for the rest of the war The Germans treated the prisoners, four 
of whom received the Victoria Cross, with respect, but severe 
punishment was mflicted on the brave Frenchmen who on the 
spur of the moment rushed from every quarter to the aid of what 
they hoped was the vanguard of hberation 

* ★ ★ Tit 

At last on Apiil i it became possible for the Umted States Navy 
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to make a start with a partial coiiTOy system At first this could 
be no more than dayhght hops of about a hundred and twenty 
miles between protected anchorages by groups of ships under 
escort, and all sinppmg was brought to a standstill at night On 
any one day there were upwards of a hundred and twenty ships 
requiring protection between Florida and New York The con- 
sequent delays weie misfortune in another form It was not until 
May 14 that the first fully organised convoy sailed from Hampton 
Roads for Key West Thereafter the system was quickly extended 
northward to New York and Halifax, and by the end of the 
month the cham along the east coast from Key West north- 
ward was at last complete Rehef was immediate, and although 
the U-boats contmued to avoid destruction the shippmg losses 
feU 

Admiral Doemtz forthwith changed his pomt of attack to the 
Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico, wheie convoys were not yet 
workmg Here the loss of tanker tonnage rose steeply Ranging 
farther, the U-boats also began to appear off the coast of JBrazn 
and in the St Lawrence river It was not until the end of the year 
that a complete mterlockmg convoy system covering all these 
immense areas became fully effective But June saw an improve- 
ment, and the last days of July may be taken as closmg the terrible 
massacre of shippmg along the American coast From the diagram 
on page 109 the reader will see that m this period of seven months 
the Alhed losses m the Atlanuc from U-boats alone amounted 
to over three million tons, which mcluded 18 1 British ships of 
1,130,000 tons Less than one-tenth of all these losses occurred m 
convoys All this cost the enemy up to July no more than fourteen 
U-boats sunk throughout the Atlantic and Arctic Oceans, and of 
these kills only six were m North American waters Theieafter 
we regained the mitiative m this area In July alone five U-boats 
were destroyed off the Atlantic coast, besides six more German 
and three Italian elsewhere This total of fourteen for the month, 
half by convoy escorts, gave us encouragement It was the best 
figure so far achieved, but even so the number of new boats 
commg into service each month still exceeded the rate of our kills 
Moreover, whenever Alhed counter-measures began to take 
effect Admiral Doemtz shifted his U-boats With the oceans to 
play m he could always gam a short period of immunity m a 
new area before we overtook him there Already m May the 
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coni pal ative freedom which transatlantic shipping had enjoyed 
was broken by an attack on a convoy about 700 miles west oi 
Ireland, in which seven ships were lost This was followed by an 
attack in the Gibraltar area and the reappearance of U-boats near 
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Freetown Once more Hitlei came to our aid by insisting that 
a gioup of U-boats should be held ready to ward off an Allied 
attempt to occupy the Azores or Madeira His thought m this 
direction was, as the reader knows, not altogether misplaced, but 
It is unhkely that U-boats alone could have made any deasive 
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inteivention had we resolved upon such a stroke Doenitz 
regretted this fiesh demand on his cherished U-boats, coinciding 
as It did with the end of the halcyon days on the American coast, 
and when he was collectmg his strength for a renewed attack on 
the mam convoy routes 

The U-boat attack was our worst evil It would have been wise 
for the Germans to stake all upon it I remember hearing my 
father say, ‘‘In pohtics when you have got hold of a good thmg, 
stick to It ” This IS also a strategic prmciple of importance Just 
as Goenng repeatedly shifted his air targets m the Battle of 
Britam m 1940, so now the U-boat warfare was to some extent 
weakened for the sake of competmg attractions Nevertheless 
It constituted a teirible e\ent m a very bad time 

The table on page 112 should be studied 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

It will be well here to relate the course of events elsewheie and 
to record briefly the pi ogress of the Atlantic battle up to the end 
of 1942 

In August the U-boats turned their attention to tlie aiea around 
Trinidad and the north coast of Brazil, wheie the slnps caiiymg 
bauxite to the United States for the aircraft mdustiy and the 
stream of outward-bound ships with supplies foi the Middle 
East offered the most attractive targets Other rovmg U-boats 
were at work near Freetown, some ranged as fai south as the Cape 
of Good Hope, and a few even penetrated mto the Indian Ocean 
For a time the South Atlantic caused us anxiety Here m Septem- 
ber and October five large homeward-bound Imers sailing inde- 
pendently were sunk, but all our troop transports outward-bound 
for the Middle East m convoy came through unscathed Among 
the big ships lost was the Laconta, of nearly 20,000 tons, canyuig 
two thousand Itahan pnsoners of war to England Many were 
drowned 

The mam battle was by now once more jomed along the great 
convoy routes m the North Atlantic The U-boats had already 
learned to respect the power of tlie air, and in their new assault 
they worked almost cntiiely m the central section, beyond the 
icach of airciafi based on Iceland and Newfoundland Two 
convoys were severely mauled in August, one of them losing 
eleven ships, and durmg this month U-boats sink 108 ships, 
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amounting to over half a million tons In September and October 
the Germans leverted to the earher piactice of submerged attack 
by day With the largei numbers now workmg m the ‘Volf 
packs”, and with our limited resources, serious losses m convoy 
could not be prevented It was now that we felt most acutely 
the lack of sufficient numbers of very long-range (V L R ) an- 
craft in the Coastal Command Air cover stiU langed no more 
than about six bundled miles from our shore bases, and only 
about four hundred from Newfoundland The accompanymg 
chart of the Atlantic Ocean, on which these zones are shown, 
discloses the large unguarded gap m the centre where the sorely 
tried surface escorts could gam no help from the air 

★ ★ Vr ★ ★ 

In the early months of 1942 our Coastal Command had been 
passmg through an unhappy period The overwhelimng demands 
for reinforcements in the Far East and the Mediterranean had 
made great mroads mto its resources m aiiciaft and trained crews, 
which melted away to meet the harsh needs elsewhere Moreover, 
the expansion of the Command with new long-range squadrons, 
which had been eagerly expected, had peiforce been temporarily 
arrested Agamst this distressing background our airmen did their 
utmost 

Naval escorts alone, although providmg reasonable protection 
agamst attacks launched m the traditional manner by submerged 
U-boats m dayhght, could never range widely from the convoys 
and break up the heavy concentrations on the flanks Thus when 
the “wolf packs” struck they could dehver a combmed blow m 
numbers sufficient to saturate the defence We reahsed that the 
remedy lay m surroundmg each convoy not only with surface 
escorts, but also with a scieen of aircraft sufficient to find and 
force any U-boats near by to dive, thus providmg a lane through 
which the convoy might move unmolested This purely defen- 
sive measure was not m itself enough To overcome the U-boats 
we must seek out and attack them vigoiously wherevei we could 
find them, both by sea and air The aircraft, the tramed air crews, 
and the air weapons needed were not yet numerous enough to 
have a decisive influence, but we now made a start by formmg a 
“Support Group” of surface forces 

This tactical idea had long been advocated, but the means were 
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lacking The first of these Support Groups, which later became 
a most potent factor in the U-boat war, consisted of two sloops, 
four of the new frigates now coming out of the builders’ yards, 
and four destroyers Manned by highly tramed and experienced 
crews and provided with the latest weapons, they were intended 
to work independently of the convoy escorts, and, untrammelled 
by other responsibilities, to seek, hunt, and destroy the U-boat 
packs wherever they thieatened Co-operation between the 
Support Groups and aircraft was an essential feature in the success 
of these plans, and m 1943 it became a common occurrence for 
an aircraft sightmg a U-boat to guide a Support Group to its 
prey Moreover, there was always the likehhood that the pur- 
suit of one U-boat would disclose others, and thus the oiigmal 
sighting might lead to a ‘‘pack” 

Meanwhile the need of seaborne air support with the convoys 
had been receiving close attention The reader will recall from an 
earher volume the successes attending the brief, vivid career of 
our fust escort carriei. Audacity, which perished in December 
1941 By the end of 1942 six of these ships were in service 
Eventually many were built m America, besides others m Great 
Bntain, and the first of them, the Avenger, sailed with a North 
Russian convoy m September They made their first effective 
appearance agamst the U-boats with the “Torch” convoys late 
in October Equipped with naval Swordfish aircraft, they met the 
need — namely, all-round reconnaissance m depth, mdependent of 
land bases, and m intimate collaboration with the surface escorts 
Thus by the utmost exertions and mgenuity our atiti-U-boat 
measures were markedly improving, but the power of the enemy 
was growing too and we still had many severe setbacks to face 
Between January and October 1942 the number of operational 
U-boats had risen from go to 196 m spite of losses Moreover, by 
the autumn about half this number were again active m the North 
Atlantic, where oui convoys were subjected to fierce attacks by 
laiger groups of U-boats than ever before At the same time all 
our escorts had to be cut to the bone for the sake of our mam 
operations m Africa In November the Alhed losses at sea weie 
the heaviest of the whole war, mcludmg 117 ships, of ovei 
700,000 tons, by U-boats alone, and another 100,000 tons lost 
from other causes 
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So menacing were the conditions m the outer wateis beyond 
the range of air cover that on November 4 1 personally convened 
a new Anti-U-boat Committee to deal specially with this aspect 
The power of this body to take far-reachmg decisions played no 
small part m the conflict In a great effort to lengthen the range 
of our Radar-carrymg Liberator aircraft, we decided to with- 
draw them from action for the time needed to make the necessary 
improvements As part of this pohey the President at my request 
sent aU smtable American airciaft, fitted with the latest type of 
Radar, to work from the Umted Kmgdom Thus we were 
presently able to resume operations m the Bay of Biscay m 
gi eater strength and with far better eqmpment This decision, 
and other measures taken m November 1942, were to reap their 
reward m 1943 

Pftme Minister to Mi Mackenzie King 23 Nov 42 

1 am seriously concerned at recent heavy losses from convoys m the 
centre of the tiansatlantic route Experience has shown the great 
protection given by air escorts, which can keep U-boats down by day 
and so make the gathering of packs extremely difflcult 

2 Until auxihary aircraft-carriers can be made available we must 
rely on long-range shore-based aircraft All available auxihary carriers 
are now bemg used for combmed operations, and m any case there will 
not be sufficient for all convoys for many months We intend to 
mcrease petrol tankage of some Liberator aircraft to give an operational 
range of 2,300 sea-miles, but to reach all convoys these very long-range 
aircraft would have to operate from airfields on your side of the 
Atlantic as well as from Iceland (C) and Northern Ireland 

3 We are therefore most anxious to make use of Goose Airfield, in 
Labrador, for these long-range aiiciaft on anti-submanne operations, 
and request that the necessary refuelling and servicmg facilities should 
be made available as early as possible We would require similar 
facihties at Gander, and ask that the same steps be taken there We 
might later wish to send a Coastal Command squadron to operate 
from these bases In the meantime any extension of the range at 
which Canadian an craft can go to the assistance of threatened convoys 
would be of great value in reducing losses 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The Canadians gave us their fullest co-operation, and under the 
lash of our defence the attacks began to lose their vigour and 
audacity Sixteen U-boats were destroyed m October, the highest 
monthly figure so far attamed m the war However, m the closmg 
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days of 1942 a pack of about twenty U-boats fell upon an out- 
ward-bound convoy near the Azores In three days fifteen ships, 
twelve of them British, were lost 
The story of the decisive battle m 1943, when the U-boats, 
at their fullest strength, were effectively challenged and mastered, 
is reserved for the next volume 

Meanwhile the wmter weather bi ought a welcome relief 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE LOSS OF 
THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 


A Short Life for ABD A - Significance of China in American 
Minds - WavelFs Meeting with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek at 
Chungking - Wavell Arrives in Batavia, January lO Headquaiters 
Bandoeng - Anglo-American Efif^oits to Reinforce A B D A - 
Japanese January Gains - A View from Berlin - Wavell Faces the 
Storm - His Report of February 13 - And oj February 16 - My 
Minute to the Chiefs of Staff and Cable to the President of February 17 
~ Wavell Recommends Diversion of Australian Troops to Burma - 
Java D-Day, Febmary 2% -My Intention to Reappoint Wavell 
Commander-in-Chief in India - Coirespoiidence with Him - His 
Dangerous Air Journey to Ceylon - The Naval Tragedy - Admiral 
Doormans Forlorn Battle - Destruction of the Allied Fleet - The 
Exeter ’ Sunk - The Last Stand in Java — The Japanese Conquest 
of the Dutch East Indies Complete 




i CORES of thousands of words in the surest codes had 
\ been telegraphed between the British, United States, Dutch, 
Austrahan, New Zealand, Indian, and Chinese Governments 
to create the A B D A Command under its Supreme Com- 
mander ^ It was staffed m strict proportion to the claims of the 
different Powers, and all in triphcate for the Army, Navy, and 
Air There were elaborate arguments about whether as a com- 
promise a Dutch admiral might command the naval forces, how all 
was to be arranged with the Americans and the British, where the 
Austrahans came m, and so forth Hardly had ali this been agreed 
for the five Powers and the three Services when the whole vast area 
concerned was conquered by the Japanese, and the combined 
fleet of the Alhes was sunk in the forlorn battle of the Java Sea 

* See folder facing p 142 
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At the outset a misunderstanding arose with Chiang Kai-shek, 
which, though it did not affect the course of events, involved high 
pohtics At Wasloington I had found the extraordinary signifi- 
cance of China in American mmds, even at the top, strangely out 
of* proportion I was conscious of a standard of values which 
accorded Clnna almost an equal fightmg power with the British 
Empire, and rated the Chinese armies as a factor to be mentioned 
m the same breath as the armies of Russia I told the President 
how much I felt American opimon over -estimated the contribu- 
tion which China could make to the general war He differed 
strongly There were five hundred milhon people in China 
What would happen if this enoimous population developed m 
the same way as Japan had done in the last century and got hold 
of modem weapons^ I rephed that I was speakmg of the present 
war, which was quite enough to go on with for the time bemg I 
said I would of course always be helpful and pohte to the Chinese, 
whom I admired and liked as a race and pitied for their endless 
misgovernment, but that he must not expect me to adopt what I 
felt was a wholly unreal standard of values 

While still Commander-in-Chief m India General Wavell flew 
over the Himalayas to see Generahssimo Chiang Kai-shek at 
Chungking This was in harmony with American ideas The 
results of the mterview weie however disappointuig, and Chiang 
Kai-shek complamed to the President of the British commander’s 
apparent lack of enthusiasm about any contribution China could 
mike to his own problem I sought to put this right 

Prime Minister to General Wavell 23 Jan 42 

1 am still puzzled about your reasons for lefusing Chinese help in the 
defence of Burma and the Burma Road You have, I understand, now 
accepted the 49th and 93 rd Chinese Divisions, but the Chinese Fifth 
Aimy and the rest of the Sixth Army are available just beyond the 
frontier Burma seems m grave danger of being overrun When we 
remember how long the Clniiese have stood up alone and ill-armed 
agamst the Japanese, and when we see what a very rough time we are 
having at Japanese hands, I cannot understand why we do not welcome 
their aid 

2 I must enhghten you upon the American view Chma bulks as 
large m the minds of many of them as Great Britam The President, 
who is a great admirer of yours, seemed a bit dunched at Chiang 
Kai-shek’s discouragement after your interview with Inm Th.. 
American Chiefs of Staff msisted upon Burma being in your command 
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for the sole reason that they consideied your giving youi left hand to 
China and the opening of the Burma Road indispensable to world 
victory And never forget that behind all looms the shadow of Asiatic 
sohdarity, which the numeious disasters and defeats through which 
we have to plough our way may make more menacing 

3 If I can epitomise m one word the lesson I learned m the United 
States, it was “China” 

'1 (did not refuse Chmese help,” replied Wavell ‘'You say I 
have ‘now’ accepted 49th and 93rd Divisions I accepted both 
these divisions when I was at Chungkmg on December 23 rd, and 
any delay m movmg them down has been purely Chmese These 
two divisions constitute Fifth Chmese Army, I understand, except 
for one other division of very doubtful quality All I asked was 
that Sixth Aimy should not be moved to Burmese frontier, as it 
would be difficult to feed British tioops due for Burma fiom 
India and Africa should have been sufficient if all went well, and 
as many as communications could support I am aware of 
Ameiican sentiment about the Chmese, but demociacies are apt 
to tlimk with their hearts rather than with their heads, and a 
general’s busmess is, or should be, to use his head for plamimg I 
consider my judgment m accepting the Chmese help I did [two 
divisions of Fifth Army] and askmg that Sixth Army should be 
held m reserve m Kunmmg was quite coriect, and I am sorry that 
my action seems to have been so misundei stood I hope you will 
correct President’s impression if you get opportunity I agiee 
Biitish prestige m Chma is low, and can hardly be otherwise till 
we have had some success It will not be mcreased by admission 
that we cannot hold Burma without Chmese help ” 

Prime Munster to Genei al Wavell 28 Jan 42 

Thank you I am glad we are in agreement I will not lose any 
chance of explaining to President 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

General Wavell had atiived m Batavia on January 10, and 
cstabhshed his headquarters near Bandoeng, the centre of die 
Dutch Army Command With but a small nucleus of officers, 
separated by great distances from sources of reinforcement, md 
with active operations m progress at many pomts on his five- 
thousand-mile front, he apphed himself to the intricate and urgent 
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business of setting up the first of the several mter-Alhed com- 
mands of the war 

The Japanese conquests already threatened the cham of islands 
that form the southern fringe of the Malay barrier, of which 
the largest are Sumatra and Java To the east General MacArthur, 
without hope of rescue, contmued his spirited resistance on the 
Bataan peninsula m the Phihppines On the west British Malaya 
had for the most part been overrun Singapore was m peril 
Between these two flanking but threatened pillars of Allied 
resistance other Japanese forces were piessmg southward through 
the maze of Dutch islands Sarawak and Brunei, the Dutch oil 
potts m Borneo and Celebes, had already been lost At each step 
the enemy consohdated his gams by establishmg air bases from 
which he could also strike agamst the next chosen victim Never 
did his forces pass beyond the leach of his powerful shore-based 
air cover or of his aircraft-carriers at sea Here was the fulfilment 
in full strategic surprise of the long-cherished and profound plans 
of a military nation 

For Wavell all turned on the arrival of remforcements 
Nothmg could be done to save the small Dutch garnsons at the 
key pomts of the central islands, and we have seen what happened 
at Singapore The Dutch, with their homeland m bondage, had 
no further resources on which to call Their full effort had been 
engaged from the outset, and was now wanmg The two 
Austrahan divisions from the Middle East and an armoured 
brigade were on then way Thiee anti-aircraft regiments were 
hurried to the naked airfields of Java The Indomitable flew forty- 
eight Hurricanes off her deck, two more squadrons of bombers 
flew from Egypt via India to Sumatra Eight of these aircraft 
eventually reached Java Everythmg that we could lay our hands 
upon was sent The United States Asiatic Fleet, withdrawn from 
the Philippmes, had already been ordered to jom the British and 
Dutch naval forces Every effoit was made by the Americans to 
send an craft by air or sea to the Allied command, but the dis- 
tances were immense, and the Japanese machine was working 
with speed and piecision 

The end of January saw the loss of Kendari, in Celebes, and of 
the great petroleum port of Balikpapan, m Eastern Borneo The 
island of Ambon, with its important airfield, was captured by 
greatly superior forces Farther east and beyond the A B D A 
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area the Japanese took Rabanl in New Britain, and Bougainville 
in the Solomon Islands This was the first step m a serious attempt 
to sever Austraha’s hfe-lme with the Umted States Early in 
February the first Japanese troops landed at Fmschaven, m New 
Guinea, but for the moment the scale of events elsewhere pre- 
vented them from extendmg their grip m these remote regions 
At the other extremity, m Burma, the mvasion was progressmg 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

It IS of mterest to see what the Germans thought at this time 
On February 13 Admiral Raeder reported to the Fuehrer 

Rangoon, Singapore, and, most hkely, also Port Darwin, will be in 
Japanese hands withm a few weeks Only weak resistance is expected 
on Sumatra, while Java will be able to hold out longer Japan plans 
to protect this front in the Indian Ocean by capturmg the key position 
of Ceylon, and she also plans to gain control of the sea m that area bv 
means of supenor naval forces 

Fifteen Japanese submarmes are at the moment operatmg m the Bay 
of Bengal, m the waters off Ceylon, and in the straits on both sides of 
Sumatra and Java 

With Rangoon, Sumatra, and Java gone, the last oil-wells between 
the Persian Gulf and the American contment will be lost Oil supphes 
for Austraha and New Zealand will have to come from either the 
Persian Gulf or from America Once Japanese battleships, aircraft- 
carriers, submarines, and the Japanese naval air force are based on 
Ceylon Britain will be forced to resort to heavily escorted convoys if 
she desires to maintain communications with India and the Near East 
Only Alexandria, Durban, and Simonstown will be available as repair 
bases for large British naval vessels in that part of the world 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Wavell did his best to face the stoim He formed an air stiikmg 
force at Palembang At sea American and Dutch submarmes 
harried the various mvasion forces east and west of Borneo, not 
without success The attack on Balikpapan was resisted, and four 
American destroyers sank four tiansports A fifth fell a victim to a 
Dutch aircraft But the air replenishments had barely replaced 
wastage An attempt by a small naval squadron to mterfere with 
an enemy convoy emergmg from the Macassar Strait on Feb- 
ruary 4 was driven back with loss by air attack, and reports began 
to come m of a powerful Japanese force massmg at the Anamba 
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Islands Our air force at Palembang, mainly Australian squadrons, 
consisted of sixty bombers and about fifty Hurricanes, made- 
quately serviced and protected by A A guns short of ammumtion 
On February 13 the Japanese convoy of twenty-five or more 
transports from the Anambas was attacked by all available 
bombers, but without any decisive effect Seven of our airciaft 
weie lost The next morning 700 Japanese parachutists descended 
upon Palembang, and all day a hot battle was fought for the air- 
field Had they been unsupported the parachutists m time could 
all have been destroyed, but on the 15 th the advance echelon of 
the powerful mvasion force arrived on the scene, equipped with 
landmg-craft that carried them up the river approaches Every 
available aircraft was used agamst the ships and landmg-craft, 
great losses were inflicted, and the attack was stayed — only to be 
resumed as our air effort mevitably dechned Our strength at 
Palembang was now but a score of Hurricanes and forty bombers, 
many of them unserviceable, all based upon an as yet undetected 
airfield By mghtfall it was obvious that our scanty forces must 
withdraw and that all Southern Sumatra would fall into Japanese 
hands That day also saw the fall of Smgapore 

On the eve of this disaster General Wavell sent us a full wam- 
mg of the probable course of events, which I repeated to the two 
Dommions Premiers directly concerned 

General Wavell to Pnme Minister 13 Feb 42 

The unexpectedly rapid advance of enemy on Smgapore and 
approach of an escorted enemy convoy towards Southern Sumatra 
necessitate review of our plans for the defence of the Netherlands East 
Indies, m which Southern Sumatra plays a most important part With 
more time and the arrival of 7th Austrahan Division, earmarked for 
Southern Sumatra, strong defence could be built up But ground not 
yet fully prepared 

The leadmg infantry bngade of the 7th Austrahan Division will not 
be operative mitil about March 8, nor the whole division before 
March 21 

If Southern Sumatra is lost prolonged defence of Java becomes un- 
hkely Garrison is weak for size of island 6th Austrahan Division at 
present planned to remforce Java, but not effective before end of 
March 7th Austrahan Division, if diverted from Southern Sumatra, 
would be available for Java 

From air aspect defence of Java is a hard matter, without Southern 
Sumatra it is foimidable Even with air remforcements m view it is 
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likely that our air forces will waste more quickly than they can be 
replaced 

Our hmited air foice is not engaged merely in a straight deal with 
enemy air foice It has also to attack enem\ shipping, and is unable 
to piotect our own 

It IS clear that retention of Southern Sumatra is essential for successful 
defence of Java The situation does not at present demand change m 
plans, but it may be forced on us If that were so the destination of 
the Austrahan Corps would be first consideiation, foi it contains gieat 
majority of fully tramed and equipped Austiahan troops 

We must reinforce Sumatra until it is clearly useless to do so 
Subsequent reinforcement of Java would probably be unprofitable 
★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

On the morrow of the fall of Smgapoie the Supreme Com- 
mander agam surveyed the situation m his command, and his 
businesslike account gives a cleai and comprehensive picture of the 
scene 

General Wavell to Prime Ministei i 6 Feb 42 

As you will gather, lecent events at Singapore and in Southern 
Sumatra have faced us with extremely grave and urgent problems of 
strategy and pohey 

2 Geographical Java is 500 miles [long] — i e , approximately dis- 
tance from London to Inverness — ^and practically whole northern coast 
affords easy landmg facihties 

3 Enemy Scale of Attack and Piobable Action With shipping and 
escorts available enemy can probably engage four divisions against 
Java within next ten to fourteen days, and reinforce with two or more 
divisions within month Maximum scale of air attack possibly 400 to 
^00 fighters (mcludmg carrier-borne) and 300 to 400 bombers 

Our resouices to meet enemy attack on Java are as follow>> 

(a) Naval Maximum of thicc to foul cruisers and about ten 
destroyers as strikmg force If this is divided between two 
threatened ends of island it is too weak at either If kept con- 
centrated It is difficult, owing to distance involved, to reach 
vital point m time Wherever it is it is hable to heavy air 
attack 

{b) Land Forces At present three weak Dutch divisions British 
Imperial troops One squadion 3rd Hussars, complete with 
hght tanks, and about 3 ,000 Austi ahans in various units Thci c 
are several thousand R A F ground pei sound available, but 
proportion unarmed American One field artillery regiment, 
but without full equipment 
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(c) Atr Forces At present about fifty fighters, sixty-five medium 
or dive bombers, twenty heavy bombers 

Landmgs on Java m near future can only be prevented by local naval 
and air superiority Facts given show that it is most unlikely that this 
superiority can be obtained Once enemy has effected landing there is 
at present httle to prevent his rapidly occupying mam naval and air 
bases on island 

First flight of Austrahan Corps does not reach Java till about end 
of month It caimot become operative tiU March 8, and whole division 
will not be unloaded and operative till March 21 The remammg 
division of corps could not be unloaded before middle of April 

To sum up Burma and Austiaha are absolutely vital for war agamst 
Japan Loss of Java, though severe blow from every pomt of view, 
would not be fatal Efforts should not therefore be made to remforce 
Java, which might compromise defence of Burma or Austraha 

Immediate problem is destmation of Austrahan Corps If there 
seemed good chance of estabhshing corps in island and fightmg 
Japanese on favourable terms I should unhesitatmgly recommend nsks 
should be taken, as I did m mattei of aid to Greece year ago I thought 
then that we had good fighting chance of checking German invasion, 
and in spite of results still consider risk was justifiable In present 
mstance I must recommend that I consider risk unjustifiable from 
tactical and strategical pomt of view I fully recognise pohtical con- 
siderations mvolved 

On this I mmuted 

Pnme MtniUer to General Ismay,for COS Committee 17 Feb 42 

I am sure it would be impossible to act contrary to Geneial Wavelfs 
mam opinion Personally, I agree with him The best course would 
seem to be 

(a) To divert the leading Austrahan division to Buima, if the 
Austrahan Government will allow it 
(h) To send the 70th Division next, via Bombay, m the ships 
hitherto marked for the 2nd Austrahan Division, droppmg 
one brigade at Ceylon 

(c) To send the remammg two Austrahan divisions as fast as 
possible to Austraha as shippmg becomes available 

(d) To make absolutely sure of Trmcomalee by A A remforce- 
ments from Convoy W S 17, and send the rest of this convoy 
to Rangoon 

I am not clear as to how General Wavell proposes to use the existmg 
forces in Java Are they to be used to fight it out with the Dutch, so 
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as to delay the occupation, or is any attempt to be made to get them 
away^ It seems to me tins is a more arguable question than the othei 

To the President I said 

17 Feb 42 

You will have seen Wavell’s telegrams about new situation created 
by fall of Singapore and Japanese strong landmgs in Sumatra We arc 
considermg our position to-mght on the Defence Committee and to- 
morrow on the Pacific Council, and will send you our recommenda- 
tions Unless there is good prospect of effective resistance in Sumatra 
and Java the issue aiises whether all remforcements should not be 
diverted to Rangoon and Austraha The Australian Government 
seem inclined to press for the return of their two divisions to Austraha 
I could not resist them for long, and probably their 3rd Division, now 
in Palestine, will follow It seems to me that the most vital pomt at 
the moment is Rangoon, alone assuring contact with Clnna As you 
see, Wavell has very rightly already diverted our Armoured Brigade, 
which should reach there on the 20th mstant The Chiefs of Staff will 
send you the result of our discussions to-morrow through the mihtary 
channel 

2 A battle is impending in Libya, m winch Rommel will probably 
take the offensive We hope to give a good account of ouiselves 
Prehminary air fighting yesterday was very good 

General Wavell had forecast that the mvasion of Java, our last 
stronghold, would begm before the end of Febiuary, and that 
with what he had, or was likely to get, there was little hope of 
success He therefore recommended that all the Austialian ttoops 
m transit should be sent to Burma On the i8th the beautiful 
island of Ball, next to Java on the east, fell, and in the next few 
days Timor, our only remaimng air Imk with Australia, was 
occupied At this moment Admiral Nagumo’s fast carrier group 
of Pearl Harbour fame, now consistmg of four large cairiers with 
battleship and ermser suppoit, appeared in the Timor Sea, and on 
the 19th dehvered a devastatmg an attack on the crowded ship- 
ping in Port Darwm, causing much loss of hfe For the remamder 
of this brief campaign Dai win ceased to be of value as a base 

As we now know, the Japanese D-Day for the invasion of 
Java was February 28 On the i8th the Western Attack Group, 
compnsmg fifty-six transports, with a powerful escort, left 
Camranh Bay, in French Indo-Chma On the 19th the Eastern 
Attack Group of forty-one transports sailed from Jolo, in the 
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Sulu Sea, to Balikpapan, where they arrived on the 23 rd On 
the 21 St our Combined Chiefs of Staff told General Wavell that 
Java was to be defended to the last by the tioops already m the 
island, but that no more lemforcements would be sent He was 
also oidered to withdiaw his headquarters from Ja^a Wavell 
replied that he considered that the A B D A Command should 
be dissolved and not withdrawn, and this was agieed 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

As events took their full course I saw that the end was near 

Prime Mmi^ter to General Wavell 20 Feb 42 

Obviously the whole plan for defence A B D A area is affected by 
the lapid progress of enemy m all directions It has been decided to 
fight to the utmost for Java with existmg forces and some that were 
en route, and to divert main remforcements to Burma and India The 
President’s mind is turmng to Umted States lookmg after the Austiahan 
flank, and we concentrating everything on dcfendmg or regaining 
Burma and Burma Road, of course after everything possible has been 
done to prolong the resistance in Java He also leahses vital importance 
of Ceylon, which is oui only key of naval re-entry 

2 I surmise that it is not unlikely that General MacArthur, if 
extricated [from Corregidoi], will look after the Austrahan side I 
have not heard from you wheie you would move your headquarters 
if forced to leave Java 

3 My own idea is that you should become agam C -m-C m India, 
iettmg Hartley* go back to his Northern Command From this centre 
you would be able to ammate the whole war against Japan from our 
side 

On February 21 I received a sombre answei from General 
Wavell 

I am afraid that the defence of A B D A area has bioken down and 
that defence of Java cannot now last long It always hmged on the air 
battle Anything put into Java now can do httle to prolong struggle, 
It IS more question of what you will choose to save I see httle 
further usefulness for this H Q 

Last about myself I am, as ever, entirely wiUmg to do my best 
where you think best to send me I have failed you and President 
here, where a better man might peihaps have succeeded If you 
fancy I can best serve by returning to India I will of couise do so, but 

* General Sir Alan Hartley had been appointed Conimander-m-Chief India when 
General Wavell left to take over the command of A B D A 
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you should first consult Viceroy both whether my prestige and in- 
fluence, which count for much m East, will survive this failure, and 
also as to hardship to Hartley and his successor in Northern Command 

I hate the idea of leaving these stout-hearted Dutchmen, and will 
remain here and fight it out with them as long as possible if you con- 
sider this would help at all 

Good wishes I am afiaid you are having very difficult penod, but 
I know your courage will shine through it 

I always followed, so far as I could see, the prmciple that 
military commanders should not be judged by results, but by the 
quahty of their effort I had never had illusions about A B D A , 
and now sought only to save Burma and India I admired tlie 
composure and firmness of mind with which Wavell had faced 
the cataract of disaster which had been assigned to him with so 
much formality and precision Some men would have found 
reasons for declmmg, or asked for impossible conditions before 
acceptmg a task so bafPmg and hopeless, failure m which could not 
but damage their reputation with the public Wavell’s conduct 
had conformed to the best traditions of the Aimy I therefore 
rephed 

Prime Minister to General Wavell 2Z Feb 42 

When you cease to command the A B D A area you should proceed 
yourself to India, where we require you to resume your position as 
Commander-in-Chief to carry on the war against Japan from this 
mam base 

It may be you wiU need a deputy Commander-m-Chief to take 
routine matters off your hands, but this can be settled when you get 
to Delhi AU other consideiations aie subsidiary 

I hope you realise how highly I and all your friends here, as well as 
the President and the Combined Staffs m Washington, rate your 
admirable conduct of A B D A operations in the tcetli of adverse 
fortune and overwhelming odds 

Wavell rephed 

We are planning provisionally to leave on February 25 I am most 
grateful for your very generous message and confidence in agam 
entrustmg me with command m India If Hartley can remam as 
deputy It would be most helpful 

And on the 25th 

I am leaving to-night with Peirse for Colombo From there I shall 
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fly Rangoon or Delhi, according to answer to telegram I have sent 
Hartley 

Wavell and Peirse left Bandoeng by air The American pilot 
of the aeroplane for the Supieme Commandei said to someone 
who came mto Ins cockpit, "‘Say, I have only this railway map, 
but It’s all light, as I am told we aie to go to a place called Saylon, 
winch is maiked ” And they flew off nearly 2,000 miles to 
“Saylon” Wavell had an extraordinary record m the air He 
was m danger of fatal accident at least six or seven times, but he 
never got hint He was thought to be a Jonah m an aeroplane, 
but Jonah always survived, and so did the aeroplane On this 
occasion the plane caught fire m the an, but after a struggle the 
crew extmguished the flames without wakmg the Comimander- 
m-Chief 

At Ceylon he found the foUowmg 


P/ime Minister to Gei'ieral Wavell 26 Feb 42 

Pray consider whether key situation Ceylon does not require a first- 
rate soldier m supreme command of all local services, mcludmg avil 
government, and whether Pownall is not the man We do not want 
to have another Singapore 


General Pownall assumed command of 
March 6 


★ ★ ★ ★ 'A 


the garrison 


on 


To those who were left m Java to fight to the end with the 
Dutch I sent this message 

Ptime Minister to Air Vice-Marshal Maltby 26 Feb 42 

I send you and all ranks of the British forces who have stayed behnid 
in Java my best wishes for success and honour m the great fight that 
confronts you Every day gamed is precious, and I know that you will 
do everything humanly possible to prolong the battle 

The Dutch Admiral Helfrich now took command of the 
dwindlmg Alhed naval forces This resolute Dutchman never 
abandoned hope, and contmued to attack the enemy vigorously 
regardless of cost or the overwhelmmg strength opposed to him 
He was a worthy successor to the famous Dutch seamen of the 
past To meet the attack on Java, for which large convoys weie 
at sea, he formed two stribng forces, the Eastern at Sourabaya, 
imder Admiral Doorman, and the Western, of British ships, at 
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Tanjong Pnok, the port of Batavia On the 28th the Western 
striking force, comprising the cruisers Hobmt (Austrahan), Danae, 
and Dragon, with the destroyers Scout and Tenedos, having made 
various attempts to find the enemy, were ordered to retire 
through the Sunda Straits to Colombo, which they reached 
safelv a few days later Scarcity of fuel and the continuous air 
attack on Tanjong Pnok were the reasons why the Western 
striking force was dismissed at this juncture Had they jomed 
Admnal Doorman’s Eastern force they could only have shared 
Its fate 

Meanwhile at 6 30 p m on the 26th Doorman sailed from 
Sourabaya m the De Ruyter, with the heavy cruisers Exeter 
(British) and Houston (American), whose after turret was out of 
action, the hght cruisers Java (Dutch) and Perth (Austrahan), and 
mne destroyers, of which three were British, four Amencan, and 
two Dutch Admiral Helfnch’s orders to Doorman were, ‘‘You 
must continue attacks till the enemy is destroyed ” This is a 
sound prmciple, and the Japanese invasion convoys were a tre- 
mendous prize, but m this case it ignored the crushing superiority 
of the enemy, Ins complete mastery of the air, and the fact that 
the Western striking force had been sent away Adrmral Door- 
man also lacked a common code of tactical signals His orders 
had to be translated on the De Ruyter s bridge by an American 
haison officer before transnussion His urgent plea for protection 
by the few fighters remaining at Sourabaya met with no lesponse 
Durmg the mght of the 26th he sought the enemy m vain, and 
in the mommg he returned to Sourabaya to fuel his destroyets 
As he was entermg the harbour peremptory orders reached him 
from Admiral Helfrich to attack an enemy force located west of 
Baween 

Doorman turned his tired forces agam to seaward, and an hour 
later, soon after 4pm, the battle was jomed At first the forces 
were not unevenly balanced A gun duel at long range caused no 
damage to either side, and a series of torpedo attacks by Japanese 
destroyers were equally meffective One enemy ship was hit and 
set on fire after half an hour’s fightmg, but a httle later the Exeter 
was struck m a boiler room, her speed dropped and she turned 
away to port The ships astern of her conformed to her move- 
ments About the same time the Dutch destroyer Kortenaer was 
toipedoed and sunk Admiral Doorman then retired south-east 
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and the general action was broken off, except that the destroyer 
Electia, trying to dehver a torpedo attack through the Japanese 
smoke-screen, was mtercepted by three Japanese destroyers and 
sunk 

The Exeter, after bemg stopped for a while, was able to steam 
at fifteen knots, and was ordered back to Souiabaya, escorted by 
the remaining Dutch destroyer 

Admiral Doorman re-formed his scattered and shrunken 
squadron and led them round the enemy’s flank, hoping to strike 
the convoy of transports Intermittent confused fightmg con- 
tmued The enemy, who had now been remforced, were fully 
mformed of all his movements from the air The American 
destroyers had discharged all their torpedoes and were sent back 
to Sourabaya The British destroyer Jupiter struck a mme, laid by 
the Dutch that very day, and sank immediately, with heavy loss 
of life Some time after lo 30 Adrmial Doorman, steammg for- 
ward, encountered two Japanese crmsers, and after a fierce action 
both the Dutch crmsers were torpedoed and sunk, carrymg with 
them the brave Dutch admiral, who had fought so well agamst 
such heavy odds The Perth and Houston, having successfully 
disengaged, steered for Batavia, which they reached the foUowmg 
afternoon 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

We must follow the story to its bitter end After refueUmg, 
the Austrahan and American cruisers left Batavia agam the same 
night, seekmg to pass through the Sunda Straits By chance they 
fell amidst the mam Japanese Western Attack Force just as its 
transports were disembarkmg troops m Banten Bay, at the 
extreme western end of Java They took their vengeance before 
they perished, sinkmg two transports while they were unloadmg 
their troops Three hundred and seven oifficers and men of the 
Perth and three hundied and sixty-eight from the Houston sur- 
vived to face the Japanese prison camps Both the Austrahan and 
American captams went down with their ships 

Meanwhile the wounded Exeter and the only survivmg British 
destioyei, Encountei, had returned to Somabaya, which was 
rapidly becommg untenable Although every escape route 
seemed likely to be held by the enemy m strength, they put to 
sea The four American destroyers which had fought m the 
battle the previous day had used all their torpedoes Nevertheless 
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they sailed on the night of Febiuary 28, and slipped through the 
narrow Bah Strait, encountering only a single enemy patiol, 
which they brushed aside By daylight they were clear away to 
the southward, and reached Austialia This route was not possible 
for the larger Exeter, and on the evening of the 28th she sailed 
with the Encounter and the Umted States destroyer Pope, hopmg 
to pass the Sunda Straits and reach Ceylon Next morning this 
httle group was discovered, and soon foui prowlmg Japanese 
cruisers, supported by destroyeis and aircraft, closed in on the 
prey Smothered by overwhelming gunfire, the Exeter, famous 
from the Plate battle in 1939, was soon reduced to impotence, and 
received her death-blow from a torpedo before noon 

Both the Encounter and the Pope were sunk Fifty officers and 
seven hundred and fifty ratings from the two British ships were 
picked up by the Japanese, together with the survivors from the 
Pope 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Our naval forces were thus destroyed, and Java was closely 
invested on three sides by the Japanese A last forlorn attempt to 
replemsh the rapidly wastmg air strength was made by two 
American ships carrying between them fifty-nme fighters One, 
the old aircraft-tender Langley, was sunk by air attack when 
approachmg, the other arrived safely, but by then there was no 
longer the means e\en to land the crated aircraft After the 
Supreme Headquarters had been dispersed all the Alhed forces 
passed to the command of the Dutch for the defence of the island 
General ter Poorten commanded the 25,000 regular troops of the 
Dutch garrison, who were jomed by the Biitish contingent under 
Major-General Sitwell, comprismg three Australian battalions, a 
light tank squadron of the 3rd Hussars, and an improvised unit 
of armed men from administrative units, including 450 of the 
RAF, together with a number of American artillcry-men The 
Dutch had about ten air squadrons, but many of their aircraft 
were now unserviceable The RAF after the withdiawal from 
Sumatra was formed into five squadrons, of which only about 
forty machmes were fit There remained a score of American 
fighters and bombers 

To this scanty force fell the duty of defending the island, whose 
northern shore was eight hundred miles long, with countless 
landing beaches The Japanese convoys from the east and west 
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discharged four or five divisions The end could not be long 
delayed Many thousands of British and Americans, including 

5.000 airmen, with their fine commandet, Maltby, and over 

8.000 British and Austiahan troops, were surrendered by Dutch 
decision on March 8 

It had been decided to fight to the end with the Dutch m Java 
xMthough no hopes remained of victory, at least considerable 
enemy expeditions were delayed m their quest foi new prizes 
The Japanese conquest of the Dutch East Indies was complete 
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THE INVASION OF BURMA 


Japanese Av Attacks upon Rangoon - Their Advance from Siam into 
Burma, January i6 - The 17th Bntish-Indian Division Defeated at 
the Rivei Salween - The Crossing of the Sittang - Our Retreat to the 
Pegu River - A Painful Difference with the Australian Government ~ 
The Australian Point of View - My Telegram to Mr Curtin of 
Fehiuary 20 - And to the Pi esident - The President's Message to 
Ml Cm tin - He Refuses the President’s Appeal - Mr Curtins Reply 
to Me, Fehiuary 22-1 Divert the Australian Convoy Towaids 
Rangoon - Adverse Reaction of the Austialian Government - We 
Comply with Their Request, Fehiuary 23 - The President’s Further 
Efforts - No Austialian Ti oops for Burma - General Alexander Sent 
to Take Command - He Cuts His Way Out of Rangoon - Successful 
Retreat to Prome - Complications of Command in the Theatre - 
Extrication of the Remnants of Oui Army - The P<oad to India Barred 


a HERE was a general belief that the Japanese would not start 
a major campaign agamst Burma until at least their operations 
in Malaya had been successfully concluded But this was not 
to be Japanese air raids on Rangoon had begun before the end of 
December Our defending air force then amounted only to one 
British and one Umted States fighter squadron of the American 
Volunteer Group, formed before the war, to support the Chinese 
I appealed to the President to leave this gallant umt at Rangoon 


Prime Minister to President 3 1 Jan 42 

I am informed that there is a danger that the fighter squadrons of 
the American Volunteer Group now helping so effectively in the 
defence of Rangoon may be withdrawn by Chiang Kai-shek to Clnna 
after January 3 1 Clearly the security of Rangoon is as important to 
Chiang as to us, and withdrawal of these squadrons before arrivil of 
Hurricanes, due 15th to 20th February, might be disastrous I midcr- 
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Stand that General Magruder has instructions to represent this to the 
Geneiahssimo, but I think the matter is sufFiaently serious for you to 
know about it personally 

The President granted my request With these slender forces 
veiy heavy casualties were inflicted on the Japanese raiders 
Military damage was small, but the bombmg caused havoc and 
many casualties occurred m the crowded city Great numbers of 
native woikeis and subordmate staffs, both mihtaiy and ci\ihan, 
quitted their posts, seriously affectmg though not preventmg the 
workmg of the port All thiough January and Februaiy the 
Japanese air attack was held m check and paid its price for every 
raid 

The Japanese advance from Siam mto Burma began on January 
1 6 with an attack on Tavoy, which they captured with httle 
difficulty, and our small garrison farther south at Meigui was 
consequently withdrawn by sea On January 20 a Japanese 
division advanced on Moulmem from the east, after overcommg 
the resistance of the Indian Brigade at Kawkareik They captured 
Moulmem a few days later 

The Governor of Burma, Sir Regmald Doiman-Smith, had 
shown quahties of firmness and courage durmg the anxious weeks 
that had passed smee the Japanese advance mto Burma had begun 
I thought the morrow of the fall of Smgapore a suitable moment 
to comphment him, and warn him of the crisis that impended 

Prime Minister to Governor of Burma 16 Feb 42 

I have not hitherto troubled you with a message, but I want to tell 
you how much I and my colleagues have admired your firm, robust 
attitude under conditions of mcreasmg difficulty and danger Now 
that Smgapore has fallen more weight will assuredly be put mto the 
attack upon you Substantial remforcements, mcludmg the Armoured 
Brigade and two additional squadrons of Huincanes, should reach 
you soon We are meeting to-night to discuss further possibihties 
I regard Burma and contact with China as the most important feature 
m the whole [Eastern] theatre of war All good wishes 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

After a fortnight of fighting against supenor and growing 
Japanese forces the three British-Indian brigades who formed the 
17th Division were all forced back to the line of the nver Salween, 
and here a fierce battle of attach and counter-attacks was fought 
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at heavy odds atound Bilm By February 20 it was obvious that a 
further retreat to the Sittang river was imperative if the whole 
force was not to be lost Over this swift-flowmg river, five hun- 
dred yards wide, there was only one bridge Before the mam 
body of the 17th Division could reach it the biidgchead was 
attacked by a strong Japanese force, while the marclnng columns 
retiring upon it were themselves beset by a fiesh enemy division, 
newly arrived, which caught them m flank Under the impiession 
that our three retirmg brigades were greatly weakened, scattered, 
and beaten, and were m fact trapped, the order was given by the 
commander of the bridgehead, with the permission of the 
Divisional Commander, to blow up the budge When the 
division successfully fought its way back to the river-bank it found 
the budge destroyed and the broad flood before it Even so three 
thousand thiee hundred men contrived to cross this formidable 
obstacle, but with only fourteen bundled iifles and a few maclime- 
guns Every other weapon and all eqmpment were lost This 
was a major disaster 

There was now only the defence Ime of the Pegu river between 
the Japanese and Rangoon Here the remnants of the 17th 
Division leoiganised themselves, and were jomed by three Biitish 
battahons from India and by the 7th British Armoured Brigade, 
newly arrived from the Middle East on the way to Java and 
diverted to Burma by General Wavell This brigade played an 
mvaluable pait m all the later fightmg Farther north the ist 
Burma Division, after rehef m the South Shan States by the 
Chmesc Sixth Army, had moved to the south of Toungoo, where 
It guarded the mam northward route to Mandalay 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

I have now to record a painful episode m our lelations with 
the Austrahan Government and their refusal of our requests for 
aid I could wish that it had not fallen to me to tell the facts, but 
the story of the Burma campaign requires it They arc already 
known m an imperfect manner to many people at home and m 
Austiaha It is better that both sides should be fully stated, so 
that a fan judgment can be formed, and the necessary lessons 
drawn as a guide to the future 

Amid the stresses of the time bitter feelings swept our circle, 
mihtary and pohtical, m London, and there was only one opmion 
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m the War Cabinet and among the Chiefs of Staff It must how- 
evei be remembered that the Austrahan Government had an 
entirely different pomt of view Their predecessors under Mr 
Menzies had raised the Austrahan Imperial Force and had sent 
no less than four divisions, composed of the flower of their 
mihtary manhood, across the world to aid the Mother Country 
m the war, m the makmg of which and m the want of prepara- 
tions for which they had no share From the days of Bardia 
Austrahan tioops and the New Zealand Division had played a 
foremost part m the Desert war for the defence of Egypt They 
had shone m the van of its victories and shared m its many 
grievous reverses The pth Austrahan Division had yet to stiike 
what history may well proclaim as the decisive blow m the Battle 
of Alamem, still eight months away They had risked all and 
suffered much m Greece An Austrahan division, after fighting 
extremely well m Johore, had been destroyed or captured at 
Smgapore, m circumstances which had never been explamed and 
for which the Bntish war direction was responsible The disaster 
at the Sittang river seemed to settle the fate of Burma, where agam 
the resources and arrangements of the Imperial Government were 
shown to be woefuUy madequate No one among those who 
knew the facts could doubt that the Japanese onslaught, with its 
vast superionty of men, with the general mastery of the air, with 
the command of the sea and the free choice of pomts of attack, 
would m the next few months dominate and control all the 
enormous regions comprised in General WaveU’s A B D A 
Command 

All Austrahan mihtary thought had regarded Smgapore as the 
key to the whole defence of the outposts and forward positions 
upon which Austraha rehed for gainmg the time necessary for the 
recovery by the Umted States of the command of the Pacific, for 
the arrival of American armed aid m Austraha, and for the con- 
centration and reorgamsation of Austrahan forces for the defence 
of their own homeland Naturally they regarded a Japanese 
mvasion of Austraha as a probable and immment peril wbch 
would expose the people of Austraha, men, women, and children 
alik e, to the hoirors of Japanese conquest To them as to us 
Burma was only a feature m the world war, but whereas the 
advance of Japan made no difference to the safety of the Bntish 
Isles, It confronted Austraha with a mortal danger In the 
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remorseless tide of defeat and rum which dommated our foi tunes 
at this time the Australian Government could feel very little con- 
fidence m the British conduct of the war or m our judgment at 
home The time had come, they thought, to give all the strength 
they could gather to the hfe-and-death peril which menaced their 
cities and people 

On the other hand, we could not help feehng that when m 
1940 we had been exposed to the same fearful danger m a far 
closer and more probable form we had not lost our sense of pro- 
portion or hesitated to add to our risks for the sake of other vital 
needs We therefore felt entitled to ask from them a decision of 
the same kmd as we took when, m August 1940, to mamtam the 
Desert we had sent half our scanty armour to the defence of 
Egypt And this had not been m vam A similar act of devotion 
by Austraha m this emergency might also have been attended by 
good results 

Foi my part I did not beheve that Japan, with all the rich, long- 
coveted prizes of the Dutch East Indies m their grasp, would be 
likely to send an army of a hundred and fifty thousand — ^less 
would have been futile — across the equator four thousand miles 
to the south to begm a major struggle with the Austiahan nation, 
whose men had proved their fightmg quahty on every occasion 
when they had been engaged Nevertheless I was the first to 
propose that two of the best Australian divisions m the Middle 
East should return to Australia, and had announced this fact to 
Parhament without being asked by the Austrahan Mimsters to 
do so Furthermore, I had at Washington m January procured 
from President Roosevelt his promise to accept responsibility 
and use the Umted States Fleet for the ocean defence of Australia, 
and to send upwards of mnety thousand American soldiers there, 
and these measures were being lapidly fulfilled Now a battle 
crisis of decisive mtensity had arisen in Burma, and with the 
coidial support of the War Cabmet and Chiefs of Staffl addressed 
myself to Mr Curtin 

Prime Minister to Mr Curtin 20 Feb 42 

I suppose you realise that your leading division, the head of which is 
sailing south of Colombo to the Netheilands East Indies at this moment 
in our scanty British and American shipping {Mount Vernon), is the 
only force that can reach Rangoon m time to prevent its loss and the 
severance of commumcation with Clnna It can begin to disembark 
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at Rangoon about the 26th or 37th There is nothing else in the world 
that can fill the gap 

3 We are all entirely in favour of all Austrahan troops returning 
home to defend their native soil, and we shall help their transportation 
in every way But a vital war emergency cannot be ignored, and 
troops en route to other destinations must be ready to turn aside and 
take part m a battle Every effort would be made to reheve this division 
at the earhest moment and send them on to Austraha I do not endorse 
the Umted States’ request that you should send your other two divisions 
to Burma They wdl return home as fast as possible But this one is 
needed now, and is the only one that can possibly save the situation 

3 Pray read again your message of January 33, m winch you said 
that the evacuation of Smgapore would be “an inexcusable betrayal” 
Agreeably with your pomt of view, we therefore put the 18 th Division 
and other important reinforcements mto Singapore instead of divert- 
mg them to Burma, and ordered them to fight it out to the end They 
were lost at Smgapore and did not save it, whereas they could almost 
certamly have saved Rangoon I take full responsibihty with my 
colleagues on the Defence Committee for this decision, but you also 
bear a heavy share on account of your telegram 

4 Your gieatest support m this hour of peril must be drawn from 
the Umted States They alone can brmg mto Austraha the necessary 
troops and air forces, and they appear ready to do so As you know, 
the President attaches supreme importance to keepmg open the con- 
nection with Chma, without which his bombmg offensive agamst 
Japan cannot be started, and also most grievous results may follow in 
Asia if Chma is cut off from all Alhed help 

5 I am qmte sure that if you refuse to allow your troops which are 
actually passing to stop this gap, and if, m consequence, the above evils, 
affectmg the whole course of the war, follow, a very grave effect will 
be produced upon the President and the Washmgton circle, on whom 
you are so largely dependent See espeaally the mchnation of the 
Umted States to move major naval forces from Hawaii mto the Anzac 
area 

6 We must have an answer immediately, as the leadmg ships of the 
convoy will soon be steammg m the opposite direcaon from Rangoon 
and every day is a day lost I trust therefore that for the sake of all 
mterests, and above all your own mterests, you will give most careful 
consideration to the case I have set before you 

I also cabled to the President, who not only took a special 
mterest in the Burma Road to Chma, but had the strongest 
claims upon Austrahan consideration 
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Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 20 Feb 42 

The only troops who can reach Rangoon in time to stop the enemy 
and enable other remforcements to arrive are the leading Austrihan 
division These can begin to arrive there by the 26th or 27th Wc 
have asked Austrahan Government to allow this diversion for the needs 
of battle, and promised to reheve them at earliest All other Austrahan 
troops are gomg home at earhest Austrahan Government have refused 
point-blank I have appealed to them again m the interests of the vital 
importance of keeping open Burma Road and maintaining contact 
with Chiang 

2 In view of your offer of American troops to help defend Australia 
and possible naval movements, I feel you have a right to press for tins 
movement of Allied forces Please therefore send me a message which 
I can add to the very strong cable I have just sent off Our Chiefs of 
Staff here are most insistent, and I have no doubt our Combined 
Chiefs of Staff Committee m Washmgton feel the same way There 
is no reason why you should not also talk to Casey 

He sent two messages forthwith To me he replied on February 
21 

I hope you can persuade Austrahan Government to allow proposed 
temporary diversion of their leadmg Austrahan division to Burma I 
tlnnJc this is of utmost importance Tell them I am speedmg additional 
troops as well as planes to Austraha, and that my estimate of the situa- 
tion there is highly optimistic and by no means dark 

To Mr Curtm he telegraphed 

President to Prime Minister of Australia 20 Feb 42 

I fully appreciate how grave are your responsibihties m reaclnng a 
decision m the present serious circumstances as to the disposition of 
the first Austrahan division returnmg from the Middle East 
I assume you know now of out determmation to send, in addition 
to all troops and forces now en route, another force of over twenty- 
seven thousand men to Austraha This force will be fully equipped in 
every respect We must fight to the limit for our two flanks — one 
based on Austraha and the other on Burma, India, and China Because 
of our geographical position we Americans can better handle the 
remforcement of Austraha and the right flank 

I say this to you so that you may have every confidence that we arc 
going to reinforce your position with all possible speed Moreovci, 
the operations which the United States Navy have begun and have in 
view will in a measure constitute a protection to the coast of Austraha 
and New Zealand On the other hand, the left flank simply must be 
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held If Burma goes it seems to me our whole position, including that 
of Australia, will be in extreme peril Your Australian division is the 
only force that is available for immediate reinforcement It could get 
into the fight at once, and would, I believe, have the strength to save 
what now seems to be a very dangerous situation 

While I realise the Japs are moving rapidly, I cannot beheve that, 
in view of your geograplncal position and the forces on their way to 
you or opeiatmg in your neighbourhood, your vital centres are in 
immediate danger 

While I realise that youi men have been fightmg all over the world, 
and are still, and while I know full well of the great sacrifices which 
Australia has made, I nevertheless want to ask you in the interests of 
our whole war effort m the Far East if you will reconsider your decision 
and order the division now en route to Austraha to move with all speed 
to support the British forces fightmg m Burma 
You may be sure we will fight by your side with all our force until 
victory 

General Wavell, who was responsible for the whole defence 
of the A B D A area, and had been so accepted by the Cuitm 
Government, had made quite mdependently a similar request 
a few days earher He had mdeed asked that the whole Austiahan 
Aimy Corps should be so transferred 
There was general surprise at the response 

Field-Marshal Dill to Prime Minister 22 Feb 42 

Hopkms has just told me that Curtm has refused President’s appeal 
to let fiist Austrahan division go to Burma 

Prime Munster of Australia to Prime Minister 22 Feb 42 

1 have received your rather strongly worded request at tins late 
stage, though our wishes in regard to the disposition of the A I F 
in the Pacific theatre have long been known to you, and carried even 
fuither by your statement m the House of Commons Furthermore, 
Page was furmshed with lengthy statements on our viewpomt on 
February 15 

2 The proposal for additional mihtary assistance for Burma comes 
from the Supreme Commander of the A B D A aiea Malaya, 
Singapore, and Timor have been lost, and the whole of the Nether- 
lands East Indies will apparently be occupied shortly by the Japanese 
The enemy, with superior sea- and air-powei, has commenced raidmg 
our territory in the north-west, and also m the north-east from Rabaul 
The Government made the maximum contribution of which it was 
capable in remforcement of the A B D A area It origmally sent a 
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division less a brigade to Malaya, with certain ancillary troops A 
machine-gun battahon and substantial remforcements were later dis- 
patched It also dispatched forces to Ambon, Java, and Dutch and 
Portuguese Timor Six squadrons of the Air Force were also sent to 
this area, together with two ciuisers from the Royal Austiahan Navy 

3 It was suggested by you that two Austrahan divisions be trans- 
ferred to the Pacific theatre, and tins suggestion was later pubhcly 
expanded by you with the statement that no obstacle would be placed 
m the way of the A I F retuimng to defend their homeland We 
agreed to the two divisions being located in Sumatra and Java, and it 
was pointed out to Page m the cablegram of February 1 5 that should 
fortune still favour the Japanese this disposition would give a hne of 
withdrawal to Austraha for our forces 

4 With the situation having deteriorated to such an extent m the 
theatre of the A B D A aiea, with which we are closely associated, 
and the Japanese also making a southward advance in the Anzac area, 
the Government, in the hght of the advice of its Chiefs of Staff as to 
the forces necessary to repel an attack on Austraha, finds it most diffi- 
cult to understand that it should be called upon to make a further 
contribution of forces to be located m the most distant part of the 
A B D A area Notwithstanding your statement that you do not 
agree with the request to send the other two divisions of the A I F 
Corps to Burma, our advisers are concerned with WaveU’s request foi 
the Corps and Dill’s statement that the destination of the 6th and 9 th 
Austrahan Divisions should be left open, as more troops might be 
badly needed m Burma Once one division became engaged it could 
not be left unsupported, and the indications arc that the whole of the 
Corps might become committed to tins region, or there might be a 
recurience of the experiences of the Greek and Malayan campaigns 
Fmally, in view of superior Japanese sea-power and air-powcr, it 
would appear to be a matter of some doubt as to whether tins division 
can be landed in Burma, and a matter for greater doubt whether it can 
be brought out as promised With the fall of Smgapore, Penang, and 
Martaban, the Bay of Bengal is now vulnerable to what must be con- 
sidered the supenor sea- and air-power of Japan m that area The 
movement of our forces to this theatre therefore is not considered a 
reasonable hazard of war, having legard to what has gone before, and 
its adverse results would have the giavest consequences on the moiale 
of the Austrahan people The Government therefore must adhere to 
Its decision 

5 In regard to your statement that the i8th Division was diverted 
from Burma to Singapore because of our mnssige, it is pointed out 
that the date of the latter was January 23, whereas in your telegram of 
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January 14 you informed me that one brigade of this division was due 
on January 13 and the remainder on January 27 

6 We feel therefore, m view of the foregomg and the services the 
A I F have rendered m the Middle East, that we have every right to 
expect them to be returned as soon as possible, with adequate e$corts 
to ensure their safe airival 

7 We assure you, and desire you to so inform the President, who 
knows fuUy what we have done to help the common cause, that if it 
were possible to divert our troops to Burma and India without imperil- 
ling our security m the judgment of our advisers we should be pleased 
to agree to the diversion 

I had carefully phrased my statement to which paragraph 5 
was a rejomder so as to avoid saying that we had been influenced 
m our judgment because of Mr Curtm's protest In fact one 
brigade of the i8th Division had landed before his message, 
but this could have been transferred, and the two other brigades 
and other important remforcements were still uncommitted 
The decision was taken on our responsibihty, as I have always 
stated, but it was not for Mr Curtm, after takmg so strong a part 
m the discussion, to feel that he had no more share m it 

Meanwhile, assummg a favourable response, I had diverted 
the Austrahan convoy to Rangoon This at least gave time for 
further reflection by the Austrahan Government 

Prime Minister to Prime Minister of Australia 22 Feb 42 

We could not contemplate that you would refuse our request, and 
that of the President of the Umted States, for the diversion of the 
leading Austrahan division to save the situation in Burma We knew 
that if our ships proceeded on their course to Austraha while we were 
waiting for your formal approval they would either arrive too late at 
Rangoon or even be without enough fuel to go there at all We 
therefore decided that the convoy should be temporarily diverted to 
the northward The convoy is now too far north for some of the 
ships in It to reach Austraha without refuelhng These physical con- 
siderations give ^ few days for the situation to develop, and for you 
to review the position should you wish to do so Otherwise the lead- 
ing Austrahan division will be returned to Austraha as quickly as 
possible m accordance with your wishes 

Prime Minister to General Wavell 22 Feb 42 

The Austrahan Government have refused to allow their leading 
division to take a hand at Rangoon However, yesterday we turned 
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the convoy northward, being sure Austrahan Government would not 
fail to rise to the occasion Convoy has now got so far north that it 
will have to refuel before going to Australia So what about it^ This 
gives three or four days for the Austrahan Government, with its 
majonty of one, to think matters over in the hght of the President’s 
reiterated appeals, and it also enables us to see how the Hutton situa- 
tion develops on the Burma front 

Many thanks for youi kmd wishes I beheve the nation is sohd 
behind me here, and this would be a good thing considermg the 
troubles we have to face 

The reaction of the Austrahan Government was adverse 

Prime Minister Aiistialia to the Prime Minister 23 Feb 42 

In your telegram of February 20 it was clearly imphed that the 
convoy was not proceedmg to the northwards From -your telegram 
of February 22 it appeals that you have diverted the convoy towards 
Rangoon and had treated our approval to tins vital diversion as merely 
a matter of form By domg so you have estabhshed a physical situation 
which adds to the dangers of the convoy, and the responsibihty for the 
consequences of such diversion rests upon you 

2 We have already mformed the President of the reasons for our 
decision, and, having regard to the terms of his commumcations to 
me, we are quite satisfied from his sympathetic reply that he fully 
understands and appreciates the reasons for our deasion 

3 Wavell’s message considered by Pacific War Council on Saturday 
reveals that Java faces imminent invasion Austraha’s outer defences 
are now qmckly vamshmg and our vulnerabihty is completely exposed 

4 With A IF troops we sought to save Malaya and Smgapore, 
falhng back on Netherlands East Indies All these northern defences 
are gone or gomg Now you contemplate usmg the A I F to save 
Burma All this has been done, as m Greece, without adequate air 
support 

5 We feel a primary obligation to save Austraha not only for itself, 
but to preserve it as a base for the development of the war against 
Japan In the circumstances it is qmte impossible to reverse a decision 
winch we made with the utmost care, and winch we have affirmed 
and reaffirmed 

6 Our Chief of the General Staff advises that although your tele- 
gram of February 20 refers to the leading division only, the fact is that 
owmg to the loading of the flights it is impossible at the present time 
to separate the two divisions, and the destination of all the flights will 
be governed by that of the first flight This fact remforces us in our 
decision 
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1 replied 

Prime Minister to Prime Minister of Australia 23 Feb 43 

Your telegram of February 23 

Your convoy is now proceeding to refuel at Colombo It will then 
proceed to Austraha m accordance with your wishes 

2 My decision to move it northward durmg the few hours required 
to receive your final answer was necessary because otherwise your 
help, if given, might not have arrived m time 

3 As soon as the convoy was turned north arrangements were made 
to mcrease its escort, and this mcreased escort will be mamtamed durmg 
Its voyage to Colombo, and on leaving Colombo agam for as long as 
practicable 

4 Of course I take full responsibihty for my action 

All that was possible had now been done 

President to Prime Minister 23 Feb 43 

In view of Curtm’s final answer m the negative to our strong request 
I have sent him the foUowmg dispatch m the hope that we can get 
the next contmgent to help hold the Burma hne 
3 “For Curtm Thank you for yours of the 20th I fully under- 
stand your position, m spite of the fact that I cannot wholly agree as 
to the immediate need of the first returning division m Austraha I 
thmk that to-day the prmcipal threat agamst the mam bases of Aus- 
traha and Burma, both of which must be held at aU costs, is agamst 
the Burma or left flank, and that we can safely hold the Austrahan or 
right flank Additional Amencan fully equipped reinforcements are 
gettmg ready to leave for your area In view of all this, and dependmg 
of course on developments m the next few weeks, I hope you will 
consider the possibihty of divertmg the second returnmg division to 
some place m India or Burma to help hold that hne so that it can 
become a fixed defence Under any circumstances you can depend 
upon our fullest support Roosevelt ’’ 

3 I am working on additional plans to make control of islands m 
Anzac area more secure and further to disrupt Japanese advances 

Prime Minister to Prime Minister Australia 26 Feb 43 

Telegram from Governor of Burma dispatched from Rangoon at 
18 30 hours on February 24 “No important change, but if we can get 
Austrahans here we might effect radical change for the better 
Obviously It will be an anxious busmess getting them [m], but I feel 
It IS a risk well worth taking, as otherwise Burma is wide open for 
Japanese ” 

3 Telegram from Governor of Burma dispatched from Rangoon 
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at 23 20 hours on February 25 “It is mfimtely important to us to know 
whether Austrahan division will arrive Please say yes or no 

3 I have of course informed the Governor of your decision 

Prime Minister to Governor of Burma 25 Feb 42 

We have made every appeal, remforced by President, but Australian 
Government absolutely refuses Fight on 

Prime Minister to General Ismay^for COS Committee 27 Feb 42 

Let me have a short statement of what forces we can direct to the 
Rangoon front and what are en route Let me also have a statement of 
the forces available m India to resist raids or invasion Fmally, let me 
have the exact state of the garrison of Ceylon, naval, air, and mihtary, 
and the dates of an and mihtary remforcements 

Prime Minister to Brigadier Hollis, for COS Committee 28 Feb 42 

It is a question whether, m view of the evacuation of Rangoon and 
the consequent restriction of the new commumcations, the 2nd 
Brigade of the 70th Division should not go to Ceylon How soon 
could It get there^ 

2 Let me have a report about the Radar mstaUation and any 
proposed improvement, with dates 

3 I am relying upon the Admiralty to keep sufficient heavy ships at 
Trincomalee to ward off a seaborne expedition m the anxious fortmght 
or three weeks which must elapse before we are remforced 

4 It will, I feel sure, be necessary for the Indomitable squadrons to 
be off-loaded in Ceylon 

5 Let me have a hst and time-table of the naval remforcements and 
the buildmg up of our fleet m the Indian Ocean during March, April, 
and May 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

No troops m our control could reach Rangoon m time to save 
It But if we could not send an army we could at any rate send a 
man While the correspondence which darkens these pages was 
proceedmg it was resolved to send General Alexander by air to 
the doomed capital To save time he was to fly direct over laige 
stretches of enemy territory After he had been made fully 
acquamted with all the facts of the situation by the Chiefs of 
Staff and by the War Office, and a few hours before his departure, 
he dmed at the Annexe with me and my wife I remember the 
evemng well, for never have I taken the responsibihty for sendmg 
a general on a more foilorn hope Alexander was, as usual, calm 
and good-humoured He said he was dehghted to go In the 
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First Great War m years of fighting as a regimental ofEcer with the 
Guards Division he was reputed to bear a charmed life, and under 
any heavy fire men were glad to follow exacdy m his footsteps 
Confidence spread around him, whether as a heutenant or m 
supreme command He was the last Bntish commander at 
Dunkirk Nothing ever disturbed or rattled him, and duty was 
a full satisfaction m itself, especially if it seemed perilous and 
hard But all this was combmed with so gay and easy a manner 
that the pleasure and honour of his friendship were prized by all 
those who enjoyed it, among whom I could count myself For 
this reason I must admit that at our dinner I found it difficult to 
emulate his composure 

On March 5 General Alexander took command, with mstruc- 
tions to hold Rangoon if possible, and faihng that to withdraw 
northwards to defend Upper Burma, while keepmg contact with 
the Chmese forces on his left It was soon clear to him that 
Rangoon was doomed to fall The Japanese were attacking 
heavily at Pegu, and movmg round the northern flank to cut the 
road from Rangoon to Prome, thus barrmg the last land exit from 
the city Wavell, now Commander-m-Chief m India, had the 
supreme direction of the Burma campaign 

General Wavell to C I G S and Prime Minister 7 Mar 42 

Commumcation with Burma has been subject to long delays in last 
two days, wireless seems to have broken down altogether and I am 
without any message from Alexander I gather from naval message 
received this mormng that deasion was suddenly taken about midmght 
last mght to abandon Rangoon, turn back convoys en route, and cany 
out demohtions "Wired Alexander at once to mquire situation, but 
have had no reply WiU mform you as soon as I have official news 

Alexander had m fact given orders for the destruction of the 
great oil refineries at Rangoon and many other demohtions, and 
for the whole force to cut its way out northwards along the road 
to Prome The Japanese had mtended to attack the city from the 
west In order to protect their encirchng division they placed a 
strong force astnde the road The first attempts by our troops to 
break out were repulsed, and it was necessary to gather all avail- 
able remforcements Hard fightmg contmued for twenty-four 
hours, but the Japanese commander adhered rigidly to his instruc- 
tions, and havmg made sure that the encirchng division had 
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reached its positions for the attack from the west he conceived 
that his task as a blocking force was fimshed He therefore 
opened the road to Prome and marched on to join the mam 
Japanese attack on the city At the same time Alexander with his 
whole force pressed forward and escaped from Rangoon in good 
ordei, and with his transport and artillery The Japanese did not 
press our northward retreat, as they needed to leorgamse aftei the 
severe fightmg and many casualties they had sustamed and the 
long marches they had made The Burma Division fought a 
steady delaymg action back to Toungoo, while the 17th Division 
and the Armoured Brigade moved by easy stages to Prome 
★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

A long and painful struggle was required to extricate the 
Army from Uppei Burma Wavell did not underrate the diffi- 
culties 

General Wavell to Pi ime Minister 19 Mar 42 

I do not thmk we can count on holding Upper Burma for long if 
Japanese put m a determmed attack Many troops still short of equip- 
ment and shaken by expenences m Lower Burma, and remaming 
battahons of Burma Rifles of doubtful value There is httle artillery 
Remforcements m any strength impossible at present Chmese co- 
operation not easy They are distrustful of our fighting abihty and 
mchned to hang back Not certam that they will compete with 
Japanese jungle tactics any more successfully than we have Alexander 
can however be rehed on to put up good fight and Japanese difliculties 
must be great 

The difficulties about the command as between Alexander, 
Chiang Kai-shek, and the American General Stilwell weie a 
comphcation General Stilwell had arrived from Chma to take 
command of the Fifth and Sixth Chmese Armies, comprising 
SIX divisions,* who were now m Burma Generahssimo Chiang 
Kai-shek accepted our claim that Alexander should have supreme 
command over all forces actually m Burma But the President 
thought it better to preserve the duahty between Alexander and 
Stilwell I did not press the pomt at this difficult moment 

President Roosevelt to Former Naval Person 20 Mar 42 

Reference your message concernmg command m Burma, I have 
recently requested the Generahssimo to contmue reinforcing the Burma 

* A Chinese division was about one-third the strength of a British or Indian division 
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front and to permit Stilwell to make co-operativc arrangements 
relative command according to the principles laid down m Ins ongiinl 
directive approved by the Combined Chiefs of Staff Recent mess iges 
from Stilwell indicate that he and Alexander can continue to work 
effectively together, but that the urgent need is for additional Chinese 
troops The Generalissimo has placed Stilwell in command of the 
Fifth and Sixth Chinese Armies, but unfortunately will not permit 
completion of their transfer to Burma pending clarification of the 
command situation Stilwell has not only urgently requested the 
Generahssimo to recede from this position, but has actually ordeied 
additional umts southward m the hope that the Gcncialissimo will 
approve Despite command comphcations Stilwell provides a means 
of assuring complete co-operation, whereas a Chinese commander 
might make the situation impossible for General Alexander Stilwell 
is not only an immensely capable and resourceful individual, but is 
thoroughly acquainted with the Chinese people, speaks then language 
fluently, and is distinctly not a self-seeker His latest telegram states, 
“Have arranged with General Alexander for co-operation, and matter 
of command need not affect conduct of operations Have asked 
Generahssimo to start another three divisions towaids Burma ” Undei 
the circumstances I suggest we should leave the command status at 
that for the present I feel that Generals Alexander and Stilwell will 
co-operate admirably Stiange that these two who weie originally 
intended to meet at “Super-Gymnast’' [t e , in French North Africa] 
should in fact meet at Maymyo 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The loss of Rangoon meant the loss of Buima, and the rest 
of the campaign was a grim race between the Japanese and the 
approachmg rams There was no hope of reinforcements for 
Alexander, because we had no port at which to land them Our 
small air force, which had covered the evacuation and held at 
bay the much more numerous enemy planes, had to move from 
Its well-established base at Rangoon to landing-grounds where 
there was no wammg system, and before the end of March it was 
vntually destroyed, mostly on the ground Aircraft based on 
India managed to drop stores and medical supplies and to evacuate 
8,600 persons, mcludmg 2,600 wounded, but for the rest of our 
troops and the mass of civihans there was no way out but a 
six-hundred-mile march through the jungles and mountains 

On March 24 the enemy resumed their offensive by attacking 
the Chmese division at Toungoo, and captured the town after a 
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week of sharp fighting Four days later they advanced on both 
banks of the Irrawaddy against Pronie At the end of April the 
enemy stood before Mandalay, and the hope of keepmg touch 
with the Chmese forces and holdmg the Burma Road was gone 
Part of the Chinese foices withdrew into China, the rest followed 
General Stilwell up the Iriawaddy and struck across the mountam 
ranges to India Alexander, with the British, marched noith-west 
to Kalewa Only thus could they guaid the eastern frontier of 
India, which was already threatened by a Japanese column movmg 
up the Chmdwm, and disturbed from withm by the Hindu 
Congress The routes were httle more than jungle paths Thou- 
sands of refugees encumbered them, many of them wounded and 
sick and all of them hungry By an admimstrative feat of General 
Alexander’s army and the civil Government of Burma, m which 
the Governor and his wife played their part, and aided by helpmg 
hands stretched out from India, notably by the planters of 
Northern Assam, this mass of humamty was brought to safety, 
and on May 17, only two days after the rams were expected, 
Alexander was able to report that his force had won through and 
was concentrated at Imphal, albeit with the loss of all its transport 
and Its few suivivmg tanks In this his first experience of mdepen- 
dent command, though it ended m stark defeat, he showed all 
those quahties of military skill, imperturbabihty, and wise judg- 
ment that brought him later mto the first rank of Alhed wai 
leaders The road to India was barred 
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CEYLON AND THE BAY OF BENGAL 


Japanese Successes - Ceylon the Key Point ~ T” - Foimation 
of the British Eastern Front - Remfoi cement of the Indian Theafie - 
Extiavagant Estimates of Japanese Naval Comtmction - China Their 
Likely Objective - Defence of Colombo More Secure - Cihis in the 
Indian Ocean - Inciir<:ton of the Japanese Fleet - An Attack upon 
Colombo ~ Fate of the ''Dor^ehhire' and ''CormvalK - Havoc in the 
Bay of Bengal - My Teleoiam to the Piesident of Apnl 7 - Decision 
to Withdraw the Eastern Fleet to East Africa - Vital Need to Hold 
Ceylon - Further Representations to the Piesident of Apnl 15 - FIis 
Reply, Apnl 17 - My Reassurances to Wavell - The Japanese Inroad 
Ceases - A Vacuum in Indian Waters - We Adhere to Our Mam 
Objectives 


I APANESE expeditions, borne and sustained by ovet whelm- 

I mg sea- and an -power, had engulfed the whole island banicr 
of the Dutch East Indies, together with Siam and all British 
Malaya They had occupied Southern Buima and the Andaman 
Islands, and now menaced India itself The coasts of India and 
Ceylon, and, farther west, the vital sea route by which alone wc 
sustained the armies in the Middle East, lay open to raids on the 
largest scale Madagascar, where it seemed the Vichv Ficnch 
would certainly yield as they had done cailici m Indo-China, was 
aheady a cause of deep anxiety 

It became our first duty to reinfoice India with a considerable 
army and to secure the naval command of the Indian Ocean and 
particularly of the Bay of Bengal ^ The only iciliy good base fot 
the Eastern Fleet which we were forming was Cc-ylon, with its 
harbours of Colombo and Tiincomalcc Encigctic and almost 
frantic effoits were made by us to procure a sufficient force of 

* See folder facing p 174 
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fighter aircraft for the island before the expected Japanese attack 
The earner Indomitable, instead of being used at this juncture as a 
fighting ship, was made simply to go to and fro at full speed 
ferrymg aircraft and their equipment The Austrahan Govern- 
ment agreed to allow two of then brigade groups, returning to 
their country from the Desert, to bieak their voyage and help to 
gariison Ceylon during the crisis till British forces could arrive 
This was a welcome stop-gap 

Secret and secluded anchorages m the Indian Ocean for our 
Fleet during a war with Japan had long been studied by the 
Admiralty Addu Atoll, a ring of coral islands surrounding a 
deep-v/ater lagoon at the southern end of the Maldive Islands, 
about six hundred miles south-west of Ceylon, was a makeshift 
alternative to Colombo Here, remote from all the mam shippmg 
routes, and approachable by an enemy only after a long ocean 
passage, oui Fleet could &d shelter, fuel, and stores withm 
strikmg range of Colombo The lagoon is as big as Scapa Flow, 
and IS entered through four deep channels in the barrier reef 
Batteries and searchlights were erected on the surroundmg 
jungle-clad islands Store ships and hospital ships were gathered 
withm An airfield and a flymg-boat base were bemg provided 
All this remamed for some time unknown to the enemy This 
harbour, which we called Poit T, played a helpful part m the 
strategy of the Indian Ocean 

Smee the begmnmg of the year our naval effort had been to 
build up m the Indian Ocean a force capable of defendmg our 
mterests there Admiral Somerville, who had acqmtted himself 
so well m command of the famous Force H at Gibraltar, had been 
selected to command m succession to the ill-fated Tom Philhps 
On March 24 he arrived at Colombo m the carrier Formidable 
On assuming command he had at his disposal the battleship 
War<;ptte, winch had just arrived from America via Austraha after 
completing repairs to damage inflicted m the battle of Ciete ten 
months before, the four old battleships of the “R ’’ class, three 
aircraft-earners, mcludmg the hght carrier Hermes, seven cruisers, 
mcludmg the Dutch Heemskerck, and sixteen dcstioyers 

There had been no time for this force, gathered from afar, to 
tiam together as a co-ordmated fleet It was at first divided into 
two parts, one at Colombo and the other at Port T Reiteiated 
orders were also given to hurry on the completion of the air 
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bases along the west coast of the Bay of Bengal, where some 
aircraft were already arriving But m India everything goes vciy 
slowly I made sure that all these measures were concerted and 
pressed with extreme urgency . 

Prime Minister to General Ismay.for COS Conimiftce 4 Mar 43 

Let me again set out the reinfoi cement story for the Indian theatre 
The leading brigade of the 70th Division must reach Ceylon at the 
earhest moment when) Also the big convoy of anti-airciift and 
anti-tank Then come the two brigade groups, i6th and 17th, of the 
Austrahan 6th Division These ought to stay seven or eight weeks, 
and the slnpping should be handled so as to make this convenient and 
almost inevitable Wavell will then be free to bring the remaining 
two brigades of the 70th Division into India and use them on the 
Burma front, additional to all other remforcements on the way The 
knowledge they are coming should make him freer to use the British 
Internal Security Battahon on the Burma front 

2 The Indomitable's two [air] squadrons should reach Ceylon 6th 
mstant, and this, with the existing air elements, should give good 
protection both to the two Australian brigade groups (when they 
come) and to the two “R” class battleships m the haibour, having 
Lcgard to the fact that enemy air attack can only be from a carrier 
Before the end of the month Indomitable should be armed for war and 
Warspite not far away Some cruisers and a considerable flotilla, nearly 
twenty, will be gatheied Thereafter the situation improves steadily, 
as Formidable will arrive and Valiant may not be many weeks away 

3 Play let me know if we are all agreed about this, as cross purposes 
and misunderstanding on points of detail add greatly to our burdens 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The most serious views were naturally taken of the Japanese 
strength It was important that this should not be exaggeiatcd 

Prime Minister to First Lord and First Sea Lord 10 Mar 42 

Is It credible that the Japanese have at present time nine capital ships 
and two large aircraft-caiiicis all building simultaneously^ If so the 
future IS indeed serious On what evidence docs this stitemcnt rcst^ 
What would be the amount of armour-plate, steel, and modern fittings 
of all kinds reqmred for the completion of such an enormous fleet 
withm two years from now^ What yards arc available for the simul- 
taneous construction of so many ships^ When is it supposed they were 
laiddown^ What is known of the ordnance mdustiy of Japan^ There 
may be other questions which should be asked Pray let me have a 
considfjred reply 
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We must on no account underrate the Japanese Facts however are 
what IS needed 

2 While not at present being completely convinced by the above 
assumptions, I cordially approve the development of shore-based 
torpedo aircraft 

Prime Minister to First Lord 19 Mar 42 

The assumption is that all these ships are completed punctually 
Karo, laid down in 1937, should have been finished in 1941 She is 
only now thought to have joined the fleet, a yeai later Five years are 
assigned for Sasebo, but Maizuru is given only four years How does 
this compare with the five ships of the King George V class or the 
contemporary American vessels^ Agam, can they construct 27,000-ton 
aircraft-carriers m four years^ Can they really complete from date of 
launch in one year^ Pray let me have parallel figures of British and 
American construction 

One cannot always provide agamst the worst assumptions, and 
to try to do so pi events the best disposition of hmited resources 
The Admiralty Intelhgence Staff were light to be on the safe side, 
but m my position many risks of being proved wrong had to be 
run In fact, as we now know, the Japanese naval construction, 
like our own, lagged far behmd their paper programme 
The distribution of the Japanese divisions set forth by our 
Intelhgence reports was m some respects reassurmg 

Prime Minister to Chiejb oj Stajj Committee 13 Mar 42 

On this lay-out of Japanese forces it seems very unlikely that an 
immediate full-scale mvasion of Austraha could take place You are 
now making an appreciation for Australia of her position, and this 
disposition of Japanese forces might well be the startmg-point 

2 It seems to me that if the Japanese encounter difficulties in moving 
through Assam, and if the Ceylon situation becomes sohd for us, they 
will be more likely to turn northwards upon China 

Pnme Mnmter to Prime Minister of Austraha 20 Mar 42 

Wc note the opinions you have expressed and fuUy understand your 
point of view It would not be possible for us, as you suggest, to un- 
cover the whole of our sea communications with the Middle East, on 
winch the hfe of the considerable armies fightmg there depends 
Neither would it be possible for us to neglect the security of Ceylon 
so far as it is m our power to preserve it, or to deprive ourselves of 
the means of reinforcing or defending India The dispatch to the 
Pacific of three out of four of our fast armoured aircraft-carriers would, 
as you perceive, leave any battleslups we have placed or may place in 
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the Indian Ocean entirely unprotected from air attack, and conse- 
quently unable to operate This would expose all our convoys to the 
Middle East and India, averaging nearly fifty thousand men a month, 
to destruction at the hands of two or three fast Japanese ciuiscrs or 
battlc-ciuisers, supported by, perhaps, a single aircraft-carrier While 
admiring the offensive spirit of your memorandum and sharing your 
desire for an early acquisition of the initiative, we do not feel that we 
should be justified in disregarding all othei risks and duties in the 
manner you suggest 

These matters will howevei no doubt form part of the discussions 
winch will take place in Washington when agreement has been leached 
upon the new orgamsation proposed by the President, upon which I 
have sent you the views which His Majesty’s Government m the 
United Kmgdom have transnntted to the President 

1 w^as by now convmced that the Japanese would not mvadc 
Austraha, provided all possible preparations were made to dctei, 
oi, if need be, resist them It seemed to me that then best policy 
was to fimsli up Chma 

Prime Minister to General Ismay,for COS Committee 25 Mar 42 

The right move for the Japanese is to advance north waid towards 
Chungking, where they can get a decision which nnght elude them m 
India, cspeaally now that we are more comfortable at Ceylon It is 
important however, if we aie going to throw in our lot thus intimately 
with the Chinese, that we should leach a good undci standing with 
the Generahssimo, and, if possible, make him ask us to do what on 
the merits is strategically right 

Prime Minister to General Ismay,for COS Committee 27 Mar 42 

Let us be clear about Ceylon What we want there is the integrity 
of the defences of the naval base [at Colombo] Tins is bcciusc wc 
want the Fleet to operate from there into the B ly of Bengal, and 
not have to go 600 milts away to Port T Nothing must be tikcn 
from Ceylon which endangers the naval base or deters tlic Fket from 
using It 

2 One had hoped that War spite and two armoured earners would 
be able to play an important part in the Bay of Bengal It seems a great 
loss to have to send one of tlicse fast carriers to Poit T to guud the 
fairly useless “R ” class If they are no use and only an cneumbraiiee, 
why don’t they get out of the way, say to Aden or cruising, and 
give the aircraft-carriers their chance^ Two [aircraft-carriers] together 
are much more tlian twice one, and tlirec g:ogether more than twice 
two 
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By the end of March the position at Colombo was decidedly 
more secure After all our efforts we had gathered about sixty 
serviceable fighters and a small short-range striking force of 
bombers, under Air Vice-Marshal Dalbiac This at least made sure 
that a Japanese air attack would be sharply resisted 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Breath-taking events weie now to take place m the Bay of 
Bengal and in the Indian Ocean On March 28 Admiral Somer- 
ville received mformation of an impendmg attack on Ceylon by 
powerful Japanese forces, mcludmg carrieis, about April i He 
concentiated his fleet on March 31 to the southward of Ceylon, 
where he would be well placed to mtervene, and sent air patrols 
to a distance of 120 miles fiom Colombo Only six Catahna 
flymg-boats weie available for extended reconnaissance Ad- 
miral Layton, the capable Commander-m-Chief m Ceylon, 
brought all his forces to instant readmess and dispersed the mer- 
chant sluppmg fiom the ports The refit of the cruiser Dorsetshire 
was abruptly stopped, and she sailed with the Cornwall to jom 
Admiral Someiville’s concentration 

From March 3 1 to Apnl 2 extreme expectancy prevailed The 
fleet continued to ermse m its chosen waiting position, but 
nothmg hippencd except that Japanese submarme patiols were 
reported to the south-eastward of Ceylon By the evemng of the 
2nd the “R ” class battlesbps were running short of water, and 
Admiral Somerville judged that either the enemy were waitmg 
until he was forced to withdraw for want of fuel or that his 
mtelhgence about the impendmg attack had been wrong Reluc- 
tantly, but fortunately, he decided to return to Port T, six hundred 
rmlpt away The Dorsetshire and Cornwall returned to Colombo 
Scarcely had the fleet reached Addu Atoll on Apiil 4 when a 
Catahna aircraft on patrol sighted large enemy forces approach- 
mg Ceylon Before she could report their strength the Catahna 
was shot down The original warmng had thus proved coirect, 
except in the matter of timmg, and there could be no doubt that 
Ceylon would be heavily attacked the next day The Admiral 
left Addu Atoll that night with the Warspite, the carriers Indomit- 
able and Formidable, two amsers, and six destroyers, ordermg 
Admiral WiUis to follow when ready with the “Rs” and the 
rest 
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During the night of the 4th reports of the enemy’s approach 
continued to reach Admiral Layton from his air patrols, and just 
befoie eight o’clock on Easter Sunday morning, April 5, the 
expected attack, dehvered by about eighty Japanese dive-bombers, 
struck Colombo All was ready Twenty-one of the attacking 
aircraft were destroyed at the cost of nineteen of our own fighteis 
and SIX Swordfish of the Fleet An Arm, m tense air combat By 
930am the action ceased Thanks to the timely dispersal of 
shippmg from the haibour, losses were not seveie, but some 
damage was done to port mstallations The destroyer Tenedos 
and the armed merchant cruiser Hector were sunk, but only one 
merchant ship was hit 

Meanwlaile the Dorsetshire and Cotnwall had been ordered again 
to join Admiral Somerville The day was calm and clear Captain 
Agar, m the Dorsetshue, knew how close were the enemy, and 
was pioceedmg at his best speed At ii am a smgle Japanese 
aircraft was sighted About i 40 p m the attack burst upon the 
two ships in a crescendo of violence Waves of dive-bombers 
followed each other m formations of three at mtervals of a few 
seconds In httle more than fifteen minutes both our cruiseis 
were sunk The survivors clung to the floating wreckage and 
faced with fortitude the ordeal of waiting for rescue, which all 
knew must be long 1,122 officers and men from the two slnps, 
many of them wounded, were saved the followmg evening by 
the Enterprise and two destioyers after enduring thirty hours 
under a tropical sun in shark-infested waters Twenty-nine 
ofEcers and 395 men perished 

Admiral Somerville had learned by now that the Japanese fleet 
was far superior to his own in strength We now know that 
Admiral Nagumo, who had conducted the raid against Pearl 
Harbour, was in command of five aircraft-carriers and four fast 
battleships, besides cruisers and destroyeis, accompanied by 
tankers This was the antagonist for whom our fleet had waited 
so eagerly up till April 2 We had nariowly escaped a disastrous 
fleet action Somerville, after rescumg the survivors from our 
two cruisers, retired to the westward, reaclnng Port T on the 
mommg of April 8 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The next day more misfortunes came upon us m Ceylon 
Early m the mormng a heavy air raid smote Trmcomalce Fifty- 
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four Japanese bombers, escorted by fighters, damaged the dock- 
yard, workshops, and airfield They were met by our aircraft, 
which shot down fifteen of the enemy for the loss of eleven Oui 
handful of light bombeis also made a heroic but forlorn attack 
against overwhelmmg odds upon the Japanese earners Less than 
half returned The small aircraft-cariier Hermes and the destroyei 
Vamptre, which had left Trmcomalee for safety the mght before, 
were both sunk by the Japanese planes, with the loss of over tliree 
hundred hves 

Meanwhile in the Bay of Bengal a second Japanese strikmg 
force, comprising a light carrier and six heavy cruisers, was 
attackmg our defenceless shippmg On March 31, the same day 
as emergency measures were taken m Colombo, it was decided 
to deal the port of Calcutta Our naval forces in all this aiea were 
negligible, and it was decided to sail the ships in small gioups 
This questionable pohey was reversed five days later when a 
ship was sunk south of Calcutta by air attack, and thereaftei 
sailings were stopped In the next few days the Japanese, ranging 
freely by sea and air, sank 93,000 tons of shipping Adding the 
damage inflicted by Nagumo’s force at the same time, our losses 
in this period amounted to neaily 116,000 tons 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The heavy concentiation of Japanese naval power upon us 
made me anxious for a diversion by the Umted States Fleet 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt ‘ 7 Apr 42 

According to our information, five, and possibly six, Japanese battle- 
ships, probably including two of i6-inch guns, and certainly five 
aircraft-carriers, are operating in the Indian Ocean We cannot of 
course make head against tins force, especially if it is concentrated 
You know the composition of our fleet The four “R ” class battle- 
ships were good enough, in combination with the otheis, to meet the 
three Kongos^ which were all we beheved were over on our side They 
cannot of course cope with modernised Japanese slnps Even after the 
heavy losses inflicted on the enemy’s aircraft in their attack on 
Colombo, we cannot feel suie that oui fwo carriers would beat the 
four Japanese carrieis concentiated south of Ceylon The situation is 
therefore one of grave anxiety 

2 It IS not yet certain whether the enemy is making a mere demon- 
stration in the Indian Ocean or whether these movements are the 
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prelude to an invasion in force of Ceylon In existing circumstances 
our naval forces arc not strong enough to oppose this 

3 As you must now he decidedly superior to the enemy foiccs in 
the Pacific, the situation would seem to offer an immediate opportunity 
to the United States Pacific Fleet, which might be of such a nature is 
to compel Japanese naval forces in the Indian Ocean to return to the 
Pacific, thus rehnquishing or leaving unsupported any invasion cntei- 
prise winch they have in mmd or to which they arc committed I 
cannot too urgently impress the importance of this upon you 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The experiences of the last few days had left no doubt m any- 
one’s mmd that for the time being Admiral Somerville had not 
the strength to fight a general action Japanese success and power 
m naval air warfare were formidable In the Gulf of Siam two of 
our fiist-class capital ships had been smdc m a few minutes by 
torpedo ancraft Now two important ciuiscrs had also perished 
by a totally different method of air attack — the dive-bomber 
Nothmg like this had been seen m the Mediterranean in all oiu 
conflicts with the German and Italian Air Foices For the Eastern 
Fleet to remam near Ceylon would be courtmg a major disaster 
The Japanese had gamed control of the Bay of Bengal, and at their 
selected moment could obtam local command of the waters 
around Ceylon The British aircraft available were far out- 
numbered by the enemy The battle fleet, slow, outranged, and 
of shoit endurance, except for the Warspite, was itself at this 
moment a liability, and the available carrier-borne air piotcction 
would be ineffective agamst repeated attacks on the scale of those 
which had destroyed the Dorsetshire and Cornwall There was 
but little security agamst large-scale air or surface attacks at the 
Ceylon bases, and still less at Addu Atoll 

On one point we were all agreed The ‘‘R s” should get out of 
danger at the earliest moment When I put this to the First 
Sea Lord there was no need for argument Orders were sent 
accordingly, and the Admiralty authorised Admiral Somerville 
to withdiaw his fleet two thousand miles westwaid to East 
Africa Here it could at least provide cover for the vital shipping 
routes to the Middle East He himself, with the Wati>ptte and his 
two carriers, would contmue to opciate in Indian waters in 
defence of our sea corrunmucations with India and with the 
Persian Gulf For this purpose he mtended to base himself on 
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Bombay His actions weie promptly approved by the Admiralty, 
whose thoughts m the grave events of the past few days had 
followed almost identical hues These new dispositions were 
brought mto effect forthwith 

There now arose one of those waves of alarm which sometimes 
spread through High Commands The vital pomt was to keep 
Ceylon I thought it premature that the Waispite and her two 
airciaft-cariieis should quit Bombay, where for the moment 
they seemed safe 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, for COS Committee 14 Apr 42 

We must make every effort and run great risks to hold Ceylon 
Adrmral SomeiviUe is well posted for the time being at Bombay 
Why should it be assumed that Ceylon and Southern India are going 
to be lost in so short a time that Bombay will soon become unsafe^ 
Tins IS gomg to extremes with a vengeance He should surely be 
told not on any account to propose evacuation of any staff from 
Ceylon 

The Chiefs of Staff agreed that Ceylon was to be built up to 
provide a mam fleet base, and that meanwhile the fast portion 
of the Eastern fleet should be based at Kalrndmi, on the British 
East African coast Admiral Somerville left for Kihndim a 
fortnight later We had now for the time bemg completely 
abandoned the Indian Ocean, except for the coast of Africa 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

I renewed my representations to the Piesident, who had not 
yet rephed to my message of the 7th 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 15 Apr 42 

I must revert to the grave situation in the Indian Ocean arising from 
the fact that the Japanese have felt able to detach nearly a third of their 
battle fleet and half their carriers, which force we are unable to match 
for several months The consequences of this may easily be 

(a) The loss of Ceylon 

(b) Invasion of Eastern India, with incalculable internal conse- 
qucnces to our whole war plan, including the loss of Calcutta 
and of all contact with the Chniese through Burma 

But tins IS only the beginning Until we arc able to fight a fleet action 
there IS no reason why the Japanese should not become the dominating 
factor in the Western Indian Ocean This would result m the collapse 
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of our whole position m the Middle East, not only because of the 
interruption to our convoys to the Middle East and India, but ilso 
because of the interruptions to the oil supplies from Abadan, without 
which we cannot maintain our position cither at sea or on land in the 
Indian Ocean area Supplies to Russia via the Persian Gulf would also 
be cut With so much of the weight of Japan thiown upon us wc 
have more than we can beai 

2 We had hoped that by the end of April the American Pacific 
Fleet would be strong enough to reoccupy Pearl Haibour and offti 
some menace to the Japanese which they would have to consider 
seriously At present there seems to be no adequate restraint upon 
Japanese movements to the west We are not sure however whether, 
owing to the great distances, even the reoccupation of Peail Harbour 
m force by the Umted States battle fleet would necessarily exercise 
compulsive pressure upon the Japanese High Naval Command Wc 
are deeply conscious of the difficulties of your problem in the Pacific 
area 

3 If you do not feel able to take speedy action which will force 
Japan to concentrate in the Pacific, the only way out of the immense 
perils which confront us would seem to be to build up as quickly as 
possible an ample foicc of modern capital ships and carriers in the 
Indian Ocean 

I also asked for help m the air 

6 It IS also most important to have some Amciican heavy bombers in 
India There are at piescnt about fourteen, and fifty more arc author- 
ised But none of these was able to attack the Japanese naval forces last 
week We have taken everything from Libya which is possible with- 
out ruming all prospects of a lenewed offensive Wc arc sending every 
suitable aircraft to the East which can be efficiently serviced out there, 
but without your aid tins will not be sufficient Might I press you, 
Mr President, to procure the necessary decisions^ 

As I had expected, the Piesident preferred to woik through 
the Air 

Prendent to Prime Miimiei 17 Apr 42 

Wc have been and are continuing studies of immediate needs I 
hope you will read our Air Foicc suggestions sent to Marshall foi your 
consideration This would be much the quickest way of getting planes 
to India, though they would be land-based planes, and for the time 
bemg would compel you to keep your fleet under their coverage On 
the other hand, tms plan would do the most good to prevent Japanese 
landmg at Ceylon, Madras, or Calcutta In other words, they would 
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definitely improve the general mihtary situation in India area These 
planes however involve use of Ranger as a ferry-boat and prevent her 
use as carrier with her own planes The Ranger is of course best suited 
for ferrying, as we are not proud of her compartmentation and her 
structural strength Measures now in hand by Pacific Fleet have not 
been conveyed to you in detail because of secrecy requirements, but 
we hope you will find them effective when they can be made known 
to you shortly I fully appieciate the present lack of naval butter to 
covei the bread, but I hope you will agree with me that because of 
operational differences between the two Services there is a grave 
question as to whether a mam fleet concentration should be made in 
Ceylon area with mixed forces Partly because of this and partly be- 
cause of my feeling that for the next few weeks it is more important 
to prevent Japanese landmg anywhere m India oi Ceylon, we are m- 
chned to give gi eater consideration to temporary replacement of your 
Home Fleet umts rather than to mixing umts in Indian Ocean 

It is my personal thought that your fleet in Indian Ocean can well 
be safeguarded duimg next few weeks without fightmg major engage- 
ment, m the meantime building up land-based plane umts to stop 
Japanese transports I hope you will let me know your thought m 
regard to the Air Force measures mdicated above We could put them 
into effect at once 

I gave Wavell all the reassurances I could 

Prime Minister to General Wavell i8 Apr 42 

We are endeavouring to bmld up a fleet m the Indian C 5 cean 
sufficiently strong to cause the Japanese to make a larger detachment 
from their mam fleet than they would wish I have therefore asked 
the President to send the North Carolina to jom the Washington at 
Scapa Flow, these aie the two latest American battleships The Duke 
of York will then be released for the Indian Ocean, and be accompamed 
by Renown As Illustrious should be with Admiral Somerville m May 
and Valiant should be ready m June, we shall qmte soon have three 
fast capital ships and three of our largest armoured carriers in the 
Indian Ocean We are takmg steps to make the carriers as prohfic in 
aircraft as possible Thus in eight to ten weeks Somerville’s fleet, 
growing contmually stronger, should become powerful Especially is 
this so as there is reason to beheve that the Umted States’ mam fleet 
will become more active and a greater preoccupation to the Japanese 
than m the past 

But if in the meantime Ceylon, particularly Colombo, is lost aU 
this gathering of a naval force will be futile Therefore the defence of 
Colombo by flak and aircraft must be considered as an object more 
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urgent and not less important than the defence of Calcutta As to the 
long Indian coast-hne between Ceylon and Calcutta, it is impossible 
m the near future to provide air forces either to repel landings or to 
give an air umbrella for naval movements But do you rcilly think 
It likely that Japan would consider it worth while to send four or five 
divisions roaming about the Madras Presidency^ What could be 
achieved comparable to the results obtainable by taking Ceylon or by 
puslnng north into China and fimshmg ojfF Chiang Kai-shcL^ Only in 
China can the Japanese obtain a major decision this year Therefore 
my thought is that you must be selective in your treitment of the 
problem The naval base at Colombo and the link with China through 
Calcutta have pre-emmence 

I must point out that at least fifteen and perhaps twenty Japanese 
divisions would be freed by the collapse of Chma Thereafter a major 
invasion of India would indeed be possible 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The grievous anxieties which we felt at havmg to lose even for 
a spell the naval command of the Bay of Bengal and the Indian 
Ocean were removed by the course of events We were m fact 
at the end of the Japanese advance towards the West Their naval 
mcursion was outside the mam orbit of Japanese expansionist 
policy They were makmg a raid and a demonstration They had 
no serious plan for an overseas mvasion of Southern India or of 
Ceylon If of course they had found Colombo unprepared and 
devoid of air defence they might have conveitcd their recon- 
naissance m force mto a major operation They might have en- 
countered the British Fleet and inflicted, as was not impossible, a 
severe defeat upon it If this had happened no one could set limits 
to their potential action Such a tiial of strength was avoided by 
good fortune and prompt decision The stubborn resistance 
encountered at Colombo convmccd the Japanese that further 
prizes would be dearly bought The losses they had suffered in 
aircraft convinced them that they had come in contact with bone 
The renascent sea-power of the United States in the Pacific was 
the dommatmg factor Apart from isolated activities by a few 
U-boats and disguised raiders, the Japanese Navy nevei ap- 
peared agam m Indian waters It vanished as suddenly as it had 
come, leavmg behmd a vacuum from which both antagonists 
had now withdrawn 

We could not of course know that the danger to all our coni- 
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mumcations in the Indian Ocean was in fact over We had still 
to leckon upon the enemy, with his command of the sea, sendmg 
an invading army to the mamland of India Our lesponsibihties, 
anxieties, and preparations contmued These expressed themselves 
in many demands for air remforcement for the East upon a scale 
which would seriously have deranged the mam stiategy of the 
war m Europe 

On April 12 m a message to the Chiefs of Staff Geneial WaveU 
had said 

Unless a serious effort is made to supply our essential needs, winch 
I hive not overstated, I must warn you that we shall never legain 
contiol of the Indian Ocean and Bay of Bengal, and run the risk of 
losing India It certainly gives us furiously to thmk when, after trymg 
with less than twenty light bombers to meet attack winch has cost us 
three impoitant warships and several others and nearly 100,000 tons 
of merchant slnpping, we see that ovei 200 heavy bombers attacked 
one town m Germany 

These opmions natuially found support m some Dommions 
circles 

Prime Minister to Dominions Seaetary 16 Apr 42 

These views are certamly faslnonable at the moment Everybody 
would hkc to send Bomber Command to India and the Middle East 
However, it is not possible to make any decisive change AU that is 
possible is bemg done I should be very glad if you would see C A S 
and hear what he has to siy The question is one of precise detail It 
IS no use flyuig out squadrons which sit helpless and useless when the'y 
arrive We have built up a gieat plant here for bombmg Germany, 
which IS the only way in our power of helping Russia From every 
side people want to break it up One has to be sure that we do not 
luin our punch here without getting any proportionate advantage 
elsewhere 

Wc were m no way diawn from our main purposes, and were 
not deterred, as will be seen later, fiom new and vigorous offen- 
sive action It had been a harassing episode, but it was over 
From this time forward we began to grow stronger 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The air fighting in Ceylon had important stiategical lesults 
which at the time we could not foresee Admiral Nagumo’s 
now celebiated carrier force, winch had ranged almost unmolested 
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for four months with devastating success, had on this occasion 
suffered such losses m the air that three of his ships had to be 
withdrawn to Japan for lefit and ic-cquipment Thus when a 
month later Japan launched her attack against Port Moresby, in 
New Gumea, only two of these cairicis were able to take part 
Their appearance at full strength then m the Coral Sea might well 
have turned the scale against the Americans in that impoitant 
encounter 



CHAPTER XI 


THE SHIPPING STRANGLEHOLD 


Need of a Mobile Re^^erve in the East - 1 A<;k the Piesident for 
Tianspoit for Two More Divmons - And for Cargo Shipping - My 
General Survey of the War, March 5 - The Japanese Theatie - The 
President’s Reply - My Request for Transport Granted - Important 
Conditions - American Troop-Carrying Resources and Prospects - 
Distribution of the United States Air Force - Our Close Accord on 
Policy - The President’s Personal Views on Simplification of Strategic 
Spheres - His First Hint of a European Front in 1942 - The Rising 
Tide of United States Shipbuilding - The President’s Letter to Me of 
March 18 - My Reply of April 1 


G ' RA VE conditions arismg from the U-boat war overhung 
pour minds, but did not distract them from other great 
I combmations Early in March I addressed myself to the 
President on the strategic employment of our shippmg resources 
in relation to our import budget I earnestly sought from him 
the loan of American shippmg sufficient to carry an additional 
two British divisions to the East No one could tell what would 
happen in this vast area, with its many theatres of war or potential 
war I had a great desire to have somethmg in hand If I could 
have two divisions roundmg the Cape m May or June it would < 
give me the priceless advantage of a mobile reserve which could 
be sent to Egypt, Persia, India, or Austraha, as events decreed 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 4 Mar 42 

Since my return to this country I have been giving much attention 
to the slnppmg situation, winch is likely to impose severe hmitations 
upon our efforts throughout 1942 There are two mam aspects First, 
mihtary movements You know we aic moving very large numbers, 
including an Australian corps of three divisions and the 70th British 
Division, from the Middle East across the Indian Ocean To make 
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good the depletion of the Middle East and to send large reinforcements, 
both land and air, to India and Ceylon, we should like to ship from 
the United Kingdom 295,000 men m the months February, March, 
April, and May A convoy of 45,000 men sailed m Fcbiuary Amuhe i 
convoy of 50,000, including the 5th Division and seven squadions of 
aircraft, will sail in March Two furthci convoys, totalling 8 s,ooo men, 
will sail in Apiil and May To acloieve this we are sci aping togcthei 
every ton of man-hft shipping we can lay our hands on and adopting 
every expedient to hasten the turn-round and increase the curying 
capacity of the shipping Even so, we shall fall short of oui aim b) 
115,000 men 

This IS the situation in which I turn to you for help 
I think we must agree to lecogmse that ‘‘Gymnast’’ [the vaiyang 
forms of intervention in French North Africa by Britain from the East 
and by the United States across the Atlantic] is out of the question foi 
several months Taking this factor mto account, can you lend us the 
shipping to convoy to the Indian Ocean duiing the next critical four 
months a further two complete divisions (say 40,000 men), including 
the necessary accompanying M T , guns, and equipment^ This would 
mean that we should like the shippmg to load m United Kingdom 
during April and the first half of May The combat loading ships now 
allocated to “Magnet” [the tiansportation of Amciicin tioops to 
Northern Ireland] might provide for 10,000 of tins total, and these and 
any other ships you are able to find could bring such a substuitnl 
proportion of “Magnet” on their way to the United Kingdom that 
we could defer the balance of that movement 
Further, the cargo shipping at our disposal has not only to maintain 
the flow of essential imports to the United Kingdom, but also to keep 
up supplies to Russia and to meet mcreasing demands for the supply 
and maintenance of our troops m the East Ships arc having to be 
withdrawn from impoitmg service to cany supplies to the East, not 
only from this country, but also from United btates, as many ot the 
American ships that have been helping with the latter task are being 
diverted to other urgent duties These developments, with other eon- 
sequences of the Far Eistcrn war, arc having a veiy serious eficet on 
oui importing capacity Durmg the first four months of this year we 
expect imports of only 7^ million tons, and recently sinkings have 
greatly increased 

This will mean a serious runmng down of stocks during the first 
part of the year, which cannot be contmued, and which must be made 

g ood by a substantial improvement in the rate of importation m the 
Lter months We have made a careful analysis of the imports which 
we must secure during 1942, in order to mamtam our full effort and 
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to make sure that our stocks shall not be run down below the danger 
line by the end of the year, and are satisfied that it is not reasonable to 
aim at anything less than 26 million tons of non-tanker imports This 
will certainly not be rcahsed without very substantial additions to our 
shipping resouices It would therefore be a great help to us m con- 
nection with all oui plans if you could let me know to what extent 
we can expect assistance for our imports and for carriage of our equip- 
ment fiom United States to the Middle East, to be made available 
from your shipbuilding programme month by month as vessels come 
increasingly into service 

And the next day 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 5 Mar 42 

When I reflect how I have longed and prayed for the entry of the 
Umted States into the war, I find it difficult to reahse how gravely 
our British affairs have deteriorated by what has happened since 
December 7 We have suffered the greatest disaster m our history at 
Singapore, and other misfortunes will come thick and fast upon us 
Your great power will only become effective gradually because of the 
vast distances and the shortage of ships It is not easy to assign hmits 
to the Japanese aggression All can be retrieved m 1943 and 1944, but 
meanwhile there are very hard forfeits to pay The whole of the 
Levant-Caspian front now depends entirely upon the success of the 
Russian armies The attach which the Germans will dehver upon 
Russia m the sprmg will, I fear, be most formidable The danger to 
Malta grows constantly, and large remforcements are reaching 
Rommel m Tripoh cn route for Cyreiiaica 

2 Since we last talked I have not been able to form a full picture 
of the United States plans by sea, air, and land agamst Japan I am 
hoping that by May your naval superiority ni^the Paafic wiU be 
rcstoicd, and that this will be a continumg pieoccupation to the enemy 
Wc expect by the middle of March, ni addition to the foui renovated 
Raniilltes class battleslnps, to have two of our latest airciaft-carriers 
working with Warspite in the Indian Ocean, and that these will be 
reinforced by a tlnid carrier during April and by Valiant during May 
This force will have available foui modern ermsers and a number of 
older ones and about twenty destroyers Based upon Ceylon, which 
wc regard as the vital point now that Singapore is gone, it should be 
possible to prevent oversea invasion of India unless the greater part of 
the Japanese Fleet is brought across from your side of the theatie, and 
this again I hope the action and growmg strength of the United States 
Navy will prevent 

We hope that a considerable number of Dutch submannes will have 
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escaped to Ceylon, and these, together with the only two submarines 
we have been able to spare from the Mediterranean, should be able to 
watch the Malacca Straits As we understand your submarines from 
the ABDA area will be based on Fremantle for the purpose of 
patrolhng the Sunda Straits and other exits through the Dutch islands, 
we should not only get notice of, but be able to take a toll of, any 
Japanese forces breaking out into the Indian Ocean The next fortnight 
will be the most cntical for Ceylon, and by the end of March wc 
ought to be sohdly estabhshed there, though by no means entirely 
secure 

3 With the Ttrpitz and Scheer at Trondheim our Northern Foret 
has not only to watch the Northern passages, but also to guard the 
Russian convoys The tension is however temporarily eased by the 
disabhng of the Scharnhont, Gnetsenau, and Bugen, the latter severely, 
we believe, and we are takmg the opportunity of refittmg Rodney 
Rodney and Nelson should be ready for service in May, but Amon will 
not be in fightmg trim until August 

4 I should be glad to have from you a short statement of the dis- 
positions and plans of the American Air Force Wc have both suffered 
heavy casualties on the ground in Java, and I was most giicved to see 
the untoward smkmg of the Langley,'^ with her invaluable consignment 
Particularly I shall be glad to know to what pomt your plans foi 
operatmg from Chma or the Aleutian Islands have advanced Wc also 
hope that Umted States bombers based m North-East India may 
operate m force agamst enemy bases m Siam and Indo-Clinia 

5 You will reahse what has happened to the army we had hoped 
to gather on the Levant-Caspian front, and how it has nearly all been 
drawn oifF to India and Austraha, and you will see at once what our 
phght will be should the Russian defence of the Caucasus be beaten 
down It would certamly be a great help if you could ojffcr New 
Zealand the support of an American division as an alternative to then 
recalling their own New Zealand division, now stationed m Palestine 
This also applies to the last Australian division in the Middle East 
One sympatluses with the natural anxiety of Austialia and New 
Zealand when their best troops are out of the country, but shipping 
will be saved and safety gamed by the American reinforcement of 
Austraha and New Zealand rather than by a move across the oceans 
of these divisions from the Middle East I am quite ready to accept a 
considerable delay in “Magnet” to facihtatc your additional help to 
Australasia Fmally, it seems of the utmost importance that the United 
States mam naval forces should give increasing protection m the 
Anzac area, because tins alone can meet the legitimate anxieties of the 
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Governments there and ensure the mamtenance of our vital bases 
of re-entry 

6 Everything however turns upon shipping I have sent you a 
separate telegram about the import piogramme mto Great Britain 
in the current calendar year, 1942 It will certainly reqmre a consider- 
able allocation of the new American tonnage in the third and fourth 
quarters of the year The immediate and decisive concern however is 
the provision of tioop-caiiying tomiage I am advised that we have at 
the present time a total man-hft of 280,000 men, but of course half of 
tins will be returning empty of troops from very long voyages You 
have a comparable man-hftmg power of 90,000 men, and what has 
most alarmed me has been the statement that even by the summer of 
1943 the American man-hft will only be increased by another 90,000 
If this cannot be remedied there may well be no question of restoiing 
the situation until 1944, with all the many dangers that would follow 
from such a prolongation of the war Suiely it is possible, by giving 
orders now, to double or treble the American man-hft by the summer 
of 1943^ We can do httle more beyond our 280,000, and losses have 
been very heavy lately m this class of vessel I should be most grateful 
if you would relieve my anxieties on this score I am entirely with you 
about the need for “Gymnast”, but the check which Auchinleck has 
received and the shippmg stringency seem to impose obstmate and 
long delays 

7 We are sending from 40,000 to 50,000 men m each of our 
montlily convoys to the East The needs of mamtaining the Army 
and of buildmg up the air and anti-aircraft forces in the Indian theatre 
will at present prevent us from sending more than three divisions from 
here in the March, April, and May convoys, these arriving two months 
later in each case It seems to me that all these troops may be needed 
for the defence of India, and I cannot make any provision other than 
that suggested in paragraph 5 for the Trans-Caspian front and all that 
that means 

8 Permit me to refer to the theme I opened to you when we were 
together Japan is spreadmg itself over a very large number of vulner- 
able points and trying to hnk them together by air and sea protection 
The enemy are becoming ever more widely spread, and we know this 
IS causing anxiety in Tokyo Nothing can be done on a large scale 
except by long preparation of the technical and tactical apparatus 
When you told me about your intention to form Commando forces 
on a large scale on the Californian shoie I felt you had the key Once 
several good outfits are prepared, any one of which can attack a 
Japanese-held base or island and beat the life out of the garrison, all 
their islands will become hostages to fortune Even this year, 1942, 
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some severe examples might be made, causing great perturbation 
and drawing furthei upon Japanese resources to strengthen othei 
points 

9 But surely if plans were set on foot now for the preparation ol 
the ships, landing-craft, aircraft, expeditionary divisions, etc , all along 
the Cahfornian shore fora serious attack upon the Japanese in 19 
this would be a sohd policy for us to follow Moreover, the sticngth 
of the United States is such that the whole of this Western paity could 
be developed on your Pacific coast without prejudice to the plans 
against Hitler across the Atlantic we have talked of together For i 
long time to come it seems your diifficulty will be to bring yoin forces 
mto action, and that the shipping shortage will be the stranglehold 

I received a full reply from the President on the 8th, which 
was clearly the result of prolonged Staff studies 

“We have been m constant conference,” he said, “since the 
receipt of your message of March 4 We lecogmsc fully the 
magmtude of the problems confrontmg you in the Indian Ocean, 
and are equally concerned over those which confiont us in the 
Pacific, particularly smee we have assumed responsibility for the 
defence of Austiaha and New Zealand ” The United States, he 
pointed out, was usmg a large part of the Pacific Fleet in the 
Anzac region and m the A B D A area Japan was extending 
herself by a skilfully executed deployment The energy of the 
Japanese attack was still very powerful The Pacific situation was 
now grave The loan of transports to the British for further tioop 
movements to India would reduce the possibilities of American 
offensive action in other regions Nevertheless, if the two 
Australian and New Zealand divisions were left by then Govern- 
ments m the Middle East and available for India, the United 
States was prepared to send two divisions, one to Austiaha and 
one to New Zealand, m addition to the two already under 01 dots 
for Austiaha and New Caledonia, making a total ot ninety 
thousand American troops in Australasia This would entail a 
temporary reduction m the transport of Lend-Lease material 
through the Red Sea and to China All was dependent upon 
leaving the two Anzac divisions m the Middle East in no othci 
way could the shippmg be put to the highest use 

Besides this the President agieed to meet my mam request m 
the maimer I had suggested He would furnish the ships to move 
our two divisions with their equipment from Btitain round the 
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Cape The first convoy could sail about April 26, and the 
remaindci about May 6 We shall see later on how helpful the 
precaution proved Certain veiy important conditions must how- 
ever rule “The supplying of these ships,” said the President, “is 
contingent upon acceptance of the foUowmg durmg the period 
they are so used 

“ (a) ‘Gymnast’ [intervention in French North Africa] cannot be 
undertaken 

(6) Movements of United States troops to the Biitish Isles will 
be limited to those which these ships can take from the Umted 
States 

(c) Direct movements to Iceland (C) cannot be made 

(d) Eleven cargo ships must be withdrawn from saihngs for 
Burma and the Red Sea durmg Apiil and May These ships 
are engaged in transpoitation of Lend-Lease material to Chma 
and the Middle East 

(e) American contiibution to an air offensive agamst Germany m 
1942 would be somewhat curtailed and any American con- ' 
tiibution to land operations on the contment of Europe in 
1942 will be materially reduced It is considered essential that 
Umted States slnps used for the movement of the two British 
divisions be returned to us upon completion of the move- 
ment ” 

I was well content with this One of my fundamental ideas 
has always been the impoitance of keepmg as many options as 
possible open to serve the mam purpose, especially m time of war 
The Piesident’s loan of the additional transport which enabled me 
for a second time to have a couple of divisions on the move round 
the Cape is an illustration of this prmciple 

About our jomt resources m troop-hftmg capacity the Piesident 
and his advisers gave some figures which should be borne m 
mmd as this account proceeds The present shipbuildmg pro- 
gramme, he said, seemed to be about the maximum that could be 
attamed, and any mcrcases would not be available until after 
June 1944 

We now have under construction troopships that will carry 225,250 
men It is understood that the British do not plan to mcieasc their total 
of troop-cairymg slnps Shipping now available under tne U S flag 
will lift a total of about 130,000 men Increases from conversions 
during 1942 are estimated at at least 35,000 men By June 1943 new 
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construction will give an additional 40,000, by December 1943 an 
additional 100,000, and by June 1944 an additional 95,000 Thus, 
neglecting losses, the total troop-cirrymg capacity of U S vessels b} 
June 1944 will be 400,000 men 

These facts governed the couise of Anglo-American strategy 

The tentative distribution of the whole American Air Force 
aimed at by the end of 1942 was then given m detail 

The President added that as much as possible of this force was 
essential in the Umted Kingdom if a concerted offensive against 
German mihtary strength and resources was to be made in 1943 
It mcluded forces previously set up for ‘‘Gymnast” and “Magnet” 

He ended 

In confiding thus fully and personally to you the details of oui 
military arrangements I do not mean that they should be held fiom 
your close mihtary advisers I request howcvei that furthci circulation 
be drastically reduced 

I am sending you a personal suggestion on Sunday in regard to 
simplification of area responsibihties 

This may be a critical period, but remember always it is not is bad 
as some you have so well survived before 

I was m full accord with all this, and replied 

Former Naval Person to Prendent Roosevelt 9 Mar 42 

Am most deeply grateful for youi prompt and generous response to 
my suggestions New position is being examined by our Staffs, and I 
will cable you shortly 

The President now added a personal message of his own, which 
raised complicated questions of command and spheres of respon- 
sibility, eventually solved in a satisfactory manner “I telegraphed 
you Saturday night,” he said, “in accoidancc with the general 
recommendations of Combmed Staffs, as you doubtless recog- 
nised from the context I want to send you this purely pcisonal 
view so that you may know how my thoughts are developing ” 
He went on 

Ever since our January meetings the excellent arrangements of that 
period have largely become obsolescent in relation to the whole South- 
West Pacific area 

I wish therefore that you would consider the following operational 
simplification 
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1 The whole of the operation [al] responsibility for the Pacific area 
will rest on the United States The Army, Navy, and Air operating 
decisions for the area as a whole will be made m Washington by the 
Umted States Chiefs of Staff, and there will be in Washington an 
Advisory Council on operational matters, with members from Aus- 
traha. New Zealand, Netherlands East Indies, and Chnia, with an 
American presiding Canada could be added The Pacific Council now 
sitting m London might well be moved here, at any rate, the opera- 
tional part of its functions, including supply, should operate from here 
You may think it best to have a Pacific Council m London considering 
pohtical questions The Supreme Command in this area will be 
American Local operating command on the contment of Austraha will 
be in charge of an Austrahan Local operatmg command in New 
Zealand will be under a New Zealander Local operating command 
m Chma will be under the Generahssimo Local operating command 
in Dutch East Indies would be given to a Dutchman, if later on an 
offensive can regam that area from the Japanese 

Under such an arrangement decisions for immediate opeiatmg 
strategy would be determined in Waslnngton and by an American 
Supreme Commander for whole Pacific area under supervision of 
United States Chiefs of Staff The methods of regaming the offensive 
would be similarly decided This would mclude, for example, 
offensives in north-westerly direction from the mam southern bases 
and attacks on Japan proper from Climese or Aleutian or Siberian 
bases There would be definite responsibihty on our part, thus rehevmg 
British from any tasks m tbs area other than supplementing our efforts 
with material where possible 

2 The middle area, extending from Singapore to and mcludmg 
India and the bdian Ocean, Persian Gulf, Red Sea, Libya, and the 
Mediterranean, would fall directly under British responsibihty All 
operatmg matters in tbs area would be decided by you, but always 
with understanding that as much assistance would be given to India 
or Near East by Austraha and New Zealand as could be worked out 
with their Governments We would contmue to allocate to it all 
possible munitions and vessel assignments It is understood that tbs 
presupposes the temporary shelving of “Gymnast*' 

There was a third sphere of the utmost importance 

I am becoming more and more interested m the establishment of a 
new front tbs summer on the European continent, ccitainly for air 
and raids From the point of view of sbpping and supphes it is 
infinitely easier for us to participate in because of a maximum distance 
of about three thousand miles And even though losses will doubtless 
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be great, such losses will be compensated by at least equal German 
losses and by compelling Germans to divert large fotces of all kinds 
from Russian fronts 

Furthermore, under this plan Iceland and '"Magnet” [the transport i- 
tion of American troops to Northern Ireland] become of less impoi t- 
ance because of offensive conducted against enemy on European soil 
Itself 

It IS intended of course to carry through all possible aid to Russia 

Shippmg was at once the stranglehold and sole foundatiop of 
our war strategy With the entry of Japan mto the wai the 
strength of the Anglo-American mihtary effoit depended almost 
directly upon the replacement of oui shippmg losses by new 
production Durmg the first six months of 1943 the sinkings of 
British and Alhed vessels were nearly as heavy as foi the whole of 
1941, and exceeded the whole Alhed shipbuildmg prognmme 
by nearly three million tons At the same time the demands of 
the American Aimy and Navy inci eased enormously But alicady 
m March the Umted States’ building programme for the follow- 
mg year was raised to twelve million tons By May 1943 the 
Americans balanced their current losses with new ships It was 
only late in August that this goal was achieved by the Allies as a 
whole Another year elapsed before we could replace all our 
earher losses In spite of mcreasmg American commitments, vse 
were allowed to letam m our service nearly three nnihon tons of 
American cargo and tanker shippmg Even this generous decision 
on the part of the United States did not make up for the mounting 
casualties m the British Merchant Navy 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

As the stoiy piogresscs it will be seen how new possibilities 
unfolded, how additional tasks were laid upon the two inigluy 
Navies of the English-speaking woild, and with what vailing 
foituncs they were discharged The whole stcnc was soon to 
receive a biightcr hght from the first American naval vie tones 
over Japan in the Pacific, and all sea problems weie eventually 
to be solved by the stupendous United States construetion of 
merchant vessels The intimacy of our collaboration dui ing the*se' 
anxious weeks is shown by the following mtcichange between 
the President and myself 
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Dear Winston, 


March i 8 , 1942 


I am sure you know that I have been thmlang a lot about your 
troubles during the past month We might as well admit the difficult 
military side of the problems, and you have the additional burdens 
winch your dehghtfol unwritten Constitution puts your form of 
government into in war-time just as much as in peace-time Seriously, 
the American written Constitution, with its four-year term, saves the 
unfortunate person at the top a vast number of headaches 
Next in order is that dehghtful god, which we worship m common, 
called ‘hhe Freedom of the Press” Neither one of us is much plagued 
by the news stories, which, on the whole, are not so bad But hterally 
we are both menaced by the so-called interpretative comment by a 
handful or two of gentlemen who cannot get pohtics out of their heads 
in the worst crisis, who have httle background and less knowledge, 
and who undertalce to lead public opimon on that basis 
My own Press — the worst of it — ^are persistently magnifying rela- 
tively unimportant domestic matters and subtly suggesting that the 
American role is to defend Hawaii, our east and west coasts do the 
turtle act and wait until somebody attacks our home shores Curiously 
enough, these survivors of isolationism are not attacking me person- 
ally, except to reiterate that I am dreadfully overburdened, or that I 
am my own strategist, operatmg without benefit of military or naval 
advice It is the same old story You are famihar with it 
Here is a thought from this amateur strategist There is no use givmg 
a single further thought to Singapore or the Dutch Indies They are 
gone Austraha must be held, and, as I telegraphed you, we are wiUing 
to undertake that India must be held, and you must do that, but, 
frankly, I do not worry so much about that problem as many others 
do The Japanese may land on the sea-coast west of Burma They 
may bombard Calcutta But I do not visuahse that they can get 
enough troops to make more than a few dents on the borders — and I 
tlnnk you can hold Ceylon I hope you can get more submarines out 
there — ^more valuable than an inferior surface fleet I hope you will 
definitely reinforce the Near East more greatly than at present You 
must hold Egypt, the Canal, Syria, Iran, and the route to the Caucasus 
Finally, I expect to send you in a few days a more definite plan for 
a joint attack in Europe itself 

By the time you get this you will have been advised of my talk with 
Litvinov, and I expect a reply from Stahn shordy I know you will 
not mind my being brutally frank when I tell you that I dunk I can 
personally handle Stalin better than either your Foreign Office or my 
State Department Stahn hates the guts of all your top people He 
thinks he hkes me better, and I hope he will contmue to do so 
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My Navy has been definitely slack in preparing for this subminne 
wai off our coast As I need not tell you, most naval officers have 
declmed m the past to think in terms of any vessel of less thin two 
thousand tons You learned the lesson two years ago We still hive 
to learn it By May ist I expect to get a pretty good coistil pitrol 
working from Newfoundland to Florida and through the West Indies 
I have begged, borrowed, and stolen every vessel of every description 
over eighty feet long — and I have mide this a separate command with 
the responsibility in Admiral Andiews 

I know you will keep up your optimism and your grand driving 
force, but I know you will not mmd if I tell you that you ought to 
take a leaf out of my notebook Once a month I go to Hyde Park 
for four days, crawl into a hole, and pull the hole m after me I am 
called on the telephone only if sometlnng of really great importance 
occurs I wish you would try it, and I wish you would lay a few 
bricks or pamt anothei picture 

Give my waim regards to Mrs Churchill I wish much that my 
wife and I could see her 

As ever yours, 

Franklin D Roosevelt 

p s — ^Winant is heie I think he is really a most understanding 
person 

1 rephed m similar stram 

Former Naval Person to President i Apr 42 

Dehghted by your letter of March 18, just received I am so grateful 
for all your thoughts about my affairs, and personal kindness Our 
position here has always been quite sohd, but naturally with nothing 
but disaster to show for all one's work people were icstive in Parlia- 
ment and the Press I find it very difficult to get over Singapore, but 
I hope we shall redeem it ere long 

2 Dickie’s show at St Nazaire, though small m scale, was very 
bracing For your personal and secret eye, I made him Vice-Admiral, 
Lieutenant-rGencral, and Air-Marshal some few weeks ago, and have 
put him on the Chiefs of Staff Comimttee as Chief of Combined 
Operations He is an equal member, attending whenever cither his 
own affairs or the general conduct of the war are under consideration 
He will be in the centre of what you mention about the joint attack 
on Europe I am looking forward to receiving your plan We arc 
working very hard here, not only at plans but at preparations 

3 Speaking as one amateur to another, my feehng is that the wisest 
stroke for Japan would be to press on through Burma northwards mto 
China and try to make a job of that They may disturb Indu, but I 
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doubt Its serious invasion We are sending forty to fifty thousand men 
each month to the East As they roimd the Cape we can divert them 
to Suez, Basia, Bombay, Ceylon, or Austraha I have told Curtm that 
if he is seriously invaded — ^by which I mean six or eight enemy 
divisions — ^Britain will come to his aid But of course this could only 
be at the expense of the most urgent needs in the other theatres I 
hope you will continue to give Austraha all possible remforcement, 
and thus enable me to defend Egypt, the Levant, and India successfully 
It wiU be a hard task 

4 We cannot send any more submarines from the Mediterranean 
to the Indian Ocean, and have only two British and four Dutch there 
We are much stronger now at Ceylon, and are faiily well equipped 
with garrisons. Hurricanes, some torpedo planes, and Radar, together 
with pretty stiff flak Admiral Somerville’s fleet is growing to respect- 
able proportions, and it may be an opportumty of fighting an action 
will occur Meanwhile Operation “Ironclad” [Madagascar] is going 
ahead This also concerns Dickie a good deal Altogether I hope we 
shall be better ofiF m the Indian Ocean m a httle while, and that the 
Japanese will have missed their opportumty there 

5 It seems important to make the Japanese anxious for their 
numerous conquests and prevent them scraping together troops for 
further large excursions I should be very glad to know how your 
plans for Cahfornian Commandos are progressmg I see some hints 
that Donovan is workmg at them 

6 All now depends upon the vast Russo-German stiuggle It looks 
as if the heavy German offensive may not break till after the middle 
of May, or even the begimnng of June We are doing all we can to 
help, and also to take the weight off We shall have to fight every 
convoy through to Murmansk Stahn is pleased with our dehveries 
They are due to go up 50 per cent after June, and it will be very 
difficult to do tins in view of the new war, and also of shipping Only 
the weather is holding us back from contmuous, heavy bombing 
attack on Germany Our new methods are most successful Essen, 
Cologne, and above all Lubeck, were all on the Coventry scale I am 
sure It IS most important to keep tins up all through the summer, 
blasting Hitler from belnnd wlnlc he is grappling with the Bear 
Everything that you can send to weight our attack will be of the 
utmost value At Malta also we are contaimng, with much hard 
fightmg, nearly six hundred German and Italian planes I am wonder- 
mg whether these will move to the South Russian front in the near 
future There are however many rumours of an airborne attack on 
Malta, possibly this month 

7 Havmg heard from Stahn that heAvas expectmg the Germans 
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would use gis on him, I have assured him that wc shall treat any such 
outrage as if directed upon us, and will retaliate without limit This 
we are in a good position to do I propose, at his desire, to announce 
this towards the end of the present month, and we aie usmg the interval 
to work up our own precautions Please let all the above be absolutely 
between ourselves 

I am peisonally extremely well, though I have felt the weight of the 
war rather more since I got back than before My wife and I both 
send our kmdest regards to you and Mrs Roosevelt Perhaps when 
the weather gets better I may propose myself for a week-end with 
you and flip over We have so much to settle that would go easily 
m talk 
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INDIA THE CRIPPS MISSION 


Bnttsh Loyalty to India - Our Heavy Bill Incurred for Defending the 
Indian Peoples - Loyalty and Valour of the Indian Army - Ttvo and 
a Half Million Indian Volunteers ~ Effects of the Westward Advance 
of Japan - Congress Party Defeatism - Chiang Kat-sheVs Visit ~ 
My Message to Him of Februaiy 12 - The Offer of Dominion Status 
after the War - My Own Conception of a Constituent Assembly - A 
Mimstenal Committee on Indian Afairs- United States Interest - 1 
Send the President Full Statements from Indian Sources - Vietvs of the 
Governor of the Punjab - The President's Private Vietvs - British 
Draft Dedal ation ~ Sir Stafford Cnpps's Mission - Congress Rejects 
Our Proposals - My Letter to Sir Stafford of April ii ~ The President 
Dismayed at the Breakdown - A United Cabinet - My Reply to the 
President^ April 12 - Sir Stafford's Return 


N O great portion of the world population was so effectively 
protected from the horrors and perils of the World War 
as were the peoples of Hindustan They were earned 
through the struggle on the shoulders of our small Island British 
Government officials m India were wont to consider it a point of 
honour to champion the particular mterests of India agamst those 
of Great Britam whenever a divergence occurred Arrangements 
made when the war was expected to be fought out m Europe 
were mvoked to charge us for goods and services needed entirely 
for the defence of India Contracts were fixed m India at extiava- 
gant rates, and debts incurred in inflated rupees were converted 
into so-called ‘‘sterlmg balances’" at the pre-war rate of exchange 
Thus enormous so-called ‘'sterlmg balances” — other words,. 
British debts to India — were piled up Without sufficient scrutmy 
or account we were bemg charged nearly a milhon pounds a day 
for defendmg India from the miseries of mvasion which so many 
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Other lands endured We finished the war, from all the worst 
seventies of which they were spared, owing them a debt almost 
as large as that on wliich we defaulted to the United States after 
the previous struggle I declared that these questions must remain 
open for revision, and that we reserved the right to set off against 
this so-called debt a counter-claim for the defence of India, and I 
so mfoimed the Viceroy 

But all this is only the background upon which the glorious 
heroism and martial qualities of the Indian troops who fought 
m the Middle East, who defended Egypt, who hberated Abyssinia, 
who played a grand part m Italy, and who, side by side with their 
British comrades, expelled the Japanese from Burma, stand forth 
in brilliant light The loyalty of the Indian Army to the King- 
Emperor, the proud fidelity to their treaties of the Indian Pimccs, 
the unsurpassed bravery of Indian soldiers and officers, both 
Moslem and Hmdu, shine for ever m the annals of war The 
British Government m India busied itself m raising an enormous 
Indian Army The two great Indian pohtical parties, the Congress 
and the Moslem League, were either actively hostile or give no 
help Nevertheless, upwards of two and a half million Indians 
volunteered to serve m the forces, and by 1942 an Indian Army of 
one milhon was m bemg, and volunteers were coming m at the 
monthly rate of fifty thousand Although this policy of a swollen 
Indian Army was mistaken m relation to the world conflict, the 
response of the Indian peoples, no less than the conduct of their 
soldiers, makes a glorious final page m the story of our Indian 
Empire 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The atmosphcie m India deteriorated in a disturbing manner 
■with the westward advance of Japan into Asia The news of 
Pearl Harbour was a staggermg blow Our prestige suffered with 
the loss of Hong Kong The secuiity of the Indian sub-continent 
was now directly endangered The Japanese Navy was, it seemed, 
free to enter, almost unchallenged, the Bay of Bengal India was 
threatened for the first time under British rule with large-scale 
foreign mvasion by an Asiatic Power The stresses latent m Indian 
pohtics grew Although only a small extremist section in Bengal, 
led by men such as Subhas Bose, were directly subversive and hoped 
for an Axis victory, the powerful body of articulate opmion 
which supported Gandhi ardently beheved that India should 
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remain passive and neutral m the world conflict As the Japanese 
advanced this defeatism spread If India, it was suggested, could 
somehow tlirow ojff Biitish connections, perhaps there would 
be no motive for a Japanese mvasion The peril to India might 
possibly only consist m her link with the British Empire If this 
Imk could be snapped surely India could adopt the position of 
Eire So, not without force, the argument ran 

The attitude of the Congress Party worsened with the Japanese 
menace This became very clear when, m Februaiy 1942, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and his wife visited India The 
object of their journey was to rally Indian opmion agamst Japan 
and to emphasise the importance for Asia as a whole, and for 
India and China m particular, of Japanese defeat The Indian 
party leaders used the occasion to brmg pressure upon the Biitish 
Government through the Geneiahssimo to yield to the demands 
of Congress 

The War Cabmet could not agree to the head of a foreign 
State mtervemng as a kmd of impartial arbiter between represen- 
tatives of the Kmg-Emperor and Messrs Gandhi and Nehru I 
therefore wrote to the Generahssimo 

12 Feb 42 

We tloink here in the Cabmet that your suggested visit to Mr Gandhi 
at Wardha might impede the desire we have for rallying all India to 
the war effort agamst Japan It might well have the unintended effect 
of emphasising communal differences at a moment when umty is 
imperative, and I venture to hope that Your Excellency will be so 
very kmd as not to press the matter contrary to the wishes of the 
Viceroy or the Kmg-Emperor I look forward most hopefully to the 
mcreasmg co-operation of the British, Indian, and other Imperial forces 
with the vahant Chinese armies, who have so long withstood the brunt 
of Japanese aggression 

In the event the Generahssimo deferred to my wishes, and, 
helped by the tact of the Viceroy, the ill-timed visit passed off 
without domg any haim 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

On February 15 Smgapore surrendered Indian politics and 
the Press echoed the rismg discords between the Hmdu and 
Moslem commumties In the hope of creating some common 
front, proposals had been put forward by certam of the Congress 
leaders for the recogmtion of India’s sovereign status and for the 
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formation of an all-Indian National Government These issues 
were carefully considered by the Cabinet, and the usual 
voluminous correspondence passed between the India Office and 
the Viceroy I sent him a personal tclegiam which expicsscs the 
view I had formed about Indian self-government, to which I was 
of course committed It was felt by almost all my colic igucs that 
an offer of Dominion status after the war must be made in the 
most impressive manner to the peoples of India 

Prune Minister to Viceioy of India 1 6 Feb 42 

My own idea was to ask the different communities of India — Hindus, 
Moslems, Sikhs, Untouchables, etc — to give us their best and leading 
men for such a body as has been outhned However, the electoral basis 
proposed, which was the best we could think of here, may have the 
effect of throwing the whole Council into the hands of the Congicss 
caucus Tins is far from my wish 

This conception of a Constituent Assembly for which each 
great community and race would pick its foiemost leadcis was 
the method I should have followed, at tins time and later It 
would have avoided dealmg only with party politicians 

On February 25 I formed a group of Ministers to study the 
course of Indian affairs from day to day and advise the War 
Cabmet Every member had direct personal knowledge of India 
gained on the spot Mr Attlee, who presided, and the Loid 
Chancellor, Lord Simon, had both been members of the “Simon’' 
Comnnssion m 1930 Sir Stafford Cripps was deeply versed m 
Indian pohtics and had close relations with Mr Gandhi and Mr 
Nehru The Lord President of the Council, Sir John Anderson, 
had been for five years Governor of Bengal Sir James Gngg, 
Secretary of State for War, had been the Finance Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council The Secretary of State for India, Mr Amcry, 
was the only member of the Conservative Party on the Com- 
imttee All the others were Labour, Liberal, or non-party I 
reserved my right to attend if I thought it necessary In practice 
however the views of the Committee were so much in accordance 
with my own convictions that I never found occasion to do so 
The War Cabmet had complete confidence in the Committee, 
and was largely guided by its advice We were thus well situated 
to take difficult decisions Nevertheless I also consulted the 
members of Cabmet rank outside the War Cabinet 
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Prime Mimstei to Sir Edward Bridges 28 Feb 42 

The India business will be brought before the War Cabinet at noon 
on Tuesday Thereafter, m consequence of the gravity of the decision. 
It will be necessary to consult certainly all the Adinisters of Cabinet 
rank, and probably all the Under-Secretaries Moreover, the King’s 
assent must be obtamed at an early date, as the rights of the Imperial 
Crown are plainly affected You should brmg this to the notice of the 
India Committee forthwith 

I am favourably impressed by the draft, but we must not run the 
risk of a schism, and I must see the reaction upon a larger body than 
our present small group 

★ ★ ★ Ar ★ 

The United States had shown an mcreasmgly direct mterest m 
Indian affairs as the Japanese advance into Asia spread westwards 
The concern of the Americans with the strategy of a world war 
was bringmg them mto touch with pohtical issues on which they 
had strong opmions and little experience Before Pearl Harbour 
India had been regarded as a lamentable example of British 
Impeiiahsm, but as an exclusive British responsibihty Now that 
the Japanese were advancmg towards its frontiers the Umted 
States Government began to express views and offer counsel on 
Indian affairs In countries where there is only one race broad and 
lofty views are taken of the colour question Similarly, States 
which have no overseas colomes or possessions are capable of 
rising to moods of great elevation and detachment about the 
affairs of those who have 

The President had first discussed the Indian problem with me, 
on the usual American Imes, during my visit to Washmgton m 
December 1941 I reacted so strongly and at such length that he 
never raised it verbally agam Later, at the end of February I94^> 
he instructed Avcrell Harriman to sound me on the possibilities 
of a settlement between the British Government and the Indian 
political leaders I told Harriman that I was about to cable the 
President, and did so on March 4 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 4 4-^ 

Wc are earnestly considering whether a declaration of Domimon 
status after the war, carrying with it, if desired, the right to secede, 
should be made at this critical juncture We must not on any account 
break with the Moslems, who represent a hundred milhon people, and 
the mam army elements on which we must rely for the immediate 
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fighting We have also to consider our duty towards thirty to forty 
milli on Untouchables, and our treaties with the Princes’ states of India, 
perhaps eighty millions Naturally we do not want to throw India into 
chaos on the eve of invasion 

The Americans were famihar with the Hindu attitude 1 
thought It right to let them see the Moslem side of the pictuic 
Accordmgly, on the same day I sent the President full statements 
of the Indian position from Indian sources Of these the following 
extracts give the pith The fiist note was from Mr Jinnah, 
President of the Moslem League 

The Sapru Conference^ of a few individuals, with no following, 
and acting as exploring and patrol agents for the Congress, have put 
forward plausible, subtle, and consequently more treacherous proposals 
If the British Government is stampeded into the trap laid for them 
Moslem India would be sacrificed, with most disastrous consequences, 
especially in regard to the war effort The Sapru proposals virtually 
transfer all power immediately to a Hindu all-Indian Goveinmcnt, 
thus practically deading at once far-reaching constitutional issues in 
breach of the pledges given to the Moslems and other minorities in the 
British Government’s Declaration of August 8, 1940, which promised 
no constitutional change, interim or final, without Moslem agreement, 
and that Moslems would not be coerced to submit to an unacceptable 
system of government The Sapru proposals would introduce major 
changes on the basis of India’s becoming a single national unit, thereby 
torpedoing the Moslem claim for Palastan, winch is their article of 
faiti Moslems entertain grave apprehensions and the situation is tense 
They call upon the British Government, in the event of any major 
constitutional move being intended, to declare their acceptance of the 
Pakistan scheme if His Majesty’s Government wish to have free and 
equal partnciship of Moslems 

^‘Pakistan” meant a separate domain and Government for the 
Moslems, and the consequent partition of India This vast 
evolution has now at length been accomplished, but only at the 
cost of nearly half a million lives and the transmigration of tens 
of milhons of people It was impossible to carry out such changes 
in war-time, with mvasion already looming upon the scene 

The second paper was from Sir Firoz Khan Noon, a Moslem 

* Proposals for an intenm Government had been put forward by Sir Ttj Bahadur 
Sapru on behalf of a body called the Non-Party Conference The idea oi two nations— 
Hindu and Moslem— was completely ignored by these spokesmen They were thus 
immediately repudiated by the Moslem League 
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member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council He repeated in 
cogent teims the objections to a Hindu solution which Mr 
Jinnah had urged He concluded 

I consider it my duty to draw His Majesty’s Government’s attention 
to the great danger which will face India if they yield to browbeating 
by anti-Biitish elements m India and against their former pledges It 
will be a betrayal of the trust which Great Britam claims she has always 
held on behalf of all the peoples of India and not on behalf of Congress 
only I hope His Majesty’s Government will stand firmly by their 
duty to protect the best mterests of the Indian peoples as a whole, 
irrespective of pressure from outside quarters which regard the British 
Commonwealth from a different angle * 

The third note was from the Mihtary Adviser to the Secretary 
of State for India, and contamed the foUowmg mformation about 
the Indian Army 

The classes fiom which the Indian Army is drawn cannot be 
geographically divided by provinces The bulk of Mohammedans 
come from the North-West Frontier Province and the Punjab, but 
Rajputana, Central India, the Umted Provmces, Bihar, and Madras all 
contribute Large numbers of martial class Hindus (Dogras, Jats, 
etc ), as well as Sikhs, come from the Punjab Gurkhas from Nepal, 
which IS foreign territory, are a large and sepaiate element Particular 
reactions of any one class cannot be gauged till general reception of a 
declaration is known, but the immediate general effect on Army can 
be forecast 

Indian soldiers are voluntary mercenaries [he might have said 
volunteers] They fight foi their pay and to support their famihes, 
also in the hope of rewards, of gratuities, pensions, and possibly grants 
of land, but above all, being drawn from classes with long martial 
traditions, they take pride in their profession, m winch a leadmg 
clement is personal loyalty to their British officers and general loyalty 
to the Biitish Raj Any indication of a fundamental change in the 
conditions oi the authority under which they have accepted service, 
whether as affecting their matenal prospects or their creed as soldiers 
of the British Crown, cannot fail to have at once an unsettling effect 

On March 7 I agam telegraphed to the President 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 7 Mar 42 

In pursuance of my plan of keeping you informed about our Indian 
policy, I now send you a telegram from the Governor of the Punjab 
These are not, of course, the only opinions on these matters, but they 
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are very seiious when the enemy is battering at the gate and whvii 
the Punjab supplies half of all the fighting tioops which can tike 
part m the defence of India Wc arc still persevering to find some 
conciliatory and inspiring process, but I have to be careful that wc do 
not disturb British politics at a moment when things arc increisingly 
a-quiver 

The Governor wrote 

The following arc my views on the effect on the Punjib of an 
immediate declaration that India will at some future date be given the 
right to secede from the Empire Responsible section of Moslems, 
who are the majority, hold an unshakable view that until constitution 
for Moslem India is devised Britain must continue to hold the ropes 
They will certainly be worried that a constitution on the lines contem- 
plated would place power in the hands of Hindus, whom they alrc idy 
suspect of pro-Japanese tendencies They will therefore be diverted 
from working for the defence of India as a whole and seek to align 
themselves elsewhere Unprecedented intensification of bitterness be- 
tween Sikhs and Moslems, between whom relations are alrcidy 
dangerously strained, will result All communities will wish to keep 
their own men at home to defend their own interests, and recruitment 
will as a result be very seriously affected Disorders will be inevitable, 
and the present reduced scale of security troops is likely to be in- 
sufficient 

ic 'k 'k 'k -k 

The Piesident also sent me at this time his private views about 
India 

President Roosevelt to Former Naval Person li Mar 43 

I have given much thought to the problem of India, and I am grateful 
that you have kept me in touch with it As you can well reahse, I have 
felt much diffidence in making any suggestions, and it is a subject 
winch of course all of you good people know far more about than I 
do I have tried to approach the problem from the point of view of 
history and with a hope that the injection of a new thought to be used 
m India might be of assistance to you That is why I go back to the 
inception of the Government of the United States During the Revolu- 
tion, from 1775 to 1783, tlie British Colonies set themselves up is 
dm teen States, each one mider a different form of government, 
although each one assumed mdividual sovereignty WTule the war 
lasted there was great confusion between these separate sovereignties, 
and the only two connecting links were the Continental Congress (a 
body of ill-defined powers and large mcfficiencies), and second the 
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Continental Army, which was rather badly maintained by the thirteen 
States In 1 78 3 , at the end of the war, it was clear that the new responsi- 
bihties of the tlnrteen sovereignties could not be welded mto a Federal 
Umon because the experiment was still m the making and any effort 
to arrive at a final framework would have come to naught Therefore 
the thirteen sovcieignties joined in the Articles of Confederation, an 
obvious stopgap Government, to remain m effect only until such time 
as experience and trial and error could bring about a permanent umon 
The tlnrteen sovereignties, from 1783 to 1789, proved, through lack 
of federal power, that they would soon fly apart into separate nations 
In 1787 a Constitutional Convention was held with only twenty to 
twenty-five or tlnrty active participants, representmg all of the States 
They met, not as a Parliament, but as a small group of sincere patriots, 
with the sole objective of establishing a Federal Government The 
discussion was recorded, but the meetings were not held before an 
audience The present Constitution of the Umted States resulted, and 
soon received the assent of two-thirds of the States 
It IS mciely a thought of mine to suggest the setting up of what 
might be called a temporary Government m India, headed by a small 
representative group, covering different castes, occupations, rehgions, 
and geographies — this group to be recogmsed as a temporary Dominion 
Government It would of course represent existing Governments of 
the British provinces, and would also represent the Council of Prmces, 
but my prmcipal thought is that it would be charged with settmg up 
a body to consider a more permanent Government for the whole 
country — this consideration to be extended over a period of five or 
SIX years, or at least until a year after the end of die war I suppose 
that this central temporary governing group, speaking for the new 
Dormnion, would have certain executive and admimstrative powers 
over pubhc services, such as finances, railways, telegraphs, and other 
tilings which we call pubhc services 
Perhaps the analogy of some such method to the travails and 
problems of the Umted States from 1783 to 1789 might give a new 
slant in India itself, and it might cause the people there to forget hard 
feelings, to become more loyal to the Biitish Empire, and to stress the 
danger of Japanese domination, together with the advantage of peaceful 
evolution as against chaotic revolution 

Such a move is strictly in Ime with the world changes of the past 
half-century and with the democratic processes of all who are fighting 
Nazism I hope that whatever you do the move wiU be made from 
London and that there should be no criticism in India that it is bemg 
made grudgingly or by compulsion For the love of Heaven don’t 
bring me into tfus, though I do want to be of help It is, strictly 
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speaking, none of my busmess, except in so far as it is a part and parcel 
of the successful fight that you and I are making 

This document is of high mteiest because it illustrates the diffi- 
culties of compaiing situations m various centuries and scenes 
where almost every mateiial fact is totally different, and the 
dangers of trymg to apply any superficial resemblances which 
may be noticed to the conduct of war 

★ ★ ★ iSr ★ 

On March 8 the Japanese Army had entered Rangoon If the 
effective defence of India was to be organised it seemed to most 
of my colleagues important to make every effoit to break the 
political deadlock Indian affairs were discussed constantly by the 
War Cabmet The British Government’s reactions to the British- 
Indian Government’s proposals were embodied in a draft declara- 
tion, and It was decided to send Sir Stafford Cripps to India to 
conduct direct discussions on the spot with the leaders of all 
Indian parties and commumties 

Prime Minister to Viceroy of India lo Mar 42 

1 agree with you that to fling out our declaration without knowing 
where we are with the Indian parties would be to court what you 
rightly call a flop, and start an acrimomous controversy at the worst 
possible moment for everybody Yesterday, before I was shown your 
telegram, we decided not to pubhsh any declaration now, but to send 
a War Cabinet Minister out to see whether it could be put across on 
the spot, because otherwise what is the use of having all the trouble^ 
Stafford Cripps, with great public spirit, volunteered for this thankless 
and hazardous task He will start almost immediately In spite of all 
the differences m our [respective] hnes of approach, I have entire con- 
fidence in his overriding resolve to beat Hitler and Co at all costs 
The announcement of ms mission will still febrile agitation, and will 
give time for the problem to be calmly solved, or alternatively proved 
to be, for the time bemg, insoluble 

2 The document on which we have agreed represents our united 
policy If that is rejected by the Indian parties, for whose benefit it 
has been devised, our sincerity will be proved to the world, and we 
shall stand together and fight on it here, should that ever be necessary 

3 I hope therefore that you will await the Lord Privy Seal’s arrival 
and go mto the whole matter with him He is of course bound by 
the maft declaration, which is our utmost hmit Moreover, he will 
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give full weight to the military and executive position in which India 
IS now placed 

4 It would he impossible, owing to unfortunate rumours and 
pubhcity and the general American outlook, to stand on a purely 
negative attitude, and the Cripps Mission is mdispensable to prove our 
honesty of purpose and to gam time for the necessary consultations 

5 My own position is that nothing matters except the successful 
and unflmchmg defence of India as a part of the general victory, and 
this IS also the conviction of Sir Stafford Cnpps 


On the following day I made a pubhc announcement of these 
decisions 


^ ★ -A” 


Sir Stafford Cripps arrived m Delhi on March 22, and upon the 
basis of the draft declaration approved by the British Cabmet he 
conducted lengthy discussions The essence of the British pro- 
posal was that the British Government undertook solemnly to 
grant full independence to India if demanded by a Constituent 
Assembly after the war Space does not allow a detailed account 
of these negotiations to be recorded heie The result cannot be 
better stated than m Sir Stafford Cnpps's telegrams 

Lord Privy Seal (Delhi) to Prime Minister ii Apr 42 

I have to-night received long letter from Congress President stating 
that Congress m unable to accept proposals Rejection on widest 
grounds and not solely on Defence issue, although it indicates that 
while Congress would agree that Commander-in-Chief should have 
freedom to control conduct of the war and connected activities as 
Commander-in-Chief and War Member, proposed formula left 
functions of Defence Member unduly restricted Mam ground of 
rejection is however that in the view of Congress there should be 
immediately a National Government, and that without consUtutional 
changes there should be ‘‘definite assurances m conventions which 
would indicate that the new Government would function as a free 
Government whose members would act as members of a Cabinet m 
a constitutional Government” Letter also states that picture of pro- 
posed immediate arrangements is not essentially different from old 
ones '‘The whole object which we have in view — that is, to create a 
new psychological approach to the people to make them feel that 
their own national freedom had come, that they were defendmg their 
new-won freedom— would be completely frustrated when they saw 
tbs old picture agam, wbch is such that Congress cannot fit mto it '' 
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2 There IS clearly no hope of agreement, and I shall start home on 
Sunday 

And further on the same day 

You will have heard of refusal of Congress upon what is almost a 
new point But difficulties cannot be explained by tcLgiam 

We have done out best under the circumstances that exist here, and 
I do not think you need woriy about my visit having worsened the 
situation from the point of view of morale or public feehng In the 
last few days the temper has, I think, been better My own view is 
that despite failure the atmosphere has improved quite definitely 

Neliru has come out in a fine statement for total war against 
Japanese, Jinnah has pledged me unwavering support of Moslems, and 
Sikhs and other minorities will be on the whole relieved, and I hope 
to some extent reassured The real difEculty has been the internal 
feelings m Congress itself, hence their long discussions and the veering 
of indications of their decisions 

There is a chance, if we handle the situation wisely and without 
recrimination, the All-India Congress Committee on Apiil 21 may 
give an indication of a changing spirit, as it is much moic representative 
than Working Committee 

We are not depressed, though sad at the result Now we must get 
on with the job of defending India I wiU tell you as to this on my 
return All good wishes Cheerio 

In the intensity of the struggle for life from day to day, and 
with foul hundred million helpless people to defend from the 
horrors of Japanese conquest, I was able to bear this news, which 
I had thought probable from the beginning, with philosophy I 
knew how bitterly Stafford Cripps would feel the failure of his 
Mission, and I sought to comfort him 

Pitme Minister to Lord Privy Seal li Apr 42 

You have done everything in human power, and your tenacity, 
perseverance, and resourcefulness have proved how great was the 
British desire to reach a settlement You must not feci unduly dis- 
couraged or disappointed by the result The effect throughout Britain 
and m the Umted States has been wholly beneficial The fact that the 
break comes on the broadest issues and not on tangled formulas about 
defence is of great advantage I am very glad you arc coming home at 
once, where a most cordial welcome awaits you Even though your 
hopes have not been fulfilled, you have rendered a very import mt 
service to the common cause, and the foundations have been laid for 
the future progress of the peoples of India 
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I at once forwarded to President Roosevelt the texts of Cripps’s 
first telegram of April ii and of my reply The President was 
dismayed at the breakdown, and urged me to postpone the 
depaiture of Cupps m the hope that a final effort could be made 

President to Mr Harry Hopkins (London) 12 Apr 42 

Kindly give the following message immediately to the Former 
Naval Person Every effort must be made by us to prevent a break- 
down 

I hope most earnestly that you may be able to postpone the departure 
from India of Cnpps until one more effort has finally been made to 
prevent a breakdown of the negotiations 
I regret to say that I am unable to agiee with the ponit of view 
contamed in your message to me, that pubhc opmion in the Umted 
States beheves that negotiations have broken down on general broad 
issues Here the general impression is quite the contrary The feel- 
ing is held almost umversally that the deadlock has been due to the 
British Government’s unwilhngness to concede the light of self- 
government to the Indians notwithstanding the wilhngness of the 
Indians to entrust to the competent British authorities technical mihtary 
and naval defence control It is impossible for American pubhc opinion 
to understand why if there is willingness on the part of the British 
Government to permit the component parts of India to secede after 
the war from the Bntish Empire it is unwilhng to pernut tliem to 
cryoy during the war what is tantamount to self-government 

I feel that I am compelled to place before you this issue very frankly, 
and I know you will understand my reasons for doing this Should 
the current negotiations be allowed to collapse because of the issues as 
presented to the people of America, and should India subsequently be 
invaded successfully by Japan, with attendant serious defeats of a 
mihtary or naval character for our side, it would be hard to over- 
estimate the prejudicial reaction on American public opimon Would 
It not be possible therefore for you to have Cripps’s departure post- 
poned on the ground that you personally transmitted instructions to 
him to make a final effort to find a common ground of understanding^ 
Accoiding to my reading, an agreement appeared very near last 
Thursday night If you could authoiise Inm to say that he was person- 
ally empowered by you to resume negotiations as at that pouit, with 
the understanding that both sides would make minor concessions, it 
appears to me that an agreement might yet be found 
As I expressed to you in an earher message, I still feel that if the 
component groups m India could be given now the opportumty to 
set up a Nationalist Government in essence similar to our own form 
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of government undei the Articles of Confederation, with the under- 
standing that following the termination of a period of trnl and error 
they would be enabled then to determine upon their own form of 
constitution and to determine, as yon have promised them already, 
their future lelationship with the British Empire, probably a solution 
could be found If you were to male such an effort and if Cripps were 
still unable then to find an agreement, at least you would on that issue 
have public opinion in the United States satisfied that the Biitish 
Government had made a fan and real offer to the Indian people, and 
that the responsibihty for such failure must be placed clearly, not upon 
the Biitish Government, but upon the Indian people 

-k -k 'k -k 

I was thankful that events had already made such an act of 
madness impossible The human race cannot make ptogicss 
without ideahsm, but ideahsm at other people’s expense and 
without regard to the consequences of rum and slaughter which 
fall upon millions of humble homes cannot be considcicd as its 
highest or noblest form The President’s mmd was back m the 
American War of Independence, and he thought of the Indian 
problem m tcims of the thirteen colonies fightmg George III at 
the end of the eighteenth centuiy I, on the other hand, was 
responsible for preservmg the peace and safety of the Indian 
contment, sheltciing nearly a fifth of the population of the globe 
Oui resouices were slender and stramed to the full Our armies 
had suriendered or were recoilmg before the devastatmg strokes 
of Japan Our Navy had been driven out of the Bay of Bengal, 
and indeed out of most of the Indian Ocean We had apparently 
been outmatched in the air Still, there was the hope and the 
chance that all could be repaired and that wc should not fail 
in our duty to preserve from hideous and violent destruction the 
vast, ancient Indian society over which wc had presided for nearly 
two hundred years Without the integrity of executive military 
control and the power to govern in the war area hope and chance 
alike would perish This was no time for a constitutional experi- 
ment with a ‘period of trial and error” to determine the “future 
relationship” of India to the British Empire Nor was the issue 
one upon which the satisfying of pubhc opinion in the United 
States could be a determmmg factor We could not desert the 
Indian peoples by abandomng our responsibility and leaving 
tliem to anarchy or subjugation That was at least a policy, but a 
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policy of shime It was our bounden duty to send all possible aid 
to Indian defence, and if tins were so we should have betrayed not 
only the Indian peoples but our own soldiers by allowing their 
base of operations and the gallant Indian Army fightmg at their 
side to disintegrate mto a welter of chattermg pohtics and bloody 
rum 

Happily I had all my prmcipal colleagues who had studied the 
Indian problem m agreement with me Had this not been so, I 
would not have hesitated to lay down my personal burden, which 
at times seemed more than a man could bear The greatest com- 
fort on such occasions is to have no doubts Nor, as will be seen 
as this account proceeds, were my convictions and those of the 
War Cabinet without their vmdication 
I sent the foUowmg reply to the President 

Former Naval Person (Chequers) to President Roosevelt 12 Apr 42 

About 3am this morning, the 12th, when, contrary to your m- 
structions [about Hopkms’s health], Harry and I were stul talkmg, the 
text of your message to me about India came through I could not 
decide such a matter without convemng the Cabinet, which was not 
physically possible till Monday Meanwhile Cripps had already left, 
and all the explanations have been pubhshed by both sides In these 
circumstances, Harry undertook to telephone to you explammg the 
position, but, owing to atmospherics, he could not get through He 
is going to telephone you this afternoon, and also cable you a report 
You know the weight which I attach to every thmg you say to me, 
but I did not feel I could take responsibihty for the defence of India if 
everything had agam to be thrown mto the meltmg-pot at this critical 
jimcture That, I am sure, would be the view of Cabmet and o£ 
Parhament As your telegram was addressed to Former Naval Person, 
I am keepmg it as purely private, and I do not propose to brmg it 
before the Cabmet officially unless you tell me you wish this done 
Anythmg like a serious difference between you and me would break 
my heart, and would surely deeply mjure both our countnes at the 
height of this terrible struggle 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

On April 12 Sir Stafford Cripps left Delhi by air for England 
A fortnight later the AlUndia Congress Committee met, and 
confirmed the line adopted by the Workmg Committee in their 
negotiations with the Lord Privy Seal They confirmed that it was 
impossible ‘Tor Congress to consider any schemes or proposals 
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which retain even a partial measuic of British control in India 
Biitam must abandon her hold in India ” 

Pandit Nehru held, as Sir Stafford Cripps had predicted, to his 
resolve that the Japanese must be resisted On the moirow of the 
Mission s departure he said “We are not going to suricndci to 
the mvader In spite of all that has happened, wc aie not going to 
embanass the Biitish war effort in India The problem foi us 
is how to organise our own ” He was alone, or almost alone The 
majority of the Congress leadcis reverted to the total pacifism of 
Gandhi, who wrote in his newspaper on May lo “The piesencc 
of the British in India is an mvitation to Japan to mvadc India 
Their withdrawal would remove the bait Assume howevei that 
It does not. Free India would be better able to cope with invasion 
Unadulterated non-co-operation would then have full sway.” 



CHAPTER XIII 


MADAGASCAR 


Our Anxieties about Madagascar - Geneial de Gaulle's Desires - My 
Minute of March 12 - Coincident Conference at Hitler s Headquarten, 
March 12 - I Ask the President for Naval Aid in the Atlantic - Hib 
Agreement to Reinfoice the British Home Fleet - My Telegram to 
Geneial Smuts of March 24 - His Gratification - Propaganda to the 
Madagascar Gairison - Moral Advantage of American Association- 
The President's Concern for His Relations ivith Vichy - Importance of 
Limiting Our Action - Reassurances to General Wavell - Message to 
General Auchinleck ~ Successful Landing on May $ - A Well- 
Executed Opeiation - Telegiam to Admiral Syfret of May 15 - 
General Smuts' Desire to Extend the Occupation - A Disconcerting 
Incident - The Island Sw renders 


/\L THOUGH Madagascar is separated from Ceylon by 
the breadth of the Indian Ocean, the possibihty of a 
JLjapanese descent or a Vichy betrayal was a hauntmg fear 
We had so much on our hands and such stramed resources that 
It was hard to take a decision ^ 

On February 7, 1942, when I learnt of pendmg discussions 
between the United States and Vichy which might imply a 
lecognition of Vichy contmumg their control of Madagascar, I 
telegraphed at once to the President 

I hope nothing will be done to give guarantees for the non-occupi- 
tion of Madagascar and Reimion The Japanese might well turn up 
at the former one of these fine days, and Vichy will offer no more 
resistance to them there than m French Indo-Clnna A Japanese air, 
submarine, and/or cruiser base at Diego Suarez would paralyse our 
whole convoy route both to the Middle and to the Far East We 
have therefore for some time had plans to estabhsh ourselves at Diego 
Suarez by an expedition either from the Nile or from South Africa 
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At present action is indefinitely postponed as our hinds are too full, 
but I do not want them tied Of course we will let you know before 
any action is resolved 

I leccived in reply the following assurance 

You can be sure there will be no guarantees given about non- 
occupation of Madagascar or Reunion 

Smuts, who, like me, had been alarmed by the parleymgs with 
Vichy about Madagascar, telegraphed on February 12 that he 
greatly feared ‘‘surrendermg our freedom of action for a paltry 
trade consideration ” He went on ‘1 look upon Madagascar as 
the key to the safety of the Indian Ocean, and it may play the 
same important pait m endangermg our security theic that Indo- 
Clnna has played m Vichy and Japanese hands All our com- 
mumcations with our various war fronts and the Empire m the 
East may be mvolved ” 

I was able to set his mmd at rest by repeating to him the tele- 
giams I had exchanged with the President 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

General de Gaulle had urged a Free French operation against 
Madagascar as early as December 16, 1941, after the entry of 
Japan mto the war He wrote agam to me on February 19, 1942, 
pressmg for a decision, and also submitted a plan to our Chiefs of 
Staff for a Free French expedition m co-operation with British 
air and naval support 

I had always been favourable to the idea of mstallmg the de 
Gaulhsts m Madagascar 

Pnme Munster to Foreign Secretary and Chtefi of Staf 21 Feb 42 

Committee 

If there was any chance of the Free French mastering Madagiscai 
I should be strongly in favour of it But what can be done to render 
this possible^ 

The Chiefs of Stajff in their comments to me pointed out that 
if we took It ourselves the British forces necessary would be con- 
siderable, and then allotment would imperil the reinforcement of 
India, Ceylon, and the Indian Ocean bases 

I did not at first feel strong enough to mount the expedition,, 
and minuted as follows 
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Prune Mmisfer for COS Committee i Mir 42 

I agree that Madagascar must still have a low priority 
Whatever happens, we must not have a mixed expedition Either 
It must be Free French only, once they have been put ashore, or British 
Empire only 

I should not be in too great a hurry to reject de Gaulle’s plan 
Remember sixteen men took the French Cameroons 

Prune Mmistei to General Smuts 5 Mar 42 

We have now carefully considered Geneial de Gaulle’s proposals 
for the occupation of Madagascar by Free French forces Plan is 
dependent on support by British naval and air foices, and we are 
doubtful whether the necessary Free French forces are available We 
are anxious not to reject de Gaulle’s plan out of hand, but we cannot 
afford to risk a failure, particularly in view of the present attitude of 
the Vichy Government 

■k -k ic ic -k 

In the end the tliicat which was developing in the Bay of 
Bengal and the peril to Ceylon resolved us to secure the control 
of the invaluable harbour of Diego Suarez The rest of the 
enormous island was of less strategic importance, but to let the 
Japanese establish a submarme flotilla workmg from Madagascar 
would be a disaster The stream of remforcements which was 
flow mg round the Cape to India could, it seemed, be made to do 
this job on their way without any great loss of time With 
memories of Dakar in our mmd we could not compheate the 
operation by admittmg the Free French The decision was taken 
for a purely British expedition 

Prune Mini<iter to General Ismay,for COS Committee 12 Mar 42 
It is necessary to study Madagascar with urgent attention For this 
purpose it should be assumed (i) that Force H [the strong British 
squadron which guarded the Western Mediterranean] moves from 
Gibraltar, (2) that its place is taken by an American Task Force — I 
would ask the President about this to-morrow, if desired, (3) that the 
4,000 men and ships mentioned by the Chief of Combined Operations 
[Loid Mountbatten] at the same meeting should be employed, (4) that 
zero should be about April 30, (5) that in the event of success the 
Commandos should be reheved by garrison troops at the earhest 
moment The Foreign Secretary has suggested that their place could 
be taken by Belgian troops from the Congo, which are said to be good 
and numerous and would readily be forthcoming Some British or 
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South African elements could no doubt be found The question of 
allowing Free French troops to come m on stnctly hmitcd terms aftei 
the fighting is over in order to conciliate French opinion should be 
considered The advantage of the Americans being stationed at 
Gibi altar pro tern is considerable iii itself, and would, as First Sc i Lord 
pointed out, probably prevent bombing reprisals for “Bonus’"^ being 
taken on the harbour 

All the above seems to form a harmony Pray let me have a plan 
of action, oi, alternatively, reasons against it Wc shall need some of 
these Commandos in the East anyhow 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

We weic not the only people whose minds turned in this 
direction There was a conference at Hitlei’s headquarters on the 
evenmg of this same day at which the Naval Commandcr-in- 
Chicf reported to the Fuehrer as follows 

The Japanese have recognised the great strategic importance of 
Madagascar for naval warfare According to reports submitted, they 
are planmng to estabhsh bases on Madagascar in addition to Ceylon, 
m order to be able to cripple sea traffic in the Indian Ocein and the 
Arabian Sea From there they could hkewisc successfully attack ship- 
ping round the Cape Before establishing these bases Japan will have 
to get German consent For mihtary reasons such consent ought to be 
granted Attention is called to the fact however that this is a matter 
of great political significance, since it touches on the basic question of 
France’s relation to the Tripartite Powers on the one hand and the 
Anglo-Saxon on the other Such action on the part of the Japanese 
may have icpcrcussions in the French liomchnd and the African 
colomes, as well as in Portuguese Erst Africa 

Hitler said that he did not think Fiance would give her consent 
to a Japanese occupation of Madagascar 

★ ★ ★ 7 ^ ★ 

So extensive were the naval movements involved and so hard 
was the menace of the Tirpttz m home waters that I had to invoke 
the aid of the President in givmg us a temporary reinforcement in 
the Atlantic I could of course form no opinion as to how this 
would fit in with his own problems, but I knew he would do his 
utmost to help 

^ This was the original codc-namc for the operation against Madagascar It was later 
called ‘Ironclad ' 
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Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 14 Mar 42 

We have decided to do “Bonus”, and as it is quite impossible to 
weaken our Eastern Fleet we shall have to use the whole of Force H, 
now at Gibraltar Tins will leave the western exit of the Mediterranean 
uncovered, which is most undesirable Would it be possible for you 
to send, say, two battleships, an aircraft-carrier, some cruisers and 
destroyers from the Atlantic to take the place of Force H temporarily^ 
Force H would have to leave Gibraltar not later than March 30, and 
could hatdly reach Gibraltar agim before the end of June We have 
not planned any operation for Force H mside the Mediterranean be- 
tween April I and the end of June It is most unlikely that French 
letahation, if any, for “Bonus” would take the form of attacking 
United States ships by air Moral effect of Umted States ships at 
Gibraltar would in itself be highly beneficial on both sides of the 
Straits Operation “Bonus” cannot go forward unless you are able 
to do this On the other hand, there are the greatest dangers in leaving 
“Bonus” to become a Japanese base We are not tellmg anyone about 
our plans, and assaulting troops mingle quite easily with our March 
convoy to the East 

The President made a satisfactory lesponse, though in a 
different form from that which the Admnalty had led me to 
suggest Fie preferred to send his latest battleship and several 
other important vessels to jom our Home Fleet, rather than base 
an American squadion upon Gibraltar 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The detailed planning of Opeiation “Ironclad” as a stage in the 
general leinforcement of our posinon m tlie Far East was now 
begun The mihtary force consisted of the 25 th Independent 
Brigade and a Commando, both of which had been specially 
tiained for amphibious operations, and two brigades of the 5th 
Division, which wcie already under orders to sail m a convoy for 
the Middle East These were placed under the command of 
Major-General Sturges, Royal Marines, and left England on 
March 23 

In my mmd thcie linked the fear that even if there were no 
leakage of our plans the general aspect of affairs might lead to a 
Vichy rcmfoiccment of Madagascar from Dakar, where leaders 
and forces extremely hostile to us were gathered I therefoie 
asked for extreme vigilance about any convoys or shipping which 
might pass from Dakar to the island towards winch oui forces 
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were akeady about to start The naval pieparations for their 
interception at the Cape naturally came to General Smuts’s notice, 
and he was perplexed by them I therefore telegraphed to him 

Pnme Minister to General Smuts 24 Mir 42 

As arrival of Japanese in Madagascar would not be effectively resisted 
by the Vichy French and would be disastrous to the safety of our 
Middle East convoys and most menacing to South Africa, wc have 
deaded to storm and occupy Diego Suarez Assaulting force leaves 
to-night, intermingled with a convoy of 50,000 men for the East 
Operation is, we beheve, on a sufficiently large scale to be successful 

2 In future the operation will be referred to by code-name that will 
be communicated to you later Special naval escort requires move- 
ment of Gibraltar Squadron and various aircraft-carriers and tank 
landmg-craft AU of this has been arranged, and has been facihtated by 
President Roosevelt, who is sending his latest battleship and several 
other important vessels to strengthen our Home Fleet, from which 
Gibraltar icpiacemcnts will be made 

3 We cannot allow French troops from Dakar to icinforcc Mada,- 
gascar There has been no leakage of our plans, but of course one 
cannot prevent German-Vichy suggestions or British newspaper 
surmises, since the strategic sigmficance of tins island harbour is 
obvious None the less, if we stop tins Dakar crowd we can get there 
first, and if the operation is successful an enormous advantage will be 
gamed 

4 Our plans have been studied for many weeks, but until President 
Roosevelt had given us the naval replacements we needed wc could 
not take decision It was only late last week that this was settled, and 
I have been seekmg an hour in which to tell you all about it Naturally 
I do not go into teclnucal details myself, but I know that great pains 
have been taken, and the Cluefs of Staflf feel confident that the forces 
employed arc powerful enough to make good work of the local 
garrison All the leactions with Vichy have been carefully considered 
I do not think they will be so much upset as they were about the 
bombmg of the Pans workshops, and after all they swallowed that 

5 Therefore I must beg you to favour tins enterprise and facilitate 
our indispensable arrest of the French ships, should it be necessary to 
catch them at the Cape We will show them every possible considera- 
tion, but of course diey cannot on any account be allowed to go to 
Madagascar 

6 Just now I am having a very rough time, but wc must remember 
how much better things are than a year ago, when wc were all alone 
We must not lose our faculty to dare, particularly in daik days 
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Smuts replied at once 

General Smuts to Prime Minister 24 Mar 42 

Your message alters whole situation From previous correspondence 
I had concluded that Madagascar operation had been postponed till 
Ceylon situation had been stabilised In that case mterception of Vichy 
convoy now might have precipitated a crisis with French prematurely, 
with added risk of misunderstanding with America Both these risks 
now disappear, and I shall give all necessary support for mterception 
of convoy 

Your courageous attitude has my complete sympathy I am con- 
fident you will pull through all these troubles 

Smuts was enthusiastic for the project, but immediately began 
to nouiish plans for the occupation of the whole of the island and 
to gather South African forces to aid us in this indefinite extension 
of our plan It must be remembered however that the capture of 
a naval base in Madagascar, or mdeed of the whole island, how- 
ever necessary m itself, was but an mcidental by-product of our 
mam pohey, namely, to remforce India for what might well 
seem an impending Japanese mvasion 

Prune Minister to General Ismay, for COS Committee 2 Apr 42 

Operation ‘Ironclad” How do our plans stand for leaflets and 
propaganda on the Vichy garrison^ It is repoited that, while the French 
Navy IS anti-British, their troops are rather anti-Vichy We must not 
neglect this side I have telegraphed to the President, asking whether 
we may say it is an Anglo-American enterprise Anyhow, we ought 
to let the garrison know that we shall take the place only to keep out 
the Japanese and restore it to France after the Axis is defeated Have 
the leaflets been written^ Let me see them, if so If not, there is still 
time to have them printed through General Smuts at Capetown Let 
them therefore be drafted I shodd be qmte prepared, unless we have 
an absolute veto from the President, to say that the island is under the 
joint guarantee of Great Britain and the United States until France is 
liberated The Foreign Office should be consulted 
2 Would It not be possible, while the landing operation is taking 
place at the back, for a launch with a white flag to steam into the 
harbour and offer the most tempting terms for capitulation m the face 
of overwhelmmg force? All this must be carefully studied 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 27 Mar 42 

We value your contacts with Vichy, and it is well worth paying a 
certam price for them, but please 

Nothmg must interfere with Operation “Iionclad”, to winch we 
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are now committed, and no assurances offered by the French about 
defending their Empire as they did Indo-Cluna should be accepted 
by the United States in such a way as to enable them to complain of 
a breach of faith 

Our operation has been carefully planned It comprises two strong 
and well-trained bngades, with a tlurd m case of a check, togethci 
with tank landing-craft and two carriers, as well as a battleship and 
cruisers All these arc additional to our Eastern Fleet, which is now 
growing in size and balance It would be a great help if we could 
give the impression by dropping leaflets at the moment of attack that 
the expedition was Anglo-American Please consider whether you 
can let us do this or anytlung like it 

The President was dismclmed to accept my suggestion about 
dropping American leaflets, because he wished to preserve his 
relations with Vichy for greater objects 

President to Prime Minister 3 Apr 42 

I feel that it would be unwise to identify the expedition in the manner 
mdicated by your telegram My reason for this is that we arc the only 
nation that can intervene diplomatically with any hope of success with 
Vichy, and it seems to me extremely important that we are able to 
do this without the complications which might arise by the dropping 
of leaflets or other informal methods in connection with your opera- 
tion I do hope that you will agree with tins 

I was convmced 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

By April 22 the whole expedition was assembled at Durban, 
and now included the battleship Ramilhes, detached from Admiral 
Somerville’s fleet, the carrier Illustnous, two cruisers, and eleven 
destroyers, besides minesweepers, corvettes, and about fifteen 
assault ships and transports carrying the Army force This con- 
sisted of the 29th Independent Brigade and a Commando, both 
specially trained in amphibious operations, and two brigades of 
the 5th Division In addition the carrier Indonntablc was to join 
later in place of the sunken Hermes Strenuous days followed 
Cargoes in many of the slnps had to be rcstowed to meet assault 
conditions, final details of the plan had to be perfected, orders 
distributed, the troops exercised after the long sea voyage and 
rehearsed in their specific and for the most part unaccustomed 
tasks Tins was our first large-scale amphibious assault since the 
Dardanelles twenty-seven years before, and the whole technique 
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of such events had. meantime been completely revolutiomsed 
The commanders and staffs of both Services as well as the troops 
lacked experience m fighting this most difficult type of battle 

I was especially anxious not to be drawn too deeply mto the 
Madagascar jungles, once the mam naval harbour had been 
captuied 

Prime Minister to General Ismay,for COS Committee 30 Apr 42 

Too much stress should not be laid on ‘‘gaming control of the whole 
ishnd’' It IS 900 miles long, and aU that really matters are the two 
or three prmcipal centres, and above all Diego Suarez We are not 
settmg out to subjugate Madagascar, but rather to estabhsh ourselves 
in key positions to deny it to a far-flung Japanese attack A principal 
object must be to get our best troops forward to India and Ceylon at 
the earliest moment, replacmg them with garrison battahons from 
East or West Africa Getting tins place is meant to be a help and not 
a new burden The true defence of Madagascar will be the Eastern 
Fleet, when based with adequate air on Colombo and Port T [the 
atoll] I should be glad to have this pomt of view recognised 
Portsmouth could be held with the enemy m Caithness, and so Diego 
Suarez with hostile foices still m Antananarivo and Tamatave 

I also took pams to reassure General Wavell, who lay under 
the threat of a Japanese mvasion of India, and who asked for moie 
mformation upon the general position 

Prime Minister to General Wavell 5 May 42 

Madagascar is of high importance to India, because if Japanese by- 
pass Ceylcn and estabhsh themselves there with French comnvance as 
they did m Indo-Chma the whole of our commumcations with you 
and the Middle East would be imperilled, if not cut There is of course 
the danger of our gettmg hung up there and of the place becoming a 
burden and not a help We hope to have minimised this risk by the 
use of strong forces and severe, violent action As soon as Diego 
Suarez is taken everything will be pushed on to you as fast as possible 
We hope to garrison Madagascar with two African brigades and one 
from the Belgian Congo or West Coast The two African brigades 
are already under orders, and the first begms movement on June i 
They may just as well be m Madagascar as m Africa The 5 th Division 
moves on at once independently 

I agree with you that the months of May and June must be most 
anxious for us m the East, but I have every hope you will get the 5th 
Division m May and the 2nd Division m June These at any rate are 
our resolves, subject to the incalculable hazards of war 
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I also explained the position to General Auchmleck 

Prime Minister to General Auchmleck ^ 5 May 42 

The next two months are no doubt very dangerous in the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans, as no one can predict with certainty what the next 
Japanese move will be The Australians naturally tlnnl they arc going 
to be mvaded in great force It certainly looks as if the Japanese would 
menace or attack Port Moresby and Dai win, with a view no doubt, 
inter aha, of malong us lock up as many troops as possible m Austriln 
Most significant movement is however three Japanese divisions from 
the remaining ten in Japan being sent to reinforce the twenty on the 
Russian-Manchunan front It would clearly be in Japanese interests 
to fimsh off China, and the stiong thrusts they are making noith wards 
would seem to favour that idea 

One thing is certain — they cannot do everything at once They did 
not like what they got at Colombo and Trincomalee, and all their 
carrieis went back to Japan or Formosa to make good heavy losses m 
aircraft If they were going to mvade Ceylon and/or India in strength, 
It is odd they did not do it as early as possible after the fall of Java, or 
at any rate when they made their strong naval and air raid into the 
Indian Ocean in early April We know of no special grounds for 
assuming that a heavy invasion of India is at tins moment imminent 
or certain 

We hope to-day to occupy Diego Suarez, for which strong forces 
have been assembled The 8th British Armoured Division rounds 
the Cape early in July, and will be available to go cither to India or 
the Middle East or to Austraha, if that countiy were invaded in force 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The fast convoy with the assault troops had left Durban on 
April 28 The slowei ships carrying the Army transport and 
stores had already gone ahead Admiral Syfret and General 
Sturges were together m the RamtUtes, and on May 4 the whole 
expedition was within striking distance Diego Suarez Bay cuts 
so deeply mto the north-east coast of Madagascar as almost to 
sever the land lying to*the northward from the rest of the island ^ 
The defended port of Antsirane, opposite to the town, controlled 
the entrance The appioach from the eastward was known to be 
strongly guarded, but to the west of the isthmus are several bays 
which, though difficult of access, are capable of accommodating 
large ships Here the defences were not strong, surprise might be 
aclueved by a night approach, and once ashore the Army would 

See map, p 209 
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be no more than eighteen miles from Antsirane Courrier Bay, 
on the west coast, had therefore been chosen as the mitial point of 
attack The transports had to be guided m the dark through 
tortuous and shallow channels, which imght well be mined, 
towards an unknown and hostile coast The first troops landed 
without loss at 4 30 a m on the 5th, and quickly overran the 
only battery which could fire to seaward Half an hour later 
aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm attacked the airfields and shippmg 
m Diego Suarez Bay A femt attack from the eastward was 
carried out by the cruiser Hermtone The Vichy French, though 
completely surprised, resisted By the afternoon however the 
whole of the 29th Brigade and nearly all its equipment had been 
landed and was moving forward, the Commando had reached 
the eastern end of the Andraka peninsula, and the disembarkation 
of the 17th Brigade was beginnmg 
The leadmg umts of the 29th Brigade, supported by guns and 
a dozen tanks, after overcoming opposition on two enemy 
delaying positions, were brought to a stop at the enemy mam 
position astride the road two rniles south of Antsirane This was 
strongly defended, and well prepared with concrete block-houses 
At dawn on the 6th the 2nd South Lancashire penetrated the 
enemy left and established themselves behmd their front, where 
they created havoc all day Before the news of this success arrived 
General Sturges aslced Admiral Syfret to land a party of Marmes 
m the port of Antsuane itself This was a darmg stroke Fifty 
Royal Marmes from the RamtlUes started m the destroyer 
Anthony, which, handled with great skill, ran the entrance of the 
harbour at nightfall and succeeded m landmg the Marmes at the 
quay m the town The destroyer then escaped under heavy fiie 
Captam Price and his fifty men groped their way mto the town 
They soon foimd and captured what proved to be the naval 
depot, where they found large supplies of rifles and machine guns 
and about fifty British pnsoners This was a brilliant diversion 
Meanwhile the 29th Brigade, now remforced by the 17th Brigade, 
gamed complete success Before daybreak on the 7th the enemy 
commanders had surrendered Antisrane, and the town and most 
of Its defences were m our possession The forts covermg the 
harbour entrance remamed to be dealt with, but after a brief 
bombardment m the morrung by the RamtlUes these too sur- 
rendered By II a m all fightmg had ceased, and that afternoon 
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the British fleet entered the harbour Our total Aimy casualties 
weie under 400 

Prime Minister to Admiral Syfret and Geneial Sturges 9 May 43 

I congratulate you cordially upon the swift and resolute way in 
which your difficult and hazardous operation was carried through 
Pray give all ranks my best wishes and tell them that their exploit his 
been of real assistance to Britam and the Umted Nations 
Add for zgth Brigade only I was sure when I saw you at Inverary nine 
months ago that me 39th Brigade Group would make its mark 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

To Admiral Syfret, who had been my Naval Secretary at the 
Admiralty and was a personal friend, I sent a full explanation of 
our pohey 

Prime Minister to Admiral Syfret 15 May 42 

I want you to see clearly our picture of the Madagascar operation 
It must be a help and not a hindrance It must be a security and not 
a burden We cannot lock up active field army troops there for any 
length of time The 13 th and 17th Brigades must go on to India almost 
immediately If you could take Tamatave and Majunga in die next few 
days they could help you m this, but they have got to go on anyhow 
Smee “Ironclad’’ was conceived and executed the Indian Ocean 
situation has changed to our advantage Time has passed The 
Japanese have not yet pressed their attack upon Ceylon or India On 
the contraiy, these dangers look less near and likely than before 
One can hardly imagme the Japanese trymg to take Diego Suarez with 
less than 10,000 men in transports, with battleships and carrier escort, 
involving a very large part of their limited fleet They have to count 
every ship even more carefully than we do Therefore your problem 
IS one of holding the place with the least subtraction from our hmitcd 
resources 

It may be that you will thmk it better to let matters simmer down 
and make some sort of modus vtvendt with the French authorities 
Money and trade facihties should be used 
The way you can help the war best is to get the 13 th and lytli 
Brigades on to India at earhest, and the 29th Brigade withm the next 
two months Everything else is subordinate to this, except of course 
holding Diego Suarez, which must on no account be hazarded 

Admiral Syfret replied at once 

^ ^ 15 May 43 

The general picture you have given is greatly helping us So 
far as our occupation of Diego Suarez is concerned, I think French will 
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adopt policy of live and let live But we shall never get any closer 
relations or extend our control unless we occupy Tamatave and 
Majunga I do not think this wdl ever be achieved except by force 

I replied that operations for the capture of Tamatave and 
M^unga should be abandoned for the present, and that Diego 
Suarez should be made secure with the mmimum forces General 
Smuts however still pressed for further operations, and used 
cogent arguments 

General Smuts to Prime Minister 28 May 42 

Tamatave and Majunga, as well as other ports, have been regularly 
used by French submarines, and can be so used by Japanese Mada- 
gascar authorities are violently hostile, though not the population 
After capture of Diego no material resistance likely at present, but if 
time IS given to organise resistance we may have a stiff ]ob Control 
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of Madagascar is all-important for our lines of communication m 
Indian Ocean and no risk can be run 

The Foreign Office also were anxious to go forward But I 
had always Wavell’s needs and the threatened Japanese invasion 
of India to consider* 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

So far all had gone hke clockwork, but now a most disconccrt- 
mg mcident occurred On May 29 an unknown aircraft appeared 
over the harbour and then made off Extreme vigilance was 
ordered, as it seemed this might be the prelude to air or sub- 
marme attack The following evening the Rannlhes and a tanker 
near by were struck by torpedoes Where had they come fiom^ 
What did they portend^ 

Genet al Smuts to Prime Minister i June 42 

Sincere condolences on Diego mishap Attack must have been made 
by Vichy submarine or by Japanese submarine on Vichy information 
and advice It all points to necessity of ehminatmg Vichy control 
completely from whole island as soon as possible Appeasement is as 
dangerous in this case as it has proved in all others, and I trust we shall 
soon make a clean job of tliis whole business My South Africa 
brigade group stands ready and simply awaits transport All good 
wishes 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 2 June 42 

The Admiralty view of the Diego Suarez incident is that a Japanese 
midget submaiiiie was brought by a laigcr Japanese submarine, winch 
also earned a reconnaissance plane, to withm striking distance of the 
harbour After doing their work, and being hard pressed, the two 
Japanese who formed the crew of the midget submarine scuttled her 
and got ashore, where they were presently shot by our patrols Their 
papers are m Japanese, and an iiitcfprctcr is being flown to read them 
If this theory is correct the Vichy-Madagascar French arc not neces- 
sarily involved 

It was soon proved to our rehef that this view was correct 
The two Japanese officers had performed a devoted exploit for 
their country The Ramilltes reached Durban safely on June 9, 
but was out of action for several months 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

It IS necessary to conclude the Madagascar story After the 
capture of Diego Suarez an interval was allowed to the Ficnch 
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Governor-General to amend his pro-Vichy attitude The west 
coast ports were needed for the control of the Mozambique 
channel, wheie our mam eastern convoys were molested by the 
U-boats The Governor-General remained obdurate Fuither 
operations therefore had to take place under the orders of General 
Platt, who commanded m East Africa On September lo the 29th 
Biitish Infantry Brigade captured Majunga with httle opposition 
Next to land was the 22nd East African Brigade, which, passing 
through the 29th, headed down the road for Tananarivo, the 
capital and seat of government Simultaneously small columns 
of South African troops worked their way southwards along the 
coastal roads The 29th Biigade was re-embarked and carried 
round to Tamatave, on the east coast, which they took almost 
unopposed on September 18, and then moved on Tanananvo 
The capital fell on September 23 
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Our tioops were welcomed by the mhibitants, but the 
Govcrnor-Geneial and some of his staff had leucated southwaids 
with his troops He was pursued, and a very successful action on 
October 19 brought in 750 prisoners at the cost of no casualties 
to ourselves This was final On November 5 the Governor- 
General accepted our surrender terms The government of the 
island was left in French hands But as a result of these operations, 
and at the cost of httle more than a hundred casualties, we had 
gamed full military control over an island of high strategic 
importance to die safety of our communications with the Near 
and Far East The Madagascar episode was m its secrecy of plan- 
nmg and precision of tactical execution a model for amphibious 
descents The news arrived at a time when we sorely needed 
success It was m fact for long months the only sign of good 
and efficient war direction of which the British public wcu 
conscious 
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AMERICAN NAVAL VICTORIES^ 

THE CORAL SEA AND MIDWAY ISLAND 


Period of Japanese Triumph ~ Their New Fonuard Policy of Expansion 

- Admiral Nimitz^s Concentration in the Coral Sea - Japanese Land- 
ing at Tulagi - The First Clash, May 7 ~ Admiral Fletcher s Action 
on May 8 - The Air Grapple - American Success - The First Air 
Carrier Battle in Naval History - Fate of the ''Lexington' - Admiral 
Yamamoto's Plan - The Mam Strength of the Japanese Navy Applied 

- Heavy Odds against the United States - Their Preparations at Pearl 
Harbour - The Battle Begins, June 4 - Stroke and Counter-Stroke - 
Brilliant Tactics of Admirals Fletcher and Spruance - Extraordinaiy 
Hazards on Both Sides - Destiuction of the Four Japanese Cairiers - 
The Turning-Point of the War in the Pacific - Yamamoto's Retreat - 
United States' Pursuit - A Splendid American Victoiy - Qualities of 
the Japanese Naval High Command - Triumph of American Courage 
and Devotion 


TIRRING events affecting the whole course of the wai 
\ now occuried m the Pacific Ocean By the end of March 
the first phase of the Japanese war plan had achieved a success 
so complete that it surprised even its authors Japan was mastei 
of Hong Kong, Siam, Malaya, and neaily the whole of the 
immense island legion forming the Dutch East Indies Japanese 
tioops were plunging deeply into Burma In the Philippines the 
Americans still fought on at Corregidor, but without hope of 
lehef 

Japanese exultation was at its zenith Pride m their martial 
triumphs and confidence m their leadership was strengthened by 
the conviction that the Western Powers had not the will to 

* See Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine Actions by Captain S E Monson, U S Navy 
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fight to the death Already the Imperial aimics stood on the 
frontieis so caiefully chosen m their pie-war plans as the piudcnt 
hnut of their advance Withm this cnoimous aica, compiising 
measureless resources and riches, they could consohd itc their con- 
quests and develop their newly won powei Their long-piepaied 
scheme had prcsciibcd a pause at this stage to diaw bicith, to 
resist an American counter-attack oi to organise a further advance 
But now m the flush of victoiy it seemed to the Japanese leaders 
that the fulfilment of their destiny had come They must not 
be unworthy of it These ideas arose not only fiom the natural 
temptations to which dazzling success exposes moitals, but from 
serious military reasoning Whether it was wiser to oiganise 
their new perimetei thoroughly or by surging forwaid to gam 
greater depth for its defence seemed to them a balanced strategic 
problem 

After dehberation m Tokyo the more ambitious course was 
adopted It was decided to extend the grasp outwaids to include 
the Western Aleutians, Midway Island, Samoa, Fiji, New Calc- 
doma, and Port Moresby m Southern New Gumca* This 
expansion would threaten Pearl Haibour, still the mam Ameiican 
base It would also, if mamtamed, sever diiect communication 
between the Umted States and Austiaha It would provide Japan 
with suitable bases fiom which to launch further attacks 

The Japanese High Command had shown the utmost skill and 
darmg m makmg and executmg their plans They started how- 
ever upon a foundation which did not measure world foiccs m 
true proportion They never comprehended the latent might of 
the Umted States They thought still, at this stage, that Flitlcr's 
Germany would triumph m Europe They felt m dicir veins the 
surge of leading Asia forward to measureless conquests and their 
own glory Thus they were drawn mto a gamble, which even if 
It had won would only have lengthened their predominance by 
perhaps a year, and, as they lost, cut it down by an equal period 
In tlie actual result they exchanged a fairly stiong and gnppcd 
advantage for a wide and loose domam, winch it was beyond 
their power to hold, and, bemg beaten m this outei aiea, they 
found themselves without the forces to make a coherent defence 
of their inner and vital zone 

Nevertheless at this moment m the world struggle no one 

* See map of Pacific Theatre 
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could be sure that Get many would not break Russia, or dnve her 
beyond the Uials, and then be able to come back and mvade 
Bntam, or as an alternative spread through the Caucasus and 
Persia tojom hands with the Japanese vanguards m India To put 
thmgs right for the Grand Alliance there was needed a decisive 
naval victory by the United States, carrymg with it predommance 
m the Pacific, even if the full command of that ocean were not 
immediately established This victory was not denied us I had 
always, as has been shown, beheved that the command of the 
Pacific would be regamed by the American Navy, with any help 
we could give from or in the Atlantic, by May Such hopes were 
based only upon a computation of American and British new con- 
struction, already maturmg, of battleships, aircraft-carriers, and 
other vessels We may now describe m a necessarily compressed 
form the brilliant and astonishmg naval battle which asserted this 
majestic fact m an mdisputable foim 

**■*■★* 

At the end of April 1942 the Japanese High Command began 
their new pohey of expansion This was to include the capture 
of Port Moresby and the seizure of Tulagi, m the Southern 
Solomons, opposite the large island of Guadalcanal The occupa- 
tion of Port Moresby would complete the first stage of their 
dommation of New Guinea and give added security to their 
advanced naval base at Rabaul, m New Bntam From New 
Gumea and from the Solomons they could begm the envelopment 
of Austraha 

American Intelligence qmckly became aware of a Japanese 
concentration m these waters Forces were observed to be 
assembling at Rabaul from their mam naval base at Truk, m the 
Carolme Islands, and a southward drive was clearly immment 
It was even possible to forecast May 3 as the date when operations 
would begm The Amencan aircraft-earners were at this time 
widely dispersed on various missions These mcluded the launch- 
mg of General Doolittle’s bold and spectacular air attack agamst 
Tokyo Itself on April 18 Tbs event may mdeed have been a 
factor m detcrmmmg the new Japanese pohey 

Conscious of the threat m the south. Admiral Nimitz at 
once began to assemble the strongest possible force m the Coral 
Sea Rear-Admiral Fletcher was already there, with the earner 
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Yorhtown and three heavy cruisers On May i he was joined by 
the carrier Lexington and two moie ciuiscis from Pearl Haibour 
under Rear-Admiral Fitch, and three days later by a squadion 
commanded by a British ofEcei, Rcai-Admiial Ciacc, which 
comprised the Austiahan crmsers Australia and Hobait and the 
American cruiser Chicago The only other cairicrs immediately 
available, the Enterprise and the Hornet, had been engaged in the 
Tokyo raid, and though they were sent south as rapidly as 
possible they could not jom Admiral Fletcher until the middle of 
May Before then the impendmg battle had been fought 

On May 3, while refuelhng at sea about four hundred miles 
south of Guadalcanal, Admiral Fletcher learnt that the enemy had 
landed at Tulagi, apparently with the immediate object of estab- 
lishing there a seaplane base from which to obseive the eastern 
approaches to the Coral Sea In view of the obvious threat to this 
outpost the small Australian garnson had been withdrawn two 
days previously Fletcher at once set off to attack the island with 
only his own Task Group, Fitch’s group were still fuelling Early 
on the following morning aircraft from the Yorktown struck at 
Tulagi in strength The enemy covering forces had however 
withdrawn and only a few destroyers and small craft remained 
The results were therefore disappomting 
The next two days passed without important incident, but it 
was evident that a major clash could not be long delayed 
Fletcher’s three groups, having refuelled, were now all in com- 
pany, standmg to the north-westward towards New Guinea 
He knew that the Port Moiesby mvasion force had left Rabaul, 
and would probably pass through the Jomard Passage, m the 
Louisiadc Archipelago, on cither the 7th or 8th He knew also 
that three enemy earners were in the neighbourhood, but not 
their positions The Japanese striking foice, comprising the 
earners Zuikaku and Shokaku, with two heavy cruisers 111 support, 
had come south from Truk, keeping to the castwaid of the 
Solomons, well out of range of air reconnaissance, and had entered 
the Coral Sea from the east on the evening of the 5th On the 6tli 
they were fast closmg m on Fletcher, and at one time m the even- 
ing were only seventy miles away, but neither side was aware of 
the presence of the other Durmg the night the forces drew apart, 
and on the mormng of the 7th Fletcher reached his position south 
of the Louisiades, whence he mtended to strike at the mvasion 
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force * He now detached Grace’s group to go on ahead and 
cover the southern exit from the Jomard Passage, where the 
enemy might be expected that day Grace was soon spotted, and 
in the afternoon was heavily attacked by successive waves of 
shore-based torpedo bombers, comparable m strength with those 
which had sunk the Pi nice of Wa es and Repulse By skilful hand- 
Img and good fortune not a ship was hit, and he continued onwards 
towards Port Moresby, until, hearing that the enemy had turned 
back, he withdrew to the southward 
Meanwhile the enemy carriers, of which Admiral Fletcher still 
had no precise news, remained his chief concern At dawn he 
commenced a wide search, and at 8 15 a m he was rewarded by 
a report of two carriers and four cruisers nortli of the Louisiades 
In fact the enemy sighted was not the carrier striking force, but 
the weak escort group covering the mvasion transports, which 
included the light carrier Sholio However, Fletcher struck with 
all his strength, and three hours later the Sholio was overwhelmed 
and sunk This event deprived the invasion force of its air cover 
and made it turn back Thus the transports intended for Port 
Moresby never entered the Jomard Passage, and remamed noith 
of the Louisiades until finaUy ordered to withdraw 

* + * ★ * 

FletcheTs wheicabouts were now disclosed to the enemy and 
he was in a serious plight An enemy attack must be expected 
at any time, and his own striking forces would not be rearmed 
and ready for further action until the afternoon Lucbly for him 
the weather was thick and getting worse and the enemy had no 
Radar The Japanese carrier force was m fact well withm strik- 
ing distance to the eastward They launched an attack during 
the afternoon, but in the squally, murky weather the planes 
missed their target Returning empty-handed to their carriers, 
they passed close to Fletcher’s force, and were detected on the 
Radar screen Fighters were sent out to intercept, and in a con- 
fused mPlee in the gathering darkness many Japanese planes were 
destroyed Few of the twenty-seven bombers which had set out 
regamed their ships to take part in the battle next day 
Both sides, knowing how close they were together, contem- 
plated makmg a night attack with surface forces Both judged it 

* See map of Coral Sea p 219 
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too risky During the night they once moie dicw apait, and on 
the morning of the 8th the luck of the weather was icvciscd It 
was now the Japanese who had the shelter of low cloud, while 
Fletcher's ships were bathed in brilliant sunshine The gune of 
bide-and-seek began agam At 8 38 a search plane fiom the 
Lexington at last located the enemy, and about the same time an 
intercepted signal made it plain that the enemy had also sighted 
the American earners A full-scale battle between two equal and 
well-balanced foices was at hand 

Before 9 a m an American striking force of eighty-two air- 
craft was being launched, and by 9 25 all were on their way 
About the same time the enemy were launching a similar strike 
of sixty-nine The American attack developed about 11 am, 
the Japanese some twenty minutes later By 1 1 40 all was over 
The American aircraft had trouble with low eloud round the 
target When they found it one of the enemy cairicrs headed 
for the cover of a ram-squall and the whole of the attack was 
thrown agamst the other, the Shokaku Thicc bomb hits were 
scored and the ship was set on fire, but the damage was less than 
It seemed Although put out of action for the time bemg, the 
Shokaku was able to get home for repair The Ziitkakii remamed 
unscathed 

Meanwhile m clear weathei thcjapincsc attack went in against 
the Yorktown and Lexington By most skilful nianauvnng the 
Yorktown evaded nearly all attacks, but suffcicd many near misses 
One bomb hit caused severe casualties and started a fire This was 
soon mastered and the ship's fighting efficiency was little impancd 
The less handy Lexington was not so fortunate, takmg two torpedo 
hits and two or three bombs The end of the action founcl her 
heavily on fire and listing to poit, with three boiler 100ms 
flooded By gallant exertions the flies were brought under con- 
trol, the list was corrected, and the ship was soon making 25 knots 
The aircraft losses on both sides in this fierce encounter, the first 
m history between carriers, weic issesscd after the war American, 
33, Japanese, 43 

^ ^ ‘A' ★ 

If events in the Coral Sea had ended hcic the balance would 
clearly have been in the Americans’ favour They had sunk the 
hght carrier Shoho, severely damaged the Shokaku, and turned 
back the mvasion force intended for Port Moresby Their own 
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two earners seemed to be in fair shape, and their only loss up 
to this pomt was a fleet tanker, and hei attendant destroyer, which 
had been sunk the day before by the Japanese carriers But a 
disaster now overtook them An hour after the battle ended 
the Lexington was heavily shaken by an mternal explosion Fires 
broke out below which spread and became uncontrollable 
Valiant efforts to save the ship proved of no avail, and that even- 
mg she was abandoned without further loss of life and sunk by 
an American torpedo Both sides now withdrew from the Coral 
Sea, and both chimed the victory The Japanese propaganda, in 
strident terms, declared that not only both Admiral Fletcher’s 
earners, but also a battleship and a heavy cruiser, had been sunk 
Their own actions after the battle were inconsistent with this 
behef They postponed until July their advance towards Port 
Moresby, although the way was now open to them By then 
the whole scene had changed, and the stroke was abandoned in 
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favour of an ovcrlind advance from die bases diey had ilrcady 
gamed in New Guinea These dxys maikcd die hunt of the 
Japanese diive by sea towaids Australia 

On the Ameiican side the conservation of then carrier foiec> 
was the prime necessity Admiral Nimitz was well awaic that 
greater events were loonimg faithci noith, which would lequiic 
his whole strength He was content to have arrested foi the time. 
bemg the Japanese move mto the Coral Sea, and mstnidy lecilled 
to Pearl Harbour all his carriers, including the Entcrpthc and 
Hoi net, then hastening tojom Fletchci V/isely, too, the loss of the 
Lexington was concealed until after the Midway Island battle, as 
the Japanese were obviously uncertam about the true state of 
affairs and were groping foi mformation 

This encounter had an effect out of piopoition to its tactic il 
impoitance Strategically it was a welcome American victory, 
the first against Japan Nothing like it had ever been seen befoic 
It was the first battle at sea in which surf ice ships never exchuigcd 
a shot It also carried the chances and hazards of war to a new 
pitch The news blazed round the world with tonic effect, bring- 
ing immense relief and encouragement to Australia and New 
Zealand as well as to the United States The tactical lessons 
learnt here at heavy cost weie soon applied with outstxnding 
success m the Battle of Midway Island, the opening moves of 
which were now about to begin 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The advance into the Coral Sea was only the opening phase 
m the more ambiaous Japanese policy Even while it was in 
progress Yamamoto, the Japanese Admirahssimo, was prcpaiiug 
to challenge American power m the Cential Pacific by seizing 
Midway Island, with its an field, from which Pearl Haiboui 
Itself, another thousand miles to the cast, could be threatened and 
perhaps dominated At the same time a diversionary force vt is 
to seize pomts of vantage in the Western Aleutians By caicful 
timing of his movements Yamamoto hoped to draw the American 
fleet north to counter the threat to the Aleutians and leave him 
free to throw his mam strength against Midway Island By the 
time the Americans could inteivene here in force he hoped to 
have possession of the island and to be ready to meet the counter- 
attack with overwhelmmg force The importance to the United 
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States of Midway, the outpost of Pearl Harbour, was such that 
these movements must mevitably bring about a major clash 
Yamamoto felt confident that he could force a decisive battle on 
his own terms, and that with his great superiority, particularly m 
fast battleships, he would stand an excellent chance of annihilat- 
ing his enemy That was the broad plan which he impaired to 
his subordinate. Admiral Nagumo All depended however on 
Admiral Nimitz falhng mto the trap, and equally on his havmg 
no counter-sui prise of his own 

But the American commander was vigilant and active His 
Intelligence kept him well mformed, even as to the date when the 
expected blow was to fall Although the plan against Midway 
might be a blmd to conceal a real stroke against the Aleutian 
chain of islands and an advance towards the American continent, 
Midway was mcomparably the more likely and greater danger, 
and he never hesitated to deploy his strength in that diiection 
His chief anxiety was that his carriers must at best be weaker than 
Nagumo’s experienced four, which had fought with outstanding 
success from Pearl Harbour to Ceylon Two others of this group 
had been diverted to the Coral Sea, and one of them had been 
damaged, but Nimitz, on the other hand, had lost the Lexington, 
the Yorktown was crippled, the Saiatoga had not )et rejoined him 
after making good battle damage, and the Wa^p was still near 
the Mediterranean, where she had succoured Malta Only the 
Enterpu^e and the Hornet, hurrying back from the South Pacific, 
and the Yorktown, if she could be repaired in time, could be made 
ready for the commg battle Admiral Nimitz had no battleships 
neaier than San Francisco, and these were too slow to work vith 
earners, Yamamoto had eleven, three of them among the 
strongest and fastest m the world The odds against the Americans 
were heavy, but Nimitz could now count on powerful shore- 
based air suppoit from Midway Island itself 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

During the last week of May the main strength of the Japanese 
Navy began to move from then bases The first to go" was the 
Aleutian diversionary force, which was to attack Dutch Harboui 
on June 3 and draw the American fieet in that direction There- 
aftei landing forces were to seize the islands of Attu, Kiska, and 
Adak, farther to the westward Nagumo with his group of four 
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carriers would strike at Midway the following day, and on June 5 
the landing force would arrive and capture the island No serious 
opposition was expected Yamamoto with his battle fleet would 
meanwhile he well back to the westward, outside the langc of 
air search, ready to strike when the expected American counter- 
attack developed 

This was the second supreme moment for Pearl Harbour The 
carriers Enterprise and Hornet arrived from the south on May 26 
The Yorktoim appeared next day, with damage calculated to take 
three months to repair, but by a decision worthy of the crisis 
withm forty-eight hours she was made taut and fit for battle and 
was rearmed with a new air group She sailed again on the 
30th to jom Admiral Spruance, who had left two days befoie 
with the other two carriers Admiral Fletcher remamed in 
tactical command of the combined force At Midway the aii- 
field was crammed with bombers, and the ground forces for 
the defence of the island were at the highest '‘Alerf Early 
information of the approach of the enemy was imperative, and 
continuous air search began on May 30 United States submarmes 
kept their watch west and north of Midway Four days passed m 
acute suspense At 9 a m on June 3 a Catalma flymg-boat on 
patrol more than seven hundred miles west of Midway sighted a 
group of eleven enemy ships The bombing and torpedo attacks 
which followed were unsuccessful, except for a torpedo hit on a 
tanker, but the battle had begun, and all uncertainty about the 
enemy ^s mtentions was dispelled Admiial Fletcher through has 
Intelligence sources had good reason to believe that the enemy 
earners would approach Midway from the noith-west, and he 
was not put off by the reports received of the first sighting, which 
he correctly judged to be only a group of transports He turned 
his carriers to reach his chosen position about two hundred miles 
north of Midway by dawn on the 4th, ready to pounce on 
Nagumo^s flank if and when he appeared 

June 4 broke clear and bright, and at 5 34 a m a patrol from 
Midway at last broadcast the long-awaited signal repoi ting the 
approach of the Japanese aircraft-carriers Reports began to arrive 
thick and fast Many planes were seen heading for Midway, and 
battleships were sighted supporting the carriers At 6 30 a in the 
Japanese attack came in hard and strong It met a fierce resistance, 
and probably one-third of the attackers never returned Much 
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damage was done and many casualties suffered, but the airfield 
remamed serviceable There had been time to launch a counter- 
attack at Nagumo’s fleet His crushmg superionty m fighters took 
heavy toll, and the results of this gallant stroke, on which great 
hopes were set, were disappomtmg The distraction caused by 
their onslaught seems however to have clouded the judgment of 
the Japanese commander, who was also told by his airmen that a 
second strike at Midway would be necessary He had retamed on 
board a sufficient number of aircraft to deal with any Amencan 
carriers which might appear, but he was not expectmg them, 
and his search had been under-powered and at first frmtless Now 
he decided to break up the formations which had been held m 
readmess for this purpose and to rearm them for another stroke 
at Midway In any case it was necessary to clear his flight decks 
to recover the aircraft retummg from the first attack This 
decision exposed him to a deadly peril, and although Nagumo 
later heard of an American force, mcludmg one carrier, to the 
eastward, it was too late He was condemned to receive the full 
weight of the Amencan attack with his flight decks encumbered 
with useless bombers, refuelhng and rearmmg 

***** 

Admirals Fletcher and Spruance by their earher cool judgment 
were well placed to mtervene at this crucial moment They had 
inteicepted the news streammg m durmg the early mormng, and 
at 7 a m the Enterprise and Hornet began to launch a strike with 
all the planes they had, except for those needed for their own 
defence The Yorktown, whose aircraft had been carrymg out the 
morning search, was delayed while they were recovered, but her 
stnkmg force was m the air soon after 9 a m , by which time the 
first waves from the other two carriers were approachmg their 
prey The weather near the enemy was cloudy, and the dive- 
bombers faded at first to find their target The Hornet’s group, 
unaware that the enemy had turned away, never found them 
and missed the batde Owmg to this mischance the first attacks 
were made by torpedo bombers alone from all three earners, and, 
although pressed home with fierce courage, were unsuccessful m 
the face of the overwhelming opposition Of forty-one torpedo 
bombers which attacked only six returned Their devotion 
brought Its reward Whde all Japanese eyes and all avadable 
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fighter strength were turned on them, the thiity-scvcn div'c- 
bombers fiom the Entej prise and Yorktotm arrived on the scene 
Almost unopposed, their bombs clashed into Nagumo’s flagship, 
the Akagt, and hei sister the Kaga, and about the same time another 
wave of seventeen bombers fiom the Yoihtown struck tfic Soryu 
In a few mmutes the decks of ill three ships wcie a shambles, 
littered with blazmg and exploding aiiciaft Tremendous fires 
broke out below, and it was soon clear that all thiee ships were 
doomed Admiral Nagumo could but shift his flag to a cruisci 
and watch three-quarters of his fine command burn 

It was past noon by the time the Americans had recovered their 
aircraft They had lost over sixty, but the prize they had gained 
was great Of the enemy carriers only the Htryu remamed, and 
she at once resolved to strike a blow for the banner of the Rising 
Sun As the American pilots were telling their tale on boaid the 
Yorktown after then return news came that an attack was 
approaching The enemy, reported to be about foity stiang, 
pressed it home with vigour, and although heavily mauled by 
fighters and gunfire they scoicd thiec bomb hits on the Yorktouni 
Severely damaged but with her fires under control, she earned on, 
until two houis later the Htiyn struck again, this time with 
torpedoes This attack ultimately proved fatal Although the 
ship remamed afloat for two days she was sunk by a Japanese 
submarine 

The Yorktotm was avenged even while she still floated The 
Hiiyu was marked at 2 45 p m , and withm the hour twenty-four 
dive-bombers from the Enterprise were winging their way to- 
wards her At 5 p m they struck, and in a few minutes she too 
was a flammg wreck, though she did not sink until the following 
morning The last of Nagumo’s four fleet earners had been 
smashed, and with them were lost all their highly trained air 
crews These could never be replaced So ended the battle of 
June 4, rightly regarded as the turning-point of the war m the 
Pacific 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The victorious American commanders had other penis to face 
The Japanese Admirahssimo with his formidable battle fleet might 
still assail Midway The American air foices had suffered heavy 
losses, and there were no heavy ships capable of successfully en- 
gagmg Yamamoto if he chose to continue his advance Admiral 
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Spruince, who now assumed command of the earner group, 
decided against a pursuit to the westward, not knowmg what 
stiength the enemy might have, and havmg no heavy support for 
his own carriers In this decision he was unquestionably right 
The action of Admiral Yamamoto m not seelong to retrieve his 
fortunes is less easily understood At first he resolved to press on, 
and ordered four of his most powerful ermsers to bombard 
Midway in the early hours of June 5 At the same time another 
powerful Japanese force was advancmg to the north-eastward, 
and had Spiuance chosen to pursue the remnants of Nagumo’s 
group he nught have been caught m a disastrous night action 
Durmg the night however the Japanese commander abruptly 
changed his mmd, and at 2 55 a m on June 5 he ordered a general 
retirement His reasons are by no means clear, but it is evident 
that the unexpected and crushing defeat of his precious carriers 
had deeply affected him One more disaster was to befall him 
Two of the heavy ermsers proceedmg to bombard Midway came 
into collision while avoidmg attack by an American submarine 
Both were severely damaged, and were left behmd when the 
general retiiement began On June 6 these cripples weie attacked 
by Spruance’s airmen, who then sank one and left the other 
apparently in a sinkmg condition This much-battered ship, the 
Mogami, eventually succeeded in making her way home 

After seizing the small islands of Attu and Kiska, in the western 
group of the Aleutians, the Japanese withdrew as silently as they 


had come 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 


Reflection on Japanese leadership at this time is mstructive 
Twice within a month their sea and air forces had been deployed 
m battle with aggressive skill and determmation Each time 
when their Air Force had been roughly handled they had aban- 
doned tlieir goal, even though on each occasion it seemed to be 
withm their grasp The men of Midway, Admirals Yamamoto, 
Nagumo, and Kondo, were those who planned and earned out 
the bold and tremendous operations wluch m four months 
destroyed the Allied Fleets m the Far East and drove the British 
Eastern Fleet out of the Indian Ocean Yamamoto withdrew 
at Midway because, as the entire course of the war had shown, 
a fleet without air cover and several thousand miles from its 
base could not risk rcmainmg witlim range of a force accom- 
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pamcd by earners with air groups largely intact He ordered the 
tiansport force to retire because it would have been tantamount to 
suicide to assault, without air support, an island defended by 
air forces and physically so small that surprise was impossible 

The rigidity of the Japanese planning and the tendency to 
abandon the object when their plans did not go accordmg to 
schedule is thought to have been laigely due to the cumber- 
some and imprecise nature of their language, which rendered 
It extremely difficult to improvise by means of signalled com- 
munications 

One other lesson stands out The American Intelligence 
system succeeded m penetrating the enemy’s most closely guarded 
secrets well m advance of events Thus Admiral Nimitz, albeit 
tlje weaker, was twice able to concentrate all the forces he had in 
sufficient strength at the right time and place When the hour 
struck this proved decisive The importance of secrecy and the 
consequences of leakage of information m war aic here pro- 
claimed 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

This memorable American victory was of caidinal importance, 
not only to the Umted States, but to the whole Allied cause The 
moral effect was tremendous and instantaneous At one stiokc 
the dommant position of Japan in the Pacific was reversed The 
glaring ascendancy of the enemy, which had frustrated our com- 
bined endeavours throughout the Far East for six months, was 
gone for ever Fiom this moment all our thoughts turned with 
sober confidence to the offensive No longer did we think m 
terms of where the Japanese might strike the next blow, but 
where we could best strike at him to win back the vast territories 
that he had overrun in his headlong rush The load would be 
long and hard, and massive preparations were still needed to win 
victory m the East, but the issue was not in doubt, nor need the 
demands from the Pacific bear too heavily on the great effort the 
United States was preparmg to exert m Europe 

The annals of war at sea present no more intense, heart-shaking 
shock than these two battles, in which the qualities of the United 
States Navy and Air Force and of the American race shone fortli 
in splendour The novel and hitherto utterly unmeasured con- 
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ditions which air warfare had created made the speed of action 
and the twists of fortune more intense than has ever been wit- 
nessed before But tlie bravery and self-devotion of the American 
airmen and sailors and the nerve and skill of their leaders was the 
foundation of all As the Japanese Fleet withdrew to their far-off 
home ports their commanders knew not only that their aircraft- 
carrier strength was irretrievably broken, but that they were con- 
fronted with a will-power and passion m the foe they had chal- 
lenged equal to the highest traditions of their Samurai ancestors, 
and backed with a development of power, numbers, and science 
to which no hmit could be set. 
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THE ARCTIC CONVOYS 

1942 


The Northern Route to Russia - The **Ttrpitz*^ at Trondheim - The 
Supplies Bank Up - The President's Pressuie on Me - My Reply of 
May 2 - Stalin s Request - My Reply of May 9 - The Tragedy of 
Convoy P Q 17 - The First Sea Lord's Signals - The Cun<;eis and 
Destroyers Withdiaw - The German Side of the Pictuie- Tetrible 
Consequences to the Convoy - Our Decision to Suspend Arctic Con- 
voys till Perpetual Daylight Ends ~ 'Tn Defeat Defame" - My Full 
Explanation to Stalin oj July 17 - The Persian Alternative Route 
- My Request for the Polish Divisions from Rmsta - The President 
Agiees with My Message - A Rough and Surly Answei from Stalin - 
I Decide to Accept it in Silence - Raeder's Statement to the Fuehref ~ 
The September Convoy Fights Its Way Through - Magnitude of the 
British Effort to Aid Russia in 1941 and 1942 - A Successful Convoy 
and its Sequel ~ A Major Crists in German Naval Policy 


Y / HEN Soviet Russia was attacked by Hitler the only way 
[A/ we and the Americans could help them was by sending 
V V weapons and supplies These were given on a grand scale 
fiom United States and British production, and from American 
munitions already given to Britain The equipment of oui 
ravenous armies was therefore heavily smitten, and all effective 
preparations against an impending attack by Japan made virtually 
impossible The Beaverbrook-Harriman Anglo-American Mis- 
sion which visited Moscow in October 1941 arranged a great 
series of deliveries to Russia, and their proposals were substan- 
tially endorsed by their Governments The most direct loutc by 
which these supplies could be earned to the Russian armies was 
by sea, around the North Cape and through Arctic waters to 
Muimansk and later Archangel By the agreement the Soviet 
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Government was responsible for receiving the supphes m their 
own ships at British or Ameiican ports, and transportmg them 
to Russia However, they did not possess enough ships for the 
immense amounts we were wilhng to send, and British and 
American vessels soon constituted three-quarters of the traffic 
For the first four or five months all went well, only one ship was 
lost, and it was not till March 1942 that Geinian aircraft, flying 
from Noithern Norway, and Geiman U-boats began seriously to 
molest the convoys 

We have seen how Hitler directed the German Navy to con- 
centrate Its strength in Norway m the winter, not only to prevent 
a British descent, but also to obstruct the flow of supplies and 
munitions to Russia He also held back a proportion of his 
U-boats from the attack on the Atlantic and transatlantic shipping 
m or del to guard Norway These were, as I have already re- 
marked, wrong decisions on Hitler’s part We and our American 
Allies were very glad that the pressure of major raids by the fast 
German warships was not added to the strain of the U-boat war 
in Its most deadly peiiod Nevertheless, as the attack on our 
Aictic convoys developed ever-mcreasmg burdens fell upon the 
Biitish Admiralty 

The Tirpttz was moved to Trondheim m January Here, a 
little later, she was jomed by the Scheer^ and m March by the 
ermser Htpper This group of surface ships was to have been 
joined by the battle-cruisers Scharnhorst and Gneisenau fiom 
Brest, and by the Punz EugeUy which had escaped with them 
But the Scharnhorst and Gnetw'iati had both fallen victims to our 
mines and were for many months out of action While they were 
being repaired they were subjected to heavy air attack On the 
night of Fcbruaiy 27 the Gnei:^enau was hit m dock at Kiel, and, 
although we did not know it at the time, was so heavily damaged 
that she played no fuither part in the war at sea There remained 
the Pnnz Eugui, which was sent at the same time as the Scheer to 
join the Ttrpitz She was torpedoed by the British submarine 
Trident, but managed to reach Trondheim After making tem- 
porary repairs she succeeded m retummg to Germany, wheie she 
remained out of action till October Although the naval force at 
Trondheim was only half as strong as Hitler had hoped, it 
riveted our attention 

Convoy P Q T2 had left Iceland on March t, and Ae Ttrpttz 
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was ordeicd out to attack it She was reported by a British sub- 
marine Admiral Tovcy, who was covering the convoy with the 
King George V and the airciaft-camer Victorious, at once turned to 
intercept and attack The German air reconnaissance failed to find 
the convoy and the Tirpitz turned back before Admiral Tovcy 
could get between her and home On March 9 the aircraft from 
the Victorious found her, and a strikmg force of torpedo-carrying 
machines was at once launched The Tirpitz however succeeded 
in avoidmg all their torpedoes and regamed the shelter of West 
Fiord Thus the convoy P Q 12 reached its destination safely 
The April convoy, P Q 13, was heavily attacked by aircraft and 
by German destroyers, and lost five ships out of nineteen One 
German destroyer was sunk, but our cruiser Trinidad was tor- 
pedoed and eventually sank The arrival at Scapa Flow m April 
of the Umted States Task Force, comprising the new battleship 
Washington, the carrier Wasp, two heavy cruisers, and six des- 
troyers, was a very welcome addition to our strength, and had 
made the occupation of Madagascar possible But the difficulties 
and perils of the convoys grew Three more sailed for North 
Russia m April and May The first ran mto heavy pack-ice north 
of Iceland, and fourteen ships out of twenty-three had to return 
One of the remainder was sunk, and only eight reached their 
dcstmation The second and third convoys suffered an mcreasmg 
scale of attack, and between them lost ten ships Fifty however 
got safely through, but m the process we lost the cruiser Edinburgh 
by U-boat action 

At the end of March 1942 the delivery of American and Biitish 
supphes had already far outstiipped the sea transport wc could 
Sparc There was thus a heavy bankmg up both of shipping and 
supphes, and urgent demands were made from both Washington 
and Moscow that wc should do more Hopkins cabled me about 
this 

Prime Minister to Mr Harry Hopkins 26 Apr 42 

Thank you for your personal telegram about shipping accumulations 
for Russia 

We have been considering this question very carefully m the light 
of the serious convoy situation, and Hainman was given to-day full 
information on number of convoys wc are able to send by Northern 
route, number of cargo ships m each convoy, and our proposals for 
dealing with accumulation of shipping I hope you will fed able to 
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agree We are asking the Russians to help with increased measures of 
protection for convoys 

President to Prime Minister 27 Apr 42 

About the shipments to Russia I am greatly disturbed by your 
cable to Harry, because I fear not only the pohtical repercussions m 
Russia, but even more the fact that our supplies will not reach them 
promptly We have made such a tremendous effort to get our supphes 
gomg that to have them blocked except for most compellmg reasons 
seems to me a serious mistake I reahse m talks I have had with Pound 
this morning and my own naval advisers that the matter is extremely 
difficult I do hope particularly that you can review again the size 
of the immediate convoys, so that the stuff now banked up in Iceland 
can get through I can and will make some immediate adjustments at 
this end, but I very much prefer that we do not seek at this time any 
new understandmg with Russia about the amount of our supphes m 
view of the impendmg assault on their armies It seems to me that 
any word reaching Stahn at this time that our supphes were stoppmg 
for any reason would have a most unfortunate effect 

President to Former Naval Person 30 Apr 42 

Admiral Kmg is commumcatmg with Pound to-day about the 
urgent necessity of gettmg off one more convoy m May m order to 
break the logjam of ships already loaded or bemg loaded for Russia 
I am very anxious that ships should not be unloaded and reloaded m 
England, because I beheve it would leave an impossible and very dis- 
quieting impression m Russia Our problem is to move 107 ships now 
loaded or being loaded in the Umted Kingdom and the Umted States 
prior to June i I hope you will agree to the proposal King is makmg, 
because I think on balance that this is the most important thmg we 
can use our escorts for 

We would watch our loadmgs from here out so that the agreed upon 
number leaving Iceland after June i would fall within the possibihties 
of our convoy system I know that this is a difficult enterprise, but I 
tlimk It is so important that I hope you will examine King^ s proposal 
with Pound carefully 

It was impossible to meet these requests, great as was our desire 
to do so 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 2 May 42 

With very great respect, what you suggest is beyond our power to 
fulfil Admiral King has expressed opinion that our transatlantic 
escorts are already too thin Reduction proposed would dislocate 
convoy system for eight weeks, during which, if enemy switched firom 
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your cast coast to mid-occan, disastious consequences might follow to 
our main life-line 

3 Moreover, difficulty of Russian convoys cannot be solved mcrcl) 
by anti-submarine craft Enemy heavy ships and destroyers may at any 
time strike Even on this present convoy we have been attacked by 
hostile destroyers, which were beaten off with damage to one of ours 
Edinburgh, one of our best 6-inch cruisers, has been badly damaged by 
U-boats and is being towed to Murmansk, where Trinidad, damaged 
last convoy, is still pemicd Just now I have received news that Kiu^^i 
George V has colhded with our destroyer Punjabi, Punjabi being sunk, 
and her depth-charges exploding have damaged King George V Diffi- 
culty of Russian convoy cscoits is therefore at least as much surface 
ships of Ingh fighting quahty as anti-submarine craft We have made 
desperate attacks on Ttrpitz in Trondheim, but, alas, although near 
the target, have not aclnevcd any damage 

3 I beg you not to press us beyond our judgment in this operation, 
which we have studied most intently, and of which wc have not yet 
been able to measure the full strain I can assure you, Mr President, 
we are absolutely extended, and I could not press the Admiralty 
further 

4 Six ships from Iceland have already arrived at the Clyde, and 
their reloading ought to begin forthwith Three convoys every two 
months, with either thirty-five or twenty-five ships in each convoy, 
according to experience, represent extreme limit of what wc can 
handle Pound is cabling separately to Admiral King 

Prendent to Former Naval Person 3 May 

It is now essential for us to acquiesce in your views regarding 
Russian convoys, but I continue to hope that you will be able to keep 
convoys at strength of thirty-five ships I propose to press Russians 
to reduce requirements to absolute essentials, on grounds that prep ira- 
tions for ‘‘Bolero’ will require all possible munitions and snipping 

Premier Stalin to Premier Churchill 6 May 42 

I have a request for you Some ninety steamers loaded with various 
important war materials for the USSR arc bottled up at present in 
Iceland or in the approaches from America to Iceland I understand 
there is a danger that the sailing of these ships may be delayed for a 
long time because of the difficulty to organise convoy cscoitcd by 
the British naval forces 

I am fully aware of the difficulties involved and of the sacrifices 
made by Great Britam in this matter I feel howevex incumbent upon 

^ Code-name for preparations for the main invasion of France, afterwards the founda- 
tion of* Overlord” 
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me to approach you with the request to take all possible measuies in 
order to ensute the airivil of ill the above-mentioned materials in the 
USSR in the course of May, as this is extren^cly important for our 
front 

Accept my sincere greetings and best wishes for success 

Prime Minister to Premier Stalin 9 May 42 

I have received your telegram of May 6, and thank you for your 
message and greetings We are resolved to fight our way through to 
you with the maximum amount of war materials On account of 
Tirpitz and other enemy surface ships at Trondheim the passage of 
every convoy has become a serious fleet operation We shall contmue 
to do our utmost 

No doubt your naval advisers have pointed out to you the dangers 
to which the convoys arc subjected from attack by enemy suiface 
forces, submarines, and air from the various bases m enemy hands 
which flank the route of the convoy throughout its passage We 
are throwmg all our available resources into the solution of this 
problem, have dangeiously weakened our Atlantic convoy escorts 
for this purpose, and, as you are no doubt aware, have suffered 
severely 

I am sure that you will not mind my being quite frank and emphasis- 
ing the need for increasing the assistance given by the USSR naval 
and air forces in helping to get these convoys through safely 

M Stalin to Prime Minister 13 May 42 

I have received your message, and am writing to thank you for the 
promise to arrange for maximum delivery of war matenals to the 
USSR We quite understand the difficulties which Great Britam is 
overcoming, and those heavy sea losses which you are suffering while 
accomplishing this big task 

As for your suggestion for the Air Force and Navy of the USSR 
to take more effective mcasuics for protection of transports in the area 
mentioned by you, you may not doubt that on our part all possible 
measuics will be taken immediately It is necessary however to take 
into consideration the fact that our naval forces arc very limited, and 
that our air forces in their vast majority are engaged at the battle-front 
Please accept my sincere greetings 

Prime Minister to Geneial Pmay,for COS Committee 17 May 42 
Not only Premier Stalin but President Roosevelt will object very 
much to our desisting from running the convoys now The Russians 
are in heavy action, and will expect us to run the risk and pay the price 
entailed by our contribution The Umted States ships are queueing 
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Up My own feeling, mingled with much anxiety, is that the convoy 
ought to sail on the i8th The operation is justified if a half gets 
thiough Failure on our part to make the attempt would weaken our 
influence with both our major Alhes There are always the uiicertam- 
tics of weather and luck, which may aid us I share your misgivmgs, 
but I feel It IS a matter of duty 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The dim IX of our endeavours was reached m the painful 
episode involvmg the fate of P Q 17 This convoy, compiismg 
thirty-four merchant ships, sailed fiom Iceland for Archangel on 
Jime 27 Its escort consisted of six destroyers, two anti-aii craft 
ships, two submaimes, and eleven smaller craft In immediate 
support weie two British and two American cruisers, with three 
destroyers, under Rcar-Adimial Hamilton Nme British and two 
Russian submarines were disposed along the north coast of Nor- 
way to attack, if possible, the Tirpttz and German cruisers, or at 
least to give warmng of their approach Fmally, to the westward, 
under the Commandcr-m-Chief, Admiral Tovey, cruised our 
mam covermg force — the battleships Duke of York and Washing- 
ton, with the carrier Victonoih, three ciuiscis, and a flotilla of 
destroyers 

The convoy passed noith of Bear Island, where the pack-ice 
held It about three hundred miles from the German air-bascs 
The Admiralty mstructed Admiral Hamilton, dial his ciuiser 
force was not to go cast of Bear Island ‘'unless the convoy was 
threatened by a surface force which he could fight"' This clearly 
meant that he was not mtended to fight the 2 upitz Meanwhile 
the Commander-in-Chicf with the heavy ships remained m an 
area about 150 miles north-west of Bear Island, ready to attack 
the Tirpttz should she appear, first of all with the airciaft from 
the Victorious The convoy was located by the enemy on July i, 
and thereafter was shadowed from the air and frequently attickcd 
On the mornmg of July 4 the first slnp was sunk, and three more 
were torpedoed by aircraft that evening, by winch time the 
convoy was already 150 miles beyond Bear Island Rear-Admiral 
Haimlton had used his discretionary authority to icmain with the 
convoy It was known that the Tiipitz had left Trondheim some 
time before the aftcinoon of the 3rd, but there was no precise 
news of her movements or of other German heavy ships 
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In view of what followed., it is nedessary to examine the situa- 
tion as It was known at the time m the Admiralty, where the 
progress of the convoy was bemg watched with keen anxiety 
On the 4th there were strong reasons to believe that Tirpitz and 
her consorts, after refuellmg at Altafiord, were about to sail to 
mtercept the convoy The risk of this overwhelming major 
attack outweighed any from the air or U-boats Admiral Hamil- 
ton’s cruisers would be of no avail agamst the force the Germans 
could employ, and it seemed that the only hope of savmg a pro- 
portion of the convoy lay m scattering as widely as possible before 
the enemy arrived They could be on the spot ten hours after 
leavmg harbour, and the merchant ships could only do seven or 
eight knots If scatter mg was to be effective there was no time to 
lose That evenmg the followmg 'Immediate” signals went out 
to Admiral Hamilton on the direct personal orders of the First 
Sea Lord, who beheved an attack to be immment 

9 II p m 

Cruiser Force withdraw to the westward at high speed 

9 23 p m 

Owmg to threat from surface ships, convoy is to disperse and 
proceed to Russian ports 

_ . 936pm 

Convoy is to scatter ^ 

The decision once taken left no option with the cruiser Admiral 
His mstructions were definite and peremptory, and whatever his 
distress at havmg to leave his hapless charges he could do nothmg 
to help them Nor was our fleet able to reach the scene m time 
Unfortunately the destroyers of the convoy escort were also with- 
drawn, and although this decision was at the time accepted as 
right m the circumstances their presence later on would have 
helped to collect the scatteied ships mto little groups and would 
have afforded them some protection agamst air and U-boat 
attacks during the remainder of the long and hazardous voyage 

Admiial Pound would probably not have sent such vehement 
orders if only oui own Biitish warships had been concerned But 
the idea that our first large jomt Anglo-American operation 
under British command should mvolve the destruction of the 
two United States ermsers as well as our own may well have 

* The order to scatter was only used under immediate threat of surface attack Detailed 
instructions m the signal book laid down the action to be taken by each ship of the 
convoy on receipt of this order 
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disturbed the poise with which he was accustomed to deal with 
these hcart-shakmg decisions This is only my surmise from what 
I knew of my friend, for I never discussed the matter with him 
Indeed, so stnedy was the secret of these orders bemg sent on the 
First Sea Lord’s authority guarded by the Admiralty that it was 
not until after the war that I learned the facts 
The Allied cruiser squadron was already ahead of the linut of 
Its mission If no new orders had gone out from the Admiralty 
the cruisers would in any case have withdrawn an houi or so 
later m accoidance with their oiigmal instructions Their earlier 
movement did not m fact influence the tactical situation In the 
hght of later knowledge however the decision to scatter was 
precipitate The dismay felt by the merchant ships at witnessing 
the headlong departure of the ciuisers might have been averted if 
Admiral Hamilton could have remamed in the vicmity until the 
dispersal of the convoy had been accomphshed, but from the 
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signals he had received he could only suppose that the Ttrpitz was 
likely to appear over the horizon at any moment 
Now let us turn to the German side of the picture The enemy 
force, comprising the Ttrpitz, Scheer, and Hipper, with their 
attendant destroyers, which had assembled at Altafiord, did not 
in fact leave harbour until midday on the 5 th By this time they 
knew from then air reconnaissance that the convoy had scattered 
and that the British cruisers had withdrawn The German ships 
were soon sighted, first by a Russian submarine, which attacked 
and mcorrectly claimed two hits on the Ttrpitz, and later by a 
British submarme, which reported her still steermg to the north- 
east at high speed The German admiral, knowing that he had 
been reported, feared attack from British aircraft, which he 
beheved might be within striking distance, but proposed none 
the less to contmue his mission However, the German High 
Command now took a different view of the matter, and, remem- 
bering the fate of the Bismarck a year before, decided on with- 
drawal They also estimated, with some justice, that the scattered 
convoy could be more effectively dealt with by air and U-boat 
attack That evening the German heavy ships were oideied back 
to port The potential threat which they created had caused the 
scattering of the convoy Thus their mere presence m these waters 
had directly contributed to a remarkable success for them 
The consequences for us were pamful The scattered, defence- 
less convoy now fell an easy prey to the marauding aircraft and 
U-boats The dismal tale of each ship or httle group of ships, 
some of them accompamed by one or more of the smaller escort 
vessels, became a saga m itself Some took refuge along the frozen 
coast of Nova Zembla Of the thirty-four ships which left 
Iceland twenty-three were sunk, and their crews perished in the 
icy sea or suffered mcredible hardships and mutilation by frost- 
bite^ Two British, six American, one Panamanian, and two 
Russian merchant ships reached Archangel, and dehvcred 70,000 
tons of cargo out of the 200,000 which had started from Iceland 
Fourteen American ships m all were sunk This was one of the 
most melancholy naval episodes in the whole of the war 

On July 15 I minuted to the First Lord and First Sea Lord, 
was not aware until this mommg that it was the Admiral of 
the cruisers, Hamilton, who ordered the destroyers to quit the 

* In addition three Rescue Ships accompanied the convoy One of these was sunk 
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convoy What did you think of this decision at the time^ What do 
you think of it now?” I awaited the results of the inquiry into 
the conduct of those concerned This took a considerable time, 
and assigned no blame to anyone How could it do so m view of 
the signals made on the orders of the First Sea Loid? 

In die throng of events which now fell upon me, mvolvmg 
my journeys to Cairo and Moscow, which future chapters will 
describe, I let the matter drop so far as I was concerned, and it is 
only now that I have to write the tale If the Tirpitz and her con- 
sorts were approachmg the escort ermsers and the convoy, it was 
right to order the cruisers to withdraw, as otherwise they would 
have been a useless sacrifice, and the best hope for the merchant 
ships lay m dispersal The departure of Ae destroyers raises 
another problem In his report Admiral Hamilton referred to the 
fuel situation, pomtmg out that the scattermg of the convoy made 
It unlikely that they could find a tanker from which to replenish 
their hmitcd supply He also dwelt on the chances of a fleet action 
developmg, m which case the destroyers would be needed with 
the fleet Nevertheless, while the scattermg of the convoy gave 
htde scope for destroyer action agamst superior surface attack, 
their wididrawal was certainly a mistake All risks should have 
been taken m defence of the merchant ships 

Smee the war there has been criticism of this mcident by 
American wnters, and there was at once a cataract of abuse and 
msult from the Soviet Government However, we learnt by our 
misfoi tunes 

***** 

In view of the disaster to P Q 17 the Admiralty proposed to 
suspend the Arctic convoys at least till the Northern ice-packs 
melted and receded and until perpetual daylight passed I felt 
this would be a very grave decision, and was mchned not to lower 
but on the contrary to raise the stakes, on the principle of “In 
defeat defiance” 

Prime Minister to First Lord and First Sea Lord 15 July 43 

Let the following be examined 

Suspend the sailing of P Q 18 as now proposed from i8th instant 
See what happens to our Malta operation If all goes well, bring 
Indomitable, Victorious, Argus, and Eagle north to Scapa, and collect 
with them at least five of the auxihary aircraft-carriers, together with 
all available “Didos” and at least twenty-five destroyers Let the two 
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i6~inch battleslups go right through under this air umbrella and 
destroyer screen, keeping southward, not hugging the ice, but seeking 
the clearest weather, and thus fight it out with the enemy If we can 
move our armada m convoy under an umbrella of at least a hundred 
fighter aircraft we ought to be able to fight our way through and out 
again, and if a fleet action results so much the better 

I could not however persuade my Admiralty friends to take 
this kmd of Ime, which of course mvolved engagmg a force vital 
to us out of proportion to the actual mihtary importance of the 
Arctic convoys I had therefore to send the following telegram 
to Stahn, about which I obtamed the approval of the President 
beforehand 

Prime Minister to Premier Stalin 1 7 July 4^ 

We began running small convoys to North Russia m August 1941, 
and until December the Germans did not take any steps to mterfere 
with them From February 1942 the size of the convoys was increased, 
and the Germans then moved a considerable force of U-boats and a 
large number of aircraft to North Norway and made determined 
attacks on the convoys By givmg the convoys the strongest possible 
escort of destroyers and anti-submarme craft the convoys got through 
with varymg but not prohibitive losses It is evident that the Germans 
were dissatisfied with the results which were bemg achieved by means 
of aircraft and U-boats alone, because they began to use their surface 
forces against the convoys Luckily for us however at the outset they 
made use of their heavy surface forces to the westward of Bear Island 
and their submarines to the eastward The Home Fleet was thus in a 
position to prevent an attack by enemy surface forces Before the 
May convoy was sent off the Admiralty warned us that the losses 
would be very severe if, as was expected, the Germans employed their 
surface forces to the eastward of Bear Island We deaded however to 
sail the convoy An attack by surface ships did not materialise, and 
the convoy got through with a loss of one-sixth, chiefly from air 
attack In the case of P Q 17 however the Germans at last used their 
forces in the manner we had always feared They concentrated their 
U-boats to the westward of Bear Island and reserved their surface 
forces for attack to the eastward of Bear Island The final story of 
P Q 17 convoy is not yet clear At the moment only four slnps have 
arrived at Archangel, but six others are in Nova Zembla harbours 
The latter may however be attacked from the air at any time At the 
best therefore only one-third will have survived 

I must explain the dangers and difficulties of these convoy operations 
when the enemy’s battle squadron takes its station m the extreme 
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north We do not think it right to risk our Home Fleet cast of Bcir 
Island or where it can be brought under the attack of the powciful 
German shore-based aircraft If one or two of our very few most 
powerful battleships weie to be lost or even seriously damaged while 
Tirpitz and her consorts, soon to be joined by Scharnhorst, remained 
in action, the whole command of the Atlantic would be [tcmporaiilyl 
lost Besides affecting the food supphes by which we hve, oui wir 
effort would be crippled, and above all the gieat convoys of Aniciican 
tioops across the ocean, rising presently to as many as 80,000 in a 
month, would be prevented and the building up of a rcallv strong 
Second Front in 1943 rendered impossible 

My naval adviseis tell me that if they had the handling of the German 
surface, submarine, and air forces, in present circumstances, they would 
guarantee the complete destruction of any convoy to North Russia 
They have not been able so far to hold out any hopes that convoys 
attempting to make the passage m perpetual daylight would fare better 
than P Q 17 It is therefore with the greatest regret that we have 
leached the conclusion that to attempt to run the next convoy, P Q 18, 
would bring no benefit to you ancl would only mvolve dead loss to 
the common cause At the same time, I give you my assurance that if 
wc can devise arrangements which give a reasonable chance of at least 
a fair proportion of the contents of the convoys rcaclnng you wc will 
start them again at once The crux of the problem is to make the 
Barents Sea as dangerous for German warships as they make it for 
ours This IS what wc should aim at doing with our joint resources 
I should like to send a senior officer of the RAF to North Russia 
to confer with your officers and make a plan 

Meanwhile we are prepared to dispatch immediately to the Persian 
Gulf some of the ships winch wcie to have sailed in the P Q 
convoy 

You have referred to combined operations in the North The 
obstacles to sending further convoys at the present time equally prevent 
our sending land forces and air forces for operations in Northern 
Norway But our officers should forthwith consider together whit 
combined operations may be possible in or after October, when there 
IS a reasonable amount of darkness It would be better if you could 
send your officers here, but if tins is impossible ours will come to you 

In addition to a combined operation in the Noith, wc are studying 
how to help on your southern flank If we can beat back Rommel wc 
might be able to send powerful air forces in the autumn to operate on 
the left of your line The difficulties of maintaining these forces over 
the trans-Persian route without reducing your supplies will clearly be 
considerable, but I hope to put detailed proposals before you in the 
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near future We must however first beat Rommel The battle is now 
intense 

I am sure it would be in our common mterest, Premier Stahn, to 
have the three divisions of Poles you so kindly offered join their com- 
patriots in Palestine, where we can arm them fully These would play 
a most important part m future fighting, as well as keeping the Turks 
in good heart by the sense of growing numbers to the southward I 
hope this project of yours, which we greatly value, will not fall to the 
ground on account of the Poles wantmg to brmg with the troops a 
considerable mass of their women and children, who are largely 
dependent on the rations of the Pohsh soldiers The feedmg of these 
dependants will be a considerable burden to us We thmk it well worth 
wlnle bearing that burden for the sake of formmg this Pohsh army, 
which will be used faithfully for our common advantage We are very- 
hard up for food ourselves m the Levant area, but there is enough in 
India if we can bring it [from] there 

If we do not get the Poles we should have to fill their places by draw- 
ing on the preparations now going forward on a vast scale for the 
Anglo-American mass invasion of the Contment These preparations 
have already led the Germans to withdraw two heavy bomber gioups 
from South Russia to France Beheve me, there is nothing that is 
useful and sensible that we and the Americans will not do to help you 
in your grand struggle The President and I are ceaselessly searching 
for means to overcome the extraordmary difficulties which geography, 
salt water, and the enemy’s air-power mterpose I have shown this 
telegram to the President 

I need scarcely say I got a rough and surly answer 

Premier Stahn to Premier Churchill 23 July 42 

1 received your message of July 17 Two conclusions could be 

drawn from it First, the British Government refuses to continue the 
sending of war materials to the Soviet Umon via the Northern route 
Second, in spite of the agreed commumque concernmg the urgent 
tasks of creatmg a Second Front in 1942 the British Government post- 
pones this matter imtil 1943 * 

2 Our naval experts consider the reasons put forward by the British 
naval experts to justify the cessation of convoys to the northern ports 
of the USSR wholly unconvincing They are of the opmion that 
with goodwill and readiness to fulfil the contracted obhgations these 
convoys could be regularly undertaken and heavy losses could be 
inflicted on the enemy Our experts find it also diflBicult to understand 
and to explain the order given by the Admiralty that the escorting 
vessels of the P Q 17 should return, whereas the cargo boats should 
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disperse and tiy to icach the Soviet ports one by one without any 
protection at all Of course I do not think that regular convoys to 
the Soviet northern ports could be effected without risk or losses But 
m war-time no impoitant undertaking could be effected without risk 
or losses In any case, I never expected that the Biitisli Government 
would stop dispatch of war materials to us just at the very moment 
when the Soviet Union m view of the serious situation on the Soviet- 
German front requires these mateiials more than evci It is obvious 
that the transport via Persian Gulf could in no way compensate for 
the cessation of convoys to the northern ports 

3 With regard to the second question, i e , the question of creating 
a Second Front in Europe, I am afraid it is not being treated with the 
seriousness it deserves Taking fully mto account the present position 
on the Soviet-German front, I must state in the most emphatic manner 
that the Soviet Government cannot acquiesce m the postponement of 
a Second Front in Europe until 1943 
I hope you wiU not feel offended that I [have] expressed frankly and 
honestly my own opinion as well as the opinion of my colleagues on 
the questions raised m your message 

These contentions are not well-founded So far fiom breaking 
^‘contracted obhgations’’ to dchver the wai supplies at Soviet 
ports, It had been particularly stipulated at the tunc of making 
the agreement that the Russians were to be responsible for con- 
veymg them to Russia All that we did beyond this was a good- 
will effort As to the allegations of a breach of faith about the 
Second Front m 1942, our aide-memoire was a solid defence I did 
not however think it worth while to argue out all this with the 
Soviet Government, who had been willing until they were them- 
selves attacked to see us totally destroyed and sliarc the booty 
with Hitler, and who even m our common struggle could hardly 
spare a word of sympathy for the heavy British and American 
losses incurred in trying to send them aid 
The President agreed with this view 

President to Former Naval Ptrson 39 July 42 

I agree with you that your reply to Stalin must be handled with 
great care We have got always to bear in mind the personahty of our 
Ally and the very difScult and dangerous situation that confronts him 
No one can be expected to approach the war from a world point of 
view whose country has been mvaded I think we should try to put 
ourselves in his place I think he should be told, m the first place, quite 
specifically that we have determined upon a course of action in 1942 
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I tluiik that, Without advising him of the precise nature of our proposed 
operations, the fact that they are gomg to be made should be told him 
without any qualifications 

While I thmk that you should not raise any false hopes m Stahn 
relative to the Noithern convoy, nevertheless I agree with you that 
we should run one if there is any possibihty of success, m spite of the 
great risk involved 

I am still hopeful that we can put air-power directly on the Russian 
front, and I am discussing that matter here I beheve it would be un- 
wise to promise this air-power only on condition that the battle in 
Egypt goes well Russia’s need is urgent and immediate I have a 
feeling it would mean a great deal to the Russian Army and the 
Russian people if they knew some of our Air Force was fighting with 
them m a very direct mamier 

While we may beheve that the present and proposed use of our 
combmed Air Forces is strategically the best, nevertheless I feel that 
Stahn does not agree with this Stahn, I imagme, is m no mood to 
engage m a theoretical strategical discussion, and I am sure that other 
than our major operation the enterpnse that would suit him the best 
IS direct air suppoit on the southern end of his front 

I therefore let Stahn’s bitter message pass without any specific 
rejomdei Aftei all, the Russian armies were suffermg fearfully 
and the campaign was at its crisis 

★ ★ ★ 

At a confeience of the German Naval Commander-m-Chief 
with the Fuehrer on August 26, 1942, Admiral Raeder stated 

Evidently the Ally convoy did not sail We can thus assume that 
our submarines and aircraft, which totally destroyed the last convoy, 
have forced the enemy to give up this route temporarily, or even 
fundamentally to change his whole system of supply hnes Supphes 
to northern ports of Russia remam decisive for the whole conduct of 
the war waged by the Anglo-Saxons They must preserve Russia’s 
strength in order to keep German forces occupied The enemy will 
most probably continue to ship supphes to Northern Russia, and the 
Naval Staff must therefore mamtain submannes along the same routes 
The greater part of the Fleet will also be stationed m Northern Norway 
The reason for this, besides makmg attacks on convoys possible, is the 
constant threat of an enemy mvasion Only by keepmg the Fleet m 
Norwegian waters can we hope to meet this danger successfully 
Besides, it is especially important, in view of the whole Axis strategy, 
that the German ''Fleet m bemg” tie down the Bntish Home Fleet, 
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especially after the heavy Anglo-American losses in the Mediterranean 
and the Pacific The Japanese are hkewise awaie of the importance of 
tins measure In addition, the danger of enemy mines in home waters 
has constantly increased, so that the naval forces should be slnfted only 
for repairs and traming purposes 

★ ★ 

It was not until September that another convoy set off foi 
Noith Russia By now the scheme of defence had been ic vised, 
and the convoy was accompanied by a close escort of sixteen 
destroyers, as well as the first of the new escort carriers, the 
Avenger, with twelve fighter airciaft As before, strong support 
was provided by the Fleet This time however the German 
surface ships made no attempt to mtervene, but left the task of 
attack to the aircraft and U-boats The result was a paiucuhily 
fierce battle m the air, in which twenty-four enemy an craft wcie 
destroyed out of about a hundred which came in to the atticL 
Ten merchant ships were lost m these actions and two moic by 
U-boats, but twenty-seven sliips successfully fought then way 
through 

if ic ic "k ic 

Not only did almost the whole responsibility for the defence 
of these convoys fall upon us, but up to the end of 1942, as the 
folio wmg table shows, we provided from our stramed rcsouiccs 
by far the greater number of airciift and more tanks for Russia 
The figures are a conclusive answer to those who suggest that 
our efforts to help Russia m her struggle were lukewarm Wc 
gave our heart’s blood resolutely to our valiant, suffermg Ally 

The year 1942 was not to close without its flash of triumph 
upon the thankless task the Royal Navy had discharged, and we 
must trench upon the future After the passage of P Q 18 in 
September 1942 convoys to North Russia were again suspended 
Later major operations m North Africa were to claim the whole 
strength of our naval forces m home waters But supplies accumu- 
lated for dehvery to Russia, and the means of protecting future 
convoys were closely studied It was not until late in December 
that the next convoy set out on its hazardous voyage It sailed in 
two parts, each escorted by six or seven destroyers, and covered 
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SUPPLIES TO NORTH RUSSIA, 1941-1942 
Arrivals at Russian Ports 
{Figures are appjoximate only) 
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by the Home Fleet The first group arrived safely The second 
had a more eventful passage On the morning of December 3 1 
Captain R Sherbrooke, m the destroyer Onslow, commanding 
the escoit, was about a hundred and fifty miles north-east of the 
North Cape when he sighted three enemy dcstroyeis He im- 
mediately turned to engage them As the action began the German 
heavy cruiser Htpper appeared upon the scene The British 
destroyers held off this powerful ship for nearly an hour The 
gun-flashes of the action drew to the scene Admiral Burnett with 
two British cruisers, Sheffield and Jamaica, from twenty-five miles 
away This force, racmg southwards, ran mto the German pocket- 
battleship Lutzow, which, after a short engagement, disappeared 
to the westward m the twihght The German admiral, thmking 
that the British cruisers were the vanguard of a battle squadron, 
retiied hastily During this brief engagement the Sheffield sank 
a German destroyer at close range A running fight followed 
The two German heavy ships and their six escorting destroyers 
struck at the convoy which Sherbrooke guarded But this stroke 
failed 

The convoy arrived safely m Russian waters with the loss of 
one destroyer and no more than shght damage to one merchant 
ship Captain Sherbrooke, who had been severely wounded in 
the early stages but continued to fight his ship and personally to 
direct operations, despite the loss of an eye, was awarded the 
Victoria Cross for his leadership 

Withm the German High Command the repercussions of this 
affair were far-reachmg Owmg to delays m the transmission of 
signals the High Command first learnt of the episode from an 
English news broadcast Hitler was enraged While waiting 
impatiently for the outcome of the fight his anger was fostered by 
Goermg, who complamed bitterly of wastmg squadrons of the 
German Air Force on guardmg the capital ships of the Navy, 
which he suggested should be scrapped Admiial Racdcr was 
ordered to report immediately On January 6 a naval conference 
was held Hitler launched a tirade upon the past rccoid of the 
German Navy ‘It should not be considered a degradation if the 
Fuehrer decides to scrap the larger ships This would be true only 
if he were removmg a fighting unit which had retained its full 
usefulness A parallel to this in the Army would be the removal 
of all cavalry divisions Raedcr was ordered to report m writing 
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why he objected to putting the capital ships out of commission 
when Hider received this memorandum he treated it with 
derision, and ordered Doemtz, the designated successor to Raeder, 
to make a plan to meet his demands A bitter conflict between 
Goermg and Raeder raged round Hitler over the future of the 
German Navy compared with that of the Luftwaffe But Raeder 
stuck grimly to the defence of the service which he had com- 
manded smce 1928 Time and agam he had demanded the forma- 
tion of a separate Fleet Air Arm, and had been opposed success- 
fully by Goermg’s msistence that the Air Force could accomphsh 
more at sea than the Navy Goermg won, and on January 30 
Raeder resigned He was replaced by Doemtz, the ambitious 
Admiral of the U-boats All effective new construction was 
henceforth to be monopohsed by them 

Thus this br illian t action fought by the Royal Navy to protect 
an allie d convoy to Russia at the end of the year led directly to a 
major crisis m the enemy’s naval pohcy, and ended the dream of 
another German High Seas Fleet 


J* 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE OFFENSIVE IN THE ^THER 


The Bnineval Raid, Februaiy 27, 1942 - Invaluahle Prizes ~ A 
Missing Detail - “Lichtenstein” — A Fine Exploit — Douhti About the 
Accuracy of Our Bombing - Devices to Guide the Bombers - “Gee” - 
“Oboe” - H^S - Plans for a New Bombing Offensive on Germany - 
Slow Piogress in the Production of H2S - Effects of the Device on the 
Anti-U-Boat Campaign - The A S V Equipment - A Position- 
Finding Service Shared with the Enemy - Reactions at Hitler s Head- 
quarters to Our New Bombing Offensive - Combating the Gcinian 
Night-Fighter Attack - The Kammhuber Line - The Device Called 
“Window” - Our Flesitation in Using It -Its Rcmaikable Siicces'^ 


j I ) URING the wmtec of 1941 our Intelligence suspected 
I j that the Germans were usmg a new Radar apparatus for 
J — / giving the direction and range of our planes to their anti- 
aircraft guns This apparatus was believed to look like a large 
electric bowl fire Our secret agents, oui listening devices and 
air photographs, soon found out that a 'chain of stations stretched 
along the northern coast of Europe, and that one of them, prob- 
ably containing the new equipment, was established at Bruneval, 
on Cap d’Antifer, not far from Havre On December 3, 1941, a 
squadron leader of the Photographic Reconnaissance Unit hap- 
pened to visit our Inteihgence Centre and learnt of our suspicions 
On His own initiative he flew over next day and spotted the 
apparatus On December 5 he made another sortie and took a 
briJhant and successful photograph Our scientists found that it 
was exactly what they expected Although the station was at the 
top of a four-hundred-foot cliff, a shelving beach near by provided 
a possible landmg-place, and a Commando raid was planned 
accordmgly 

On the mght of February 27, 1942, m die snow and darkness, 
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a detacliment of paratroops dropped at midnight behind the 
German station on the chff summit, and held the defenders at bay 
With them went a carefully briefed party of sappers and an R A F 
radio mechamc, with instructions to remove as much of the 
equipment as they could, sketch and photograph the rest, and if 
possible capture one of the German operators In aU this they 
succeeded, although a hitch m the time-table cut down their 
working period from half an hour to barely ten minutes Most 
of the equipment was found, dismantled under fire, and earned 
to the beach Here the Navy was waitmg and took the party off 
We thus became the possessors of vital portions of a key piece of 
equipment m the German Radar defences and gathered informa- 
tion which greatly helped our air offensive 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Supplemented by a rapidly increasmg network of agents who 
were specially briefed in Radar intelligence, and by friendly 
neutrals who brought back information from the occupied 
countries, our knowledge of the German defences grew all 
through 1942 In speakmg of ''agents” and "friendly neutrals” 
it would be fair to single out the Belgians for special mention 
In 1942 they provided about 80 per cent of all "agent” informa- 
tion on this subject, mcludmg a vital map, stolen from the German 
Officer Commanding searchhght and radar equipment for the 
more northerly of the two sectors of the German mght fighter 
line m Belgium It was this map, m conjunction with other 
mformation, which enabled our experts to unravel the system of 
the German air defence By the end of the year we knew not 
only how the hostile system worked, but how to cope with it 

One detail however was still missmg, and not to be discovered 
for many months Towards the end of the year Professor Lmde- 
mann, now Lord Cherwell, told me that the Germans had fitted 
their night fighters with a new kind of Radar set Little was 
known about it except that it was called "Lichtenstein” and was 
designed for hunting our bombers It was imperative to find out 
more about it before the start of our air offensive On the night 
of December 2, 1942, an aircraft of 192 Squadron was presented 
as a decoy It was attacked many times by an enemy mght 
fighter radiating the Lichtenstem transmissions Nearly all the 
crew were hit The special operator listening to the radiations was 
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severely wounded m the head, but continued to observe with 
accuracy The wireless operator, though badly injured, was 
parachuted out of the aircraft over Ramsgate, and survived Vv^ith 
the precious observations The rest of the ciew flew the plane out 
to sea and alighted on the water because the machine was too 
badly damaged to land on an airfield They were rescued by a 
boat from Deal The gap m our knowledge of the Geiman night 
defences was closed 

•k ic 'k -k "k 

Late m 1940 Professor Lindemann had begun to laise doubts in 
my mind about the accuracy of our bombing, and m 1941 I 
authorised his Statistical Department to make an mvestigation at 
Bomber Headquarters The results confirmed our fears Wc 
learnt that although Bomber Command beheved they had found 
the target two-thirds of the crews actually failed to strike withm 
five miles of it The air photographs showed how httle damage 
was bemg done It also appeared that the crews knew this, and 
were discouraged by the poor results of so much hazard Unless 
we could improve on this there did not seem much use m con- 
tinumg night bombmg On September 3, 1941 , 1 had mmuted 

Prime Minister to Chef of Air Staff 

Tins IS a very serious paper [by Lord CherwcU, on the results of 
our bombing raids on Germany m June and July], and seems to require 
your most uigent attention I await your proposals for action 

Several methods had been proposed to guide bombers to then 
targets by radio aids, but until we recognised how maccuiate our 
bombmg was there seemed no reason to embark on such com- 
plications Now attention was focused on them We had 
developed a device called ''Gee”, by which radio pulses were sent 
out simultaneously from three stations far apart in England By 
exact timmg of their arrival at an aircraft it could fix its position 
withm a mde This was an improvement, and wc began to use 
It on a large scale about ten days after the Bruneval laid With 
Its aid we struck at most of the Rulrr, but it could not reach deep 
enough mto Germany. Lubeck and Rostock were also bombed 
at this time, but not by "Gee” Another device on similar lines 
called "Oboe” was much more accurate But smcc it mvolved 
flying for a considerable time m a straight line the bombers were 
exposed to great dangers from A A fire And, as with "Gee”, 
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the radio waves foi which it was designed were too short to curve 
round the eaith’s surface, hence it could only be used up to 
distances at which the aircraft was above the horizon — say 200 
miles at 25,000 feet This hmited senously the regions we could 
attack Somethmg better was needed 

Smce 1941, when the idea had been shown to be feasible, 
Lmdemann had argued that a Radar set mounted m the aircraft 
Itself could throw on to a screen m the cockpit a map of the 
ground over which it flew If the bomber navigated with the 
aid of “Gee” or other methods to within say fifty miles of the 
target it could then switch on this apparatus and drop its bombs 
through cloud or haze without possibility of jamming or mter- 
ference Distance would not matter, as the plane would carry its 
Radar eye with it wheiever it went and the eye could see m the 
dark 

This device, which afterwards became well known by the 
code-name HgS, encounteied many obstacles, and I was for some 
time warned that it could not be achieved But, as the foUowmg 
minutes show, I persisted m piessmg the theme, and eventually 
It worked well Special ultra-short waves were used The shorter 
the wave the clearer the picture became on the aircraft’s screen 
The tr ans mitting machine for these micro-waves, as they were 
called, was entirely a Biitish mvenuon, and it revolutionised the 
Radio war both on land and at sea It was not until it fell mto 
German hands that they were able to copy it But all this lay m 
the future In this critical period there was httle to go on except 
scientific theories The first step was to make a working model 
If that functioned, then we still had to produce it m numbers, fit 
It mto oui planes, and teach the crews how to use it If too much 
time were spent on experiment manufactuie would be delayed, 
and so would accuracy of bombmg 

★ ★ ★ Vr 

Piime Munster to Secretary of State for Air 14 Apr 42 

We aie pkcmg great hopes on our bombei offensive against 
Germany next wmter, and we must spare no pams to justify the large 
proportion of the national effort devoted to it The Air Mimstry’s 
responsibility is to make sure that the maximum weight of die best 
type of bombs is dropped on the German aties by the aircraft placed 
at their disposal Unless we can ensure that most of our bombs really 
do some damage it will be difficult to justify the pre-emmence we are 
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according to tins form of attack The following seem to be needful 
for success 

(i) To make sure that crews are practised in the use of blind bomb- 
ing apparatus, which should be installed by tins autunni in most 
of our night bombers 

(ii) To discover any difficulties which navigators may find in the 
use of sextants for astro-navigition, overcome them, and make 
sure they employ this method to get them witlnn twelve to 
fifteen miles of the target, after winch the bhnd bombnig equip- 
ment comes into play 

(ill) To make certain that the large number of bombers we expect 
to get will not be immobdised by bad weather Tins will entail 
preparing adequate runways, honnng devices, and possibly fog- 
clearing gear on the aerodromes, and de-icmg and bhnd-landing 
equipment, &c , on the planes 

(iv) To insist that a sufficient supply of incendiary and high-charge- 
weight-ratio bombs is available, even if this imphes relaxing the 
penetration specifications I raised this matter last July, and 
was assured there would be no shortage, but I gather that the 
i,ooo-lb and 500-lb bombs winch form the bulk of our loads 
are still of the old inefficient type 

We must expect that the enemy will improve his defences, both 
ground and air Various counter-measures are, I understand, in sight, 
winch we are quite properly holding up for the time being No doubt 
you will see that everything is concerted so that we can install and use 
each of them immediately it is deemed desirable 

Three weeks later I held a meetmg and authorised an emeigcncy 
programme 

Prime Munster to Secretary of State for Atr 6 May 42 

I am glad to Icani that the numerous matters raised m my minute of 
April 14 are in hand 

I hope that a really large order for H2S has been placed, and that 
notlnng will be allowed to stand in the way of getting this apparitus 
punctually If it fulfils expectations it should make a big diffticnce in 
the coming winter 

Your statement that the Munstry of Aircraft Production cannot 
supply medium capacity bombs in quantity before the end of tins ycai 
IS most surprising Last July I wrote to you on this subject, and you 
icphcd that they had been promised at an early date Now it seems 
that they are still awaitmg hammer tests, etc Surely it would be 
better to drop plenty of high explosive in any thin-wallcd contamcr 
than waste so large a proportion of our bombing effort 
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Although all the essential matters are bemg dealt with, there are so 
many facets of the task which have to be completed at the proper 
time that it might be a good thing to appoint some one man to be 
responsible for taking the necessary action by the proper dates and 
tendering a montlily report I have heard Sir Robert Renwick 
mentioned as a man of drive and business experience who has already 
rendered valuable service in connection with ‘‘Gee” Perhaps you 
might think he is a good man for this purpose It would be most 
unfortunate if we found later on that the bombing programme was 
held up because one or other of the items was lagging behind 

The manufacturers had some misgivmgs, but on June 7 I was 
able to write 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for Air 7 June 42 

I have learnt with pleasure that the preliminary trials of H2S have 
been extremely satisfactory But I am deeply disturbed at the very 
slow rate of progress promised for its production Three sets in August 
and twelve in November is not even beginning to touch the problem 
We must msist on getting, at any rate, a sufficient number to hght up 
the target by the autumn, even if we cannot get them into all the 
bombers, and nothing should be allowed to stand in the way of this 
I propose to hold a meetmg to discuss this next week and to see 
what can be done The relatively disappointing results of our second 
big raid make it doubly urgent 

I am glad you have arranged with the Mmister of Aircraft Produc- 
tion for Sir Robert Renwick to make a personal effort to accelerate 
production of the needed radio equipment But I hope you will not 
let him disperse his efforts on too many bits of apparatus The main 
thing is to hit the target, and tins we can do with HgS All the other 
Items are of course useful, but nothmg like so urgent 

It IS most necessary that traimng, aerodromes, runways, and bombs 
should all be synchronised, and it was for tins reason that I suggested 
It might be well to put Sir Robert Renwick in charge of the whole 
thing The difficulty of co-ordinating aU these matters is obvious, but 
the urgent need is clear If you do not wish Sir Robert Renwick to 
undertake it, I trust you will appoint some other individual to be 
responsible for ensuring that everything marches in step, so that we 
arc not faced at the end by some missing item I do not think it is 
sufficient to leave tbs matter to the ordmary processes of departmental 
organisation 

As to the bombs, you told me in your minute of July 19, 1941, that 
a production order had been placed for 500-lb special bombs, and 
that you were proceeding with the design of a larger one It has been 
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Stated at several meetings that you entiiely agreed that they were 
superior to the General Purpose bomb, and I am disappointed that 
such a large proportion of our effort should still be applied to carrying 
bombs with only half the blasting power they might have 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

So vital was HgS to our bomber effort that the Sccrctiiy of 
State for Air took over the matter himself 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for Air 15 June 42 

It IS very good of you to undertake this work yourself Will you 
please however keep in touch with Lord Cherwell, so that he can keep 
you apprised of my pomt of view^ 

1 hope to have an HgS meeting on Wednesday at ii a m 

Early m 1943 the equipment was ready for operations It was 
issued to the pathfinder group which, copymg the German 
example of Kampf Gruppe 100, we had formed some months 
earlier Success was immediate Nor did its usefulness stop at 
bombmg on land For some time our aircraft had carried airborne 
Radar for detecting surface vessels at sea This was called A S V 
But m the autumn of 1942 the Germans had begun to fit their 
U-boats with special receivers for detectmg the signals which it 
sent out They were thus enabled to dive m time to avoid attack 
As a result Coastal Command successes m smkmg U-boats 
dechned and our losses m merchant shippmg increased H2S was 
adapted for use m the A S V role with strikmg advantage In 
1943 It made a defimte contribution to the final defeat of the 
U-boats But until it could be got ready I had to ask the President 
for help, which was granted m full measuie 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 20 Nov 42 

One of the most potent weapons for huntmg the U-boat and protect- 
ing our convoys is the long-range aircraft fitted with A S V equip- 
ment 

2 The German U-boats have recently been fitted with a device en- 
abling them to hsten to our i|-metre A S V equipment, and thus dive 
to safety before our aircraft can appear on the scene As a result our 
day patrols in the Bay have become largely ineffective m bad weather, 
and our night patrols, with searchlight aircraft, have been rendered 
almost entirely useless Sightmgs of U-boats have accordingly declined 
very sharply from 120 m September to 57 in October No improve- 
ment can be expected until aircraft fitted with a type of A S V to 
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which they cannot at piesent hsten, called ‘'centimetre A S V become 
available 

3 One of the mam objects of patrolhng the Bay is to attack U-boats 
in transit to and from the American Atlantic seaboard This region is 
doubly uigent now that so many American convoys pass in the 
vicinity 

4 We can deal with the inner zone of the Bay of Biscay by modify- 
ing and diverting to our Wellmgtons a form of centimetre A S V 
which has been developed as a target-location de\ice for our heavy 
bombers 

5 A more difficult situation arises m the outer zone of the Bay, 
where aircraft of longer range fitted with centimetre A S V are 
essential 

6 The very heavy sinlongs in mid-Atlantic have forced us to 
convert our own Liberators for work in this area This leaves us with 
no aircraft with adequate range for the outer zone of the Bay, unless 
we make a further diversion from a small force of long-range bombers 
responsible for the air offensive agamst Germany Even if tins diversion 
were made a considerable time would necessarily elapse before the 
essential equipment could be modified and mstalled 

7 I am most reluctant to i educe the weight of bombs we are able 
to drop on Germany, as I beheve it is of great importance that this 
offensive should be maintamed and developed to the utmost of our 
abihty throughout the Winter months I would therefore ask you, 
Mr President, to consider the immediate allocation of some thirty 
Liberators with centimetre A S V equipment from the supphes which 
I understand are now available m the Umted States These aircraft 
would be put to work immediately m an area where they would make 
a direct contribution to tlie American war effort 

★ -jJr ★ ★ 

Submaime detection was not our only problem m tbis area 
The Germans had estabhshed two long-range beam stations for 
enabling their aircraft and U-boats to navigate far out m the Bay 
and the Western Approaches One of these was near Brest, and 
the other in North-West Spam Our Ambassador at Madrid came 
to hear about the Spanish station, but mstead of trymg to get the 
Spaniards to close it down, which would have mvolved us in 
endless legal and diplomattc controversy, we were advised by 
Dr R V Jones* to use it ourselves By takmg photographs of 
the equipment we were able to learn how it worked, and hence- 
forward our aircraft and fightmg ships were supphed with a first- 

* This IS the Dr Jones mentioned m Volume II, page 339 (Enghsh edition) 
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class position-finding service which they shared happily with 
the enemy Coastal Command were in fact able to use it to a 
greater extent than the Germans themselves, and it was so effi- 
cient that we built seveial similar beacons for service in Austiaha 
and the Pacific 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

To anticipate the story, our air offensive in 1943 started well, 
and the accuracy of the ‘‘Oboe” attacks worried the Gcimans 
consideiably The news that we were hitting mdividual factories 
on cloudy nights in the Ruhr reached Hitler at his headquarters 
in Russia He immediately sent for Goering and General Martini, 
Director-General of Signals of the Luftwaffe After haranguing 
them he stated that it was a scandal that the British could achieve 
this feat and the Germans could not Martmi replied that the 
Germans were not only able to do it, but had done it in the Blitz 
with the “X” and “Y” beam systems The Fuehier said he would 
not be convmced by words, and demanded a demonstration At 
the cost of considerable effort this was arranged In the meantime 
Bomber Command, guided by “Oboe”, had wrought great 
damage m the Ruhr 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

But we still had to deal with the enemy night fighters, which 
accounted for about three-quarters of our bomber losses Each 
German fighter was confined to a narrow area of the sky and 
was controlled by a separate ground station These ground 
stations had origmaUy formed a hne across Europe, called the 
Kammhuber Lme, after the name of the German general who 
built It As we attempted to pierce or outflank it, so the enemy 
extended and deepened it Nearly 750 of these stations spread 
across Europe ivy fashion from Berlin westwaids to Ostend, 
northwards to the Skagerrak, and southwaids to Marseilles Wc 
found all but six of them, but there were too many to destroy by 
bombmg If they were permitted to stay in operation our 
bombers would have to drive their way through many bundled 
miles of night-fighter “boxes” stretching from the North Sea to 
the target Although the losses in each “box” would rarely be 
bgh, they would rarely be nothing, and in time they might 
cripple our bomber offensive A cheap and wholesale method of 
jammmg the entire system was urgently needed 
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As early as 1937 Professor Lmdemann had prompted me to 
make a very simple suggestion to the Air Defence Research Com- 
mittee This was to scatter from the air packets of tm-foil stops 
or other conductmg material cut to a special length so as to 
simulate a bomber on the enemy’s Radar screens If a cloud of 
these were dropped by our aircraft the enemy fighters would not 
be able to tell which were our bombers and which were our tm- 
foil strips This was later called ‘"Wmdow” The experts were 
doubtful, and the idea had not been tested till four years later, 
when, early m 1942, at Lmdemann’s instigation, highly secret 
trials were held These were conducted by Dr Jackson, one of 
our leadmg spectroscopists, who had jomed the Air Force early 
in the war, and had distmguished himself as a mght-fighter pilot 
The tests were successful, and thereafter “Wmdow” was rapidly 
developed At first sight it seemed that these decoys would have 
to be as large as aircraft m order to give as good an echo But if 
they were cut to the exact length to respond to the enemy Radar 
this was unnecessary and they gave a very much stronger echo for 
their size than an untuned mass of metal like an aeroplane 

An easy and clever way of makmg such ^ ‘tuned dipoles”, as 
they are known techmcally, was worked out m 1942, after a 
certam amount of stimulation from above It was found that 
strips of paper with one side metallised, such as is often used to 
wrap up chocolate, were quite sufficient, if cut to the right length, 
to reflect radio waves strongly Bundles of strips of this sort, 
weighmg only a few pounds, thrown out of an aeroplane would 
flutter down m clouds several yards across and give Radar echoes 
almost exactly like those produced by ordmary bombers It was 
hoped that we might be able to confuse the German Radar if a 
good many bombers strewed clouds of such paper strips about 
the sky, which would give spurious radio echoes and make it 
difficult to disnnguish the echo of the real aircraft As they would 
only be blown along by the wind the echo from the aircraft mov- 
ing at hundreds of miles an hour could m prmciple be disentangled 
from the others But this would be very difficult to do m the few 
mmutes available, and we reckoned that it would harnper, if not 
prevent, accurate gun-laying by the anti-aircraft batteries, and 
make it very difficult for the Radar operators m charge of the 
German ground control to ginde the defendmg fighters to the 
attackmg bombers Our bombers came to hear of it, and wanted 
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to use It at once to save then machines But the snag was obvious 
The device was so simple and so effective that the enemy might 
copy it and use it agamst us If he staited to bomb us agun as he 
had done m 1940 our own fighteis would be equally baffled and 
our own defence system be equally frustrated Fightci Command 
iccordmgly wanted the seciet kept at any rate till we had found 
m antidote Tense contioveis-y ensued 
On June 22, 1943, I convened a Staff Confcicnce of the heads 
Bomber and Fighter Command to decide upon the use of 
"^Wmdow"’ m bombing operations We guessed that the Ger- 
mans must have thought of the device, but even if they adopted it 
the decline of their bomber force and the mounting strength of 
our an attack on Germany would give us the balance of advan- 
tage Our experts were convinced that its large-scale mtroduction 
would reduce oui bomber casualties by more than a third Wc 
diciefoie decided at this meetmg that ‘'Window’^ could be used 
as soon as there was no chance that its imitation by the Germans 
cQuld affect adversely our operations m Sicily Highest priority 
was therefore given to the development, production, and mstal- 
lition of counter-measures in this country 
This work was actively pursued and pressed forward, a leading 
part bemg played by Dr Jackson The first trial of “Window” 
was made m a raid on Hamburg on July 24, 1943 Its effects sur- 
passed expectations Heated controversies, which wc mtercepted, 
between the German ground control operators and the pilots m 
their fighter planes showed the confusion which arose For some 
time our bomber losses dropped to nearly half And up to the 
end of the war, although the German fighter planes mci cased 
fourfold, our bomber losses never reached the same level that 
had been suffered before “Wmdow” was used The advantage 
g lined by its mtroduction was mamtamed by a senes of other 
new radio counter-measures and tactics 
There was, and still is, some argument as to whether we should 
have started usmg “Window” earher So many factors have to be 
considered that it is difficult to give a sharp-cut answer Nobody 
could be certain how strong the German bomber force was m 
the summer of 1943, and it would have been very discouraging 
for our people if bombmg attacks had begun again and our 
defences had proved less effective than three years earher On the 
whole It may be claimed that we released it at about the right time 
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We learnt after the war that a similar proposal had been made by 
a German technician Goeimg was quick to reahse its danger to 
the defence All papers lelatmg to it were at once impounded, 
and the strictest orders issued that it should never be mentioned 
Befoie we started usmg it they reframed for exactly the same 
leasons that had made us hesitate for so long The Germans used 
It ultimately durmg the wmter and sprmg of 1 943-44, but by 
then their bombmg effort was dymg and they pinned their faith 
to rockets and pilotless weapons 
All this will be recorded m due course We have already 
tiespassed seriously upon chronology 
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CHAPTER XVII 


MALTA AND THE DESERT 


Another Four Months' Pause Propoi>ed hy General Atichtnleck - He 
Declines My Invitation to Come Home - Our Grave Differences with 
the Comniander'-in-Chief - Sir Stafford Cripps, on His Indian Mission, 
Confers at Can o - Agreeable hut Futile Discussion - Interrelation 
Between Malta and the Deseit - Malta's Plight Despei ate - Hitler 
Agrees to Take a Hand - Our Efforts to Run Convoys - Admiral 
Vtan's Spirited Attempt in March - Climax of the Geiman Air 
Attack on the Island - The President Lends Me the "‘"Wasp" Carrier - 
Malta Gains the Air Battle - The June Convoy from East and West - 
Only Two Ships Out of Seventeen Reach Harbour ~ German-Italian 
Confcienccs ~ Mussolini Decides on the Assault of the Island - General 
Debbie's Cry for Help - The Piesident Lends Me the ''Wasp" Again 
- General Dohhie's Health Breaks Down - Lord Gort to Succeed 
Him ~ Rommel Plans Hts Offensive - General Auchinleck Seeks 
Further Delay ~ We Send Him Defnite Orders to Attack in June ~ 
He Obeys - My Telegiam to Him of May 20 - His Reply - My 
Personal Militaiy Views ~ A Strategic Pnnciple 


I URING February it became apparent to us that General 
I J Auchinleck proposed to make another four months’ pause 

4 y in order to mount a second set-piece battle with Rommel 

Neither the Chiefs of Staff nor I and my colleagues were con- 
vmced that another of these costly mterludcs was necessary We 
were all sure it was lamentable that British and Imperial armies, 
already numbermg over six hundred and thiity thousand men 
on ration strength, with reinforcements constantly arriving, 
should stand idle for so long a period at enormous expense while 
the Russians were fighting desperately and valiantly along their 
whole vast front Moreover, it seemed to us that Rommel’s 
strength might well grow quicker than our own These con- 
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siderations were fortified by the German renewal of their air 
attack on Malta and the consequent breakdown of our means of 
obstructmg German and Italian convoys to Tripoh Fmally, 
Malta Itself was threatened with starvation unless a steady montloly 
flow of supplies could be mamtained The supreme struggle for 
the life of Malta now began, and grew m intensity duimg the 
whole spring and summer 

General Auchinleck however was not convmced This chapter 
will show the mcreasmg pressure we put upon him, culmmating 
in positive and formal orders to attack the enemy and fight a 
main battle rather than see Malta fall The Commander-m-Chief 
comphed with these orders and made preparations for a general 
offensive m the June period of the dark moon, durmg which we 
planned to run a vital convoy mto the island fortress His delay 
had however lost him the mitiative, and it was Rommel who 
struck the blow 

Pnme Minister to General Auchinleck 26 Feb 42 

I have not troubled you much in these difficult days, but I must now 
ask what are your mtentions According to our figures you have sub- 
stantial superiority in the air, in armour, and m other forces over the 
enemy There seems to be danger that he may gam remforcements as 
fast as or even faster than you The supply of Malta is causing us 
mcreased anxiety, and anyone can see the magmtude of our disasters 
in the Far East 

Pray let me hear from you All good wishes 

General Auchinleck had meanwhile m a paper of fifteen hun- 
dred woids marshalled Ins reasons for not bemg huiried and for 
makmg sure on this occasion of victory m his own time 

On February 27 he reported that he held a strong defensive 
position m the area Gazala-Tobruk-Bir Hacheim, and that enemy 
attack on it should be repulsed with loss The real value of this 
position was that it provided security for Tobruk and therefore 
formed an admiiable base for future offensive action, and his 
intention was to hold it firmly He weighed up his own resources 
and their probable rate of expansion, comparmg them with the 
estimated enemy capabihties, and stated that he thoroughly 
understood the critical nature of the Malta mamtenance situation 
and the need for recovermg landing-grounds in Cyrenaica farther 
forward than those he already held Nevertheless he thought it 
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clear that he would not have reasonable numerical superiority 
before June i, and that to launch a major offensive before then 
would be to iisk defeat m detail and possibly endanger the safety 
of Egypt 

He concluded 

To sum up, my mtentions for Western front are 

1 To continue to build up the armoured striking force in Eighth 
Army forward aiea as rapidly as possible 

2 Meanwhile to make the Gazala-Tobruk and Salum-Maddikna 
positions as strong as possible and push the railway forward towards 
El Adem 

3 To build up in the forward area reserves of supplies for the 
renewal of the offensive 

4 To seize the first chance of stagmg a hmited offensive to regain 
landing-grounds m aiea Derna-Mechih, provided this can be done 
without prejudicmg chances of launching major offensive to recapture 
Cyrenaica or safety of the Tobruk area 

This document engaged the earnest attention of our Chiefs of 
Staff, and we were agreed that, boiled down, it expressed a stand- 
still till June, or even July, without regard to the fate of Malta or 
any other consideration m the world — and there were many 
After the whole matter had been thrashed out and wc found 
ourselves all together I sent the followmg telegram 

Prime Minister to General Auchtnieck 8 Mar 42 

The situation disclosed by your appreciations is very serious and not 
likely to be adjusted by correspondence I should be glad therefore if 
you would come home for consultation at your earliest convenience, 
brmging with you any officers you may require, especially an authority 
on the state of the tanks and their servicing 

Auchinlcck declmcd this mvitation on the ground of the need 
for his presence m Cairo It seemed to me that he conceived 
himself stronger m resistmg fiom his own headquartcis the 
requests which he knew would be made to him 

We returned to the sharp point 

Prime Minister to General Auchinleck 15 Mar 42 

Your appreciation of February 27 continues to cause deepest anxiety 
here, both to the Chiefs of Staff and Defence Committee I therefore 
regret extremely your inabihty to come home for consultation The 
delay you have m mind wiU endanger safety of Malta Moreover, 
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there is no certainty that the enemy cannot remforce faster than you, 
so that after all your waiting you will find yourself m relatively the 
same or even a worse position Your losses have been far less than the 
enemy’s, who nevertheless keeps fightmg For instance, the 7th 
Armoured Division was withdrawn to the Delta to rest although its 
losses were far less than those of the 15th and 21st German Armoured 
Divisions, who came back at you with so much vigour A very heavy 
German counter-stroke upon the Russians must be expected soon, and 
It will be thought mtolerable that the 635,000 men (exclusive of Malta) 
on your ration strength should remam unengaged, preparmg for 
another set-piece battle in July 

2 A hmited offensive to Dema, of which you hold out some pros- 
pect, would have the advantage at any rate of commg to grips with 
the enemy and foremg him to consume hves, mumtions, tanks, and 
aircraft In that case, if he beat your armour you would have to retire 
to your defensive zone But if you beat his armour no one here under- 
stands why you should not press your advantage and go farther 

4 I have done everythmg in my power to give you continuous 
support at heavy cost to the whole war It would give me the greatest 
pam to feel that mutual understandmg had ceased In order to avoid 
this, I have asked Sir Stafford Cripps to stop for a day m Cairo about 
19th or 20th on his way to India, and put before you the views of the 
War Cabmet He will bejomed by General Nye, who is proceedmg 
separately, and is fuUy possessed of the Chiefs of Staff’s opimon It is 
impossible for C I G S to leave the centre at this moment 

Prime Minister to General Auchinleck 16 Mar 42 

I ought to have added the foUowmg to my message of March 15 
If, as the result of all discussions, it is decided that you must stand on 
the defensive until July, it will be necessary at once to consider the 
movement of at least fifteen air squadrons from Libya to sustam the 
Russian left wmg in the Caucasus 

At tbs time Sir Stafford Cripps was passmg though Cairo on 
bs Indian Mission He had been of course m full agreement with 
the hne we were takmg at home I therefore hoped that he might 
by bs personal force bring about a solution on the spot How- 
ever, when he got to Cairo he only touched upon the surface of 
tbngs His mmd was no doubt full of the Indian problem, about 
wbch he had bgh hopes and strong views 

Sir Stafford Cripps to Prime Minister 21 Mar 42 

I am very satisfied with the atmosphere at Cairo after our talks 
Last night I had long and most friendly talk with Auchmleck, Nye, 
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Tedder, Cunniiiglnm’s deputy, and Monckton, at which I went 
thiough my telegram to you in detail They wcie ill most helpful 
ind co-operative When I first arrived I felt a rather prickly atmo- 
sphere, which was also apparent on Nye’s arrival That has now com- 
pletely disappeared, and everyone, including Nye, was most happy 
when we left early tins morning I do not think theie will be iti) 
need for you to tioublc to come out, and I think you would find 
journey long and difficult I hope you will get all additional detail 
you want from Nye before he returns home I have no doubts is to 
Auchinlcck’s offensive [spiiit], but I think his Scottish caution and 
desire not to mislead by optimism cause Inm to overstress in statement 
the difficulties and uncertainties of situation I am convinced of his 
determination to face these, and am sure that it will help him very 
much if he can now be made to feel that all misunderstandings arc at 
an end and there is no more questiomng of his desire to take offensive 
If you accept situation as detailed in my long telegram, as I much hope 
you will, It would, I am sure, help if you could send Auchinleck i 
shoit friendly telegram expressing your satisfaction that he will have 
all possible help from you to Int the target at the appointed time 

I was very ill-content with all this, and the long telegram of 
technical detail which accompanied it Cupps had gone on to 
India, so I telegraphed to General Nye, who had left home in a 
lobust mood 

Prime Minister to General Nye (Cairo) 22 Mar p 

1 have heard from the Lord Privy Seal I do not wonder every- 
thing was so pleasant, considering you seem to have accepted every- 
tlnng they said, and all me have got to accept is the probable loss of 
Malta and the Army standing idle, while the Russians arc resisting the 
German counter-stroke desperately, and while the enemy is reinforcing 
himself in Libya faster than we are 

2 Do not hasten your return, but go into the questions of tank 
ser\nceabihty, armament, and the use of man-power m the Middle 
East searchingly 

3 Also let me have precise answers to your twenty questions by 
cable m good time before you leave, so that we cm comment on them 
here 

4 Finally, try to form an opmion about possibility of enemy 
offensive, either from the west or across the sea from Greece, the 
latter (a) by air or (b) by ships This of course would alter the picture 
altogether 

★ ★ ★ ★ T«e- 
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The interrelation between Malta and the Desert operations 
was never so plain as m 1942, and the heroic defence of the island 
in that year formed the keystone of the prolonged struggle for the 
maintenance of our position m Egypt and the Middle East In 
the bitter land fighting m the Western Desert the outcome of each 
phase was measuied by a hand’s-breadth, and frequently depended 
on the rate at which supplies could reach the combatants by sea 
For ourselves this meant the two or three months’ voyage round 
the Cape, subject to aU the peiils of the U-boats, and the employ- 
ment of enormous quantities of high-class shipping For the 
enemy there was only the two or tliree days’ passage across the 
Mediteiranean fiom Italy, involving the use of a moderate num- 
ber of smaller ships But athwart the route to Tnpoh lay the 
island fortiess of Malta We have seen m an earher volume how 
the island had been conveited mto a veritable hornets’ nest, and 
how in the last days of 1941 the Germans had been compelled to 
make a supreme, and partially successful, effort to curb its action 

In 1942 the air attack on Malta mounted formidably and the 
plight of the island became desperate In January, while Rom- 
mel’s counter-offensive prospered, Kesselring struck chiefly at the 
Malta airfields Under Geiman pressure, the Itahan Navy used 
battleships to support their Tripoli convoys The Mediterranean 
Fleet, stricken as has been described, could offer only a limited 
challenge to these movements Our submarmes and air forces 
from Malta continued however to take their toll 

In February Admiral Raeder, whose repute at that time stood 
high, sought to convince Hitler of the importance of decisive 
victoiy m the Mediterranean On February 13, the day after the 
successful passage up the Channel by the German battle-cruiseis, 
he had found the Fuehrer in a receptive mood, and his representa- 
tions had at last met with some success The mtervention of the 
Germans in Noith Africa and the Mediterranean, which had 
begun as a purely defensive measure to save their weak ally from 
defeat, was now viewed in a new light as an aggressive means of 
destroymg British powci m the Middle East Raeder dwelt on 
events m Asia and the irruption of Japanese power into the Indian 
Ocean In the course of his statement he said, ‘‘Suez and Basra 
are the western pillais of the British position in the East Should 
these positions collapse under the weight of conceited Axis pressure 
the consequences for the British Empire would be disastious 
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Hitler was impressed, and, having hitherto paid httle attention 
to the unfruitful task of helping the Italians, he now consented 
to press forward his vast plan for the conquest of the whole of 
the Middle East Admird Raeder msisted that Malta was the 
key, and urged the immediate preparation of transpoits for its 
storm 

The favourable situation in the Mediterranean, so pionounccd at the 
present time, will probably never occur again All reports confirm 
that the enemy is making tremendous efforts to pour all available rein- 
forcements into Egypt It IS therefore imperative to take Malta 
as soon as possible and to launch an offensive against the Suez Cana] 
not later than 1942 

As a weaker alternative he suggested 

If A\is troops do not occupy Malta, it is imperative that the German 
All Force continues its attacks on the island to the same extent as 
heretofore Such attacks alone wiU prevent the enemy from rebuilding 
Malta’s offensive and defensive capacity 

Hitler and his military advisers did not relish the plan of sea- 
borne assault The Fuehrer had only recently given orders for the 
final cancellation of the long-term plans for the mvasion of Eng- 
land, which had dragged on since 1940 The slaughter of his 
cherished airborne troops in Crete a year before was a deterrent 
factor It was however agreed at this time that Malta should be 
captured and that German forces should participate Hitler had 
reservations, and continued to hope that the attacks of the Luft- 
waffe would brmg about capitulation, or at least paralyse the 
defence and its activities 

We tiled to run supphes through to Malta from the cast Four 
ships were successful in January, but the February convoy of 
three ships met disaster by air attack In Maich the cruiser Naiad, 
wearmg Admiral Viahs flag, was sunk by a U-boat By May the 
island would be m danger of famine 

The Admiralty were ready to face all risks to carry in supphes 
On March 30 four merchant ships left Alexandi la, with a strong 
escort supported by four hght cruisers and a flotilla Admiral 
Vian, now m the Cleopatra, again commanded By the morning 
of the 33 nd the air attacks had started and heavy Italian warships 
were approachmg Presently the Euryahis sighted four ships to 
the northward, and the British admiral at once turned to attack, 
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while the convoy headed away to the south-west under cover of 
smoke The enemy cruisers retired, but only to return two hours 
later, supported by the battleship Ltttorio and what appeared to 
be two more ciuisers For the next two hours the British ships, 
Vian’s squadron, fought a bold and successful action at these 
fantastic odds to protect the convoy, which meanwhile was 
under heavy attack from German bombers Thanks to the 
effective smoke cover and the fierce defence by the close escort 
and the merchant ships themselves, not a ship was damaged In 
the evening the enemy turned away Four hght cruisers with 
eleven destroyers, m stormy weathei, had held at bay one of the 
most powerful battleships afloat, supported by two heavy cruisers, 
one hght cruiser, and ten destroyers Although the Cleopatra and 
three destroyeis had been hit, aU remamed m vigorous action to 
the end 

I telegraphed 

Prime Minister to Commandernn-Chief Mediterranean 25 Mar 42 

I shall be glad if you will convey to Admiral Vian and all who sailed 
with him the admiration which I feel at tins resolute and brilhant 
action That one of the most powerful modem battleships afloat, 
attended by two heavy and one hght cruiser and a flotilla, should have 
been routed and put to flight with severe torpedo and gunfire mjuries 
in broad dayhght by the fire of British hght cruisers and destroyers 
constitutes a naval episode of the highest distinction and entitles all 
ranks and ratings concerned, and above aU their Commander, to the 
comphments of the British nation 

The convoy had to make for Malta by itself Admiral Vian 
could not refuel there, and so could protect it no farther Little of 
Its precious cargoes reached the defenders of Malta The heavy 
air attacks were renewed as the ships approached the island 
The Clan Campbell and then the Bieconshire were sunk when there 
was only eight miles to go The two remammg ships reached 
harbour only to be sunk there while bemg unloaded Of 26,000 
tons of supphes carried m the four ships only about 5,000 were 
landed Malta got no more for another three months 

This decided us not to send any more convoys until we could 
remforce the island with fighter aircraft Durmg March the 
Eagle had flown m thirty-four, but this was not nearly enough 
Admiral Vian s action had convmced the Germans that the Itahan 
Navy did not mean to fight and that they must lely on their own 
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resources From the beginning of April Kessclring’s air attacks on 
Malt! did very great damage to the dockyard and the ships in 
the harbour Naval vessels could no longer use the island as a 
base, and bcfoie the end of the month all that could move were 
withdrawn 

The Royal An Force stayed to fight for its hfc and for that of all 
the island In those ciitical weeks we often had only a handful of 
serviceable fighters Our men were pressed to the limit of 
endurance to prevent then own annihilation and to keep up the 
constant flow of airciaft that used Malta as a staging base to 
Egypt While the an crews fought and the giound crews toiled 
to service and refuel for the next engagement, the soldieis icpaned 
the stiicLen airfields Malta won through only by the nano west 
margm, and at home we were very anxious 
★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

I now appealed to the President, who clearly saw that the 
island was the key to all oui hopes in the Mediterranean 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt t Api 42 

Air attack on Malta is very heavy There are now in Sicily about 
400 German and 200 Italian fighters and bombers Malta can now 
muster only twenty or thirty serviceable fighters We keep feeding 
Malta with Spitfires in packets of sixteen loosed from Ea<^le earner 
from about six hundred miles west of Malta This has worked a good 
many times quite well, but Eagle is now laid up for a month by defects 
in her steering gear There are no Spitfires in Egypt Argus is too 
small and too slow, and moreover she has to provide the fighter cover 
for the earner launching the Spitfires and for the escorting force We 
would use Victorious^ but unfortunately her lifts arc too small for 
Spitfires Therefore there will be a whole month without any Spitfire 
reinforcements 

3 It seems likely, from extraordinary enemy concentration on 
Malta, that they hope to exterminate our air defence in time to rein- 
force either Libya or their Russian ojffensivc This would mean that 
Malta would be at the best powerless to interfere with reinforcements 
of armour to Rommel, and our chances of resuming offensive against 
him at an eaily date ruined 

3 Would you be wilhng to allow your earner Wa^p to do one of 
these trips provided details are satisfactorily agreed between the Naval 
Staffs^ With her broad hfts, capacity, and length, we estimate that 
Wasp could take fifty or more Spitfires Unless it were necessary for 
her to fuel, Wasp could proceed through the Straits at night without 
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calling at Gibraltar until on the return journey, as the Spitfires would 
be embarked in the Clyde 

4 Thus, instead of not being able to give Malta any further Spitfires 
during April, a powerful Spitfire force could be flown into Malta at 
a stroke and give us a chance of inflicting a very severe and possibly 
decisive check on enemy Operation might take place during third 
week of April 

The response was generous 

President to Prime Minister 3 Apr 42 

Your proposal does not mention availabihty of Furious, which is 
scheduled to leave Umted States April 3 for the Clyde via Bermuda, 
and whose plans show elevators large enough for Spitfires 

Admiral King will advise Admiral Pound through GhornJey that 
Wasp IS at disposal as you lequest if our estimate as to Furious should 
be incorrect 

The Wasp was sent But Malta had to live as well as fight 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, for COS Committee 3 Apr 42 

Tins serious report [from Governor of Malta] should be considered 
with a view to action It seems odd that the small arms ammumtion 
position should be unsatisfactory, having regard to the fact that there 
has been no rifle or machine-gun fighting 
Are we to understand from paragraph i (r) that they are entirely 
meatless^ or have they cattle they can kill, and if so how mniy^ 
What are the plans for the April convoy^ 

2 We certainly have not got “large quantities of transport airciaft”, 
but what can be done with additional large submarmes or fast ships of 
the “A’’ type^ What a pity we did not get hold of the Suicouf and 
keep her on this job * How much can a submarme carry^ What about 
sendmg m vitamins and other concentrates^ 

Prime Minister to First Sea Lord 12 Apr 42 

Can you give me details of the method of supplying Malta by 
submarine^ I understand that removal of certaui batteries greatly in- 
creases the carrying capacity of the submarine, and I would like to 
inform the United States authorities of these details for use in supply- 
ing Corregidor 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

During April and May 126 airciaft weie safely delivered to the 
Malta garrison from the Wasp and Eagle, with salutary results 
The bombmg attacks, which ha^ reached their peak m Apiil, now 
began to slacken, largely as a^sult of great air battles on May 9 
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and 10, when sixty Spitfires which had just arrived went into 
action with destructive effect Daylight raiding was brought to 
an abrupt end In June the stage was at last set for another large- 
scale attempt to relieve the island, and this time it was intended to 
pass convoys through from the east and west simultaneously Six 
ships entered the Mediterranean from the west on the night of 
June II, escorted by the A A cruiser Cairo and nine dcstioycis 
In support was Admiral Curtcis with the battleship Malaya, the 
cainers Eagle and Argus, two cruisers, and eight destroyers Off 
Saidima on the 14th the heavy air attacks began, one mci chant 
ship being sunk and the cruiser Liverpool damaged and put out 
of action That evenmg the heavy covering forces withdrew as 
the convoy approached the Narrows, but next mornmg when 
south of PanteUeria an attack developed by two Italian cruiscis, 
supported by destroyers and numerous aircraft The Biitish ships 
were outranged, and m the ensumg action the destroyer Bedouin 
was sunk and another heavily damaged before the enemy wcie 
driven off, not without loss Repeated air attacks continued 
throughout the day, and three more merchant ships weie lost 
The two surviving ships of the battered convoy reached Malta 
that night 

The eastern convoy of eleven ships was even less fortunate 
Admiral Vian, who agam commanded, now had at his disposal 
much more powerful covering forces of cruisers and destroyers 
than when he had driven off the enemy in March, but he lacked 
the support of any battleship 01 aircraft-carrier, and it was to be 
expected that the mam strength of the Italian Fleet would be 
deployed agamst him After saihng on the nth the convoy met 
heavy and continuous an attack on the 14th, when south of 
Crete That evening Vian learned that the enemy fleet, including 
two LtUono class battleships, had left Taranto presumably to 
mtercept him It was hoped that the British submarines and the 
land-based air attacks from Cyrcnaica and Malta would ciippk 
the enemy durmg his approach One Italian cruiser was hit, and 
later sunk But this was not enough The enemy held on to the 
south-eastward, and our mtcrccption by an overwhelming force 
on the mornmg of the 15 th seemed inevitable The convoy and 
Its escort had to return to Egypt, havmg lost the cruiser Hermtone 
by U-boat, as well as three destroyers and two merchant ships 
by air attack The Royal Air Force losses were also considerable 
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On the Itahan side one heavy cruiser was sunk and a battleship 
damaged, but the approach to Malta from the eastward remained 
sealed, and no convoy agam attempted this passage until Novem- 
ber 

Thus m spite of our gieatest efforts only two supply ships out 
of seventeen got through, and the crisis m the island continued 

★ Tir ★ ★ ★ 

German records show how tense was the uiterplay m enemy 
mmds between Malta and the Desert operations As long as Malta 
could strike with air-power and flotillas upon the enemy’s com- 
munications these were greatly hampeied The reduction of 
Malta to impotence, oi better still its capture, was the mam 
objective, and foi this puipose an ever-growmg German air force 
was gathered on the Sicihan airfields On the other hand, when 
Rommel was active he reqmied the aid of all the air that could be 
mamtamed m Tripoli But then if the attack on Malta were 
hghtened the foi tress rapidly recovered its strikmg power, and by 
extreme exertions began at once to take a heavy toU of the con- 
voys There was no lastmg solution foi the enemy short of the 
conquest of Malta Rommel clamoured for petrol and reinforce- 
ments, but above all for petrol Durmg March and April all the 
heat was turned on Malta, and remorseless aii attacks by day and 
night wore the island down and pressed it to the last gasp 

Early m April Field-Marshal von Kesselring, havmg visited the 
African front, met Mussohm and General Cavallero Kesselimg 
held that the air attack on Malta had put the island out of action 
as a naval base foi some time to come and had severely reduced its 
air menace He reported that Rommel was plannmg to attack m 
June with the object of destioymg the British forces and capturing 
Tobruk T his could be achieved with the additional replemsh- 
ments which would be able to reach him while Malta was vir- 
tually crippled 

Mussolim decided that all piepaiations for the capture of Malta 
should be hastened He asked for German help, and proposed the 
assault for the end of May The operation was called “Hercules”, 
and figures prommently m aU the later April telegrams Cavallero 
ofiered the Itahan Parachute Division of two regiments, a bat- 
tahon of engmeers, and five batteries Hitler gave orders that 
Germans should co-opeiate wuth two parachute battahons, an 
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^engineer battalion, transport aircraft for a lift of one battalion, 
and, by the German Navy, an unspecified number of barges 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

When Sir Stafford Cripps was on Ins way back from India I 
again felt it light to let him know, on his way through Cairo, 
how grievous and uigent was the need for Auchmleck to act, 
and how little content we were with the results of the discussions 
on Ins outward journey 

Prime Munster to Lord Privy Seal (Cairo) 14 Apr 43 

I hope you will not let it be thought that we here are not deeply 
concerned with the prolonged inaction of the Libya Army It seems 
to me quite possible that Rommel wiU grow stronger at a gi cater late 
than our people Now that one submarine flotilla has to go from the 
Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean and the air attack on Malta makes 
It impossible to station bombers there, the route from Italy to Tupoli 
will not be much obstructed Besides this, the Middle East air will be 
increasingly drawn upon for the Indian emergency There 1$ no use 
pressing a general beyond his better judgment, but I should like you 
to know that my opmion and that of the Staffs here is unaltered 

★ ★ ★ Vr ★ 

We were all mdebted to Mr Curtin for allowmg his division 
to remam foi the Descit battle 

Prune Munster to Mr Cuitin (Australia) 15 Apr 43 

I am very much obhged to you foi your deasioii to allow the 
Austnhan 9th Division to remam m the Middle East for the present It 
is fully understood, and was certainly my wish, that United States 
forces should go to Australia unconditionally, and you have always 
been, and will be, perfectly free to decide the movement of all your 
troops 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

Malta cried aloud for help The strain was at many points more 
than could be borne General Dobbie was distressed In March he 
had said that his situation was critical, and on April 20 he reported 
“It has now gone beyond that pomt, and it is obvious that the 
very worst may happen if we cannot replenish our vital needs, 
especially flour and ammunition, and that very soon It is a 
question of survival ” A few days later he added that bread con- 
sumption was being cut by a quarter and supplies would now last 
only until mid-June 
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I was prepared to run seiious naval risks to save Malta, and the 
Admiralty were in full accord We prepared, and kept the option 
m hand, to send Admiral Somerville with all his earners and the 
Wai spite thiough the Canal mto the Mediterranean, and to carry a 
convoy thiough to Malta, hopmg to brmg about a general 
engagement with the Itahan Fleet on the way I asked the Presi- 
dent to allow the Wasp to do a second trip with Spitfires ‘‘With- 
out this aid I fear Malta will be pounded to bits Meanwhile its 
defence is wearmg out the enemy’s Air Force and effectively aid- 
mg Russia ” The President responded as I hoped “I am pleased 
to say,” he rephed on April 25, “that Wasp is to be made availaj^le 
for the second trip with Spitfires for Malta ” ' 

Prime Minister to Chef of Air Staff 25 Apr 42 

Now that the Piesident has agieed about Wasp, let me know the 
programme for feeding Malta with Spitfires, week by week, durmg 
the next eight weeks 

Former Naval Pet son to Piesident Roosevelt 29 Apr 42 

Most grateful for youi telegram about Madagascar, for winch all 
goes forward Also for allowmg Wasp to have another good stmg 

ic ir -k 'k 

It may be well here to complete the story of the Wasp On May 
9 she successfully dehvered another all-important flight of Spit- 
fires to strugghng Malta I made her a signal, “Who said a wasp 
couldn’t sting twice^” The Wasp thanked me foi my gracious 
message Alas, poor JTflsp ' She left the dangerous Mediterranean 
for the Pacific, and on September 15 was sunk by Japanese tor- 
pedoes Happily her gallant crew were saved They had been a 
link in our cham of causation 

k k k k k 

Disturbmg news in April arrived about General Dobbie Up to 
this moment he had been magnificent, and from all parts of the 
Empire eyes were turned on him— a Cromwelhan figure at flie 
key point But the long stram had worn him down I received 
this news with very deep legret, and I did not at first accept what 
I was told However, a successor had to be chosen I felt that m 
Lord Gort, the Governor of Gibraltar, would be found a warrior 
of the truest mettle Mr Casey was flymg out via Gibraltar to 
take up his appomtment in Cairo as Munster of State, and I 
entrusted him with full explanations to Gort 
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Mr Clairchill to Visamnt Gort 25 Api 42 

I iviil myself of the Minister of State’s jouincy through Gibi iltii 
xnd Malta to send you these few lines It may be that, as he will 
explain to you, a change will be required at a most critical juncture in 
the commaxid of Malta If this should be so, we all feel you arc the 
man of all others to render this vitally important service You may be 
sure that I shall do everything m my powci to carry \ heavy convoy 
of supplies into Malta in the latter part of June, and that meanwhile 
the supply of Spitfires from the west will be continual 

I am delighted with all the leports we get of the splendid way in 
which you have organised Gibraltar and maintained the high monic 
of Its garrison Should you be required for tins further service you 
will be equipped with ample powers, and will carry with you the 
full confidence of His Majesty’s Government and of your sincere 
friend 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Meanwhile Rommel was planning his offensive About its 
timing he said, ‘‘The Panzer Army is to attack as soon as possible 
after the capture of Malta If the operations against Malta should 
extend beyond June i it may be necessary for the Army to attack 
without waiting for the capture of the island ” His plan of April 
30 reckoned to destroy the British forces in the field by the even- 
mg of the second day, after which Tobruk was to be captured by 
a surprise attack This however depended on his getting the rein- 
forcements and the supplies of oil, munitions, vehicles, and food 
which he had specified He also asked what extra help he could 
expect in the air and at sea, and hoped that Italian heavy nival 
forces and assault boats would “hold down the British Fleet based 
on Alexandria ” 

Cavallero visited Africa on May 6 to discuss the forthcoming 
attack He considered — and so did we in London — that the 
capture of Tobruk was an essential condition for further Axis 
advance If Tobruk were not taken, the Gazala line, or even west 
of It, was his limit All must be completed by June 20, as some 
of the air forces to be used in Cyrenaica would have to withdraw 
thereafter “for operations elsewhere’’ Owing to Benghazi luv- 
mg reached a capacity of two thousand tons a day, Rommel’s 
requirements could be met, but there was no hope of more trans- 
port from either German or Italian sources 

'k ic i< 'k 
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Rommel’s intentions may be contrasted with General Auchm- 
leck’s, who presently sent a telegram m which he offered to stand 
on the defensive m the Deseit and send considerable remforce- 
ments to India This was entirely contrary to our ideas I rephed 

Prune Minu>ter to General Auchinleck' 5 May 42 

Wlnle we are grateful to you for your offer to denude the 
Middle East further for the sake of the Indian danger, we feel that the 
greatest help you could give to the whole war at this juncture would 
be engage and defeat the enemy on your western front All our direc- 
tions upon this subject remam unaltered in their purpose and vahdity, 
and we trust you will find it possible to give full effect to them about 
the date which you mentioned to the Lord Privy Seal 

Soon there arrived another telegram from General Auclnnleck 
seekmg further to postpone the engagement of his army I 
referred this to all my colleagues, mihtaiy and pohtical 

Pi me Minuter to General Auclnnleck 8 May 42 

The Chiefs of Staff, the Defence Committee, and the War Cabmet 
have all earnestly considered your telegram m relation to the whole 
war situation, having particular legard to Malta, the loss of which 
would be a disaster of first magmtude to the British Empiie, and 
probably fatal m the long run to the defence of the Nile Valley 
2 We are agieed that m spite of the risks you mention you would 
be right to attack the enemy and fight a major battle, if possible dunng 
May, and the sooner the better We are piepared to take full responsi- 
bihty for these general directions, leaving you the necessary latitude 
for their execution In this you will no doubt have regard to the fact 
that the enemy may himself be planning to attack you early m June 

As a result of these hard discussions it was decided to send 
General Auchmleck definite oideis which he must obey 01 be 
leheved This was a most unusual pioccdure on our part towaids 
a high military commander 

Prime Minister to General Auchmleck 10 May 42 

The Chiefs of Staff, the Defence Committee, and the War Cabmet 
have again considered the whole position We are determined that 
Malta shall not be allowed to fall without a battle bemg fought by 
your whole army for its retention The staivmg out of this fortress 
would mvolve the surrender of over 30,000 men. Army and Air Force, 
together with several hundred guns Its possession would give the 
enemy a clear and sure bridge to Africa, with all the consequences 
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flowing fiom tint Its loss would sever the on loutc upon which both 
you and India must depend for a substantial pait of your airciaft rein- 
forcements Besides this, It would compromise any offensive against 
Italy, and future plans such as ‘‘Acrobat” and “Gymnast” Compared 
with the ceitainty of these disasteis, we consider the risks }ou have set 
out to the safety of Egypt are definitely less, and we accept them 

2 We therefore reiterate the views we have expressed, with this 
qualification — that the very latest date for engaging the enemy which 
we could approve is one winch provides a distraction in time to help 
the passage of the June dark-period convoy 

Tliete was a consideiable pause, duiing which we did not know 
whether he would accept oi lesign 

Prime Mumtei to General Auchinleck 17 May 43 

It IS necessary for me to have some account of your gcneial intentions 
in the hght of our recent telegrams 

At length his answer came 

General Auchinleck to Prime Minister 19 May p 

My intention is to carry out the instructions of youi message of 
May 10 

2 I am assummg that [your telegram] is not meant to imply that 
all that IS required is an operation solely to provide a distraction to 
help the Malta convoy, but that the piimary object of an offensive m 
Libya is still to be the destruction of the enemy forces and the occupa- 
tion of Cyrcnaica as a step towards the eventual expulsion of the enemy 
fiom Libya If I am wrong m this assumption, then I should be so 
mfoimcd at once, as plans for a major offensive differ cnUiely from 
those designed merely to produce a distraction I am proceeding as if 
my assumption is right 

3 Assummg that a major offensive is to be earned out but that its 
inception must be so timed as to provide distraction to help the Malta 
convoy, the actual moment of the launching of the offensive will be 
governed by three considerations — ^first, the saihng date of the convoy, 
second, enemy action between now and then, third, the relative air 
strength of the enemy and ourselves All these are under close and 
continuous examination here 

4 There are strong signs that the enemy intends to attack us in the 
immediate future If he does attack, our future action must be governed 
by the results of the battle and camiot be forecast now 

5 Assuming that the enemy docs not attack us first, it is my intention 
that General Batchie shall launch his offensive in Libya on the date 
which will best fit in with the object of providing the maximum 
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distraction for the Malta convoy, and at the same time ensure the 
fullest degree of readmess in the forces cariymg out the offensive 
These considerations are mutually conflicting, as you will reahse, and 
entail a ceitam degree of comproimse which it will be my responsi^ 
bihty in consultation with the other Commanders-in-Chief to deter- 
mine The importance of avoiding an abortive attack has already been 
fully set out [by us] and does not need further explanation from 
me 

I replied at once 

Pnme Mimster to General Auchmleck 20 May 42 

Your inteipretation of the instructions contained m mine of May 10 
IS absolutely conect We feel that the time has come for a trial of 
stiength in Cyrenaica, and that the survival of Malta is mvolved 
Of couise we reahse that success cannot be guaranteed There are 
no safe battles But whether tins one arises from an enemy attack 
and youi forestallmg or manoeuvring counter-stroke, or whether it has 
to be undei taken by you on its own, we have full confidence m you 
and your gloiious army, and whatever happens we will sustam you by 
every means in our powei 

I should personally feel even greater confidence if you took direct 
command yourself, as m fact you had to do at Sidi Rezegh On this 
however I do not press you in any way 

Ought not the New Zealand Division to be neirei the battle-front^ 
If you want any help in deahng with the New Zealand Government 
pray recur to me 

The last two suggestions were not accepted by General 
Auchmlcck He gave his reasons We shall see how the Geneiai 
was forced by events to take both these steps But, alas, too late^ 

General Anchmleck to Pnme Mimster 22 May 42 

I am now absolutely clear as to my task, and I will do my utmost 
to accomphsh it to your satisfaction 

Am most grateful for your most generous expression of confidence 
m the army I command and m myself and for the assurance of your 
support, the measure of winch has been proved to us so often and so 
amply m the past 

Much as I would like to take command personally in Libya, I feel it 
would not be the right course to pursue I have considered the possi- 
bihty most carefully, and have concluded that it would be most diffi- 
cult for me to keep a right sense of proportion if I became immersed 
in tactical problems m Libya I feel that a situation may arise almost 
at any time when I shall have to decide whether I can continue to 
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reinforce ind sustain the Eighth Aimy without sciious hindrance, or 
whether I must hold back and consider the building up of our Northern 
Front, which I am now weakening in order to give General Ritchie 
all the help possible On balance I think my place is here, but you 
can rely on me, I hope, to adapt myself to the situation and to take 
hold if need arises I am in very close touch with General Ritchie and 
he IS fully m my imnd I hope all will be well 

I have considered fully the desirability of bringing the New Zcahnd 
Division out of Syria into Egypt Apart from the political aspect, 
which I am suie you could settle as you so kindly offer to do, there 
are other considerations I am loth to denude Syiu of troops just now, 
partly because of the uneasy political situation m the countiy itself and 
partly because of the possible effect on the Turks, of whose attitude I 
am not too sure I am already bringing loth Indian Division, a 
well-trained foimation, from Iraq to reinforce Eighth Army should 
need arise, and have meanwhile sent up a brigade of 4th Indian Division 
as an interim icmforccmcnt With these reinforcements the Eighth 
Army will almost reach saturation point so far as power to provide 
the Army with food and water is concerned 

Once more I thank you for your most sustaining message There 
will be hard fighting, as there was before I have great confidence m 
our troops and in our dispositions I have a firm hope of victory, and 
pray that it may lead to greater things 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

About this time also I drafted a message to the Genet al which 
expressed my own military convictions On reflection I did not 
send It, as I did not wish to trespass too much on his own domain 

The following is quite unofficial and private 

1 It certainly looks as if the enemy will himself attack you soon I 
do not fully share your view that this would give Eighth Army its best 
chance Although many famous victories have been won by the repulse 
of an assailant followed by a counter-stroke, I cannot help thinking at 
this time of Napoleon’s preconceived rupturing counter-stroke at 
Austerhtz We have often been inclined to think that Germans arc 
particularly vexed when some well-thought-out phn on which they 
are working is upset by the unexpected This would seem to apply 
ill the more in these days when the unimpeded initiative is of special 
value to armoured forces In short, the picture of two separate battle 
plans, theirs and ours, clashing upon each other mokes a powerful 
appeal to the mind We may be given good opportunities for timing 
a blow upon the enemy at his most vulnerable moment 

2 Pray excuse these rudimentary thoughts upon an approaching 
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episode which you have been studying so long Your affairs are so 
much m my mind that I could not resist 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

I have often tried to set down the strategic truths I have com- 
prehended m the form of simple anecdotes, and they rank this 
way in my mmd One of them is the celebrated tale of the man 
who gave the powder to the bear He mixed the powder with 
the greatest care, makmg sure that not only the mgredients but 
the proportions were absolutely correct He rolled it up in a 
large paper spill, and was about to blow it down the bear’s throat 
But the bear blexu first 

If I venture to set this down at this moment m my story it is 
because I am emboldened by the words of Socrates ‘‘The gemus 
of Tragedy and Comedy are essentially the same, and they should 
be wiitten by the same authors ” 
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"SECOND FRONT NOW»" 

April 1942 


The President’s Majestic Plan - At aval of Hopkins and General 
Marshall in London - Their Memorandum, '^Operations in Western 
Europe” - Our Chiefs of Staff Consider the Proposal - My Telegram 
to the President of April 12 - Conference of the Defence Committee, 
April 14 - General MaishaWs Statement - 1 Stress Dangers in the 
Indian Ocean - Hopkins Sustains General Marshall ~ Favourable 
Reception of the Plan ~ My Repot t to the President of April xy - Hi^ 
Gratif cation - My Personal Views ~ Our Imperial Duty to Defend 
India - My Accord ivith a Supreme Cross-Channel Attack in 1943 - 
General Marshall’s Project of a Partial Attempt in 1942 "Sledge- 
hammer” - Other Alternatives French North-West Africa and 
Northern Norway - A Summing Up 


TVI 


EANWHILE the Picsidcnt was also exercised about 
Russia, and with his Staff was developing plans for 
.taking the weight off her 


President to Former Naval Person 2 Apr 42 

As I have completed survey of the immediate and long-range 
problems of the military situations facing the United Nations, I have 
come to certain conclusions which are so vital that I want you to 
know the whole picture and to ask your approval The whole of it 
IS so dependent on complete co-operation by the Umted Kingdom 
and Umted States that Harry and Marshall will leave for London ni 
a few days to present first of all to you the salient points It is a plan 
which I hope Russia will greet with enthusiasm, and, on word fioni 
you when you have seen Harry and Marshall, I propose to ask Stalin 
to send two special representatives to sec me at once I think it will 
work out m full accord with trend of public opinion here and in 
Britain And, finally, I would like to be able to label it the plan of 
the Umted Nations 
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I soon received the following letter from the President 

The WinxE House 

Washington 

April 3, II p m 

Dear Winston, 

What Haiiy and Geo Mai shall will tell you all about has my heart 
and wmJ in it Youi people and mine demand the estabhshment of a 
front to draw off piessure on the Russians, and these peoples aie wise 
enough to see that the Russians are to-day kilhng more Germans and 
destroymg more eqmpment than you and I put together Even if full 
success IS not attained, the htg objective will be 

Go to it^ Syna and Egypt will be made more secure, even if the 
Germans find out about our plans 

Best of luck Make Haiiy go to bed early, and let him obey Di 
Fulton, U S N , whom I am sendmg with lum as super-nurse with 
full authority 

As ever, 
FDR 

On April 8 Hopkms and Geneial Maishall arrived m London 
They brought with them a comprehensive memorandum pre- 
pared by the Umted States Jomt Staff and approved by the 
Picsidcnt 


OPERATIONS IN WESTERN EUROPE 

April 1942 

Western Euiopc is favouicd as the theatre m which to stage the first 
major offensive by the Umted States and Great Britain Only there 
could their combined land and air resources be fully developed and 
the maximum support given to Russia 
The decision to launch this offensive must be made af once, because 
of the immense preparations necessaiy in many directions Until it 
can be launched the enemy in the West must be pmned down and 
kept in uncertainty by luses and raids, winch latter would also gam 
useful information and provide valuable traimng 
The combined invasion forces should consist of forty-eight divisions 
(including mne armoured), of which the British share is eighteen 
divisions (including three armoured) The supporting air forces re- 
quired amount to 5,800 combat aircraft, 2,550 of them British 
Speed is the essence of the problem The prmcipal hmiting factois 
arc shortages of landing-craft for the assault and of shipping to trans- 
port the necessary forces from America to the U K Without affectmg 
essential commitments m other theatres, these forces can be brought 
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over by April i, 1943, but only if 60 per cent of the lift is earned 
by non-U S ships If the movement is dependent only on U S ship- 
ping the date of the assault must be postponed to the late summer of 

1943 

About 7,000 landing-craft will be needed, and current construction 
progiammes must be greatly accelerated to achieve this figure Con- 
currently, preparatory work to receive and operate the large U S 
land and air contingents must be speeded up 
The assault should take place on selected beaches between Havie 
and Boulogne, and be carried out by a first wave of at least six divisions, 
supplemented by airborne troops It would have to be nourished at 
the rate of at least 100,000 men a week As soon as the beach-heads 
are secure armoured forces would move rapidly to seize the line of the 
Oise-St Quentin Thereafter the next objective would be Antwerp 
Since invasion on tins scale cannot be mounted before April i, 1943, 
at earliest, a plan must be prepared, and kept up to date, foi immediate 
action by such forces as may be available from time to time This 
may have to be put into effect as an emergency measure cither (^i) to 
take advantage of a sudden German disintegration, or {h) “as a sacri- 
fice’’ to avert an imminent collapse of Russian resistance In any such 
event local air superiority is essential On the other hind, during the 
autumn of 1942 probably not more than five divisions could be dis- 
patched and maintained In this period the chief burden would fall 
on the U K For example, on Scptcmbei 1 5 the U S could find two 
and a half divisions of the five needed, but only 700 combat iircraft, so 
that the contribution required from the U K might amount to >,000 
aircraft 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Hopkins, much exhausted by his jouincy, fell ill for two 01 
three days, but Maishall started talks with oui Chiefs of Staff at 
once It was not possible to arrange the formal conference with 
the Defence Committee till Tuesday the 14th Meanwhile I 
talked the whole positron over with tire Chiefs of Staff as well as 
with my colleagues We were all relieved by the evident stiong 
American intention to intervene m Europe, and to give the mun 
priority to the defeat of Hitler This had always been the founda- 
tion of our strategic thought On the other hand, neither we nor 
our professional advisers could devise any practical plan for cioss- 
mg the Channel with a large Anglo-American army and landing 
m France before the late summer of 1943 This, as is recorded in 
the paper I had written on my voyage to Washington m Decem- 
ber 1941, and given to the President, had always been my aim 
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and time-table There was also befoie us the new American idea 
of a piehmmary emergency landmg on a much smaller but still 
substantial scale m the autumn of 1942 We were most wilhng 
to study this, and also any other plan of diversion, for the sake of 
Russia and also foi the geneial wagmg of the war 

Havmg meditated upon the President’s memorandum and the 
views of the Chiefs of Staff, I sent the folio wmg message to the 
President 

12 Apr 42 

I have read with earnest attention your masterly document about 
the future of the war and the great operations proposed I am in 
entire agreement in principle with all you propose, and so are the 
Chiefs of Staif We must of course meet day-to-day emergenaes in 
the East and Far East while preparing foi the mam stroke All the 
details are being rapidly examined, and preparations where action is 
clear have already begun The whole matter will be discussed on 
evemng of Tuesday, the 14th, by the Defence Committee, to which 
Harry and Marshall are coming, and I have no doubt that I shall be 
able to send you our complete agreement 

I may say that I thought the proposals made for an mterim operation 
in certain contingencies this year met the difficulties and uncertainties 
m an absolutely sound manner If, as our experts beheve, we can carry 
this whole plan through successfully it will be one of the grand events 
in all the history of war 

On the night of the 14th the Defence Committee met our 
American friends at 10 Dowmng Street This discussion seemed 
so important that I asked Geneial Ismay beforehand to make 
personally the record the substance of which follows 

Mr Churchill opened the Conference by saying that the Com- 
mittee had met to consider the momentous proposal which Mr 
Hopkins and General Marshall had brought over, and which had now 
been fully discussed and examined by the Staffs He had no hesitation 
m cordially acceptmg the plan The conception underlying it accorded 
with the classic prinaples of war — ^namely, concentration against the 
main enemy One broad reservation must however be made — ^it was 
essential to carry on the defence of India and the Middle East We 
could not possibly face the loss of an army of 600,000 men and the 
whole man-power of India Furthermore, Austraha and the island 
bases connecting that country with the Umted States must not be 
allowed to fall This meant that we could not entirely lay aside every- 
tlmg in furtherance of the main object proposed by General Marshall 
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General Marshall said that all wcic in complete agreement as to 
what should be done in 1943 and upon developing the stiongcst ni 
offensive against Germany The availability of troops piesented no 
problem The mam difficulties would be found in piovidmg the 
requisite tonnage, the landmg-ciaft, the aiicraft, and the naval escorts 

There were two points of doubt which had arisen in his discussions 
with the British Chiefs of Staff The first was whethei sufficient 
material would be available from the United States foi the support of 
the Middle East and India The second was on the pricticabihty of 
making a landing on the Continent, other than a laig^ -sc ile laid, in 
1942 We might be compelled to do tins, and we must m any case 
prepare for it He thought that the difficulties should not be insoluble, 
as we should have a great measuie of air control The size of our joint 
air programmes showed that tins would be so, particularly as the 
German campaign against Russia would absorb great resources and 
thus reduce the hazards of oui operations Thus it would be the 
Germans who would have a taste of fighting without air suppoit 
There had not been much time befoie he left the United States to study 
the problem of operations in 1942, and, on the data available, he had 
concluded that they could not be undertaken befoie September If 
they had to be done before then the United States contribution would 
be modest, but whatever was available in the way of American forces 
over here at the time could be used to the full The President had 
particularly emphasised that he wished his armed forces to share to 
the greatest extent possible m whatever might be undertaken 

Sir Alan Brooke said that the Chiefs of Staff were in entire agree- 
ment with General Marshall on the project for 1943 Operations on the 
Continent m 1942 were governed by the measure of success aclnevcd 
by the Germans in their campaign against Russia We had felt that 
matters would come to a head before September 

The Chiefs of Staff entirely agreed that Germany was the mam 
enemy At the same time it was essential to hold the Japanese and to 
ensure that there should be no junction between them and the Germans 
If the Japanese obtained control of the Indian Ocean not only would 
the Middle East be gravely threatened, but we should lose the oil 
supplies from the Persian Gulf The results of tins would be that 
Germany would get all the oil she required, the southern route to 
Russia would be cut, Turkey would be isolated and defenceless, the 
Germans would obtain ready access to the Black Sea, and Germany 
and Japan would be able to interchange the goods of which they stood 
so much in need 

Mr Churchill then added that we were unable for the next two 
or three months to cope unaided with the naval strength winch the 
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Japanese could develop m the Indian Ocean At the moment we had no 
sure knowledge of the Umted States’ naval intentions and movements 
in the Pacific The first essential in that area was to get superiority 
over the Japanese in seaborne aircraft We ourselves would very shortly 
have three an craft-carriers in the Indian Ocean, and these might be 
joined in due course by the Furious 

Mr Hopkins said that if pubhc opinion in America had its wav the 
weight of American effort would be directed agamst Japan Never- 
theless, after anxious discussion the President and the American mihtary 
leaders had decided that it would be right to direct the force of 
American arms agamst Germany It should not be thought however 
that there was any misunderstanding in the minds of the American 
Government as to the position in the Middle East and on the other 
great fronts, such as Russia, Austraha, and the Pacific The American 
decision had been governed by two mam considerations First, the 
United States wished to fight not only on the sea, but on land and m 
the an Secondly, they wished to fight m the most useful place, and 
in the place where they could attain superioiity, and they were desirous 
above all of joining m an enterprise with the British If such an enter- 
prise were to be launched this year the United States wished to make 
the greatest contribution that was possible, whenever it might take 
place When they had suggested September as the earhest date for 
moving they had been largely influenced by the fear of promoting an 
enterprise in winch they could not play an adequate part 

He had sensed public opmion both m America and in the Umted 
Kingdom, and had found it disturbed as to what the Umted States 
Navy was doing There should be no doubt on this pomt The Navy 
would join with the British to the full m bringing the enemy to action 
They were only anxious that they should fight m favourable arcum- 
stances 

With regard to the Austrihan and other theatres, the Umted States 
would certainly discharge their obhgations, but their whole heart 
would be fully engaged m the great plan now proposed The American 
nation was eager to join in the fight alongside the British 

Sir Charles Portal [Clnef of the Air Staff] said that it was necessary 
to bear in mind the difference between air operations across the Chaimel 
and the landing of an Expeditionary Force The former could be con- 
tinued or stopped at will In the latter case however we could not 
take as much or as little as we hked We should have to mamtam the 
an effort for as long as the troops remained on the Continent If there- 
foic wc launched an Expeditionary Force we must be sure that the air 
resources were sufficient to enable operations to be carried through to 
the end 
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In conclusion, Mr Churchill siid that, although it remained to 
work out the details of the plan [for the cross-Channel invasion of 
C943], there was complete unanimity on the framework The two 
nations would inarch ahead together in a noble brotherhood of arms 
He would prepare a message to the President, conveying to him the 
conclusions which had been reached, and also put forward to Inm a 
request for the vital requirements of the Indian Ocean, without which 
the whole plan would be fatally compromised Full preparations could 
now start, and we could go ahead with the utmost resolution It would 
gradually become known that the English-speaking peoples wero 
resolved on a great campaign for the liberation of Europe, and it was 
for c<»nsideration whether a public announcement to this effect should 
in due course be made 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The plan itself was now named, though not by me, “Round- 
up” On this basis all went to work in the utmost good faith and 
goodwill I reported to the President 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 17 Apr 42 

Your envoys will take back with them a full note of our memorable 
mectmg last Tuesday and a detailed commentary on your proposals 
by our Chiefs of Staff I dunk however that you would wnh to have 
at once a short account of the conclusions which were reached 

2 We whole-heartedly agree with your conception of concentiation 
against the main enemy, and we cordially accept your plan, with one 
broad qualification As you will see from my telegram of April 15, it 
IS essential that we should prevent a junction of the Japanese and the 
Germans Consequently, a proportion of our combined resources 
must for the moment be set aside to halt the Japanese advance This 
pomt was fully discussed at the meeting, and Marshall felt confident 
that we could together provide what was necessity for the Indian 
Ocean and other theatres, and yet go right ahead with your mam 
project 

3 The campaign of 1943 is straightforward, and we are starting 
joint plans and preparations at once We may however feel compelled 
to act this year Your plan visualised this, but put mid-September as 
the earliest date Things may easily come to a head before then 
Marshall explained that you had been reluctant to press for an enter- 
prise that was fraught with such grave risks and dire consequences 
until you could make a substantial air contribution, but he left us m 
no doubt that, if it were found necessary to act earlier, you, Mr 
President, would earnestly wish to throw in every available scrap of 
human and material resources We are proceeding with plans and 
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Tf reparations on that basis Broadly speaking, our agreed programme 
iis a crescendo of activity on the Continent, starting with an evei- 
ancreasing air offensive both by night and day and more frequent and 
^large-scale raids, in which United States tioops will take parr 

4 I agree with the suggestion in your telegram of April 2 that you 
should ask Stalin to send two special representatives to see you at once 
about your pkns It will in any case be impossible to conceal the vast 
preparations that will be necessary, but with the whole coast of 
Europe, from the North Cape to Bayonne, open to us we should 
contrive to deceive the enemy as to the weight, the timing, the method, 
and the direction of our attacks It is indeed for consideration whether 
It would not be right to make a public announcement that our two 
nations are resolved to march forward into Europe together in a noble 
brotherhood of arms on a great crusade for the hberation of the 
tormented peoples I will cable you further on this last point 

The President replied 

President to Former Naval Person 22 Apr 42 

I am delighted with the agreement winch v/as reached between you 
and your imlitary advisers and Marshall and Hopkins They have 
reported to me on the unanimity of opmion relative to the proposal 
which they earned with them, and I appreciate ever so much your 
personal message confirming this 

I believe that this move will be very disheartening to Hitlci, and 
may well be the wedge by which Ins downfall will be accomplished 
I am very heartened at the prospect, and you can be sure that our 
Aimy will appioach the matter with great enthusiasm and \igour 
I would like to think over a bit the question of a pubhc annoimcc- 
ment I will let you know my feeling about tins soon 

I believe that any junction between Japanese and Germans is going 
to take a great deal of doing, but realise that the remote prospect of 
this IS something that must be watched 
In the meantime, as you will have seen in the Press, we have had a 
good crack at Jap in by air, and I am hoping that we can make it very 
difficult for them to keep too many of their big ships in the Indian 
Ocean I will have a talk with Pound [who was going to Washington] 
about this in a day or two 

I have a cordial message from Stalin telling me that he is sending 
Molotov and a general to visit me I am suggesting that they come 
here first before going to England Will you let me know if you have 
any other view about this I am quite pleased about the Stahn message 
While our mutual difficulties are many, I am frank to say that I feel 
better about the war than at any time m the past two years 
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I W'lnt to thaiak you for your coidnl icccption of Marshall and 
Hopkins 


Let me now set out my own view, which was peisistcnt, of 
what had so fai been decided and of what I thought should be 
done 

In planning the gigantic enteiprise of 1943 it was not possible 
for us to lay aside all othci duties Our fust Imperial obligation 
was to defend India from the Japanese invasion, by which it 
seemed it was already menaced Moreover, this task boie a 
decisive 1 elation to the whole war To leave four hundred 
milhons of His Majesty’s Indian subjects, to whom we were 
bound m honour, to be ravaged and overrun, as Chma had been, 
by the Japanese would have been a deed of shame But also to 
allow the Germans and Japanese to join hands in India 01 the 
Middle East mvolved a measureless disaster to the Allied cause 
It ranked m my mmd almost as the equal of the retirement of 
Soviet Russia behind the Urals, or even of then making a separate 
peace with Germany At this date I did not deem eithei of these 
contmgencies likely I had faith m the powei of the Russian 
armies and nation fightmg m defence of their native soil Oui 
Indian Empiie however, with all its glories, might fall an easy 
prey I had to place this point of view before the American 
envoys Without active British aid India might be conquered m 
a few months Hitler’s subjugation of Soviet Russia would be a 
much longer, and to him more costly, task Before it was accom- 
plished the Anglo-American command of the air would have been 
established beyond challenge Even if all else failed this would be 
finally decisive 

I was in complete accord with what Hopkms called “a frontal 
assault upon the enemy m Northern Fiance in 1943” But what 
was to be done in the interval The mam armies could not simply 
be prepaimg all that time Here there was a wide diversity of 
opmion General Marshall had advanced the proposal that we 
should attempt to seize Brest or Cherbourg, preferably the lattct, 
or even both, during the early autumn of 1942 The opeiation 
would have to be almost entirely British The Navy, the an, 
two-thirds of the troops, and such landmg-ciaft as were available 
must be provided by us Only two 01 three American divisions 
could be found These, it must be remembered, were very newly 
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raised It takes at least two years and a very strong piofessional 
cadic to foim first-class tioops The enterprise was therefore one 
on which British Staff opinion would naturally prevail Cleaily 
there must be an intensive technical study of the problem 

Ncvcithelcss I by no means rejected the idea at the outset, 
but thcic were other alternatives which lay m my mmd The 
first was the descent on French North-West Africa (Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunisia), which for the present was known as “Gym- 
nast”, and which ultimately emerged m the great operation 
“Torch” I had a second alternative plan for which I always 
hankered and which I thought could be undertaken as well as the 
invasion of French Noith Africa This was “Jupiter” — namely, 
the hbeiation of Northern Norway Here was direct aid to 
Russia Here was the only method of dnect combined mihtary 
action with Russian troops, ships, and air Here was the means, 
by securing the northern tip of Europe, of openmg the broadest 
flood of supphes to Russia Here was an enterprise which, as it 
had to be fought m Arctic regions, involved neither large num- 
bers of men nor heavy expenditure of supphes and mumtions 
The Germans had got those vital strategic pomts by the North 
Cape veiy cheaply They might also be regained at a small cost 
compared with the scale which the war had now- attamed My 
ovm choice was for “Torch”, and if I could have had my full way 
I should have tried “Jupiter” also in 1942 

The attempt to form a bridgehead at Cherbourg seemed to me 
more diificult, less attractive, less immediately helpful or ulti- 
mately fruitful It would be better to lay our right claw on French 
North Africa, tear with our left at the Noith Cape, and wait a 
year without iiskmg our teeth upon the German fortified front 
across the Channel 

Those weic my views then, and I have never lepented of them 
I was however very ready to give Sledgehammer , as the Cher- 
bourg assault was called, a fair run with other suggestions before 
the Planning Committees I was almost certam the more it was 
looked at the less it would be liked If it had been m my power 
to give oiders I would have settled upon Torch and Jupiter , 
properly synchronised for the autumn, and would have let 
^‘Sledgehammer” leak out as a femt through rumour and osten- 
tatious preparation But I had to work by influence and diplo- 
macy m order to secure agreed and harmomous action with our 
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chciished Ally, without whose aid nothing but luin faced the 
woild I did not therefoic open any of these alternatives at oui 
meeting on the 14th 

On the supreme issue we welcomed with relief and joy the 
decisive proposal of the United States to can / out a mass invasion 
of Germany as soon as possible, using England as the spang- 
board We might so easily, as will be seen, have been confionted 
with American plans to assign the majoi piioiity to helping 
Chma and ciushmg Japan But from the veiy start of out alliance 
aftci Pearl Harbour the President and General Marshall, using 
superior to powerful tides of pubhc opinion, saw m Hitler the 
piime and major foe Peisonally I longed to see British and 
American armies shouldei to shoulder in Euiope But I had little 
doubt myself that study of details — landing-craft and all that — 
and also reflection on the main stiategy of the war, would rule out 
‘‘Sledgehammer” In the upshot no military authority' — Army, 
Navy, or An — on either side of the Atlantic was found capable of 
pieparing such a plan, or, so far as I was informed, ready to take 
the responsibility for executing it United wishes and goodwill 
Cannot overcome brute facts 

To sum up I pursued always the theme set foith in my 
memorandum given to the President in December 1941, namely, 
(i) that British and American hberatmg armies should land in 
Eiiiopc in 1943 And how could they land in full strength other- 
wise than fiom Southern England^ Nothing must be done which 
would prevent tins and anything that would promote it (2) In. 
the meantime, with the Russians fighting on a gigantic scale 
from hour to hour against the mam striking force of the German 
Army, we could not stand idle We must engage the enemy. 
This resolve also lay at the root of the President’s thought What 
then should be done in the year or fifteen months that must elapse 
before a heavy cross-Channel thrust could be madc^ Evidently 
the occupation of French North Africa was in itself possible and 
soimd, and fitted into the general strategic scheme 

I hoped that this could be combined with a descent upon 
Norway, and I stiU believe both might have been simultaneously 
possible But in these tense discussions of unmeasuiablc things it 
IS a great danger to lose simplicity and singleness of purpose 
Though I hoped for both “Torch” and “Jupiter”, I never had 
any intention of letting “Jupiter” queer the pitch of “Torch”, 
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it 


Tlic difficulties of focusing and combining in one vehement 
thrust all the efforts of two mighty countries were such that no 
ambiguity could be allowed to darken counsel (3) The only way 
theiefore to fill the gap, before large masses of Biitish and United 
States troops could be brought in contact with the Germans in 
Euiope in 1943, was by the forcible Anglo-American occupation 
of French North-West Afiica in conjunction with the Biitish 
advance westward across the desert towards Tripoh and Tunis 
Eventually, when all other plans and arguments had worn 
themselves out and perished by the way, this became the umted 
decision of the Western Allies 
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Soviet Demands foi the Baltic States - The U S Negative - I W^'cakcn 
in My Opposition ~ Telcgiam to the Pie^ident of March j - A More 
Coidial Peiiod m Anglo-Russian Relations - British Declaration to 
Retaliate with Gas on Germany if Hitler U^ed Gai> Agam<^t Rti<rsta - 
Correspondence with Stalin - Proposal for Molotovas Visit to Lortdon 
and Washington ~ He Arrives in England, May 20 - Conference of 
May 22 ~ Questions of a Cross-Channel Operation in 1942 - The 
Shortage of Landing-Craft - Molotov Asks My Opinion about Rmsian 
Prospects ~ My Assurance that We Should Fight on Whatever Hap- 
pened - Eden Suggests an Anglo-Russian Treaty of Alliance Instead of 
a Teriifonal Agreement - Favourable Turn in the Negotiations - Our 
Russian Guests at Chequers - Agreeable Interchanges tvith Stalin - 
Report to the President - Molotov Returns to London - The Com- 
munique of June II about a Second Front in 1942 I Safeguard Our 
Position by an Aide-Memoire - We Can Give No Promise^ — 
Progress of the Main Struggle on the Russian Front - Fall of Sebastopol 


I Y / HEN Mr Eden had visited Moscow in December 1941 
\ A / he had been confronted by specific demands from the 
V V Russian Government for the recognition of the Soviet 
frontiers m the West as tliey stood at that time The Russians 
were particularly anxious to secure within the frame of any 
general treaty of alliance an explicit recogmtion of then occupa- 
tion of the Baltic States and ff their new frontier with Finland 
Mr Eden had refused to make any commitments on this subject, 
stressing, among other things, the pledge we had given to the 
United States Government not to enter mto any secret agreement 
for territorial revision durmg the course of the war 
At the end of this conference it was agreed that Mr Eden 
should convey the Soviet demands both to the British Cabinet 
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and to the United States, andthat they should be considered m the 
future negotiations for a formal Anglo-Soviet treaty The United 
States Government were fully informed of what had passed 
Then attitude to the Russian proposals was sharp and negative 
In the American view any acceptance of such requests would be 
a direct violation of the prmciples of the Atlantic Charter 
When I was at Washington on the morrow of the American 
entry into the war, and Mr Eden had reported the wishes of the 
Soviet Government to absorb the Baltic States, I had reacted 
unfavourably, as the telegrams printed in the previous volume 
show But now, three months later, under the pressure of events, 
I did not feel that this moral position could be physically mam- 
tamed In a deadly stiuggle it is not right to assume more burdens 
than those who arc fightmg for a great cause can bear My 
opinions about the Baltic States weie, and are, unalteied, but I 
felt that I could not carry them faither forward at this time 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 7 Mar 43 

If Winant is with you now he will no doubt explam the Foreign 
Office view about Russia The increasing gravity of the war has led 
me to feel that the principles of the Atlantic Charter ought not to be 
construed so as to deny Russia the frontiers she occupied when 
Germany attacked her This was the basis on which Russia acceded 
to the Charter, and I expect that a severe process of hquidatmg hostile 
elements in the Baltic States, etc , was employed by the Russians when 
they took these regions at the beginning of the war I hope therefore 
that you will be able to give us a free hand to sign the treaty which 
Stalin dcsiies as soon as possible Everytlimg portends an immense 
renewal of the German invasion of Russia in the sprmg, and there is 
very little we can do to help the only country that is heavily engaged 
witli the Gciman armies 

The President and the State Department however held to their 
position, and, as will be seen, we eventually arrived at a better 
cojiiclusion 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

A more coidial period now intervened m Anglo-Russian 
relations 

Prime Minister to Premier Stalin 9 Mar 43 

I have sent a message to President Roosevelt urging him to approve 
our signing the agreement with you about the frontiers of Russia at 
the end of die war 
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2 I have given express directions that the supplies promised by 
shall not in any way be interrupted or delayed 

3 Now that the season is improving we arc resuming heavy air 
offensive both by day and night upon Germany Wc arc continuing 
to study other measures for taking some of the weight off" you 

4 The continued progress of the Russian armies and the known 
tcinblc losses of the enemy are naturally our sources of greatest en- 
couragement in this trying period 

Pi emter Stalm fo Prime Minister 1 5 Mar 42 

I am very grateful to you for your message handed in at Kuibyshev 
on March 13 

I express to you the appreciation of the Soviet Government for your 
communication regarding measures you have taken to ensure supplies 
to U S S R and to intensify air attacks on Germany 

1 express the firm conviction that the combined actions of our troops, 
m spite of incidental reverses, will in the end defeat the forces of our 
mutual enemy, and that the year 1943 will be decisive in the turn of 
events at the battle-front against Hitlerism 

As regards the first point of your letter, dealing with frontiers of 
USSR, I dunk that it will still be necessary to exchange views 
regarding the text of a respective suitable agreement, 111 the event of 
Its being accepted for the signature of both parties 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

In the general desiie to find ways of helping the Soviet armies 
in the forthcommg German offensive, and the fear that gas, prob- 
ably mustard gas, would be used upon them, I procured the 
consent of the Cabmet to our making a public declaration that if 
gas were used by the Germans agamst the Russians we would 
letaliate by gas attacks on Germany 

Prime Minister to Premier Stalin 20 Mar 43 

Many thanks for your reply of the 15th to my latest telegram 
Beaverbrook is off to Washington, where he will help smooth out 
the treaty question with the President in accordance with the com- 
munications which have passed between us and between our Govern- 
ments 

2 Ambassador Maisky lunched with me last week, and mentioned 
some evidences that the Germans may use gas upon you in their 
attempted spring offensive After consulting my colleagues and the 
Chiefs of Staff, I wish to assure you that Piis Majesty's Government 
will treat any use of this weapon of poison gas agamst Russia exactly 
as if It wa*? directed against ourselves I have been buildmg up an 
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immense store of gas bombs for discharge from aircraft, and we shall 
not hesitate to use these over all suitable objectives in Western Germany 
from the moment that your armies and people are assaulted in this 
way 

3 It IS a question to be considered whether at the right time we 
should not give a public warning that such is our resolve, as the warn- 
ing might deter the Germans from adding this new horror to the many 
they have loosed upon the world Please let me know what you 
think about this, and whether the evidence of German preparations 
warrants the warning 

4 Theic IS no immediate hurry, and before I take a step which may 
draw upon our cities this new form of attack I must of course have 
ample time to bring all our anti-gas precautions to extreme readiness 

5 I trust you will give our new Ambassador the opportunity of 
presenting tins message Inmself, and the advantage of personal dis- 
cussion with you He comes, as you know, almost direct from close 
personal contact with General Chiang Kai-shek, which he has mam- 
tained duiiiig the last four yeais He enjoyed, I beheve, the General’s 
Ingh regard and confidence, I hope and beheve that he will equally 
gam yours He is a pcisonal friend of mme of many years’ standing 

Premier Stalin to Prime Minister 3^ Mar 42 

1 thank you for the message recently transmitted to me by Sir 
A Clark Kerr I have had a long talk with him, and I am convmced 
that our joint work will proceed in an atmosphere of perfect mutual 
confidence 

2 I wish to express to you the Soviet Government’s gratitude for 
the assurance that the British Government will look upon any use by 
the Germans of poison gas against the USSR in the same hght as if 
this weapon had been used against Great Britam, [and] that the British 
Air Force will immediately use against suitable objectives m Germany 
the large stocks of gas bombs held in England 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The President was also at this tune m pleasant relations with 
the Soviets, and we have seen in the last chapter Ins reference to a 
visit by Molotov to Washington He would have preferred the 
envoy to come first to the United States, but Stahn planned 
othciwisc 

Premier Stalin to Prime Minister 23 Apr 42 

Recently the Soviet Government received from Mr Eden the drafts 
of two agreements between the USSR and Great Britam which 
differed m some material respects from the text of agieements which 
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were under discussion wlnle Mr Eden was in Moscow In view of 
the fact that these drifts reveal ficsh diveigcnces of opinion which it 
would be difficult to solve by correspondence, the Soviet Government 
have decided, despite all the obstacles, to send Mr Molotov to London, 
m order, by means of personal discussion, to dispose of ill the nutters 
which stand in the way of the signing of the agreements This is ill 
the more necessary because the question of opening a second fi out in 
Europe (which was raised in the last message addressed to me by the 
President of the United States, in which he invited Mr Molotov to 
go to Wasliington to discuss this matter) calls for a prelinuniry ex- 
change of views between representatives of oui two Governments 
Accept my greetings and my wishes for success in your fight against 
the enemies of Great Britam 

Former Naval Person to Piesident Roosevelt 21 Api 42 

With regard to what you say in your telegram about Molotov’s 
journcyings, I have had a message from Stalin saying he is sending M 
here to discuss certain divergences in the diaft texts of oui agi cement, 
wluch he wants settled as soon as possible He may even be aheady 
on his way You will understand that I cannot now suggest to him a 
change in the order of his visits If and when therefore Molotov bears 
down upon us, I propose to agree to a discussion of our drafts, and 
would hope to clear the main difficulties out of the way But I will 
suggest to him that he should then go on to Washington and sec you 
before anything is finally signed 

Prune MtntUcr to Premier Stalin 24 Apr 42 

I am very giatcful to you for your message of April 23, and we shall 
of course welcome M Molotov, with whom I am confident wc shall 
be able to do much useful work I am very glad that you feel able to 
allow this visit, winch I am sure will be most valuable 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Molotov did not arrive imtil May 20, and foini '^1 discussions 
began the following moinmg On that day and at the two follow- 
ing meetmgs the Russians mamtained their original position, and 
even brought up specifically the question of agreeing to tlic 
Russian occupation of Eastern Poland This was rejected as in- 
compatible with the Anglo-Pohsh Agieement of August 1939 
Molotov also put forward a case for the recognition in a seciet 
agreement of Russia’s claims on Roumama This also was con- 
trary to our understanding with the United States The conver- 
sations at the Foreign Office, which Mr Eden conducted, though 
most friendly, therefore moved towards a deadlock 
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Apait fiom the question of the tieaty, Molotov had come to 
London to Icain our views upon the opemng of a Second Front 
On the moimng of May 22 theiefore I had a formal conversatiou 
with him 

Molotov begin by saying that he had been charged by the Soviet 
Government to come to London to discuss the question of the estab- 
lishment of a Second Front This was no new problem It had first 
been raised nearly ten months ago, and now, more recently, the 
impetus had come from President Roosevelt, who had suggested to 
M Stalin that he (M Molotov) should go to the Umted States to 
discuss tins question Though the mitiative for the present mquiry had 
come from the Umted States, the Soviet Government had thought it 
right that he should proceed to the Umted States via London, smee it 
was upon Great Biitain that the mam task of orgamsing the Second 
Front would mitially fall The commg weeks and months on the 
Russian front were fi aught with serious consequences for the Soviet 
Union and her Alhes The material aid rendered by Great Britam and 
the United States was highly prized and appreciated by the Soviet 
Government Nevertheless the most urgent issues were involved in 
the establishment of a Second Front The object of his visit was to 
learn how the British Government viewed the prospects of drawmg 
off in 1942 at least forty German divisions from the USSR, where 
It seemed that at the present time the balance of advantage m armed 
strength lay with the Germans Could the Alhes do it^ 

In reply I gave Molotov the essence of our combmed thought upon 
future operations on the Continent In all previous wars control of 
the sea had given the Power possessing it the great advantage of bemg 
able to land at will on the enemy's coast, smee it was impossible for 
the enemy to be prepared at every pomt to meet seaborne mvasion 
The advent of air-power had altered the whole situation For example, 
in France and the Low Countries the enemy could move his Air Force 
m a few hours to threatened pomts anywhere along the coast, and 
bitter experience had shown that landing m the teeth of enemy air 
opposition was not a sound military proposition The inescapable 
consequence was that large portions of the Continental coasthne were 
denied to us as places for disembarkation We were forced therefore 
to study our chances at those paits of the coast where our superior 
fighter force would give us control in the air Our choice was, in 
fact, narrowed down to the Pas de Calais, the Cherbourg tip, and part 
of the Brest area The problem of landing a force tbs year m one or 
more of these areas was being studied, and preparations were bemg 
made Our plans were based on the assumption that the landmg of 
successive waves of assault tioops would bring about air battles wbch, 
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if continued over a week or ten days, would lead to the virtual destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s air-power on the Continent Once this was 
achieved and the air opposition removed, landings at othei points 
on the coast could be effected under cover of our superior sea- 
power The crucial point in making our plans and pieparitions wis 
the availability of the special landing-craft required for effecting the 
initial landing on the very heavily defended enemy coastline Un- 
fortunately, our resources in this special type of craft were for the time 
being strictly hmited I said that as far back as last August, at the 
Atlantic meeting, I had impressed upon President Roosevelt the urgent 
need for the United States to build as large a number of tank-landing 
and other assault craft as possible Later, m January of this year, the 
President had agieed that the Umted States should make an even 
larger effort to construct these craft We, for our part, for more than 
a } car had been turmng out as large a number of assault craft as oui 
need for constructing ships for the Navy and Mercantile Marine, 
w Inch had suffered grievous losses, permitted 
Two points should however be borne in mind First, with the best 
will and endeavour, it was unlikely that any move we could make in 
1942, even if it were successful, would draw off large numbers of 
enemy land forces from the Eastern Front In the air however the 
position was different, m the various theatres of war we were already 
containing about one-half of the German fighter and one-third of their 
bomber strength If our plan for forcing air battles over the Continent 
pioved successful the Germans might be faced with the choice either 
of seeing the whole of their fighter air force m the West destroyed m 
action or of making withdrawals from their air strength in the East 
The second point related to M Molotov’s proposition that our aim 
should be to draw off (including those now in the West) not less than 
forty German divisions from Russia It should be noted that at the 
present time wc had confronting us in Libya eleven Axis divisions, of 
which three were German, the equivalent of eight German divisions 
in Norway, and twenty-five German divisions in France and the Low 
Countries These totalled forty-four divisions 
But we were not satisfied with that, and if any further effort could 
be made or plan devised, provided it was sound and sensible, for draw- 
ing the weight off Russia this year, we should not hesitate to put it 
into effect Clearly, it would not further either the Russian cause or 
that of the Alhes as a whole if, for the sake of action at any price, we 
embarked on some operation which ended in disaster and gave the 
enemy an opportunity for glorification at our discomfiture 
M Molotov said that he had no doubt that Great Britain genuinely 
wished for the success of the Soviet Army against the Germans this 
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summer Whit, in the view of the British Government, were the 
prospects of Soviet success^ Whatever their views might be, he would 
be glad to have a frank expression of opinion — good or bad 

I said that without detailed knowledge of the resources and reserves 
on both sides it was difficult to form a firm judgment on this question 
Last year the military experts, including those of Geimany, had thought 
that the Soviet Aimy might be borne down and overcome They had 
proved quite wrong In the event the Soviet forces had defeated Hitler 
and nearly brought his Aimy to disaster Consequently Russia's Alhes 
felt great confidence in the strength and ability of the Soviet Army 
The Intelligence available to the British Government did not indicate 
the massing of vast German forces at any particular pomt on the Eastern 
Front Moreover, the full-scale offensive heralded for May now seemed 
unlikely to take place before June In any event, it did not seem that 
Hitler’s attack this year could be as strong or so menacing as that of 
I94X 

Molotov then asked what, if the Soviet Army failed to hold out 
during 1942, would be the position and the attitude of the British 
Government 

I said that if the Soviet military power was seriously reduced by the 
German onslaught Hitler would in all probabihty move as many troops 
and air forces as possible back to the West, with the object of invadmg 
Great Britain He might also strike down through Baku to the 
Caucasus and Persia Tins latter thrust would expose us to the gravest 
dangers, and we should by no means feel satisfied that we had sufficient 
forces to ward it off Therefore our fortunes were bound up with the 
resistance of the Soviet Army Nevertheless, if, contrary to expecta- 
tion, they were defeated, and the worst came to the worst, we should 
fight on, and, with the help of the United States, hope to build up 
overwhelming air superiority, which m the course of the next eighteen 
months or two years would enable us to put down a devastating weight 
of air attack on the German cities and industries We should moreover 
maintain the blockade and make landmgs on the Contnient against an 
increasingly enfeebled opposition Ultimately the power of Great 
Britain and the United States would prevail It should not be over- 
looked that after the fall of France Great Britam had stood alone for 
a whole year with but a handful of ill-equipped troops between her 
and Hitler’s victorious and numerous divisions But what a tragedy 
for mankind would be this prolongation of the war, and how earnest 
was the hope for Russian victory, and how ardent the desire that we 
should take our share m conquering the evil foe* 

At the end of our talk I asked M Molotov to bear in mmd the diffi- 
culties of oversea mvasions After France fell out of the war we in 
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Great Britain wcic almost naked — a few ill-cqiuppcd divisions, less 
than a hundred tanks and less than two hunditd fp Id guns And yet 
Hitler had not attempted an invasion, by reason of the fact that he 
eould not get command of the air The same sort of difficulties con- 
fronted us at the present time 

-k ic 'k ii: ic 

On May 23 Mi Eden proposed to substitute foi a teiiitoiial 
agreement a general and public Treaty of Alliance foi twenty 
years, omittmg all reference to fiontiers By that evening the 
Russians showed signs of giving way They weie impiessed by 
the sohdarity of view of the British and American Governments 
with which they had been confronted The following morning 
Molotov requested permission from Stalm to negotiate on the 
basis of Mr Eden’s draft Mmoi modifications weic suggested 
from Moscow, mamly stressmg the long-term chaiacter of the 
proposed alkance The treaty, without any territorial provisions, 
was signed on May 26 This was a great relief to me, and a far 
better solution than I had dared to hope Eden showed much 
skill m the timing of his new suggestion 

With this grave issue settled, Molotov left for Washington to 
begin general mihtaiy talks with the President and his advisers on 
the question of opemng a Second Front It had been agreed that, 
iiavmg heard the American view, he should return to London for 
final discussions upon this matter before going back to Moscow 

k k k k k 

Our Russian guests had expressed the wish to be lodged in the 
country outside London duimg their stay, and I therefore placed 
Chequers at their disposal I remamed meanwhile at the Storey’s 
Gate Annexe However, I went down for two nights to 
Chequers Here I had the advantage of having long private talks 
with Molotov and Ambassador Maisky, wlio was the best of 
interpreters, translatmg qmckly and easily, and posscssmg a wide 
knowledge of ajffairs With the aid of good maps I tried to explain 
what we were domg, and the hmitations and peculiar characteris- 
tics m the war capacity of an island Power I also went at length 
into the technique of amphibious operations, and described the 
perils and difficulties of mamtammg our lifc-lme across the 
Atlantic m the face of U-boat attack I think Molotov was im- 
pressed with all this, and realised that our problem was utterly 
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different from that of a vast land Power At any rate, we got 
closci together than at any other time 

The mveteiate suspicion with which the Russians legarded 
foieigners was shown by some remarkable incidents durmg 
Molotov’s stay at Chequers On arrival they had asked at once 
foi keys to all the bedrooms These were provided with some 
difficulty, and thereafter our guests always kept then doors locked 
When the staff at Chequers succeeded m getting m to make the 
beds they were distuibed to find pistols under the pillows The 
three chief members of the mission were attended not only by 
their own police officers, but by two women who looked after 
their clothes and tidied their rooms When the Soviet envoys 
were absent m London these women kept constant guard over 
their masters’ rooms, only commg down one at a time for their 
meals We may claim, however, that presently they thawed a 
little, and even chatted m broken French and signs with the house- 
hold staff 

Extraordmary precautions were taken for Molotov’s personal 
safety His room had been thoroughly searched by his pohee 
officers, every cupboard and piece of furniture and the walls and 
floors bemg meticulously examined by practised eyes The bed 
was the o^ect of particular attention, the mattresses were aU 
prodded m case of mfemal machines, and the sheets and blankets 
were rearranged by the Russians so as to leave an openmg in the 
middle of the bed out of which the occupant could spring at a 
moment’s notice, instead of bemg tucked m At mght a revolver 
was laid out beside his dressmg-gown and his dispatch case It is 
always right, especially m time of war, to take precautions agamst 
danger, but every effort should be made to measure its reahty 
The simplest test is to ask oneself whether the other side have any 
interest m killing the person concerned For myself, when I visited 
Moscow I put complete trust in Russian hospitahty 
★ ★ ★ ★ ^ 

Prime Minister to Premier Stalin 23 May 4a 

Wc have greatly enjoyed receiving M Molotov in London, and have 
had fruitful conversations with him on both mihtary and pohtical affairs 
Wc have given him a full and true account of our plans and resources 
As regards the treaty, he will explam to you the ddficulties, winch are 
mainly that we cannot go back on our previous undertakings to 
Poland, and have to take account of our own and American opimon 
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1 am sure that at would be of the greatest value to the common 
cause if M Molotov could come back this way fiom Amciici We 
can then continue our discussions, which I hope will lead to the de- 
velopment of close military co-operation between oui thiee coniitnes 
Moreover, I shall then be able to give Inm the latest developments in 
our own militaiy plans 

Stalm assented at once 

Piemier Stalin to Mr Chnrclull 24 M ly 43 

Vyacheslav Molotov as well as I feel that it might be advisable foi 
Inm on the return journey from the USA to stop in London to 
complete the negotiations with the representatives of the British 
Government on the questions in which our countries arc interested 

Prime Mmi^^ter to Premier Stalin 37 May 43 

We are most grateful to you for meeting our difficulties m the tre \ty 
as you have done I am sure the reward in the United States will be 
solid, and our three great Powers will now be able to march together 
united through whatever has to come It has been a pleasure to meet 
M Molotov, and we have done a great beating down of barriers 
between our two countries I am very glad he is coming back this 
way, for there will be more good work to be done 

2 So far all has been well with the convoy, but it is now at its most 
dangerous stage Many thanks for the measures you are taking to help 
It in 

3 Now that we have bound ourselves to be Allies and friends for 
twenty years, I take occasion to send to you my sincere good wishes 
and to assure you of the confidence which I feel that victory will be 
ouis 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

I duly repotted to the President 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 27 May 42 

We have done veiy good work this and last week with Molotov, 
and, as Winant will no doubt have informed you, wc have completely 
transformed the treaty proposals They are now, in my judgment, 
free from the objections we both entertained, and arc entirely com- 
patible with our Atlantic Charter The treaty was signed yesterdav 
afternoon, with great cordiality on both sides Molotov is a statesman, 
and has a freedom of action very different from what you and I saw 
with Litvinov I am very sure you will be able to reach good under- 
standings with him Please let me know your impressions 
So far all has gone well with the Northern convoy, but the dangers 
on the next two davs must necessarily be serious 
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Mountbatten aiid Lyttelton will come together to the United States, 
but the former’s visit must be short on account of our common work 
witli which he is charged 

I am fully aware of )our preoccupations m the Pacific at the present 
time, and if you considered it necessary to withdraw the [battleship] 
Washington at once we should qmte understand It is however most 
important to complete our concentration m the Indian Ocean of 
Warsptte, Valiant, Nelson, and Rodney by the middle of July This can 
be done if we can retam Washington until King George V finishes refit- 
tmg at the end of June 

The mtroduction of convoys between Key West and Hampton 
Roads has evidcndy had the good effects we all expected, but the 
Caribbean and Gulf of Mexico are still very sore spots Admirals Kmg 
and Pound have been in commumcation about this, and I hope it may 
be found possible, even by running nsks elsewhere, to provide suiSS- 
cicnt escoit craft to deal with these areas 

I must express my gratitude for your allocation of seventy tankers 
to build up Umted Kmgdom stocKs of oil Without tins help our 
stocks would have fallen to a dangerous level by the end of the year 
Tbs action is the more generous considermg recent heavy Amencan 
tanker losses and the saciifices involved m releasmg so many sbps 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Meanwlule the Soviet envoy was in the air on his journey to 
Washington 

Pretidcnt to Former Naval Person 27 May 42 

The visitor is expected to-mght, but will not discuss “Bolero” until 
Thursday A short summary of what you and he said to each other 
about “Bolero” is desired quickly It would aid me to know 

By “Bolero” the President meant “Sledgehammer”, m 1942 
This was fully comprehended by us 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 28 May 42 

1 send in my immediately followmg a report of our formal conversa- 
tion, which covers “Bolero”, “Sledgehammer , and Super Round- 
UD ^ 

Additional private conversation improved the atmosphere, but did 
not alter substance We made great progress m intimacy and good- 

will _ - „ 

2 Wc arc working hard with your officers, and all preparatiom are 

proceeding ceaselessly on the largest scale Dickie [Mountbatten] will 

^ See p 297 ft 
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explain to you the difficulties of 1942 when he arrives I have also told 
the Staffs to study a landing in the north of Norway, the occupation 
of which seems necessary to ensure the flow of our supplies next year 
to Russia I have told Molotov we would have something leady for 
him about this to discuss on his return here We did not go deeply 
into It m any way Personally I set great importance upon it if a good 
plan can be made 

3 So far our Northern convoy is fightmg its way through, hiving 
lost five ships, sunk or turned back, out of thirty-nvc To-morrow 
we ought to be getting under the Russian air umbrella, if any has 
been provided Otherwise, two more days of this 

4 Auchinleck’s news to-mght indicates that the battle in Libya has 
begun This may be the biggest encounter we have ever fought 

5 We must never let “Gymnast'’ [landing m French North Africa] 
pass from our inmds All other preparations would help, if need be, 
towards that 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Stalm was almost purrmg 

Premier Stalm to Premier Churchill 28 May 42 

I thank you very much for friendly feelings and good wishes ex- 
pressed by you m connection with the signature of our new treaty I 
am sure this treaty will be of the greatest importance for the future 
strengthemng of friendly relations between the Soviet Umon and 
Great Britam, as well as between our countries and the United States 
of America, and will secure the close collaboration of our countries 
after the victorious end of the war I hope also that your meeting with 
Molotov on his way back from the Umted States will present the 
opportumty to bring to an end that part of the work which was left 
uncompleted 

With regard to the measures concerning protection of convoys, you 
may rest assured that m this respect everything possible on our side 
will be done now and m the future 

Please accept my most sincere good wishes, as well as my fullest 
confidence in our complete jomt victory 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

When Molotov returned to London after his American visit he 
was naturally full of the plans for creatmg a Second Front by a 
cross-Channel operation m 1942 We ourselves were still actively 
studying this m conjunction with the Amencan Staff, and nothmg 
but difficulties had as yet emerged There Could be no harm m a 
pubhc statement, which imght make the Germans apprehensive 
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and consequently hold as many of their troops m the West as 
possible We therefore agreed with Molotov to the issue of a 
communique, which was published on June ii, contammg the 
following sentence In the course of the conversations full under- 
standing was reached with regard to the urgent tasks of creatmg a 
Second Front in Europe m 1942 ” 

I felt It above all important that m this effort to mislead the 
enemy we should not mislead our Ally At the time of draftmg 
the communique therefore I handed Molotov personally m the 
Cabinet Room and in the presence of some of my colleagues an 
aide-memoire which made it clear that while we were trymg our 
best to make plans we were not committed to action and that we 
could give no promise When subsequent reproaches were 
made by the Soviet Government, and when Stahn himself raised 
the pomt personally with me, we always produced the aide- 
mdmoire and pointed to the words ‘'fFe can therefore give no 
promise’^ 

Aide-memoire 

We arc making preparations for a landing on the Continent m 
August or September 1942 As already cxplamed, the main limiting 
factor to the size of the landmg force is the availability of special land- 
ing-craft Clearly however it would not further cither the Russian 
cause or that of the Alhes as a whole if, for the sake of action at any 
price, we embarked on some operation which ended in disaster and 
gave the enemy an opportunity for glorification at our discomfiture 
It is impossible to say m advance whether the situation will be such as 
to make this operation feasible when the time comes We can therefore 
^ gwe no promise in the matter^ but provided that it appears sound and 
sensible wc shall not hesitate to put our plans mto effect 

Molotov sailed off mto the air on his somewhat dangerous 
homeward flight, apparently well satisfied with the results of his 
mission Certainly an atmosphere of firiendlmess had been created 
between us He had been deeply mterested m his visit to Washing- 
ton There was the Twenty Years Anglo-Russian Treaty, upon 
which high hopes were at that time set by all 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

During these conversations the Eastern Front had flared into 
activity Throughout the early months of the year the Russians 
had by unrelenting pressure forced the enemy Ime back at many 
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points The Germans, unpiepc'ncd for the ugours of winter 
campaigning, suffered gicat privations and heavy losses 

When spring came Hitler issued a secret directive, dated April 5, 
with this preamble 

The winter campaign in Russia is nearing its close The outstanding 
bravery and the self-sacrificing effort of our troops on the Eastern 
Front have achieved a great defensive success The enemy suffered 
very sea ere losses in men and material In an attempt to take advantage 
of what seemed to be initial successes, Russia during the course of the 
winter also expended the bulk of her reserves intended for future 
operations 

As soon as weather and terrain conditions are favourable the supenor 
German command and German forces must take the imtiative once 
agam to force the enemy to do our bidding 

The objective is to wipe out the entire defence potential remaining 
to the Soviets and to cut them off as far as possible from their most 
important sources of supply 

“To give effect to this,’’ he contmued, 

It IS intended to hold the central part of the front, in the north to bring 
about the fall of Lemngrad, and on the southern wmg of the Army 
front to force a break-through mto the Caucasus To begin with 
all available forces are to be combmed for the mam operations in the 
southern sector, the objective bemg to destroy the enemy before the 
Don m order to gam the oil region of the Caucasian area and to cross 
the Caucasus mountains We must try to reach Stalingrad, or at 
least to subject this city to bombardment by our heavy weapons to 
such an extent that it is ehmmated as an armament and traffic centre in 
the future 

As a piehminary to these mam operations Sebastopol was to be 
captured by Manstcin’s Eleventh Army and the Russians e|ccted 
from the Crimea The Soinhcin Army Group, under Field- 
Marshal von Bock, was given very latge forces for its task There 
were a hundred divisions, grouped into five Armies, of which 
nearly sixty divisions were German, mcludmg eight armoured 
divisions, the rest were Roumanian, Italian, or Hungarian Of a 
total of 2,750 German aircraft on the Eastern Front, 1,500 were 
detailed to suppoit the southern operations 

It was probably intended to open this great campaign at the 
end of May, but the Russians struck first On May 12 Timo- 
shenko launched a heavy attack on and south of Kharkov, making 
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a deep bulge m the German Ime But his southern flank was 
vulnerable, and a series of German attacks forced him to give up 
all the ground he had gained This “spofling” attack, though it 
cost the Russians heavy casualties, probably caused a month’s 
delay m plans, if so the time gained proved invaluable later 
While tins battle was still in progress the German Eleventh 
Army opened its assault on Sebastopol The great fortress fell 
after a month of siege and haid fightmg 
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STRATEGIC NATURAL SELECTION 


“Sledgehammer” Falls of Its Own Weakness - Question of a Ttp- 
and-Run Raid “Imperator” - I Oppose This Project - My Alter- 
native, “Jupiter” - Memoranda of May i and of June 13 - Hostile Air 
Defence Not Necessarily Decisive - Further Arguments for the Norway 
Plan - My Thoughts on a Cross-Channel Invasion in 1943 - My 
Memorandum of June is on Operation “Round-up” - Conception of 
Scale and Spirit Required - The French North Africa Plan Survives 
for 1942 


J^\URING the weeks which followed M Molotov’s depar- 
* / Iture professional opinion marched forward I gave all my 

J y thought to the problem of “Sledgehammer”, and called 

for constant reports Its difficulties soon became obvious The 
storm of Cherbourg by a sea-landed army m the face of German 
opposition, probably m supenor numbers and with strong forti- 
fications, was a hazardous operation If it succeeded the Alhes 
would be penned up m Cherbourg and the tip of the Cotentm 
peninsula, and would have to mamtam themselves m this confined 
bomb and shell trap for nearly a year under ceaseless bombard- 
ment and assault They could be supphed only by the port of 
Cherbourg, which would have to be defended all the wmter and 
sprmg agamst potentially contmuous and occasionally over- 
whelmmg air attack The dram which such a task would impose 
must be a first charge upon all our resources of shipping and air- 
power It would bleed all other operations If we succeeded we 
should have to debouch in the summer from the narrow waist of 
the Cotentm penmsula, after stormmg a succession of German 
fortified lines defended by whatever troops the Germans might 
care to brmg Even so there was only one railroad along which 
our army could advance, and this would certamly have been 
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destroyed Moi cover, it was not appaicnt how this nnpioinisnig 
cntctpiise would help Russu The Germans had left twcnty~fivc 
mobile divisions m Fnnee We could not have more than nine 
ready bv Aucrust for '‘Sledgehammer’', and of these seven must 
be Ikitisli Theic would thercfoie be no need for the recall of 
German divisions from the Russian front 

As these facts and miny more picscntcd themselves in an ugly 
wry to the militaiy staffs a certain lack of conviction and aidour 
manifested itself, not only among the Biitish but among our 
American comiades I did not have to argue against "Slcdge- 
hammet” myself It fell of its own weakness 
★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

An altemitive scheme for a tip-^and-run raid on a large scale 
was therefore put forward This was called "Imperator” To this 
I addiesscd myself 

Prune Minister to General Ismay^for COS Committee 8 June 42 

The plan “Imperator’’, which I have seen only in outline, proposes 
to land on the Continent a division and armoured umts to raid as 
effectively as possible during two or three days, and then to re~embark 
as much as possible of the remnants of the force This is to be our 
response to a ert de cceur from Russia in the event of things going very 
wrong there Ceitainly it would not help Russia if we hunched such 
an enterpiisc, no doubt with world publicity, and came out 1 few days 
later with heavy losses We should have thrown away valuable lives 
and material, and made ourselves and our capacity for making war 
ridiculous throughout the world The Russians would not be grateful 
for this worsenmg of the general position The French patnots who 
would rise m our aid and their families would be subjected to pitiless 
Hun revenge, and this would spread far and wide as a warning against 
similar imprudences m case of larger-scale operations Many of those 
who arc now eggmg us on would be the first to point all this out It 
would be ated as another example of sentimental politics dominatmg 
the calm determmation and common sense of professional advisers 

2 In order to achieve this result we have to do the two most difficult 
operations of war first, landing from the sea on a small front against 
a highly prepared enemy, and, second, evacuating by sea two or dirce 
days later the residue of the force landed It may be mentioned that 
this force would certainly encounter near the place proposed supenor 
German armour and good German troops, by whom it would be 
accompamed on its inland excursion When we see in Libya that it is 
only evenly, if evenly, that we fight with German armour, we must 
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regard the stay on shore of the landed force as very hazardous and 
costly The arrangements for brmgmg off the wounded would alone 
open up a vista of Q problems, urdess they are to be left where they 
fall virtually unattended 

3 However, all this is to be regarded as “bait'' to draw the German 
fighters mto combat with British air fighter superionty The idea is 
presumably that the German fighter Air Force will feel bound to face 
extermmation rather than let British armoured units go as far as Lille 
or Amiens Would they be wise to make this sacrifice^ Surely, havmg 
regard to the great supenonty which they possess in armour and 
ground troops compared with the force proposed, the farther they let 
them get mto France and the more closely and deepty they let tnem 
become mvolvcd the better They could therefore afiord to use their 
Air Force with great restraint, avoiding action, and thus finistratmg 
what they will divmc was our mam purpose 

4 Of course, if this were one of a dozen simultaneous operations of 
a similar kmd very different arguments would hold Such large estab- 
hshments might be binlt up and disturbances caused m France as to 
confront the enemy with a major danger and cause Inm to use his 
whole air-power, or even to brmg back squadrons from the East But 
a smgle foray of this kmd would not have that effect on the mmd of 
the German General Headquarters, and even if it did, as we are only 
staymg a few days there would be no time for any movements to take 
place In fact, the result on the fourth day, when our remnants returned 
to Bntam ^ la Dunkirk, would be that everyone, friend and foe, 
would dilate on the difficulties of landmg on a hostile shore A whole 
set of inhibitions would grow up on our side prejudicial to effective 
action m 1943 

5 I would ask the Chiefs of Staff to consider the followmg two 

prmciples < 

{a) No substantial landmg m France unless we are gomg to stay, 
and 

(i) No substantial landmg m France unless the Germans are 
demoralised by another failure against Russia 

It follows from the above that we should not delay or impede the 
preparations for “Sledgehammer" for the sake of “Imperator", 
secondly, that we should not attempt “Sledgehammer" imless the 
Germans arc demorahsed by ill-success agamst Russia, and, thirdly, 
that we should recogmse that, if Russia is in dire straits, it would not 
help her for us to come a nasty cropper on oui own 

6 It would seem wise that all preparations should go forward for 
“Sledgehammer" on tlic largest scale possible at the dates mentioned, 
but tliat the launchmg of “Sledgehammer" should be dependent not 
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on a Russian failure, but on a Russian success, and consequent proved 
German demoralisation m the West 

We heard no more of “impcrator’^ aftci tins 
★ ★ ★ ★ 

1 now turned back to my o'VMi coiisti active plan 

Prime Minister to General Ismay.for COS Comnntttc i May 42 

Operation “Jupitbr"' 

This must be considered as an alternative to a medium “Sledge- 
hammer'’ this year 

2 High strategic and pohtical importance must be attached thereto 
It may be all that we have to offer to the Russians In studymg it the 
Planners need not burden themselves with such questions as (a) would 
not the Russians prefer to use the shipping for more munitions^ or 
(b) would the) not prefer us to do “Sledgehammer"? Let us look at 
It on Its merits 

3 About seventy Geiman bombers and a hundred fighters estab- 
hshed m the noith of Norway m only two airfields, protected by about 
ten 01 twelve thousand effective fightmg men, arc denymg us all entry 
into Norway and taking a heavy toll of our convoys If we could 
gam possession of these airfields and cstabhsh an equal force there not 
only would the Northern sea route to Russia be kept open, but wc 
should have set up a second front on a small scale from which it would 
be most difficult to eject us If the going was good wc could advance 
gradually southward, unrolling the Nazi map of Europe from the top 
AU that has to be done is to oust the enemy from the airfields and 
destroy their garrisons 

4 Surprise can easily be obtamed, because the enemy could never 
tell till the last moment whether it was an ordinary convoy at sea or 
an expedition 

5 It must be assumed that the Russians will support this movement, 
though they certainly will not do so until tliey laiow that any form 
of “Sledgehammer" is off The effects on Sweden and on Finland may 
also be important 

6 It IS essential to plan this operation so as not to put an undue 
strain upon the Fleet or upon our anti-U-boat vessels For tins purpose 
the expedition must be entirely sclf-contamed The troops must be 
based on the ships which carry them there, they will draw their sup- 
plies from them, and m the winter the great bulk of them will hvc m 
these ships We must expect that the enemy will probably destroy 
the hutments he has erected After the Navy nas convoyed and landed 
the expedition the German U-boats will come out to cut its communi- 
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citions But if the expedition carries three or four months’ supphes 
with It the U-boats will get tired of waiting and a refresher convoy 
may have a safe passage We shall know whether they are there or not 

7 The first step is to estabhsh m Murmansk six squadrons of fighters 
and two or three squadrons of bombers This wdl onlv be renewing 
on a larger scale the help we have already given at this end of the 
northern flank of the Russian Imc, and the enemy would not neces- 
sarily attach significance to it 

8 The second step is the landing of a storm party equal to a division 
in the Petsamo area This is a fierce and hazardous operation, but small 
beer compared witli what we arc talkmg about m ‘'Sledgehammer” 
Simultaneously with the above, the airfield at the head of Parsanger- 
fiord must also be mastered by the equivalent of a brigade group 

9 The British aircraft from Murmansk would then estabhsh them- 
selves on the airfields, and the question to be deaded is how they could 
be expelled therefrom We should no doubt arrange heavy Russian 
pressure m the north of Fniland, and our operation would be assoaated 
with this 

10 There would have to be two waves first, the fighting expedi- 
tion, the second, a week later, the supphes Thereaftei the expedition 
would fend for itself for at least three months How would the coming 
of winter affect our position^ Would it make it easier for the enemy 
to attack us, or harder^ This should be patiently thought out During 
the wmter the new snow tanks should be brought to the scene 
Whether we should go south to attack Tromso need not be decided 
except in harmony with the mam war situation 

For SIX weeks I fought hard for this Northern plan 

Prime Munster to General Istnay^Jor COS Committee 13 June 42 

The followmg note on “Jupiter” should be read by the Planning 
Committee m conjunction with my previous paper on the subject 
The Planners should set themselves to making a positive plan and over- 
commg the many difficulties, and not concern themselves with judging 
whether the operation is desirable or not, which must be deaded by 
liigher authority 

It IS possible Russian troops might be used to come in behind a 
British Lgh-class landing force 

I must have a prehminary report by next Tuesday 

I then wrote my final note upon this scheme, to which after all 
that has happened I am still faithful 

“Juviter” 

There are two important ifferences between Impcrator and 
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“Jupiter’' First, in ‘Jupiter ' we can eertimly bring superior forces to 
bear It the point of attack and in the whole region invaded, secondly 
if successful, we get a permanent footing on the Continent of constant 
value to the passige of our convoys and capable of ihnost indefinite 
expksitation southwards In fact, we could begin to roll tlic map ol 
Hitler’s Europe down from the top Once we have cstiblished our- 
selves with growing air-power m the two mam airfields, we can ittacl 
by parachute and other means iindei air cover the ui fielels to the south- 
ward and make ourselves masters of this northern region, so that with 
the spiing of 1943 other landings could be nude, Troinso and Nirvik 
taken, then Bodo and Mo, by combinations of seaborne landings under 
shore-based air No great mass of the enemy could be brought to 
bear upon them, except by inordmate efforts over bad communica- 
tions The population would rise to aid us as we advanced, and only 
as we advanced All this would be a convement prelude and accom- 
paniment to “Round-up” The distraction caused to the enemy’s 
movements would far exceed the employment of our own resources 
The reactions upon Sweden and Finland might be highly beneficial 
Here is the best way of actmg m the autumn of this year as an alterna- 
tive to “Sledgehammer”, if we judge that the Germans m France arc 
not by then sufficiently demoralised for us to take the plunge 
2 It has come to be accepted by us as an axiom that it is impossible 
to land anywhere against opposition, includmg air opposition, how- 
ever limited, without supenor air strength This is a hard saying, 
which limits all use of sea-power to the very small portions of the 
French coast which are under home-based fighter protection, and 
consequently to those points on the enemy’s coasts where his best 
troops are concentrated and m the highest state of leadmess Without 
m any way disputmg the desirabihty of having supenor air-power and 
fighter cover, it may be questioned whether it is indispensable if the 
objective IS of suffiaent value and there is no other way The lessons 
of the Norwegian campaign m the spring of 1940 must not be over- 
stressed We had practically no anti-aircraft artillery, and wc exposed 
many scores of vessels for a month to the enemy’s air attack without 
any compensating air defence There were scarcely a dozen anti- 
aircraft guns available to us on shore We landed over 20,000 men at 
Namsos and Andalsnes and brought them off again without undue 
loss, and the reason we came off was as much the military strength of 
the enemy as his air-power It is not mtended to press this argument 
loo far, but there is no doubt that even merchant ships which have 
very powerful Oerlikon and other flak defence can, for a while and 
for an adequate need, carry out an operation without total destruction 
The last Russian convoy was attacked continuously for four or five^ 
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days with a loss of 20 per cent It is a question whether it is better 
to land without fighter cover at a point where the enemy are very 
weak m armour and troops, or with fighter cover at a point where 
the enemy are very strong m armour and ground troops It is a ques- 
tion of emphasis and proportion 

3 Lately Middle East Command gave us detailed calculations of the 
number 01 sorties likely to be expected [m their theatre] The estimate 
may be nght or wrong, but it is anyhow the way to look at these 
problems They must be faced m detail mstead of our bowing to a 
general taboo Let us take September or October and examine the 
numbei of sorties possible by the German Air Force at Murmansk and 
Petsamo agamst an expedition of, say, forty ships with escort which 
was approaching the coast The armada would probably be sighted 
at dawn of D minus one, and would have to make the final approach 
during the dark hours of that day, assaultmg before dawn of Day o 
The protection of the armada durmg the dayhght advance woula be 
by four or five auxihary aircraft-carriers, and every ship would have 
SIX or seven Oerhkons or other flak on their decks The protection at 
the moment of landing and of the ships when anchored or beached 
would be by six or seven beach defence ships with their trained floatmg 
flak These would also take part m the protection during the approach 
Similarly, the flak of the transports would be used m their own defence 
on arrival With all this it seems unlikely that more t h a n one-fifth 
or onc-sixth of the transports and covering craft would be sunk A 
mihtary attack is not ruled out simply because a fifth of the soldiers 
may be shot on the way, provided the others get there and do the 
job 

4 Naturally, during the approach British and/or Russian forces 
from Murmansk would hcawy attack any enemy airfields within 
range, and this should further mimmise the losses of the armada 

5 The business of landing and assaulting and of capturing the air- 
fields and other key pomts is a matter for Combined Operations, and 
need not be touched upon here 

6 It IS intended at the moment that the transports carrying the 
troops should also carry a large part of their stores, and should also 
serve as the habitations and bases of the troops, m so far as these cannot 
be found ashore It as cssenual that the expedition should be self- 
contamed for three months, so that the Navy is hberated from all need 
of convoys Let me have calculations as to the strength of the forces 
required, say, 25,000 men of high quahty, of the number of ships 
required to carry them, of the most convement size of the said ships, 
and of the quantity of stores which they would have to carry for the 
three months* reserva Also, whether it would be better to send them 
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all together in one armada, or wait till the first lot have made a landing 
and then send a second wave 

7 As soon as the airfields arc in our hands our fighter aircraft from 
Murmansk must occupy them Tins may have to begin even before 
our own flak is m position We have to fight oui way into the air as 
well as on to the shore But special arrangements to bring portable 
flak to the airfields at the earhest moment would be necessary Three 
batteries of mobile or portable Bofors would be needed for each air- 
field, and these should be m position m the first two days The heavier 
flak should come m as soon as possible As wc should only have two 
airfields to work from at the bcgmnmg, it is essential that tnese should 
bristle with guns 

8 As soon as the airfields are estabhshed with flak and fighter 
protection the heavy bombers would be flown from Scotland, and 
would operate from these airfields agamst the enemy airfields to the 
south 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

I now tiled to conceive a plan for the mam mvasion of France 
from England and America m the summer of 1943 This had 
always been my aim smee the Umted States came mto the war I 
had outlmed it m my third paper to the President of December 18, 
1941 I was especially anxious that the gigantic scale of the opera- 
tion should be xmderstood fi:om the outset and plans made 
accordmgly I threw myself mto the mental proposition with 
such strength as I had I wanted to give a pictuie of the size and 
character of the enterprise, and of the spirit m which alone it 
could be undertaken Whatever may be thought about the detail, 
It struck the note of supreme effort 

Prune Minister to General Ismay 15 June 42 

The attached should be considered by the Chiefs of Staff, and I 
should like to have their thoughts upon it as soon as possible It may 
also be shown to the Planmng Committee 
r 2 The preparations for ‘'Sledgehammer’* and “Round-up” should 
be separated from Commander-m-Chief Home Forces He Im enough 
to do in other directions Pray show me how this can be achieved 

Opbjration “Round-up” 

For such an operation the quahtics of magmtude, simultaneity, and 
violence arc required The enemy cannot be ready everywhere At 
least SIX heavy disembarkations must be attempted in the first wave 
The enemy should be further mystified by at least half a dozen femts, 
which, if luck favours them, may be exploited The kmitcd and 
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numerically inferior Air Force of the enemy will thus be dispersed or 
fully occupied While intense fighting is in progress at one or two 
points a virtual walk-over may be obtained at others 

2 The second wave nourishes the landings effected, and presses 
where the gomg is good The fluidity of attack from the sea enables 
wide options to be exercised in the second wave 

3 It is hoped that ‘‘Jupiter’' will be already m progress Landings 
or feints should be planned m Denmark, m Holland, in Belgium, at 
the Pas de Calais, where the major air battle will be fought, on the 
Cotentm peninsula, at Brest at St Nazaire, at the mouth of the 
Gironde 

4 The first objective is to get ashore in large numbers At least ten 
armoured bngadcs should go m the first wave These brigades must 
accept very high risks m their task of pressing on deeply inland, rousing 
the populations, deranging the enemy’s communications, and spread- 
ing the fightmg over the widest possible areas 

5 Behind the confusion and disorder which these mcursions will 
create the second wave will be launched This should aim at makmg 
definite concentrations of armour and motorised troops at strategic 
pomts carefully selected If four or five of these desirable pomts have 
been chosen beforehand concentrations at perhaps three of them might 
be achieved, relations between them established, and the plan of battle 
could then take shape 

6 If forces are used on the above scale the enemy should be so dis- 
turbed as to require at least a week to orgamsc other than local counter- 
strokes During that week a supenor fighter Air Force must be 
installed upon captured airfields, and the command of the air, hitherto 
fought for over the Pas de Calais, must become general The RAF 
must study, as an essential element for its success, the rapid occupation 
and exploitation of the captured airfields In the first instance these 
can only be used as refuellmg grounds, as the supreme object is to get 
mto the air at the earhest moment Altogether abnormal wastage must 
be expected in this first phase The landing and mstallation of the flak 
at the utmost speed is a matter of high consequence, each airfield bemg 
a study of its own 

7 While these operations are taking place m the mterior of the 
country assaulted the seizure of at least four important ports must be 
accomphshed For this purpose at least ten brigades of mfantry, partly 
pedal-cychsts, but all specially tramed m house-to-house fightmg, must 
be used Here again the cost in men and material must be rated very 
high 

8 To ensure success the whole of the above operations, simuh 
tancous or successive, should be accomphshed within a week of zero, 
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h\ wluch tunc not less thin 400,000 men should be ashore md 
busy 

9 The moment any port is gained and open the third wave of 
attack should stall Tins will be earned from our Western ports m 
large ships It should comprise not less than 300,000 infantry, with 
their own artillery, plus part of that belonging to the earherJanded 
formations The first and second waves arc essentially assaulting forces, 
and It IS not till the third wave th it the formations should be handled 
in terms of divisions and corps If by Zero plus 14 seven hundred 
thousand men are ashore, if air supremacy has been gamed, if the 
enemy is m considerable confusion, and if we hold at least four work- 
able ports, we shall liaae got our claws well into the job 

10 The phase of sudden violence, irrespective of losses, being over, 
the further course of the campaign may follow the normal and con- 
ventional Imes of organisation and supply It then becomes a matter 
of remforcement and concerted movement Fronts will have de- 
veloped, and orderly progress will be possible Unless we arc prepared 
to commit the immense forces comprised m the first three waves to a 
hostile shore with the certamty that many of our attacks will miscaay, 
and that if we fail the whole stake will be lost, wc ought not to attempt 
such an extraordmary operation of war under modern conditions 

11 The object of the above notes is to give an idea of the scale and 
spirit in which alone it can be undertaken with good prospects of 
success 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The ceaseless Staff discussions contmiled durmg the summer 

Sledgehammer” was knocked out by general assent ‘Impera- 
tor” never reappeared On the other hand, I did not receive 
much positive support for ‘‘Jupiter” Wc were all agreed upon 
the major cross-Channel mvasion m 1943 The question arose 
irresistibly, what to do m the mtervaP It was impossible for the 
United States and Britam to stand idle all that time without 
fightmg, except in the desert The Piesidcnt was determmed that 
Amciicans should fight Germans on the laigcst possible scale 
duung 1942 Where then could this be aclncvcd^ Where else but 
m Ficnch North Africa, upon which the President had always 
smiled^ Out of many plans the fittest might survive 

I was content to wait foi the answer 
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Our Defenme Position ~ Mines and “Boxes” - Tl^e German Attack 
Begins, May 26 - Auchinleck’s Communtqud - Our Thousand- 
Bomber Raid on Cologne, May 30 - Fierce Fighting in the Bridgehead 
and at Bir Hachem - Our Mobile Strategic Reserve - My Telegram 
to Auchmleck of June 9 - Auchinleck's Estimate of Casualties - A 
Disquieting Feature - The Tank Battle between El Adem and 
“Knightsbridge” , June 12 and 13 - The Minister of State's Telegram 
of June 14 - Auchmleck and Ritchie An Unsatisfactory Compromise - 
Tobruk in Peril - The War Cabinet Telegram of June 15 - Auchin- 
leck's Reply, June 16 - Importance of the Fortress - I Resolve Not to 
Cancel My Visit to Washington 


^ /KlTHOUGH General Auckmleck had not felt himself 
\ r-\ strong enough to seize the mitiative he awaited with some 

jL Jk. confidence the enemy’s attack General Ritchie, com- 
mandmg the Eighth Army, had under his chief’s supervision pre- 
pared an elaborate defensive position stretchmg firom Gazala, held 
by the South Afncan Division on the sea, to Bir Hacheim, forty- 
five miles due south m the desert, held by the ist Free French 
Brigade Group under General Koemg The system of defence 
adopted to hold the front was a senes of fortified pomts called 
“boxes”, held m strength by bngades or larger forces, the whole 
bemg covered by an immense spread of minefields Behmd this 
the whole of our armour and the XXXth Corps were held m 


reserve 


All the Desert battles, except Alamem, began by swift, wide 
tummg movements of armour on the Desert Flaiik Rommel 
started by moonhght on the mght of May 26-27, and swept 
forward round Bir Hacheim with all his armour, mtendmg to 
engage and destroy the Bntish armour and seize the El Adem- 
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Sidi Rczcgh position by nightfall on the 28th, thus taking the 
long-prepared British position in rear He overran an Indian 
motorised brigade, and broke forward at first with great speed 
He was stubbornly resisted by the British armour and all the 
formations which had been posted to counter the kind of stroke 
he had launched After several days of hard and bitter fighting 
he found that he could make no more headway, and was much 
hampered by having to brmg all Ins supphes, and the ammunition 
for unceasing battle, by a wide detour round Bir Hachcim He 
therefore sought a shorter Ime of communication, and his 
engineers cleared two short-cuts back through the British mine- 
fields These passages, which were contmually broadened, lay on 
each side of the “box'* held with devoted tenacity by the 150th 
Brigade of the 50th (Northumbrian) Division By the 31st he 
was able to withdraw his mass of armoured and transport vehicles 
into these two gaps He formed a so-called “bridgehead" towards 
us, cnclosmg behind it the fortified “box" of the 150th Brigade 
This enclave, or “cauldron" as it was not unsuitably named, 
became the mam target of our Air Force * 

Rommers origmal audacious scheme had certainly failed, but 
once he had retreated mto our mmefields these became an effective 
part of his defence Here he regrouped, and crouched for a further 
sprmg 

The openmg phase of this severe and disastrous battle is 
well desenbed m General Auchinleck’s communique of June i, 
which I read almost verbatim to the House of Commons die next 
day 

General Auchmteck and Air Marshal Tedder to i June 42 

Prime Minister 

On evening May 26 General Rommel launched the German Afnka 
Korps to the attack He was at pams to cxplam in an order of the day 
issued to all Itahan and German troops uncier his command that m the 
course of great operations they were to carry through a decisive attack 
agamst our forces in Libya, and that for this purpose he had made 
ready and equipped a force superior m numbers, with perfected arma- 
ment and a powerful air force to give it support In conclusion he 
hailed His Majesty the Bang of Itdy and Emperor of Ethiopia, the 
Ducc of the Roman Empire, and the Fuehrer of Great Germany We 
had foreseen this attack and were ready for it From captured docu- 

* The Diap on p $2Z showi the fint enemy thrust and the position of otsr own tcoopi. 
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ments it is clear that Rommers object was to defeat our armoured 
forces and capture Tobiuk 

The attacks against the northern front of our mam positions south 
of Gazala on the 27th achieved httle or nothmg An attempt to break 
through our defences along the coast road by the Gazala inlet was 
easily stopped Throughout May 28, 29, and 30 there was very heavy 
and continuous fightmg between our armoured divisions and brigades 
and the German Afnka Korps, backed up by the Italian Mobile Corps 
The battle swayed backwards and forwards over a wide area horn 
Acroma m the north to Bir Hacheim forty miles to the south, and 
from El Adem to our minefields thirty miles to the westward The 
enemy, finding himself runmng short of supphes and water, had to 
make gaps m our mmefields, one along the general hne of the Trigh 
Capuzzo and another ten miles to the south It is still difficult to 
give a firm estimate of the number of vehicles and tanks knocked 
out or disabled by these attacks, but there has been ample confirmation 
tliat the effect was very great Meantime each mght our mght bombers 
were attacking enemy forward aerodromes and his communications 

On May 31 the enemy had succeeded m withdrawing many of his 
tanks and much transport mto one or other of these gaps, which he 
then proceeded to protect from attack from the east by bnngmg anti- 
tank guns, with which he is well equipped, mto position A large 
number of his tanks and many transport vehicles however remamed 
on the wrong side of this barrier, and these are stiU bemg ceaselessly 
harried and destroyed by our troops, vigorously aided by fric bombers 
and fighters of our Air Force 

The country to the east of Bir Hacheim is bemg mopped up by our 
troops, who have destroyed many tanks and vehicles m this area and 
captured two large workshops Fierce fightmg is still proceedmg, and 
the battle is by no means over Further heavy fightmg is to be expected, 
but whatever may be the result there is no shadow of doubt that 
Rommefs plans tot his initial offensive have gone completely awry 
and dhat this failure has cost him dear m men and material The skill, 
dctcrmmation, and pertmaaty shown by General Batchie and his 
Corps Commanders, Lieutenant-Generals Nome and Gott, through- 
out this difficult and strenuous week of hard and contmuous fightmg 
have been of the highest order 

I contented myself with the foUowmg comment '‘From all 
‘ the above it is clear that we have every reason to be satisfied and 
more than satisfied with the course that the battle has so far taken, 
and we should watch the further development with earnest 
attention ” 
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I then spoke of the mammoth air raid upon Cologne on the 
mglit of May 30-31, when no fewer than 1,130 British-manned 
aircraft crossed the sea I also leported that “last mght 1,036 
machines of the Royal Air Force again visited the Contment 
Nearly all of these operated on the Essen region From this 
second large-scale air raid thirty-five of our bombers are missing 
These two great mght bombmg raids mark the mtroduction of a 
new phase in the British air offensive agamst Germany, which wiU 
mcreasc markedly m scale when we are jomed, as we soon shall 
be, by the Air Force of the Umted States ” 

While I was content with the way the battle had opened, I 
was anxious about Malta 

Prime Minister to General Auchmkek and 2 June 42 

Air Marshal Tedder 

There is no need for me to stress the vital importance of the safe 
arrival of our convoys at Malta, and I am sure you will both take all 
steps to enable the air escorts, and particularly the Beaufighters, to be 
operated from landmg-grounds as far west as possible I hope that you 
have prepared a plan for bnngmg Martuba mto use as an advance 
refuelhng base immediately it is in oui possession, includmg arrange- 
ments for guards, A A protection, and possibly the transport by air of 
aviation petrol, oil, and ammumtion for operations by our fighters 
Even two refuelhngs might make a decisive difference Other points 
will no doubt occur to you both Let me know as soon as possible that 
all arrangements are complete 

***** 

Wc now know that Rommel had hoped to seize Tobruk on 
the second day of bs attack, and that General Aucbnleck was 
correct m his behef that Rommel s initial plan had to that extent 
imscarried In order to renew bs strength for a further effort it 
was essential for Rommel to hold and develop the bridgehead 
though our mmefield So long as Bir Hacheim, strongly de- 
fended by the ist Free French Bngade agamst constant land and 
air attack, held firm, it was only here that he could be sure of 

passmg his supplies , , , , r r j 

Durmg the first week of June the battle was therefore focused 
on these two pomts, Bir Hacheim and the bridgehead Witlm 
the latter was the stubborn 150th Northumbrian Brigade 
Rommel was m dire need of supphes and water If the whole 
battle were not to be lost, he must ehmmate the bngade so that 
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his convoys might pass It was set upon and dcstioyed on June i 
This IS RommeFs account in his own words 

Yard by yard the German-Itilian units fought their way forward 
against the toughest British resistance imaginable The British defence 
was conducted with considerable skill As usual the British fought to 
the last round of ammunition ^ 

For us, all now turned on breakmg into the bridgehead, as, 
despite our heavy air attacks on his line of communications, it 
was only a question of time before the enemy would be suffi- 
ciently recovered to burst forth from it again Days slipped by m 
considermg alternative plans, and it was not till June 4 that the 
effort was made It was a costly failure, in which an Indian infantry 
bngade and four regiments of field artillery were overwhelmed 
through lack of support and mismanagement General Auchm- 
leck has rightly called this “the tuming-pomt of the whole battle’’ 
We missed our chance, and Rommel regamed the imtiativc, 
punchmg Ritchie’s army when and where he willed 

Soon the enemy armour salhed from the bridgehead and 
renewed its attacks The Free French were evacuated from Bir 
Hacheim after a very fine defence This was another heavy blow, 
and the next phase of the battle began, m far worse circumstances 
than the first, nor could the whole-hearted efforts of the Royal 
Air Force prevent the collapse that followed 
★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The process of having a strategical reserve with sea mobility at 
our service was one to which, as has been seen, I was greatly 
attached In the summer of 1941 I had persuaded the President, 
although the United States were not at war, to lend us American 
transports to carry two divisions round the Cape These had 
enabled us to remforce India when the Japanese came into the 
war On March 4, 1942, I had agam asked the President for 
American shipping to carry a second two additional divisions 
round the Cape in this critical period, while keepmg their destina- 
tion open f This considerable force was now at sea and gave us 
highly convenient options It seemed clear that they should go to 
Egypt to sustam the Desert campaign Of course, if the Russian 
front broke m the Caspian-Caucasus area, and even greater emer- 

*' Desmond Young, Rommel, p 267 

t See p 167 
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gencies fell upon us, or if India or Australia were actually invaded 
by Japan— which, to say the least, was most improbable — there 
was still a month in hand for a second choice 
I hastened to tell General Auchmleck the good news 

Prime Minister to General Auchmleck p June 42 

I have been continually thinking about your great battle and how 
we can best sustain your army, so that it may be fought out to a 
victorious end Here is some good news 
The 8th Armoured Division is now at the Cape, and the 44th 
Division IS nearing Freetown We have dehberately kept an option 
on the ultimate destmation of these divisions until we could see our 
way more clearly Some time ago I promised the Austrahan Govern- 
ment that if Austraha were seriously invaded we would immediately 
divert both these divisions to their assistance Austraha up to date has 
not been seriously mvaded, and m view of the naval losses which 
the Japanese have sustamed m the battles of the Coral Sea and off 
Midway Island we regard a serious invasion in the near future as 
extremely improbable We were also prepared, though we have never 
promised Wavell, to send both these divisions to India if it looked as 
though the Japanese had an invasion of India m mind This also seems 
extremely improbable at the moment, and India has already got the 
2nd, 5th, and 70th British Divisions 
We have therefore decided that the 8th Armoured Division and the 
44th Division should be sent to you unless Austiaha is threatened with 
serious invasion withm the next few days You may therefore make 
your plans for the battle on the assumption that the 8th Armoured 
Division will reach Suez at the end of June and the 44th Division by 
mid-July 

Thereafter, dependmg on the general situation then prevaihng, you 
should be prepared to send to India one of your Indian divisions and 
the 252nd Indian Armoured Brigade Pray let us have your proposals 
so that we may tell General Wavell 
A detailed account of the exact state of the 8th Armoured Division 
and of the tcclimcal preparedness of its tanks, together with the exact 
loading on the various ships and their dates of arrival, is being sent you 
separately You can thus make the best possible plans for disembarking, 
organising, and bringmg it mto action m the most effective manner 
with the least delay We feel that with this rapidly approaching reserve 
behind you you will be able to act with greater freedom m usmg your 
existuig resources All good wishes 

General Auchmleck to Prime Minuter 10 June 42 

T feel greatly encouraged by your good wishes I hope to be able to 
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show you some returns from all the hard and bitter fightmg winch has 
taken place duimg the last two weeks It is most welcome to know 
that wc may get the 44th and 8th Armoured Divisions m this thcatie, 
and I am at once proceedmg with plans to make the best use of them, 
although I appreciate that this deasion may be changed The 8th 
Armoured Divisional Commander is now in Cairo 
I note that later I may be ordered to send to India an Indian infantry 
division and an Indian armoured brigade It is known to you that I 
have nothing hke enough troops either to face a German attack through 
Anatoha or to defend Persia, and I must plan to meet these threats, 
although I reahze that they may never materialise I appreaatc that 
the tlireat to India may materiahse quicker and be of a more serious 
nature than a threat to my north and north-eastern fronts, and that, 
since the largest strategical issues will be at stake, you alone are m a 
position to allot troops to meet these eventuahties I only mention 
commitments m Syria, Iraq, and Persia in order to remind you that 
unless we are substantially reinforced before the Germans have pene- 
trated too deeply the chances of a successful defence m these theatres 
with our present resources arc slim 
As you say, the knowledge that these two fresh and powerful 
divisions are coming will considerably mcrcasc my freedom of action 
with the troops I have at present You probably know that already, 
m order to strengthen the Eighth Army, I have moved considerable 
forces from Iraq to Libya 

We are all most grateful to you 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

On the loth General Auchmleck sent us an estimate of the 
casualties on both sides up to June 7 “It has been and soil is most 
difficult to get details of Army losses m personnel and equipment 
while the battle still rages Our own losses are estimated very 
approximately at 10,000, of whom some 8,000 may be prisoners, 
but the casualties of the ^th Indian Division are not yet accurately 
known ” He had no figures of die enemy killed and wounded, 
but he thought they must be “probably equal to, and possibly 
gieater than ours” We had taken 4,000 prisoners, of whom 
1 ,660 were German The enemy had lost 400 tanks, of which 211 
were “guaranteed certain” Our losses, mcluding tanks which 
might still be recovered, were 350, leaving our total armoured 
strength fit for action on June 9 at 254 cruiser and 67 Infantry tanks 
Wc had destroyed 120 enemy guns, and lost ourstbres 10 medium 
and 140 field guns, 42 six-poundeis, and 153 two-pounders 
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Our aircraft losses from all causes amounted to 176 machines, 
ind 70 pilots killed 01 mussing 01 wounded The estimate of 
enemy an losses was 165 machines destroyed or damaged, of 
whii-h ihrcc -quarters wrre Ceiman 
In the meantime the 3rd Indian Motor Bngade Group (alas, 
already overrun), the loth Indian Division, one armoured 
brigade group, and several other units had remforced the Eighth 
Army, and the 5th Indian Infantry Bngade Group was being got 
ready Altogether 25,000 men, 78 field guns, 220 anti-tank guns, 
and 353 tanks had reached the Army smcc the battle began * 

The figures of tanks, guns, and aircraft were satisfactory, and 
also prease I was naturally struck by the statement, “Our own 
losses m personnel are estimated very approximately at 10,000, 
of whom some 8,000 may be prisoners, but the casualties of the 
5th Indian Division not yet accurately known ” This extra- 
ordmary disproportion between killed and wounded on the one 
hand and pnsoners on the other revealed that something must 
have happened of an unpleasant character It showed also that the 
Cairo headquarters were in important respects unahle to measure 
the event I did not dwell on this m my reply 

Prime Minister to General Auchmleck ii June 42 

Many thanks for your facts and figures They seem to me quite 
good Although of course one hopes for success by manoeuvre or 
counter-stroke, nevertheless we have no reason to fear a prolonged 
bataille d’usure This must wear down Rommel worse than Ritcbe 
because of our superior communications More especially is this true 
m view of what is coming towaids you as fast as ships can steam 
Recovery work is most encouraging, and reflects credit on all con- 
cerned Please give my comphments to Ritchie and teU how much 
ins dogged and resolute fighting is admired by the vast audience which 
follows every move from day to day 

General Auchmleck rephed 

General Auchmleck to Prime Minister ii June 42 

Thank you very much for your most encouraging ind understand- 
ing telegram of June ii 

Our losses have been heavy, and I am afraid in one engagement 
avoidably so, but, as you say, our resources are greater than his and 
his situation is not enviable 

* These figures include the 3rd Indnn Motor Bngsde Group, which was present at the 
beginnuig of the battle 
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I have passed your mcssaj^e to General Ritchic, who will, I know, 
be deeply gratified by it 

With replenished forces and a new freedom of movement 
granted him by the ca^iture of Bit Hacheim Rommel now broke 
out of the “cauldron^^ with his armour to attack us from the 
south Our flank had been turned, and at the extreme northern 
end of the line the ist South African and the remaimng brigades 
of the 50th Division, still holding their original positions, were m 
danger of being cut off^ 

Tmoughout June 12 and 13 a fierce battle was fought for 
possession of the ndges that he between El Adem and ‘'Kmghts- 
bridge’’ This was the culmination of the tank battle, at its close 
the enemy were masters of the field, and our own armour gravely 
reduced ‘'Kmghtsbridge’^ the focus of commimications m that 
neighbourhood, had to be evacuated, after a stubborn defence by 
the Guards Bngade, supported by the 2nd Regiment of Royal 
Horse Artillery Only by immediate withdrawal were the ist 
South African and 50th Divisions saved from destruction, they 
accomplished it successfully, thanks in no small degree to the 
protection given by the Royal Air Force 
By the 14th it became clear that the battle had taken a heavy 
adverse turn Mr Casey, the Minister of State, sent me a tele- 
gram which emphasised the Service messages 

Munster oj State to Prime Minister 14 June 42 

You know the serious stage that the Western Desert battle has 
reached Auclnnleck spent twenty-four hours with Ritchie, returning 
late yesterday, June 13 It has been agreed that Acroma~El Adcm 
[sixteen nnlcs west and south of Tobruk respectively] should be held, 
and Auchinleck has sent Ritchie in order to that effect The ist South 
Afncan Division and 50th Division arc being withdrawn from the 
Gazala positions I have kept in close touch with Commanden-m- 
Chief and with the varying tides in the battle area, and with the rein- 
forcements that have been sent and are being sent forward 
As to Auchinleck himself, I have all possible confidence in him as 
regards his leadership and the way he is conductmg the battle with the 
forces that arc available to him My only wish is that he could be at 
two places at once, both here at the centre of the web and forward 
directing the Eighth Army battle m person I have even thought at 

^ Sec niap p J30 
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times m recent days that it would be a good dung for him to go for- 
ward and take charge of the battle, leaving his C G S here temporarily 
m charge, but he does not think so and I do not want to press him on 
It It is Auchinleck’s batde, and decisions as to leadership subordmate 
to lumself arc for him to malce 

The Royal Air Force under Tedder are domg well, and I beheve it 
IS nght to say that we have air supenoiity m the battle area The out- 
come of the two convoys to Mdta rests on to-day and to-morrow 
The Western Desert wiU undoubtedly help the west-bound convoy 
from the air pomt of view The greater danger to the west-bound 
convoy to-morrow will be from surface vessels of the Itahan Fleet 

Mr Casey’s remark about the advantages of Auchinleck’s 
taking personal command of the Desert battle confirmed my 
own feehngs which I had expressed to the General a month before 
The Commander-m-Chief of the Middle East was embarrassed 
and hampered by his too extensive responsibdities He thought 
of the battle, on which all m his work depended, only as a part 
of his task There was always the danger from the north, to 
wbch he felt it his duty to attach an importance to which we at 
home, m a better position to judge, no longer subscnbed 

The arrangement which he had made was a compromise He 
left the fig hting of the decisive battle to General Ritchie, who 
had so recently ceased to be his Deputy Chief of Staff At the 
s ame, time he kept this officer under strict supervision, sendmg 
him contmuous instructions It was only after the disaster had 
occurred that he was mduced, largely by the urgings of the 
Munster of State, to do what he should have done from the 
beg inning and take over the direct command of the battle him- 
self It IS to this that I ascribe his personal failure, some of the 
blame for which undoubtedly falls on me and my colleagues for 
the unduly wide responsibilities assigned a year before to the 
Middle East Command Stdl, we had done our best to free him 
from these undue burdens by precise, up-to-date, and super- 
sedmg advice, which he had not accepted Personally I believe 
that if he had taken command from the outset and, as was fully 
m his power, left a deputy in Cairo to keep an eye on the north 
and discharge the mass of varied busmess belongmg to the rest 
of the immense theatre over which he presided he might well have 
won the battle, and certainly when late m the day he took com- 
mand he saved what was left of it 
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Tlie reader will presently how these impressions hit $o 
deeply into me that in my directive to Geneial Alexander of 
August TO I made his mam duty clear beyond a doubt One 
lives and learns 

1 now telegraphed to Auchinleck 

I ^ June 4a 

Your decision to fight it out to the end is most cordially endorsed 
We shall sustam you whatever the result Retreat would be fatal 
This IS a business not only of armour but of will-power God bless 
you all 

if 'k iK it "k 

Immediately Tobruk glared upon us, and, as m the previous 
year, we had no doubt that it should be held at all costs Now 
also, after a month's needless delay, General Auchmleck ordered 
up the New Zealand Division from Syna, but not m time for it 
to take part m the battle for Tobruk 

Prtme Mmt^ter to General Auchinleck 1 i June 4a 

T o what position does Ritchie want to withdraw tlie Gazala troops? 
Presume there is no question m any case of giving up Tobruk As long 
as Tobruk is held no senous enemy advance mto Egypt is possible 
We went through all this in April 1941 Do not understand what you 
mean by withdrawing to ‘‘old frontier’’ 

2 Am very glad you are brmging New Zealand Division into the 
Western Desert Let me know dates when it can be deployed, and 
where 

3 GIGS agrees with all this Please keep us mformed 

General Auchinleck to Prime Minister T 5 4 ^ 

Have ordered General Ritchie to deny to the enemy general line 
Acromar-El Adcm~El Gubi This does not mean that this can or 
should be held as a contmuous fortified line, but that the enemy is not 
to be allowed to estabhsh himself cast of it The two divisions from 
Gazala position will be available to help in this Although I do not 
intend that Eighth Army should be besieged m Tobruk, I have no 
intention whatever of giving up Tobruk My orders to General Ritchie 
are 

to deny general hue Acroma-El Adcm-El Gubi to the enemy , 
(h) not to allow bis forces to be mvested in Tobruk, 

(c) to attack and harass the enemy whenever occasion offers 

Meanwhile 1 propose to build up strong as possible reserve m 
SoUum-Maddilena area, with object of launching counter-offensive 
sM>on as possible 
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2 New Zealand Division, already moving, should be fully con- 
centrated m about ten or twelve days, but leading elements will 
naturally be available earlier if rcquirca 

We were not satisfied with these orders to General Ritchie, 
which did not positively require him to defend Tobruk To 
make sure I sent the following telegram 

Prune Minister to General Auchmleck 15 June 42 

We arc glad to have your assurance that you have no intention of 
giving up Tobruk War Cabinet interpret your telegram to mean 
that, if the need arises, General Ritchie would leave as many troops in 
Tobruk as are necessary to hold the place for certain 

The reply left no doubt 

General Auchmleck to Prime Minister 16 June 42 

War Cabinet interpretation is correct General Rjtchie is putting 
into Tobruk what he considers an adequate force to hold it even 
should It become temporarily isolated by enemy Basis of garrison is 
four brigade groups, with adequate stocks of ammumtion, mod, fuel, 
and water Basis of immediate future action by Eighth Army is to 
hold El Adem fortified area as a pivot of manoeuvre and to use all 
available mobile forces to prevent enemy establishing himself east of 
El Adem or Tobruk Very definite orders to this effect have been 
issued to General Ritchie, and I trust he will be able to give effect to 
them 

Position IS quite different from last year, as we and not enemy now 
hold fortified positions on frontier, and can operate fighter aircraft 
over Tobruk even if the use of Gambut landing-grounds should be 
temporarily denied to us It seems to me that to invest Tobruk and to 
mask our forces m the frontier positions the enemy would need more 
troops than our information shows him to have This being so, wc 
should be able to prevent the area between the frontier and Tobruk 
passing under enemy control 

I have discussed matter with Minister of State and other Com- 
manders-in-Chief, who agree with the pohey proposed 

Prime Minister to General Auchmleck 16 June 42 

The news of your success m regrouping the Eighth Army on the 
new front m close contact with your remforcements was particularly 
welcome, and the Cabinet was glad to know that you intended to 
hold Tobruk at all costs 

Of course we cannot judge battle tactics from here at tlic present 
time, but It would certamly seem that it would be advantageous if the 
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whole of our forces were engaged together at one time and if you 
could recover the initiative It may be that this opportunity will arise 
with the new situation, espeaally if the enemy is given no bieathmg- 
spacc, as he is evidently himself hard-pressed Because armoured 
warfare allows a design to be unfolded step by step it seems to favour 
the offensive, whereas the defensive, which was so powerful m the 
last war, has to yield itself contuiually to die plans of the attacker 
We all send you our good wishes 

* * ★ * * 

On this we rested widi confidence based upon the experience of 
the previous year Moreover, our position, as Geneial Auchinleck 
had pointed out, appeared on paper much better than m 1941 
We had an army deployed on a fortified front, m close proximity 
to Tobruk, with the newly constructed direct broad-gauge rail- 
way sustainmg it We were no longer formed to a flank with 
our commumcations largely dependent on the sea, but accordmg 
to die orthodox prmciples of war, running back at right-angles 
from the centie of our front to our mam base In these circum- 
stances, though gneved by what had happened, I stdl felt, from a 
suivey of all the forces on both sides, and of Rommel’s immense 
difficulties of supply, that all would be well 

We did not however know the conditions pievaihng m 
Tobruk Considermg that Auchmleck’s plan had been to await 
an attack, and remembering all the months that had passed, it was 
mconceivable that the already well-proved fortifications of 
Tobruk should not have been maintamed m the highest efficiency, 
and mdeed strengthened For the defensive battle upon which 
he had resolved the fortress and sally-port of Tobruk was an 
invaluable factor 

F inall y, the word “temporarily”, as apphed to the defence of 
Tobruk, had a significance which was not appreciated m London 
Our mtention, which we thought the Commander-m-Chief fully 
shared, was that Tobruk should once agam be held as an isolated 
fortress if the mam batde went agamst us, and tliat the Eighth 
Army should fall back along its mam Ime of commumcation to 
the Mersa Matruh position This would have left Rommel with 
Tobruk still on bs flank, havmg to be invested 01 masked, while 
his own commumcations were ever lengthemng and ever more 
strained With the New Zealand Division now not far away, and 
with the powerful runforcements approaebng by sea, I did not 
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myself feci that the coiitmuancc of hard fightmg iti tlic guaicst 
possible strength on both sides would be to our detriment m th< 
long lun 1 id not therefore cancel tlit plans I had made for a 
second visit to Washmgton, wlitrt business oi the lughesi 
importance to the general strategy of the wii had to be tr ms- 
acted In this 1 was supported by my eollr agues. 
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MY SECOND VISIT TO WASHINGTON 


The Need to Conceit Plans for 1942 and 1943 - ^^Tuhe Alloys’' The 
Atomic Bomb - My Letter to the King, June 16 ~ The Flight to 
Wai>htngton ~ A Bumpy Landing at Hyde Park - Thoughtful 
Moments tn My Drive with the President ~ The Early History of 
Atomic Fission ~ My Discussion with Roosevelt and Hopkins, June 20 

- ''Heavy Water' and the Dangers of Doing Nothing - The American 
Decision to Make the Bomb - My Note on the General Strategic Plan 

- The Fall of Tobruk - Friends in Need - A Conference on Future 
Strategy - First Meeting with Etsenhotver and Clark - I Give Them 
My Paper on Cross-Channel Invasion - Further Evening Conferences 

- Flaring Headlines on June 22- A Visit to Fort Jackson, June 24 ~ 
Praise for the American Army Organisation - Telegrams from Auchin- 
leek - I Reassure Him - More Conferences at Washington, June 25 - 
An Uneventful Flight Home 
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JL g< 


HE mam object of my journey was to reach a final decision 
on the operations for 1942-43 The American authorities m 
general, and Mr Stimson and General Marshall m particular, 
were anxious that some plan should be decided upon at once, 
which would enable the Umted States to engage the Germans m 
force on land and m the air in 1942 Failmg this, there was the 
danger that the American Chiefs of Staff would seriously consider 
a radical revision of the strategy of “Germany first” Another 
matter lay heavy on my mmd It was the question of “Tube 
Alloys”, which was our code-word for what afterwards became 
the atomic bomb Our research and experiments had now reached 
a pomt where definite agreements must be made with the United 
States, and it was felt tins could only be achieved by personal 
discussions between me and the President The fact that the War 
Cabmet decided that I should leave the country and London with 
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the Chief of the Imperial Geneial Staff and General Ismay at the 
height of the Desert battle measures the importance which we 
attached to a settlement of the grave strategic issues which were 
upon us 

On account of the urgency and crisis of our affairs in these very 
difficult days, I decided to go by air rather than by sea This 
meant that we should be barely twenty-four hours cut off from 
the full stream of information Efficient arrangements were made 
for the immediate transmission of messages from Egypt and for 
the rapid passage and decodmg of all reports, and no harmful 
delays m takmg decisions were expected or m fact occurred 

It is not customary for a Prime Munster to advise the Sovereign 
officially upon his successor unless he is asked to do so As it was. 
wai-time I sent the King, m response to a request he had made 
to me in conversation at our last weekly mterview, the followmg 
letter 

10 Downing Street, Whitehall 
Jme 1 6, 1942 

ollTj 

In case of my death on this journey I am about to undertake, I avail 
myself of Your Majesty’s gracious permission to advise that you 
should entrust the formation of a new Government to Mr Anthony 
Eden, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, who is m my mind 
the outstanding Mimster in the largest political party in the House of 
Commons and m the National Government over which I have the 
honour to preside, and who I am sure will be found capable of con- 
ducting Your Majesty’s affairs with the resolution, experience, and 
capacity winch these grievous times require 

I have the honour to remam, 

Your Majesty’s faithful and devoted servant and subject, 

Winston S Churchill 

Although I now knew the risks we had run on our return 
voyage flight from Bermuda m January, my confidence m the 
chief pilot, Kelly Rogers, and his Boemg flymg-boat was such 
that I asked specially that he should take charge My party was 
completed by Brigadier Stewart, the Director of Plans at the War 
Office (who was later killed when flymg back from the Casa- 
blanca Conference), Sir Charles Wilson, Mr Martm, and Com- 
mander Thompson We left Stranraer on the mght of June 17, 
shordy before midnight The weather was perfect and the moon 
full I sat for two hours or more m the co-pilof s seat admirmg, 
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the shining sea, icvolvmg my pioblcms, and thinking of the 
anxious bittlc I slept soundly in the “bridal suite’’ until in bioad 
daylight we reached Gander Here we could have refuelled, but 
this was not thought ncccssaiy, and after making our salutes to 
the airfield we pursued our voyage As we wcic travelling with 
the sun the day seemed very long We had two luncheons with 
a six-hour interval, and contemplated a late dinner after aiiival 
For the last two hours we flew ovei the land, and it was about 
seven o’clock by American time when we approached Washing- 
ton As we gradually descended towards the Potomac River I 
noticed that the top of the Washington Monument, which is 
over five hundied and fifty feet high, was about our level, and I 
impressed upon Cap tarn Kelly Rogers that it would be pccuhaily 
unfortunate if we brought our story to an end by hittmg this of 
all other objects m the world He assured me that he would take 
special care to miss it Thus we landed safely and smoothly on 
the Potomac after a journey of twenty-seven flying hours Lord 
Halifax, General Marshall, and several high officeis of the United 
States welcomed us I repaired to the British Embassy for dinnci 
It was too late for me to fly on to Hyde Park that night We read 
all the latest telegrams — there was nothing important — and dined 
agreeably in the open air The British Embassy, standing on the 
high ground, is one of the coolest places in Washington, and 
compares very favourably in this respect with the White House 
Early the next mornmg, the 19th, I flew to Hyde Park The 
President was on the local airfield, and saw us make the loughest 
bump landing I have experienced He welcomed me with great 
cordiality, and, driving the car himself, took me to the majestic 
bluffs over the Hudson River on which Hyde Park, his family 
home, stands The President drove me all over the estate, sliow- 
mg me its splendid views In this drive I had some thoughtful 
moments Mr Roosevelt’s infirmity prevented him from using 
his feet on the brake, clutch, or accelerator An ingenious arrange- 
ment enabled him to do everything with his arms, which were 
amazmgly strong and muscular He mvitcd me to feel his biceps, 
saying that a famous prize-fighter had envied them This was 
reassurmg, but I confess that when on several occasions the car 
poised and backed on the grass verges of the precipices over the 
^ Hudson I hoped the mechanical devices and brakes would show 
no defects All the time we talked business, and though I was 
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careful not to take his attention oJfF the driving we made more 
progress than we might have done in formal conference 

The President was very glad to hear I had brought the C I G S 
with me His field of interest was always brightened by recollec- 
tions of his youth It had happened that the President’s father 
had entertained at Hyde Park the father of General Brooke Mr 
Roosevelt therefore expressed keen mterest to meet the son, who 
had reached such a high position When they met two days later 
he received him with the utmost cordiahty, and General Brooke’s 
personality and charm created an almost immediate mtimacy 
which greatly nelped the course of busmess 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

I told Harry Hopkms about the different points on which I 
wanted decisions, and he talked them over with the President, 
so that the ground was prepared and the President’s mind armed 
upon each subject Of these “Tube Alloys” was one of the most 
complex, and, as it proved, overwhelmmgly the most important 

I can best describe the position at this time by quotmg from a 
statement that I issued on August 6, 1945, after Hiroshima had 
with one stroke been made a rum 

By the year 1939 it had become widely recognised among scientists 
of many nations that the release of energy by atomic fission was a 
possibihty The problems which remamed to be solved before this 
possibility could be turned mto practical achievement were however 
mamfold and immense, and few scientists would at that time have 
ventured to predict that an atomic bomb could be ready for use by 
1945 Nevertheless the potentiahties of the project were so great 
that His Majesty’s Government thought it right that research should 
be carried on in spite of the many competing claims on our scien- 
tific man-power At this stage the research was carried out mamly m 
our universities, principally Oxford, Cambridge, London (Imperial 
College), Liverpool, and Birmingham At the time of the formation 
of the Coiiition Government responsibihty for co-ordinating the 
work and pressing it forward lay with the Ministry of Aircraft Produc- 
tion, advised by a committee of leadmg saentists presided over by 
Sir George Thomson 

At the same time, under the general arrangements then in force for 
the poohiig of scientific mformation, there was a full mterchange of 
ideas between the scientists carrying out this work in the United 
Kingdom and those in the United States 
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Such progicss was made that by the summer of 1941 Sir George 
Thomson’s eommittce was able to report that in their view there wxs 
a reasonable chance that an atomic bomb could be produced before 
the end of the war At the end of August 1941 Lot el Chei well, whose 
duty It was to keep me informed on all these and othet technical 
developments, reported the substantial progress which was being m ide 
The general responsibility for the scientific research earned on uneiei 
the various tcclmical committees lay with the then Lord President of 
the Council, Sir John Andeison In these circumst inces (having in 
mind also the effect of ordinary high explosive, of which we had 
recently had enough) I referred the matter on August 30, 1941, to the 
Clnefs of Staff Committee in the following minute 

General Ismay, for Chiefs of Staff Committee 

Although personally I am quite content with the existing explosives, 
I feel we must not stand in the path of improvement, and I therefore 
think that action should be taken in the sense proposed by Loid 
Cherwell, and that the Cabinet Minister responsible should be Sir 
John Anderson 

I shall be glad to know what the Clnefs of Staff Committee think 

The Chiefs of Staff had recommended immediate action, with 
the maximum priority We therefore set up withm the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research a special division to 
direct the work, and Imperial Chenneal Industries, Limited, 
agreed to release Mr W A Akers to take charge of this direc- 
torate, which we called, for purposes of secrecy, the ‘‘Directorate 
of Tube Alloys” After Sir John Anderson had ceased to be Lord 
President and become Chancellor of the Exchequer I asked him 
to continue to supervise this work, for which he has special 
qualifications To advise him there was set up under his chair- 
manship a Consultative Council 

On October ii, 1941, President Roosevelt sent me a letter 
suggestmg that our efforts might be jointly conducted Accord- 
mgly all British and American efforts were joined, and a number 
of British scientists concerned proceeded to the United States By 
the summer of 1942 this expanded programme of research had 
confirmed with surer and broadei foundations the promismg 
forecasts which had been made a year earlier, and the time had 
come when a decision must be made whether or not to proceed 
with the construction of large-scale production plants 
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We had reached this point when I joined the President at Hyde 
Park I had my papers with me, but the discussion was postponed 
till the next day, the 20th, as the President needed more mforma- 
tion from Washmgton Our talk took place after luncheon, m 
a tmy little room which juts out on the ground floor The room 
was dark and shaded from the sun Mr Roosevelt was ensconced 
at a desk almost as big as the apartment Harry sat or stood m 
the background My two American friends did not seem to mmd 
the intense heat 

I told the President m general terms of the great progress we 
had made, and that our scientists were now defimtely convmced 
that results might be reached before the end of the present war 
He said his people were gettmg along too, but no one could tell 
whether anything practical would emerge till a full-scale experi- 
ment had been made We both felt painfully the dangers of 
domg nothing We knew what ejfforts the Germans were makmg 
to procure supphes of ‘'heavy water’’ — a sinister term, eerie, 
imnatural, which began to creep mto our secret papers What 
if the enemy should get an atomic bomb before we did ’ However 
sceptical one might feel about the assertions of scientists, much 
disputed among themselves and expressed m jargon mcompre- 
hensible to laymen, we could not run the mortal risk of being 
outstripped m this awful sphere 

I strongly urged that we should at once pool all our mforma- 
tion, work together on equal terms, and share the results, if any, 
equally between us The question then arose as to where the 
research plant was to be set up We were already aware of the 
enormous expense that must be incurred, with all the consequent 
grave diversion of resources and bram-power from other forms 
of war effort Considermg that Great Bntain was imder close 
bombmg attack and constant enemy air reconnaissance, it seemed 
impossible to erect in the Island the vast and conspicuous factories 
that were needed We conceived ourselves at least as far advanced 
as our Ally, and there was of course the alternative of Canada, 
who had a vital contribution herself to make through the supphes 
of uramum she had actively gathered It was a hard decision to 
spend several hundred million pounds sterhng, not so much of 
money as of competmg forms of precious war-energy, upon a 
project the success of which no scientist on either side of the 
Atlantic could guarantee Nevertheless, if the Americans had not 
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been willing to imdcrtikc the ventuic we should certainly have 
gone forward on our own power m Canada, or, if the C anadnn 
Government dcmuired, in some othei pait of the Empnc 1 was 
however vciy glad when the President said he thought the United 
States would hive to do it We thcrefoic took this decision 
jointly, and settled a basis of agreement 1 shall continue the story 
m a later volume But meanwhile 1 have no doubt that it was the 
progress we had made in Biitam and the confidence of oui 
scientists in ultimate success imparted to the Picsident that led 
Inm to his grave and fateful decision 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

On this same day I gave the Piesidcnt the following note on 
the immediate strategic decision before us 

Secret 20 June 42 

The continued heavy sinkings at sea constitute our greatest and most 
immediate danger What further measures can be taken now to 
reduce sinkings other than those in actual operations, which must be 
faced^ When will the convoy system start in the Caribbean and Gulf 
^ of Mexico^ Is there needless traffic which could be reduced^ Should 
we build more escort vessels at the expense of merchant tonnage, and 
if so to what extent^ 

2 We are bound to persevere in the preparation for “Bolero’", if 
possible ui 1942, but certainly in 1943 The whole of this business is 
now going on Arrangements are being made for a landing of six or 
eight divisions on the coast of Northern France early in September 
However, the British Government do not favour an operation that is 
certain to lead to disaster, for this would not help the Russians what- 
ever their plight, would compromise and expose to Nazi vengeance 
the French population involved, and would gravely delay the mam 
operation in 1943 We hold strongly to the view that there should be 
no substantial landing in France this year unless we arc going to stay 

3 No responsible British military authority has so far been able to 
make a plan for September 1942 which had any chance of success 
unless the Germans became utterly demoralised, of which there is no 
likelihood Have the American Staffs a plan^ At what points would 
they strike^ What landmg-ciaft and shipping are available^ Who is 
the officer prepared to command the enterprise^ What British forces 
and assistance are required^ If a plan can be found which offers a 
reasonable prospect of success His Majesty’s Government will cordially 
welcome it, and will share to the full with their Ameiican comrades 
the risks and sacrifices This remains our settled and agreed policy 
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4 But in case no plan can be made in which any responsible 
authority has good confidence, and consequently no engagement on 
a substantial scale in France is possible in September 1942, what else 
are we going to do^ Can we afford to stand idle in the Atlantic theatie 
during the whole of 1942^ Ought we not to be preparing within the 
general structure of ‘"Bolero” some other operation by which we may 
gain positions of advantage, and also directly or indirectly to take 
some of the weight off Russia^ It is in this setting and on this back- 
ground that the French North-West Africa operation should be 
<?tudied 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Late on the night of the 20th the Presidential tram bore us back 
to Washmgton, which we reached about eight o’clock the next 
mor ning We were heavily escorted to the Wlnte House, and I 
was agam accorded the very large air-conditioned room, in which 
I dwelt m comfort at about thirty degrees below the temperature 
of most of the rest of the building I glanced at the newspapers, 
read telegrams for an hour, had my breakfast, looked up Harry 
across the passage, and then went to see the President m his study 
General Ismay came with me Presently a telegram was put mto 
the President’s hands He passed it to me without a woid It 
said, “Tobruk has surrendered, with twenty-five thousand men 
taken prisoners ” This was so surprismg that I could not beheve 
It I therefore asked Ismay to mqurreofLondon by telephone In 
a few mmutes he brought the folio wmg message, which had just 
arrived from Admiral Harwood at Alexandria * 


Tobruk has fallen, and situation deteriorated so much that there is 
a possibility of heavy air attack on Alexandna in near future, and in 
view of approacliing full moon period I am sending all Eastern Fleet 
units south of the Canal to await events I hope to get H M S Queen 
Elizabeth out of dock towards end of tins week f 


This was one of the heaviest blows I can recall duimg the war 
Not only were its mihtary effects grievous, but it had affected the 
reputation of the British armies At Singapore eighty-five 
thousand men had surrendered to mferior numbers of Japanese 
Now m Tobruk a garrison of twenty-five thousand (actually 
thiity-three thousand) seasoned soldiers had laid down their arms 


Admiral Harwood had succeeded Admiral Cunningliaiii m the Mediterranean 

Command on May 31 1 1 t. 1 j 

t Admiral Harwood made this decision because Alcvandria could now be attacKed 

by dive-bombers 'With fighter cover 


hr 
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to perhaps one-half of their number If this was typical of the 
morale of the Desert Army, no measure could be put upon the 
disasters which impended m North-East Africa I did not attempt 
to hide from the President the shock I had received It was a 
bitter moment Defeat is one thing, disgrace is another Nothing 
could exceed the sympathy and chivahy of my two friends 
There were no reproaches, not an unkind word was spoken 
‘‘What can we do to help^’' said Roosevelt I replied at once, 
“Give us as many Sherman tanks as you can spare, and ship them 
to the Middle East as quickly as possible The President sent for 
General Marshall, who arrived m a few mmutes, and told him of 
my request Marshall leplied, “Mr President, the Shcimans arc 
only just coming mto production The first few hundred have 
been issued to our own armoured divisions, who have hitherto 
had to be content with obsolete equipment It is a terrible thing 
to take the weapons out of a soldier s hands Nevertheless, if the 
British need is so great they must have them, and we could let 
them have a hundred 105-mm self-propelled guns m addition ” 

To complete the story it must be stated that the Americans 
were better than their word Three hundred Sherman tanks with 
engmes not yet mstalled and a hundred self-propelled guns were 
put into six of their fastest ships and sent off to the Suez Canal 
The ship containing the engines for all the tanks was sunk by a 
submarine off Bermuda Without a smgle word from us the 
President and Marshall put a further supply of engines into an- 
other fast ship and dispatched it to overtake the convoy “A 
friend m need is a friend mdeed 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Shortly afterwards General Brooke and Harry Hopkins joined 
us for a conference about future strategy General Ismay has 
preserved a note of the mihtary conclusions 

1 Plans and preparations for the “Bolero” operation in 1943 on as 
large a scale as possible are to be pushed forward with all speed and 
energy It is however essential that the United States and Great 
Britain should be prepared to act offensively in 1942 

2 Operations in France or the Low Countries in 1942 would, if 
successful, yield greater pohtical and strategic gains than operations in 
any other theatre Plans and preparations for the operations in this 
theatre are to be pressed forward with all possible speed, energy, and 
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ingenuity The most resolute eJfForts must be made to overcome the 
obvious dingers and difEculties of the enterprise If a sound and 
sensible plan can be contrived we should not hesitate to give effect to 
It If, on the other hand, detailed examination shows that, despite all 
efforts, success is improbable, we must be ready with an alternative 

3 The possibihties of French North Africa (Operation “Gymnast”) 
will be explored carefully and conscientiously, and plans will be com- 
pleted in all details as soon as possible s Forces to be employed in 

Gymnast would in the mam be found from “Bolero” units which 
have not yet left the United States The possibdity of operations m 
Norway and the Iberian pemnsula m the autumn and winter of 1942 
will also be carefully considered by the Combmed Chiefs of Staff 

4 Planning of ‘ Bolero” will contmue to be centred in London 
Plannmg for “Gymnast” will be centred m Washington 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

On June 21, when we were alone together after lunch, Harry 
said to me, ‘‘There are a couple of American officers the President 
would like you to meet, as they are very highly thought of m 
the Army, by Marshall, and by him ” At five o’clock therefore 
Major-Generals Eisenhower and Clark were brought to my air- 
cooled room I was immediately impressed by these remarkable 
but hitherto unknown men They had both come from the 
President, whom they had just seen for the first time We talked 
almost entirely about the major cross-Channel mvasion m 1943, 
“Round-up” as it was then called, on which their thoughts had 
evidently been concentrated We had a most agreeable dis- 
cussion, lastmg foi over an hour In order to convmce them of 
my personal mterest m the project I gave them a copy of the 
papei* I had written for the Chiefs of S^taff on June 15, two days 
before I started, m which I had set forth my first thoughts of the 
method and scale of such an operation At any rate, they seemed 
much pleased with the spirit of the document At that time I 
thought of the sprmg or summer of 1943 as the date for the 
attempt I felt sure that these officers were mtended to play a 
great part m it, and that was the reason why they had been sent 
to make my acquamtance Thus began a friendship which across 
all the ups and downs of wai I have preserved with deep satis- 
faction to this day 

A month later, m England, General Eisenhower, evidently 


*Scep 316 
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anxious to prove my zeal, asked me if I would send a copy of my 
papci to General Marshall, which I did 

* ★ * ★ * 

In the evening, it 9 30 p m , we had anothci confcicncc m the 
President’s room, at which the three American Chiefs of Stiff 
wcic present There were some discussions about the nival 
position and the alaimmg U-boat smkings off the cast coast of 
Amend I strongly urged Admiral King to extend the convoy 
system to the Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico at once He was 
m full agreement, but thought it better to wait until he had 
adequate escort vessels available 

Atiisopm I had yet another talk with the President, with 
Marshall, King, Arnold, Dill, Biooke, and Ismay present The 
discussion centicd round the dcteiioration of the situation in the 
Middle East, and the possibility of sendmg large numbers of 
American troops, starting with the 2nd Armoured Division, 
which had been specially trained in desert warfare, to that the itrc 
as soon as possible It was agreed that the possibility should be 
carefully studied with particular reference to the shipping position, 
and that in the meanwhile I should, with the full approval of the 
President, inform General Auchinleck that he might expect a rein- 
forcement of a highly trained American armoured division, 
equipped with Sherman or Lee tanks, during August 

***** 

Meanwhile the suriender of Tobruk icvcibciatcd lound the 
world On the 22nd Hopkms and I were at lunch with the 
President m his room Presently Mr Elmer Davis, the head of 
the Office of Wai Infoimation, airived with a bunch of New 
York newspapers, showmg flaring headlines about “Anoir in 
England”, “Tobruk Fall May Bring Ciiangt or Govirn- 
ment” “Churchill to be Censured”, etc I had been invited 
by General Marshall to visit one of the American Aimy camps in 
South Carohna We were to start by tram with him and Mi 
Stimson on the night of June 23 Mr Davis asked me seriously 
whether, in view of the pohtical situation at home, I thought it 
wise to cairy out the programme, which of course had been 
elaborately arranged Might it not be misinterpreted if I were 
mspectmg troops m America when mattcis of such vital consc- 
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quence were taking place both m Africa and London^ I replied 
that I would certainly carry out the inspections as planned, and 
that I doubted whether I should be able to provoke twenty 
membcis into the Lobby against the Government on an issue of 
confidence This was in fact about the number which the mal- 
contents eventually obtained 

Accordmgly I started by tram next night for South Carohna, 
and arrived at Fort Jackson the next mormng The tram drew up, 
not at a station, but m the open plam It was a very hot day, and 
we got out of the tram straight on to the parade ground, which 
lecaUed the plams of India m the.hot weather We went first to 
an awmng and saw the American armour and mfantry march 
past Next we watched the parachute exercises They were 
impressive and convmcmg I had never seen a thousand men leap 
mto the air at once I was given a “walkie-talkie” to carry This 
was the first time I had ever handled such a convemence In the 
afternoon we saw the mass-produced American divisions doing 
field exeicises with hve ammumtion At the end I said to Ismay 
(to whom I am mdebted for this account), “What do you thmk 
of it^” He rephed, “To put these troops agamst German troops 
would be murder” Whereupon I said, “You re wrong They 
are wonderful material and will learn very quickly ” To my 
American hosts however I consistently pressed my view that it 
takes two years or more to make a soldier Certainly two years 
later the troops we saw m Carohna bore themselves like veterans 

I must here record what I said after the war, m 1946, when as a 
private person I was received by the assembled chiefs of the three 
American Services m the Pentagon Buildmgs, Washmgton 

I greatly admired the mamier 111 which the American Army was 
formed I thrnk it was a prodigy of orgamsanon, of improvisation 
There have been many occasions when a powerful State has wished 
to raise great anmes, and with money and time and discipline and 
loyalty tliat can be accomphshed Nevertheless the rate at which the 
small American Army of only a few hundred thousand men, not long 
before the war, created the mighty force of milhons of soldiers is a 
wonder m mihtary lustory 

I was here two or three years ago, and visited with General Marshall 
an Army Corps bemg trained m South Carohna, and we saw there 
the spectacle of what you may call the mass production of divisions 
In great and rapid rotation they were formed, and moved on to further 
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stigcs of then perfection I saw the cication of this mighty force— this 
mighty Army, victorious m every thcitic igunst the enemy in so 
short a time and from such a vciy small puent stock llns is an 
achievement which the soldiers of every other countiy will dways 
study with idimiation and with envy 

But tint is not the whole stor), nor even the greitest pirt oi the 
story To create great aimics is one thing, to lead them and to handle 
them is another It remains to me a mystery as yet unexplained how 
die very small staffs winch the United States kept duiing the yens of 
peace were able not only to build up the armies and Air Force units, 
but also to find the leadeis and vast staffs capable of handling enormous 
masses and of moving them faster and farther than misses have ever 
been moved m war before 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

We flew back to Washington on the afternoon of the 24th, 
whcic I leccivcd vaiious reports 

There was a letter from Gcneial Auchinlcck 

General Auchnikck to Prime Munster 24 June 42 

I deeply regret that you should have received tins severe blow at so 
ciitical a time as a result of the heavy defeat suffered by the forces 
under my command I fear that the position is now much what it 
was a year ago when I took over command, except that the enemy 
now has Tobiuk, which may be of considerable advantage to him, 
not only from the supply point of view, but because he has no need 
to detach troops to coiitam it 

After explammg his dispositions he said 

We are deeply grateful to you and to the President of the United 
States for the generous measure of help which you propose to give us, 
and for the speed with winch you arc arranging to send it The 2nd 
United States Armoured Division will indeed be a welcome reinforce- 
ment, as will the Grant and Lee tanks diverted fioin India Your 
assurance that the Indian infantry division and the Indian armoured < 
brigade need not now be sent back to India will greatly ease my diffi- 
culties in regard to the internal security problem in Iraq and Persia, 
especially in the oilfield areas Air Marshal Tedder informs me that 
the diversion of aircraft to tins theatre will strengthen our hands 
immensely 

I thank you personally and most sincerely for all your help and 
support during the past year, and deeply regret the failures and set- 
backs of the past month, for which I accept the fullest rcsponsibihty 
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Before I left Washington I assured Auchinleck of my entire 
confidence 

Prime Munster to General Auchinleck 25 June 42 

I told you tint President proposed to send you the 2nd United States 
Armoured Division, and that it would leave from Su'^^z about July 5 
We find that the shipping of this division within the next month 
presents very grave difficulties General Marshall has therefore put 
forward a proposal which GIGS considers even more attractive 
from your point of view, since you will be gettmg a generous hamper 
of the most modern equipment, and your remforcements from England 
are not affected We have therefore accepted followmg proposal 
The Americans will send 300 Sherman (M 4) tanks and 100 self- 
propelhng I05~mm-gun howitzers to the Middle East as an urgent 
move These equipments will sail for Suez about July 10 m two sea- 
trams taken from the Havana sugar traffic, domg 15 and 13 knots 
respectively, and their passage will be expedited by every possible 
means A small number of American key personnel will accompany 
the tanks and guns 

Do not have the shghtest anxiety about course of affairs at home 
Whatever views I may have about how the battle was fought or 
whether it should have been fought a good deal earher, you have my 
entire confidence, and I share your responsibihties to the full 

Please tell Harwood that I am rather worried about reports of undue 
despondency and alarm m Alexandria and of the Navy hastemng to 
evacuate to the Red Sea Although various precautionary moves may 
be taken and Queen Elizabeth should be got out at earhest, I trust a 
firm, confident attitude will be maintamed The President’s informa- 
tion from Rome is that Rommel expects to be delayed three or four 
weeks before he can mount a heavy attack on the Mersa Matruh 
position I should think the delay might well be greater 

I hope the crisis will lead to all umformed personnel m the Delta 
and all available loyal man-power bemg raised to the highest fightmg 
condition You have over 700,000 men on your ration strength m the 
Middle East Every fit male should be made to fight and die for 
victory There is no reason why umts defending the Mersa Matruh 
position should not be remforced by several thousands of officers and 
admmistrative personnel ordered to swell the battahons or working 
parties You are in the same kind of situation as we should be if 
England were invaded, and the same mtense, drastic spirit should reign 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

On the 25th I met the representatives of our Dommions and 
India, and attended a meetmg of the Pacific War Council That 
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evening I set out for Baltimore, wlicic my flying-boat lay The 
Picsidciit bade me faicwcll at the Wlntc House witli all his grace 
and courtesy, and Haiiy Hopkins and Avercll Hauim m came to 
see me off The nairow, closcd-in gangway whieli led to the 
water was heavily guarded by aimed American police Theic 
seemed to be an an of excitement, and the officeis looked serious 
Before we took off I was told that one of the plain-clothcs men on 
duty had been caught fmgciing a pistol and hcaid muttenng that 
he would ''do me in”, with some other cxpiessions of in un 
appreciative character He had been pounced upon and arrested 
Afterwards he turned out to be a lunatic Crackpates u c a speci il 
danger to public men, as they do not have to worry about the 

a a 

gee away 

We came down at Botwood the next morning in order to 
refuel, and took off again after a meal of fresh lobsters Thereafter 
I ate at stomach-time — t e , with the usual interval between meals 
— and slept whenever possible I sat in the co-pilot’s sect as, aftci 
flying over Northern Ireland, we approached the Clyde it dawn, 
and landed safely My tram was waiting, with Peck, one of my 
personal secretaries, and a mass of boxes, and four or five days^ 
newspapers In an hour we were off to the South It appeared 
that we had lost a by-clection by a sweeping turn-over at Maiden 
This was one of the by-products of Tobruk 

This seemed to me to be a bad time I went to bed, browsed 
about m the files for a while, and then slept for four or five horn s 
till we reached London What a blessing is the gift of sleep ^ The 
War Cabinet were on the platform to greet me on arrival, and I 
was soon at work in the Cabinet Room 
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THE VOTE OF CENSURE 


Strength of the National Government - A Long Succession of Mihtaiy 
Misfoi tunes and Defeats - A Convenient Motion of Censure, June 25 

- Offers to Withdraw it Declined - Sir Stafford Cnpps’s Repott - 
The First Day, July i - An Able Speech by Sir John Waidlaw- 
Milne - Hts Ill-conceived Digression - Sir Rogei Keyes as Seconder - 
A Contradictory Line - Lord Winteitons Attack - Mr Hore-Belisha 
Speaks - I Windup the Debate — Unbi idled Freedom of Parliamentary 
Discussion - Our Sudden Disasters - The Surprising Fall of Tobruk 

- Distorted Accounts in the United States of Bi itisli Opinion — Tank 
Shoitcomings and Pre-War Causes — Auchinleck and Ritchie - I 
Demand a Division - I Defend My Office of Minister of Defence — 
Only Twenty-Five Hostile Votes - My American Friends' Delight - 
An Histoi ical Coincidence 


( I HE chatter and cnticisms of the Press, where the sharpest 
I pens were busy and many shrill voices raised, found its 
X counterpart in the activities of a few score of Members m the 
House of Commons, and a fairly glum attitude on the part of our 
immense majority A party Government might well have been 
overturned at this juncture, if not by a vote, by the kmd of 
mtensity of opmion which led Mr Chamberlam to relinquish 
power m May 1940 But the National Coalition Government, 
fortified by its reconstruction of February, was massive and over- 
whelmmg m its strength and umty All its prmcipal Mmisters 
stood together around me, with never a thought that was not 
loyal and robust I seemed to have mamtamed the confidence of 
all those who watched with full knowledge the unfolding story 
and shared the responsibihties No one faltered There was not 
a whisper of mtrigue We were a strong, unbreakable circle, and 
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capable of withstanding any external political attack and of 
persevering in the common cause through every disappointment 

We had had a long succession of misfoituncs and defeats — 
Malaya, Singapore, Burma, Auchinlcck’s lost battle in the Desert, 
Tobruk, unexplained, and, it seemed, inexplicable, the rapid 
retreat of the Desert army and the loss of all our conquests in 
Libya and Cyrenaica, four hundied miles of retrogression to- 
wards the Egyptian frontier, over fifty thousand of our men 
casualties or prisoners We had lost vast masses of artillery, am- 
mumtion, vehicles, and stores of all kinds We were back again 
at Mersa Matruh, at the old positions of two years before, but this 
time with Rommel and his Germans triumphant, pressing for- 
ward m our captured lorries fed with our oil supplies, m many 
cases firing our own ammumtion Only a few more marches, 
one more success, and Mussohm and Rommel would enter 
Cairo, or its rums, together All hung in the balance, and after 
the surprising reverses we had sustained, and in face of the un- 
known factors at work, who would predict how the scales would 
turn? 

The Parliamentary situation required prompt definition It 
seemed however rather dif&cult to demand another Vote of 
Confidence from the House so soon after that which had pre- 
ceded the collapse of Singapore It was therefore very convenient 
when the discontented Members decided among themselves to 
place a Vote of Censure on the Order Paper 

■*•**★* 

On June 25 a motion was placed upon the paper in the folio w- 
mg terms 

Tliat this House, while paying tnbute to the heroism and endurance 
of the Armed Forces of the Crown m circumstances of exceptional 
difficulty, has no confidence in the central direction of the war 

It stood m the name of Sir John Wardlaw-Milnc, an influential 
member of the Conservative Party He was chairman of the 
powerful all-party Fmance Committee, whose repoits of cases of 
admimstrative waste and mefficiency I had always studied with 
close attention The Committee had a great deal of mformation 
at their disposal and many contacts with the outer circle of our 
war machine When it was also announced that the motion would 
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be seconded by Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes, and sup- 
ported by the former Secretary of State for War, Mi Hoie- 
Bclisha, It was at once evident that a serious challenge had been 
made Indeed, m some newspapers and m the lobbies the talk 
lan of an appioachmg pohtical crisis which would be decisive 
I said at once that we would give full opportunity for pubhc 
debate, and fixed July i for the occasion There was one an- 
nouncement I felt It necessary to make 

Prune Minister to General Anchmleck 29 June 42 

When I speak in the Vote of Censure debate on Thursday, about 
4 p m , I deem it necessary to announce that you have taken the com- 
mand in supersession of Ritchie as from June 25 

The battle crisis m Egypt grew steadily worse, and it was 
widely beheved that Cairo and Alexandria would soon fall to 
Rommefs flammg sword Mussohm mdeed made preparations 
to fly to Rommefs headquarters with the idea of taking part m 
the triumphal entry to one or both of these cities It seemed that 
we should reach a chmax on the Parhamentary and Desert fronts 
at the same moment When it was reahsed by out critics that 
they would be faced by our umted National Government some 
of their ardour evaporated, and the mover of the motion offered 
to withdraw it if the critical situation m Egypt rendeied pubhc 
discussion untimely We had however no mtention of lettmg 
them escape so easily Considenng that for nearly three weeks 
the whole world, friend or foe, had been watching with anxiety 
the mountmg political and imhtary tension, it was impossible not 
to brmg matters to a head 

Mr Churchill to Sir John Wardlaw-Milne 30 June 42 

I brought your letter of June 30 before the War Cabinet this morn- 
ing, and they desired me to inform you that in view of the challenge 
to the competence and authority of the Government, which has now 
for some days been spread throughout the world, it is imperative that 
the matter should go forward to an immediate issue, and for this all 
arrangements have been made 

Before the debate opened Commander Kung-Hall rose to ask 
Sir John Wardlaw-MJne to defer movmg his motion until the 
conclusion of the battle then ragmg m Libya Sir John rephed 
that if the Government had desired postponement on the ground 
of national interest he would have immediately acquiesced, but 
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no such suggestion had come from the Govanment I thcT 
made this statement 

I have cniefully considered tins miccer, and I have had at no tune 
any doubt but tint if an appcil were made on the grounds of the 
uigtncy and sciiousncss of the situation the debite would be postponed 
But, after all, this Vote of Censuie has been on the Otdei Paper foi 
some time, and it has been flashed all ovci the world When 1 was m 
the United States I can testify to the lively excitement which was 
created by its appearance, and although we in this country nny have 
our own knowledge of the stability of our institutions and of the 
strength of the Government of the day, yet that is by no means the 
opinion which is shared oi felt in other countries Now that this his 
gone so far, and this matter has been for more than a week the subject 
of comment m every part of the world, it would be, m my opinion, 
even more injiuious to delay i decision than to go forward with this 
issue 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

As I reserved myself for the end of the debate I had the advan- 
tage of considering a report from Sir Stafford Cnpps upon what 
he considered were the substantial pomts of criticism to be met 

Sir Stafford Cnpps to Pi me Minister July 42 

There IS no doubt that there is a very grave disturbance of opinion 
both in the House of Commons and in the country But it is also clear 
that the Vote of Censure does not in any way represent the gcncril 
reaction of the country to the news At the same time the very signi- 
ficant result of the Maldon by-clcction, in which the Government 
candidate only polled 6,226 votes out of a total of nearly 20,000, wis 
undoubtedly largely due to results in Libya, and shows the profound 
disquiet and lack of confidence of the electors I do not think that the 
feeling IS in any sense a personal one against the Prime Minister, but a 
general feeling of dissatisfaction that something is wrong and should 
be put right without delay As far as I can gather, the critical feeling 
IS concentrated upon six mam pomts, which are the following 

(i) Ovcr'-opUmisttc News Reports from Cairo — It is true that these 
reports are in no sense official, but they must necessarily be influenced 
by the information given to the Press by the military autlionties, and 
their general tenor has been such as to lead the correspondents to give 
a picture which has been much too optimistic, and there have been no 
countervailing official communiques to damp down this optimism 
The impression created is that the mihtary authorities did not appre- 
ciate the seriousness of the situation and that the mihtary Intelligence 
^ This paper was available to me when I began my speech on July 2 
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IS not accurate and lias tended to mislead our commanders m the field 
The general line of this reporting has undoubtedly done much to 
emphasise the shock of the loss of Tobruk and the retreat to Mersa 
Mitruh 

(2) Gemralshif — There is a very general view that with better 
generalship Rommel could have been defeated, especially at the 
critical inoincnt when, according to General Auchmleck, he had been 
forced to exhaustion The view taken is that there has been a lack of 
leadership, and that the whole campaign has been conceited too much 
on the basis of a defensive action without the necessary vigour m 
counter-stroke at the critical moment 

This line of criticism has led to doubts as to whether either the 
Coinmandcr-in-Chief or the Army Commander have a real apprecia- 
tion of the tactics and strategy of modern mechanised warfare, and as 
to whether it is not necessary to have a complete change in the com- 
mand, putting 111 the place of those now there men more experienced 
m and with, irtore aptitude for mechanical warfare 

(3) Supreme Command — The criticisms under head (2) above are 
reflected in wider doubts as to whether the supreme mihtary command 
IS similarly out of date and unable to appreciate the correct method of 
fighting Rommel and his forces Coupled with this is the feehng that 
the co-operation between the air and land forces was not as effective 
as it might hawe been, and that there is still a lack of common effort 
and planning at the top 

(4) Weapons — Perhaps the strongest line of criticism is that after 
nearly three years of war we still find ourselves mfenor in vital weapons 
such as tanks and anti-tank guns, and that this inferiority has been 
largely resporrsible foi the debacle 

(5) Research and Invention — ^There is a considerable feehng that 
although we have in tbs country very skilled research workers, 
scientists, and mventors we have somehow or other failed to make 
good use of their abihties m the race for efficient equipment, and that 
there is room for some improvement in the method of oiganisation m 
order to get the full benefit from tbs important branch of war effort 

(6) Air Force -—People fail to understand how it can be said, as 
■was stated b7 General Aucbnleck, that we had mamtained moral 
superiority ua the air while at the same time we were unable to stop 
tht advance This leads to doubts as to the availability of the correct 
aerial weapom, and has raised agam the whole question of dive- 
bombers aiii other questions as to types of airciaft There is in tbs 
sphere an. uneasiness that the outlook is too rigid as regards types, and 
that this rigidity is preventmg us, even with air supeiiority, from being 
as effective in fighting from the air as the enemy 
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The question as to the stopping of reinforcements reaching the 
enemy in Libya is also raised m the form of whether we might not 
have made a greater use of long-range aucraft in view of oui naval 
weakness in the Meditcirancau 

The above, I think, summirises the main points of disquietude in 
die minds of the more seriously dunking put of the population 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The debate was opened by Sii John Waidlaw-Milnc in an able 
speech m winch he posed the main issue This motion was “not 
an attack upon officers m the field It is a definite attack upon the 
cential diicction here m London, and I hope to show that the 
causes of our failure he here far more than m Libya or elsewhere 
The first vital mistake that we made m the war was to combine 
the offices of Prime Munster and Mmister of Defence ” He 
dilated upon the “enormous duties” cast upon the holder of the 
two offices “We must have a strong, full-time leader as the 
chief of the Chiefs of Staff Committee I want a strong and 
independent man appointing his generals and his adnuials and so 
on I want a strong man m charge of all three branches of the 
Armed Forces of the Crown . strong enough to demand all the 

weapons which are necessary for victory to see that his 
generals and admirals and air marshals are allowed to do their 
work m their own way and are not mterfered with unduly from 
above Above all, I want a man who, if he does not get what he 
wants, will immediately resign We have suffered both from 
the want of the closest examination by the Prime Mmister of what 
is gomg on here at home, and also by the want of that diiection 
which we should get from the Mimster of Defence, or other 
officer, whatever his title might be, m charge of the Armed 
Forces . It is surely clear to any civilian that the series of 
disasters of the past few months, and indeed of the past two years, 
IS due to fundamental defects m the central administration of the 
war ” 

All this was makmg its pomt, but Sii John then made a digres- 
sion “It would be a very desirable move — ^if His Majesty the 
Kmg and His Royal Highness would agicc — ^if His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Gloucester were to be appomted Commander- 
m-Chicf of the Bntish Army — without of course administrative 
duties ” Tins proved mjunous to Ins case, as it was deemed a 
proposal to involve the Royal Family m grievous controvernal 
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responsibilities Also the appointment of a Supreme War Com- 
mander with almost unhmited powers and his association with a 
Royal Duke seemed to have some flavour of dictatorship about 
It From this moment the long and detailed mdictment seemed 
to lose some of its pith Sir John concluded, ^'The House should 
make it plain that we require one man to give his whole time to 
the wmmng of the war, m complete charge of all the Armed 
Forces of the Crown, and when we have got him let the House 
strengthen him to carry out the task with power and mdepend- 
ence 

The motion was seconded by Sir Roger Keyes The Admiral, 
who had been pamed by his removal from the position of 
Director of Combmed Operations, and soil more by the fact that 
I had not always been able to take his advice while he was there, 
was hampered m his attack by his long personal friendship with 
me He concentrated his cnticism mainly upon my expert 
advisers — meanmg of course the Chiefs of Staff “It is hard that 
three times m the Prime Mimster’s career he should have been 
thwarted — m GaUipoh, m Norway, and m the Mediterranean — 
m carrymg out strategical strokes which might have altered the 
whole course of two wars, each time because his constitutional 
naval adviser declined to share the responsibihty with him if it 
entailed any risk ” The mconsistency between this argument and 
that of the mover did not pass unnooced One of the members 
of the Independent Labour Party, Mr Stephen, mterrupted to 
pomt out that the mover had proposed “a Vote of Censure 
on the ground that the Prime Munster has mterfered unduly 
m the direction of the war, whereas the seconder seems to 
be secondmg because the Prime Mmister has not sufEciently 
mterfered m the direction of the war ” This point was apparent 
to the House 

“We look to the Prime Mmister,” said Admiral Keyes, to 
put his house m order, and to rally the country once agam for its 
immense task Here another Sociahst made a pertment mterven- 
tion “The motion is directed agamst the central direction of the 
war If the motion is carried the Pnme Mmister has to go, but 
the honourable and gallant Member is appeahng to us to keep 
the Prime Minister there ” “It would be,” said Sn Roger, a 
deplorable disaster if the Prime Muuster had to go Thus the 
debate was ruptured from its start 
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Nevertheless, as it continued, the critics increasingly took the 
lead The new Minister of Production, Captain Ohver Lyttelton, 
who dealt with the complaints made against our equipment, had 
a stormy passage m the full, detailed account which he gave of 
this aspect Strong Conservative support was given to the 
Government from their back benches, Mr Boothby in particular 
making a powerful and helpful speech Lord Winterton, the 
Father of the House, revived the force of the attack, and concen- 
trated It upon me ‘‘Who is the Mmister of the Government 
who practically controlled the Narvik operation^ It is the present 
Prime Mmister, who was then First Lord of the Admiralty 
No one dares put the blame, where it should be put constitution- 
ally, on the Prime Mmistei If whenever we have disasters we 
get the same answer, that whatever happens you must not blame 
the Prime Mimster, we are gettmg very close to the intellectual 
and moral position of the German people- — ‘The Fuehrer is always 
right ' Durmg the thirty-seven years m which I have been in 
this House I have never seen such attempts to absolve a Prune 
Mmister from Mimstenal responsibihty as are gomg on at pre- 
sent We never had anything m the last war comparable with 
this series of disasters Now, see what this Government get off 
with — because ‘the Fuehrer is always right ’ We all agree that 
the Prime Mimster was the Captam-General of our courage and 
constancy m 1940 But a lot has happened smee 1940 If this 
series of disasters goes on the right hon gentleman, by one of the 
greatest acts of self-abnegation which any man could cairy out, 
should go to his colleagues — and there is more than one suitable 
man for Prime Mmister on the Treasury Bench now — and sug- 
gest that one of them should form a Government, and that the 
right hon gentleman himself would take office under him He 
might do so, perhaps, as Foreign Secretary, because his manage- 
ment of our relations with Russia and with the United States 
has been perfect ” 

It was not possible for me to listen to more than half the 
speeches of the animated debate, which lasted till nearly three m 
the mornmg I had of course to be shapmg my rejomder for the 
next day, but my thoughts were centred on the battle which 
seemed to hang m the balance m Egypt 

ic it ic ic -k 
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The debate, which had talked itself out in the small hours 
of Its first day, was resumed with renewed vigour on July 2 
Certainly there was no demal of free speech or lack of it One 
Member even went so far as to say 

We hive in this country five or six generals, members of other 
nations, Czechs, Poles, and French, all of them trained m the use of 
these German weapons and this German techmque I know it is hurtful 
to out pride, but would it not be possible to put some of those men 
tempoiaiily in charge m the field, until we can produce tramed men 
of our own^ Is there anytlmg wrong m sending out these men, of 
equal rank with General Ritchie^ Why should we not put them m 
the field in charge of our troops^ They know how to fight this war, 
our people do not, and I say that it is far better to wm battles and save 
Biitish soldiers' lives under the leadership of other members of the 
Umted Nations than to lose them under our own inefficient officers 
The Prime I^dmister must reahse that in this country there is a taunt 
on everyone's hps that if Rommel had been m the British Army he 
would still have been a sergeant * Is that not so^ It is a taunt right 
through the Army There is a man m the British Aimy — and this 
shows how we are using our trained men — ^who flung 150,000 men 
across the Ebro in Spam Michael Dmibar He is at present a sergeant 
m an armoured brigade m this comitry He was Clnef of Staff m 
Spam, he won the battle of the Ebro, and he is a sergeant m the British 
Army The fact of the matter is that the British Army is ridden by 
class piejudice You have got to change it, and you will have to 
change it If the House of Commons has not the guts to make the 
Government change it, events will Although the House may not 
take any notice of me to-day, you will be domg it next week Re- 
member my words next Monday and Tuesday It is events winch are 
criticising the Government All that we are domg is giving them a 
voice, inadequately perhaps, but we are trymg to do it 

The mam case agamst the Government was summed up by 
Mr Hore-Belisha, the former Secretary of State for War He 
concluded, ‘'We may lose Egypt or we may not lose Egypt — 
pray God we may not — but when the Prime Minister, who said 
that we would hold Singapore, that we would hold Crete, that 
we had smashed the German army in Libya when I read that 
he had said that we arc gomg to hold Egypt, my anxieties became 
gi eater How can one place rdhance m judgments that have so 

* Tbs of course showed complete ignorance of Rommel s long and distmguished 
professional career in both wars 
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repeatedly turned out to be misguided^ That is what the House 
of Commons has to decide Think what is at stake In a hundred 
days we lost our Empire m the Far East What wiU happen in the 
next hundred days^ Let every Membei vote accoiding to his 
conscience ” 

I followed this powerful speech m wmdmg up the debate 
The House was crammed Naturally I made every point which 
occurred to me 

This long debate has now reached its final stage What a remark- 
able example it has been of the unbridled freedom of our Parhamentary 
mbtitutions m time of war^ Everythmg that could be thought of or 
raked up has been used to weaken confidence m the Government, has 
been used to prove that Ministers are incompetent and to weaken 
their confidence in themselves, to make the Army distrust the backing 
It is gettmg fiom the avil power, to make the workmen lose confidence 
in the weapons they are stnvmg so hard to make, to represent the 
Government as a set of nonentities over whom the Prime Alinister 
towers, and then to undermme him m his own heart, and, if possible, 
before the eyes of the nation All this poured out by cable and radio 
to all parts of the world, to the distress of all our friends and to the 
dehght of all our foes’ I am m favour of this freedom, which no other 
country would use, or dare to use, m times of mortal peril such as 
those through which we are passing But the story must not end 
there, and I make now my appeal to the House of Commons to make 
sure that it does not end there 

The mihtary misfortunes of the last fortmght m Cyrenaica and 
Egypt have completely transformed the situation, not only m that 
theatre, but throughout the Mediterranean We have lost upwards of 
fifiy thousand men, by far the larger proportion of whom are prisoners, 
a great mass of material, and, in spite of carefully orgamsed demohtions, 
large quantities of stores have fallen mto the enemy’s hands Rommel 
has advanced nearly four hundred miles through the desert, and is 
now approachmg the fertile Delta of the Nile The evil effects of these 
events, in Turkey, in Spam, m France, and in French North Africa, 
cannot yet be measured We are at this moment m the presence of a 
recession of our hopes and prospects in the Middle East and in the 
Mediterranean unequalled since the fall of France If there are any 
would-be profiteers of disaster who feel able to pamt the picture in 
darker colours they are certainly at liberty to do so 

A painful feature of this melancholy scene was its suddenness The 
fall of Tobruk, with its garrison of about 25,000 men, in a single day 
was utterly unexpected Not only was it unexpected by the House and 
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the public at large, but by the War Cabinet, by the Chiefs of the Staff, 
and by the General Staff of the Army It was also unexpected by 
General Auchmleck and the High Command in the Middle East On 
the night before its capture we received a telegram from General 
Auchmleck that he had allotted what he beheved to be an adequate 
garrison, that the defences were m good order, and that mnety days’ 
supphes were available for the troops It was hoped that we could 
hold the very strong fiontier positions which had been built up by 
the Germans and improved by ourselves, from Solium to Halfaya 
Pass, from Capuzzo to Fort Maddalena From this position our newly 
built railroad ran backwards at right angles, and we were no longer 
formed to a flank — as the expression goes — with our backs to the sea, 
as we had been m the earher stages of the new Libyan battle General 
Auchmleck expected to maintam these positions until the powerful 
remforcements which were approachmg, and have in part arnved, 
enabled him to make a much stronger bid to seize the mitiative for a 
counter-offensive 

When on the mommg of Sunday, the 21st, I went into die Presi- 
dent’s room, I was greatly shocked to be confronted widi a report that 
Tobruk had fallen I found the news difficult to beheve, but a few 
mmutes later my own telegram, forwarded from London, arnved 
I hope the House will reahse what a bitter pang this was to me What 
made it worse was bemg on an important mission m the country of 
one of our great Alhes Some people assume too readily that because 
a Government keeps cool and has steady nerves under reverses its 
members do not feel the pubhc misfortunes as keenly as do mdependent 
cntics On the contrary, I doubt whether anyone feels greater sorrow 
or pam than those who are responsible for the general conduct of our 
affairs It was an aggravation m the days that followed to read distorted 
accounts of the feeling m Bntam and in the House of Commons The 
House can have no idea how its proceedmgs are represented across the 
ocean Questions are asked [here], comments are made by mdividual 
members or by independents who represent no orgamsed groupmg of 
political power, which are cabled verbatim, and often quite honestly 
taken to be the opmion of the House of Commons Lobby gossip, 
echoes from the smoking-room, and talk m Fleet Street are worked up 
into senous articles seeming to represent that the whole basis of British 
polmcal hfe is shaken, or is tottering A flood of expectation and 
speculation is let loose Thus I read streamer headlines like this 
“Commons Demand Churchill Return Face Accusers”, or “Churchill 
Returns to Supreme Pohtical Crisis” Such an atmosphere is naturally 
mjurious to a British representative engaged m negotiaUng great 
matters of State upon which the larger issues of the war depend That 
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these rumours commg from home did not prejudice the work I had 
to do was due solely to the fact that our American friends are not fair- 
weather fnends They never expected that this wai would be short 
or easy, or that its course would not be chequered by lamentable mis- 
fortunes On the contrary, I will admit that I beheve in this particulai 
case the bonds of comradeslnp between all the men at the top weie 
actually strengthened 

All the same, I must say I do not thmk any pubhc man charged with 
a high mission from this country ever seemed to be barracked from 
his home-land m Ins absence — ^umntentionally, I can well believe — to 
the extent that befell me while on tins visit to the United States, and 
only my unshakable confidence in the ties which bind me to the mass 
of the British people upheld me through those days of trial I naturally 
explamed to my hosts that those who were voluble m Parhament in 
no way represented the House of Commons, just as the small handful 
of coriespondents who make it their business to pour out damaging 
tales about our affairs to the Umted States, and I must add to Australia, 
m no way represent the honourable profession of journahsm I also 
explamed that all this would be put to the proof when I returned by 
the House of Commons as a whole expressmg a responsible, measured, 
and dehberate opimon And that is what I am gomg to ask it to do 
to-day 

Mr Hore-Behsha had dwelt upon the failures of the British 
tanks and the infenority of our equipment in armour He was 
not in a very strong position to do this on account of the pre-war 
recoid of the War Office I was able to turn the tables upon him 

The idea of the tank was a British conception The use of armoured 
forces as they are now bemg used was largely French, as General dc 
Gaulle’s book shows It was left to the Germans to convert those ideas 
to their own use For three or four years before the war they were 
busily at work with their usual thoroughness upon the design and 
manufacture of tanks, and also upon the study and practice of armoured 
warfare One would have thought that even if the Secretary of State 
for War of those days could not get the money for large-scale manu- 
facture he would at any rate have had full-size working models made 
and tested out exhaustively, and the factories chosen and the jigs and 
gauges supphed, so that he could go into mass production of tanks and 
anti-tank weapons when the war began 

When what I may call the Behsha period ended we were left with 
some 250 armoured vehicles, very few of winch earned even a 2- 
pounder gun Most of these were captured or destroyed in France 

I wiUnigly accept, indeed I am bound to accept, what the noble 
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Lord [Earl Wmterton] has called the '‘constitutional responsihihty” 
for everything that has happened, and I consider that I discharged that 
responsibihty by not interfering with the technical handling of armies 
in contact with the enemy But before the battle began I urged General 
Auchmleck to take the command himself, because I was sure nothing 
was going to happen in the vast area of the Middle East in the next 
month or two comparable in importance to the fighting of tins battle 
in the Western Desert, and I thought he was the man to handle the 
business He gave me various good reasons for not doing so, and 
General Rjtchie fought the battle As I told the House on Tuesday, 
General Auchmleck on June 25 superseded General Ritchie and assumed 
command himself We at once approved his decision, but I must 
frankly confess that the matter was not one on which we could form 
any final judgment, so far as the superseded officer is concerned I 
cannot pretend to form a judgment upon what has happened m this 
battle I like commanders on land and sea and m the air to feel that 
between them and all forms of pubhc criticism the Government stands 
like a strong bulkliead They ought to have a fair chance, and more 
than one chance Men may make m istakes and learn f rom j heir 
mistakes Men m ay have bad luck, and their luck may change But 
anyhow you wiU not get generals to run risks unless they feel they 
have behind them a strong Government They will not run risks unless 
they feel that they need not look over their shoulders or worry about 
what is happening at home, unless they feel they can concentrate their 
gaze upon the enemy And you will not, I may add, get a Govern- 
ment to run risks unless they feel that they have got behmd them a 
loyal, sohd majority Look at the things we are being asked to do now, 
and imagine the kind of attack which would be made on us if we tned 
to do them and failed In war-time if you desire service you must give 
loyalty 

I wish to speak a few words “of great truth and respect'’ — as they 
say m the diplomatic documents — and I hope I may be granted the 
fullest hberty of debate This Parhament has a pecuhar responsibihty 
It presided over the beginmng of the evils which have come on the 
world I owe much to the House, and it is my hope that it may see 
the end of them m triumph This it can do only if, in the long period 
which may yet have to be travelled, the House affords a sohd founda- 
tion to the responsible Executive Government, placed m power by its 
own choice The House must be a steady stabihsmg factor in the State, 
and not an mstrument by which the disaffected sections of the Press 
can attempt to promote one crisis after another If democracy and 
Parhamentary institutions are to triumph m this war it is absolutely 
necessary that Governments resting upon them shall be able to act and 
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dare, that the servants of the Crown shall not be harassed by nagging 
and snarling, that enemy propaganda shall not be fed needlessly out of 
our own hands, and our reputation disparaged and undermined 
throughout the world On the contrary, the will of the whole House 
should be made manifest upon important occasions It is important 
that not only those who speak, but those who watch and hsten and 
judge, should also count as a factor m world ajffairs After all, we are 
still fighting for our hves, and for causes dearer than hfe itself We 
have no right to assume that victory is certam, it will be^ c ertam oi3y 
^iq L fail m our duty Jober and cons^ctive criticism, oi 
cnticism in Secret Session, has its high virtue, but the duty of the House 
of Commons is to sustain the Government or to change the Govern- 
ment If It cannot change it it should sustam it There is no workmg 
middle course in war-time Much harm was done abroad by the two 
days’ debate m May Only the hostile speeches are reported abroad, 
and much play is made with them by our enemy 

A division, or the opportumty for a division, should always follow 
a debate on the war, and I trust therefore that the opimon of the over- 
whelming majority of the House will be made plain not only in the 
division, but also m the days winch follow, and that the weaker 
brethren, if I may so call them, wiU not be allowed to usurp and almost 
monopohse the privileges and proud authonty of the House of 
Commons The majority of the House must do their duty All I ask 
IS a deasion one way or another 

There is an agitation m the Press, which has found its echo in a 
number of hostde speeches, to deprive me of die function which I 
exercise m the general conduct and supervision of the war I do not 
propose to argue this to-day at any length, because it was much dis- 
cussed in a recent debate Under the present arrangement the three 
Chiefs of Staff, sittmg almost contmuously together, carry on the war 
from day to day, assisted not only by the machmery of the great 
departments which serve them, but by the Combined General Staff, 
m making their deasions effective through the Navy, Army, and Air 
Forces over which they exercise direct operational control I supervise 
their activities, whether as Prime Mimster or Munster of Defence I 
work myself under the supervision and control of the War Cabinet, 
to whom all important matters are referred, and whom I have to carry 
with me in all major decisions Nearly all my work has been, done in 
writing, and a comp lete reco rd exists of altdie directi ons Ihave given, 
^ ErmquirierD i av^^ and the telegrams I have grafted I shall be 
perfectlycontent to be judged by them 

I ask no favours either for myself or for His Majesty’s Government 
I undertook the office of Prime Munster and Mimster of Defence, after 
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defending my predecessor to the best of my abihty, in times when the 
hfe of the Empire hung upon a thread I am your servant, and you 
have the right to dismiss me when you please What you have no 
nght to do i s to ask me to, b ear responsibihties witliout the po^r~o f 
e ffective acu on, t o bear the tis^nsibifities ofT^n me fet 

' 'c lamped on each side by strong men*', a s th^ Eon Mem ^erj^ If 
to-day, or at any future time "the House were to exercise its undoubted 
right, I could walk out with a good consaence and the feehng that I 
have done my duty according to such hght as has been granted to me 
There is only one thing I would ask of you m that event It would be 
to give my successor the modest powers which would have been demed 
to me 

But there is a larger issue than the personal issue The mover of this 
Vote of Censure has proposed that I should be stripped of my responsi- 
bihties for defence m order that some mihtary figure or some other 
unnamed personage should assume the general conduct of the war, 
that he should have complete control of the Armed Forces of the 
Crown, that he should be the Chief of the Chiefs of Staff, that he 
should nominate or dismiss the generals or the admirals, that he should 
always be ready to resign — ^that is to say, to match himself agamst his 
pohtical colleagues, if colleagues they could be considered — if he did 
not get all he wanted, that he should have under him a Royal Duke 
as Commander-m-Chief of the Army, and finally, I presume, though 
this was not mentioned, that this unnamed personage should find an 
appendage in the Prime Mimster to make the necessary explanations, 
excuses, and apologies to Parhament when things go wrong, as they 
often do and often will That is at any rate a pohcy It is a system very 
different from the Parhamentary system under which we hve It 
imght easily amount to or be converted into a dictatorship I wish to 
make it perfectly clear that as far as I am concerned I shall take no part 
in such a system 

Sir John J Wardlaw-Milne here mterjected, ‘‘I hope my right 
hon friend has not forgotten the origmal sentence, which was 
^subject to the War Cabmet’^’’ 

I contmued 

“Subject to the War Cabinet”, agamst which this all-powerful 
potentate is not to hesitate to resign on every occasion if he cannot 
get his way It is a plan, but it is not a plan in which I should personally 
be interested to take part, and I do not think that it is one which would 
commend itself to this House 

The settmg down of this Vote of Censure by Members of all parties 
IS a considerable event Do not, I beg of you, let the House underrate 
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the gravity of what has been done It has been tiumpeted all round 
the world to our disparagement, and when every nation, friend and 
foe, IS waitmg to see what is the true resolve and conviction of the 
House of Commons, it must go forward to the end All over the 
world, throughout the United States, as I can testify, in fLussia, fai 
away m Clima, and throughout every subjugated country, all our 
friends are waitmg to know whether there is a strong, sohd Govern- 
ment m Britain and whether its national leadership is to be challenged 
or not Every vote counts If those who have assailed us are reduced 
to contemptible proportions and their Vote of Censure on the National 
Government is converted to a vote of censure upon its authors, make 
no mistake, a cheer will go up from every friend of Britain and every 
faithful servant of our cause, and the knell of disappomtment will ring 
in the ears of the tyrants we are striving to overthrow 

The House divided, and Sir John Wardlaw-Milne’s motion of 
“No Confidence” was defeated by 475 votes to 25 
My American fiiends awaited the issue with real anxiety 
They were delighted by the result I woke to receive their con- 
gratulations 

The President to the Prime Minister 2 July 42 

Good for you 

Harry Hopkins to Prime Minister 2 July 42 

Action of Commons to-day dehghted me These have been some 
of the bad days No doubt there will be others They who r un Jbr 
c ^er with every revers^, the timH and faint of K eart,~will have no 
part m winning' the ^ war . Your strength, tenacity, Ind^e^rlasting 
courage will see Britam through, and the President, you know, does 
not qmt I know you are of good heart, for your military defeats and 
ours and our certam victories to come will be shared together More 
power to you 

I rephed 

Prime Minister to Mr Harry Hopkins 3 July 43 

Thank you so much, my friend I knew you and the President 
would be glad of this domestic victory I hope one day I shall have 
something more solid to report 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

A cuiious liistoncal point had been made m the debate by Mr 
Walter Elbot when he recalled Macaulay’s account of Mr Pitt’s 
Administration “Pitt was at the head of a nation engaged m a 
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life-and-death struggle But the fact is that after eight years of 
war, after a vast expenditure of life and wealth, the Enghsh 
Army under Pitt was the laughmg-stock of all Europe They 
could not boast of a smgle briUiant exploit It had never shown 
Itself on the Continent but to be beaten, chased, forced to re- 
embark ’’ However, Macaulay proceeded to record that Pitt 
was always sustained by the House of Commons ^‘Thus through 
a long and calamitous penod every disaster that happened with- 
out the walls of Parhament was regularly followed by triumph 
within them At length he had no longer an Opposition to 
encounter, and m the eventful year 1799 the largest majority 
that could be mustered to vote agamst the Government was 
twenty-five ” “It is odd,” said Mr Elhot, “how history is in 
some ways repeated ” He could not know before the division 
how true this was I too was astomshed that the figure of twenty- 
five was almost exactly the one I had named to the President and 
Harry Hopkms when I was with them at the White House on the 
day of the Tobruk news. 
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Auchmleck and the Defence of Tobruk ~ Telegram:^ m the Cnsis - 
General Klopper^s Task - Rommel Attacks - A Dei>perate Situation 

- Confusion and Surrendei ~ A Gigantic Booty Captured by the 
Enemy ~ Complete Change of Enemy Plans - Afalta No Longer 
Their Prime Objective - Geneial Ritchie’s Qualities - Retreat of the 
Eighth Army - Views of the Middle East Defence Conmitiee, June 21 

- My Telegram to General Auchmleck of June 22 - Rommefs Pursuit 
“■ Auchmleck Assumes Command ~ Superb Behaviour of the New 
Zealand Division - Devoted Aid of the Air Force - Prepaiatwns for 
Resistance m the Delta - Auchmleck’ s Stubborn Stand ~ General 
Smuts and the Tobruk Surrender - My Letter of July 11 to Mr Frasei 
and Mr Curtin - Rommel at a Standstill - The Eighth Army 
Weathers the Storm 


G ^ENERAL AUCHINLECK had issued instructions in 
j-February that whereas Tobruk was essential as a supply 
I base for offensive operations, yet if we were forced to 
withdraw “it is not my mtention to contmue to hold it once the 
enemy is m a position to mvest it effectively Should this appear 
mevitable, the place will be evacuated and the maximum amount 
of destruction carried out m it In consequence of these orders 
the defences had not been mamtamed m good shape Many mines 
had been hfted for use elsewhere, gaps had been driven through 
the wire for the passage of vehicles, and the sand had silted up 
much of the anti-tank ditch so that m places it was hardly an 
obstacle Only on the western and south-western faces of the 
perimeter were the defences strong, elsewhere, and especially to 
the e^st, they were in bad condition At the same time masses 
of supphes, ammunition, and petrol were accumulated m the 
place 
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General Ritchie proposed to make use of the Tobruk western 
defences by mcorpoiatmg them as part of a general defensive hne 
runnmg south-eastwards to El Adem, supported by a mobile 
force farther south to prevent encirclement He reported to 
Auchmleck that this arrangement might mvolve the mvestment 
of Tobruk by the enemy, if only for a short time If this was not 
acceptable there was no option but to withdraw the entire garri- 
son Auchmleck would not at first countenance the plan He 
telegraphed to Ritchie on June 14 “Tobruk must be held and 
the enemy not allowed to mvest it This means that the Eighth 
Army must hold the Ime Acroma~El Adem and southwards”, 
and later “The defences of Tobruk and other strong places will 
be used as pivots of manoeuvre, but on no account will any part 
of the Eighth Army be allowed to be surrounded m Tobruk and 
mvested there ” 

At home we had no mkhng that the evacuation of Tobruk had 
ever entered mto the plans or thoughts of the commanders It 
was certamly the Cabmet view that if the Eighth Army were 
beaten back Tobruk should remam, as m the previous year, a 
thorn m the enemy’s side In order to confirm that this view was 
shared by Auchmleck, I had, as set forth m an earher chapter, 
telegraphed to him on Jime 14 before I left for Washmgton 

Presume there is no question in any case of giving up Tobruk 

Auchmleck had rephed next day that be did not mtend that the 
Eighth Army should be besieged m Tobruk, but had no mtention 
whatever of givmg up Tobiuk His orders to Geneial Ritchie 
were not to allow his forces to be mvested m Tobruk 

As this seemed to us eqmvocal we put the pomt precisely 
“War Cabmet mterpret your telegram to mean that if the need 
anses General Ritchie would have as many troops as are necessary 
to hold the place for certam ” 

To this on June 16 Auchmleck had rephed 

War Cabmet mterpretation is correct General Ritchie is putting 
what he considers an adequate force to hold it, even should it become 
temporarily isolated 

At the same time he sent the followmg to General Ritchie 

Although I have made it clear to you that Tobruk must not be 
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invested, I realise that its garrison may be isolated foi short periods 
until our counter-ofFensive can be launched 

Had I seen this order I should not have been content with it 

iir ic ir rk ic 

General Kdopper, commanding the 2nd South African Division, 
was placed m chaige of the fortress Supplies and ammunition 
for the garrison were sufficient for mnety days, and General 
Klopper was confident that Tobruk could play its part m the plan, 
which mcluded the retention by the Eighth Army of the strong 
pomts of El Adem and Belliamed outside the perimeter The 
garrison mcluded four mfantry brigades (fourteen battalions), a 
tank brigade and sixty-one Infantry tanks, five regiments of field 
and medium artillery, and about seventy anti-tank guns"^ In 
addition there were about 10,000 men m admmistiative and 
transport umts centred round the port and its base mstallations In 
all, a total of about 35,000 men were withm the perimeter, a force 
about equal to that which had held Tobruk when it was first 
besieged a year before The dispositions for the defence are 
shown m the attached sketch No i 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

After a lull of only two days, on June 16 Rommel renewed his 
offensive In a series of rapid blows he took El Adem, Belhamed, 
and Acroma On June 17 he defeated our 4th Armoured Brigade 
at Sidi Rezegh, reducmg them to a strength of only twenty tanks 
By the 19th Tobruk was isolated and surrounded, and until tank 
replemshments came to hand there was no effective armoured 
force to support or reheve the garrison from outside At 6 a m 
on June 20 the enemy opened a heavy bombardment with guns 
and dive-bombers on the south-eastern part of the Tobruk peri- 
meter, held by the iith Indian Infantry Brigade Half an hour 

* Tobrok Order of Battle 

H Q 2 nd South African Division 

4th and 6th South African Infantry Brigades 

Two composite South African battahons from ist South African Division 
yth South Afncan Reconnaissance Battahon (armoured cars) 

I ith Indian Infantry Brigade 
aoist Guards Brigade 

32nd Army Tank Brigade (4th and 7th Battahons) 

2nd and 3rd South Afncan Field Artillery Regiments 

25th Field Artillery Regiment 

67th and 68th Medium ArtiHery Regiments 
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later the attack was launched, led by the 21st Panzer Division, 
supported by the 15th Panzer Division, together with the Itahan 
armoured division and a motonsed mfantry division With our 
own armour outside Tobruk temporarily disposed of, Rommel 
could afford to put his fuU weight mto this smgle blow It fell 
mainly on a battahon of the Indian Brigade, m a sector where the 
defences were at their weakest They were soon deeply pene- 
trated No fighter protection could be given to our troops as our 
Air Force was withdrawn to distant landmg-grounds 

General Klopper ordered a counter-attack by his tanks and part 
of the Coldstream Guards This effort, hastily orgamsed and 
dehvered piecemeal, failed All remammg Bntish tanks were 
thrown mto the cauldron south-east of the road junction called 
“Kmg’s Cross”, where the remnants of the Indians were fightmg 
It out But It was of no avail By noon only a handful of our 
tanks survived and our supportmg batteries were overrun Enemy 
tanks swung west and north, but the mam body drove straight 
for “Kmg’s Cross” At 2 p m Rommel himself was there He 
ordered one group directly on to Tobruk It sufiered heavily 
from artiHery fire, but reached the Solaro ndge at 3 30 p m , and 
by 6 p m was on the outskirts of Tobruk Another group was 
sent due west from “Kmg’s Cross”, along the ndge towards 
Pdastrmo, where they met the Guar^ Brigade hastily formmg 
front to meet attack from this unexpected direction 

All that afternoon and evenmg the Guards Bngade, strongly 
supported by our artillery, fought a stem battle, and suffered 
heavy losses Some ground was lost and the brigade headquarters 
was captured, but at mghtfall the enemy had been brought to a 
halt The situation was parlous The western and southern sides 
of the perimeter were mtact and the Gurkhas on the extreme left 
were holdmg out, but the enemy were m possession of a great 
part of the Tobruk fortress All our reserve troops were pinned 
down Demohtion was ordered of the closely threatened base 
mstallations In Tobruk itself the reserve of transport, necessary 
if the remnants of the garrison were to be evacuated, was immo- 
bihsed and soon to be destroyed 

* ★ ★ * * 

At 8 p m on June 20 General Klopper reported to the 
Eighth Army Headquarters “My HQ surrounded Infantry on 
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perimeter still fighting hard Am holding out, but I do not know 
how long ” He asked foi instructions, and was told ‘'Come out 
to-morrow night pieferably, if not, to-mght ’’ He called his 
senior officeis to conference and asked their views Some said 
that effecttve resistance was no longer possible With the mam 
supphes m enemy hands ammunition was runmng short, to 
contmue fightmg meant heavy casualties to no purpose Let all 
who could break out But others were for fighting on The 
transport, without which escape was not possible, had been cap- 
tured There was hope that a rehevmg column might come from 
the south Let what remained be concentrated m the south-west 
comer of the perimeter and fight on till reheved At 2 a m the 
moon set and a break-out through the mmefields, even if hitherto 
practicable, became impossible General Klopper held a radio 
telephone conversation with General Ritchie and told him that 
the situation was a “shambles” If resistance were contmued 
terrible casualties would result, he was “doing the worst” 
General Ritchie mstiucted him “Every day and houi of resistance 
materially assists our cause I cannot tell the tactical situation, and 
must therefore leave you to act on your own judgment regarding 
capitulation The whole of the Eighth Army has watched with 
admiration your gallant fight ” 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

At dawn on the 21st General Klopper sent out a parlementaire 
with an offer to capitulate, and at 7 45 a m German officers came 
to his headquarters and accepted his surrender His orders were 
received by many of his troops, some of whom had hardly been 
engaged, with mcreduhty and dismay To some of his com- 
mandmg officers he had to issue personal mstructions, for^they 
would accept them fiom no other source According to German 
records 33,000 of our men were taken prisoners Despite General 
Kdopper's orders many attempts were made by small parties to 
escape, but without transport nearly all failed Only one con- 
siderable group was successful Defiant and imdaunted, 199 
officers and men of the Coldstream Guards and 188 South 
Africans, havmg collected some lorries, set out together, and, 
breaking through the perimeter, made a wide sweep that brought 
them at mghtfall to the Egyptian frontier seventy miles away 

The hopes of the garrison of help from a rehevmg foice had 
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been vain The yth Armoured Division was re-forming in the 
desert to the south, and on the 20th received orders to dispatch a 
force m aid But Rommel was too quick for them Before it 
had even started all was over 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The Germans captured vast quantities of stores Here is the 
account of Rommefs Chief of Staff 

The booty was gigantic It consisted of supphes for 30,000 men 
for three months and more than 10,000 cubic metres of petrol With-^ 
out this booty adequate latwns and clothing for the armoured divisions mould 
not have been possible in the coming months Stores arriving by sea had 
only on one occasion — Apnl 1942 — been enough to supply the 
army for one whole month ^ 

The news of the capture of Tobruk without the need of a long 
siege revolutiomsed the Axis plans Hitherto it had been mtended 
that after Tobruk was taken Rommel should stand on the 
Egyptian frontier and that the next major effort should be the 
capture of Malta by airborne and seaborne forces As late as 
Jtme 21 Mussohm reiteiated these orders The day after Tobruk 
fell Rommel reported that he proposed to destroy the small 
British forces left on the fiontier, and thus open the way to 
Egypt The condition and morale of his forces, the large captures 
of mumtions and supphes, and the weakness of the British posi- 
tion prompted pursmt “mto the heart of Egypf’ He requested 
approval A letter also arrived from Hitler pressmg Rommers 
proposals upon Mussohm 

Destiny has offered us a chance which wiU never occur twice in the 
same theatre of war The Enghsh Eighth Army has been practically 
destroyed In Tobruk the port installations are almost mtact You 
now possess, Duce, an auxihary base whose significance is aU the 
greater because the Enghsh themselves have bmlt from there a railway 
leading almost mto Egypt If at this moment the remams of this 
British Army are not pursued to the last breath of each man, the same 
thing wiU happen as when the British were deprived of success when 
they nearly reached Tnpoh and suddenly stopped m order to send 
forces to Greece 

The goddess of Battles visits warriors only once He who does not 
grasp her at such a moment never reaches her agam f 

* Westphal Heer m Fesseln, p i8o 

f Quoted m Cavallcro, Commando Supremo, p 277 
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The Duce needed no persuasion Elated at the prospect of 
conquering Egypt, he postponed the assault on Malta till the 
beginning of September, and Rommel — now a Field-Marshal, 
rather to Itahan surpnse — was authorised to occupy the relatively 
narrow passage between Alamein and the Qattara Depression as 
the startmg-pomt for future operations whose final objective was 
the Suez Canal Kesselrmg held a different view Beheving that 
the Axis position m the Desert uould never be secure until Malta 
was captured, he was alarmed at the change of plan He pointed 
out to Rommel the dangers of this “foolhardy enterprise” 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Hitler himself had not been confident of success against Malta, 
as he mistrusted the abihty of the Itahan troops who would have 
formed the major part of the expedition The attack might well 
have failed Nevertheless it now seems certam diat the shatter- 
ing and gnevous loss of Tobruk spared the island from the 
supreme tiial This is a consolation of which no good soldier, 
whether mvolved or not, should avail himself The burden falls 
upon the High Command rather than on General Klopper, and 
still less upon his troops 

General Ritchie proved himself both a competent Staff Officer 
and later a resolute Corps Commander Nevertheless it was a 
bad arrangement by which he left his desk as General Auchin- 
leck’s Deputy Chief of Staff to become the commander of the 
Eighth Army The roles are different and should be divorced 
The personal association of Auchinleck and Ritchie did not give 
Ritchie a chance of those mdependent conceptions cin which the 
command of violent events depends The lack^sT clear thought 
and the lU-defmed responsibility between General Auchinleck 
and his recent Staff Officer, General Ritchie xhad led to a mis- 
handling of the forces which m its character iind consequences 
constitutes an unfortunate page m British militaly history It was 
not possible to judge the event at the time The Tobruk com- 
manders were pnsoners of war But now that the salient facts 
are known the truth should not be obscured 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

What remamed of the Eighth Army was now drawn back 
behind the frontier In a telegram of June 21 the Middle East 
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Defence Committee at Cairo described the alternative courses 
open to them 

First, to fight the enemy on the frontier defences Without adequate 
armoured forces this entails riskmg tlie loss of all our infantry holding 
the frontier position Second course, to delay the enemy on the 
frontier with forces which are kept fully mobile, while withdrawing 
mam body of Eighth Army to the Matruh defences This, coupled 
with delaymg action by our air forces, gives us the best chance of 
gaming time m which to reorgamse and b^uild up a stribng force for 
an offensive We have decided on the second course 

1 did not welcome this decision, and telegraphed from 
Washington as follows 

Prime Mmt<yter to General Auchmleck 22 June 42 

C I G S Dill and I earnestly hope stem resistance wiU be made on 
the Solium frontier hne Stresses which enemy has undergone are 
doubtless severe Very important reinforcements are on their way 
A week gained may be deasive We do not know exact dates of the 
deployment of the New Zealand Division, but had expected it would 
be by the end of the month 8th Armoured and 44th are approachmg 
and near We agree with General Smuts that you may draw freely 
upon Nmth and Tenth Armies, as the danger from north is more 
remote Thus you can effect drastic roulement with the three divisions 
now east of the Canal 

2 I was naturally disconcerted by your news, which may well put 
us back to where we were eighteen months ago and leave all the work 
of that period to be done over agam However, I do not feel that the 
defence of tlie Delta cannot be effectively maintamed, and I hope no 
one will be unduly impressed by the spectacular blows which the 
enemy has struck at us I am sure that with your perseverance and 

' resolution and contmued readiness to run risks the situation can be 
restored, especially m view of the large remforcements approachmg 

3 Here m Washmgton the President is deeply moved by what has 
occurred, and he and other high Umted States authorities show them- 
selves disposed to lend the utmost help They authorise me to mform 
you that the 2nd United States Armoured Division, speaally tramed 
m desert warfare in Cahfoniia, will leave for Suez about July 5, and 
should be with you m August You need not send the Indian Division 
and 288th Indian Armoured Brigade back to India as proposed 
Measures are also being taken m addition to those desciibed in the 
Chiefs of Staff's telegram to divert India-bound aircraft to the Libyan 
theatre 
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4 The mam thing now is for you to inspire all your forces with an 
intense will to resist and strive and not to accept the freak decisions 
produced by Rommel’s handful of heavy armour Make sure that all 
your man-power plays a full part in these critical days His Majesty’s 
Government are quite ready to share your responsibihties m makmg 
the most active and darmg defence 

However, Auchmleck adhered to his opmion 
★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Rommel swiftly orgamsed his pursmt, and on June 24 crossed 
the frontier to Egypt, opposed only by our light mobile columns, 
and the stubborn and magnificent fighter squadrons of the 
Royal Air Force, who really covered the retreat of the Eighth 
Army to Mersa Matruh Their position here was not strong 
About the town itself there was an orgamsed defensive system, 
but south of It were only some hues of unconnected mmeficlds 
madequately guarded As m the case of the rejected frontier 
position, the Matruh line, if it were to be successfully held, needed 
a powerful armoured force to guard its southern flank The 7th 
Armoured Division, though now rebuilt to nearly a hundred 
tanks, was not yet capable of such a task 

General Auchmleck himself came forward to Matruh on 
June 25, and decided to take over direct operational command of 
the Army from General Ritchie He should have done this when 
I asked hnm to m May 

Prime Minister to General Auchmleck 28 June 42 

I am very glad you have taken command Do not vex yourself with 
any thin g except the battle Fight it out wherever it flows Notlimg 
matters but destroymg the enemy’s armed and armoured force A 
strong stream of reinforcements is approachmg We are sure you are 
gomg to wm in the end 

General Auchmleck qmckly concluded that it was not possible 
to make a final stand at Matruh Ariangements were already m 
hand for the preparation and occupation of the Alamem position, 
a hundred and twenty miles farther back To halt the enemy, if 
only for a time, the followmg dispositions were made The Xth 
Corps, with the loth Indian and 50th Bntish Infantry Divisions, 
held the Matruh defences Farther south, under command of the 
Xlllth Corps, were the 29th Indian Infantry Brigade, covermg a 
six-mile gap m the mmeficlds, and the New Aealand Division 
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The ist Armoured Division and the 7th Armoured Division 
guarded the Desert Flank 

The New Zealand Division, which had arrived at Matruh 
from Syria on June 21, were at length moved on the 26th mto 
action on the ridge about Minqa Qaim That evemng the enemy 
broke through the front of the 29th Indian Infantry Brigade, 
where the minefield was incomplete The next morning they 
streamed through the gap, and then, passmg behind the New 
Zealanders, encircled and attached them from three sides Des- 
perate fightmg contmued all day, and at the end it seemed that 
the division was doomed General Freyberg had been severely 
wounded But he had a worthy successor Brigadier Inghs was 
determmed to break out Shortly after midmght the 4th New 
Zealand Brigade moved due east across country with all its 
battahons deployed and bayonets fixed For a thousand yards no 
enemy were met Then firmg broke out The whole brigade 
charged m hne The Germans were taken completely by surprise, 
and were routed m hand-to-hand fightmg under the moon The 
rest of the New Zealand Division struck south by circuitous 
routes This is how Rommel has described the episode 

The wild flare-up winch ensued involved my own battle head- 
quarters The exchanges of fire between my forces and the New 
Zealanders reached an extraordinary pitch of intensity Soon my 
headquarters were surrounded by burning vehicles, makmg them the 
target for continuous enemy fire at close range I had enough of tins 
after a while, and ordered the troops with the staff to move back south- 
eastwards The confusion reignmg on that mght can scarcely be 
imagmed ^ 

Thus the New Zealanders broke clear, and the whole division 
was reunited in a high state of disciplme and ardour near the 
Alamem position, eighty miles away So httle were they disor- 
gamsed that they were used forthwith to stiffen the defences at 
Alamem 

Prime Minister to General Freyberg 4 July 42 

Deeply moved to hear of your new wound and new glory Trust 
that your injury is not serious and that you will soon be back com- 
manding your splendid division All good wishes to you and to them 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

* Rommel, by Desmond Young p 269 
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The two divisions of the Xth Corps around Matruh were also 
brought back to safety, though with difficulty On June 27 they 
had struck southwards at the enemy break-through, without 
biingmg It to a halt The enemy pressed on and threatened the 
coastal road The Corps was ordered to retire eastwards They 
fought their way down the road until blocked by an enemy force 
Then they struck south across the desert to Alamem The XXXth 
Corps had been withdrawn earlier to Alamem When joined 
there by the Xth and Xlllth Corps the whole army, on June 30, 
was ranged on or behmd the new position The troops were 
amazed rather than depressed 

Casey had been active and helpful m this convulsion I re- 
quested him to grip the situation at the rear and m the Cairo 
stewpot 

Pnme Minister to Minister of State 30 June 42 

I wish to let you know how much I appreciate the part you have 
played not only m the mam situation, but also m the change of com- 
mand, which I have long desired and advocated While Auchinleck 
fights at the front you should msist upon the mobihsation for battle of 
all the rearward services Everybody m umform must fight exactly 
as they would if Kent or Sussex were mvaded Tank hunting parties 
with sticky bombs and bombards, defence to the death of every forti- 
fied area or strong building, mabng every post a winmng-post and 
every ditch a last ditch Tins is the spirit you have got to mculcate 
No general evacuation, no playing for safety Egypt must be held at 
all costs 

I was also aware that the Army would never have escaped m 
good order without the devoted aid of the Air Force, who fought 
from the advanced airfields till these were actually overrun Now 
they could work from well-estabhshed bases m Egypt agamst the 
advancmg enemy 

Prime Minister to Air Chief Marshal Tedder 4 July 42 

Here at home we are all watching with enthusiasm the bnlhant, 
supreme exertions of the Royal Air Force in the battle now proceed- 
ing in Egypt From every quarter the reports come in of the effect of 
the vital part which your officers and men are playing in this Homeric 
struggle for the Nile Valley The days of the Battle of Britam are being 
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repeated far from home We are sure you will be to your glonous 
army the friend that enduieth to the end 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The Alamem position runs from the railway station of that 
name to the impassable Qattara Depression, thirty-five miles to 
the southward This was a long Ime for the forces available to 
hold Much work had been done, but except foi semi-permanent 
fortifications around Alamem itself the Ime consisted chiefly of 
disconnected works The flanks however were secure and the 
Eighth Army had been strongly remforced The New Zealand 
Division was m perfect order after the fine action it had fought 
The 9th Australian Division was also soon to arrive and wm Ingh 
distmction With the advantage of short commumcations, and 
with Alexandria only forty miles away, the reorgamsation of the 
Eighth Army did not take long Auchmleck, once m direct com- 
mand, seemed a different man from the thoughtful strategist with 
one eye on the decisive battle and the othei on the vague and 
remote dangers m Syria and Persia He sought at once to regam 
the tactical mitiative As early as July 2 he made the first of a 
series of counter-attacks which contmued until the middle of the 
month These challenged Rommefs precarious ascendancy I 
sent my encouragement, on the morrow of the Vote of Censure 
debate, which had been an accompamment to the cannonade 

Prime Minibter to General Auchmleck 4 July 4^ 

I cannot help liking very much the way tbngs seem to be gomg 
If fortune turns I am sure you will press your advantage, as you say, 
“relentlessly*' 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The surrender of the South African Division under a South 
African commander at Tobruk had been a dire stroke to General 
Smuts m the political as well as the mihtary sphere 

Prime Minister % General Smuts 4 July 4 ^ 

I have been so much harried by the weaker brethren in the House 
of Commons smee my return from America last week that this is the 
first chance I have had of telhng you how deeply I grieve for the cruel 
losses you have sustained in your gallant South African divisions, and 
how I admire the indomitable manner in wbch you have mspired 
South Africa to face tbs heavy blow 
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2 We have been through so much together and are so often in 
harmony of thought that I do not need to say much now about the 
lamentable events of the last three weeks I am still hopeful that all 
can be retrieved The President gave me tliree hundred of their latest 
Sherman tanks, which are far superior to the Grants, and a hundred 
105-mm self-propelled gun howitzers as anti-tank weapons These 
should reach Egypt by the begmnmg of September The President is 
also sending Liberators up to about one hundred, which should arrive 
during July Two heavy Hahfax bombing squadrons from England 
wiU be m action during the next ten days Another sixty American 
fighters are being rushed across the Atlantic via Takoradi All this is 
additional to our regular reinforcement of the air As you probably 
know, the 8th Armoured Division, with 350 tanks, mostly Valentines, 
IS landing now The 44th British Infantry Division should land July 23, 
and the 51st a month later Whether these forces will be able to pliy 
their part depends upon the battle now proreedmg at Alamein 

General Smuts was imperturbable His mmd moved majesti- 
cally amid the vagaries of Fortune No one knew better than he 
how to 

meet with Triumph and Disaster, 

And treat those two impostors just the same 

General Smuts to Prime Minister 7 July 42 

What with your most heartenmg message and news firom Aliddle 
East foreshadowing that tide is turning at El Alamein, yesterday was 
one of my happiest recent days I do beheve Rommel has overstretched 
himself, and if Auchinleck remains m personal charge not only will 
Tobruk be avenged, but our counter-stroke may carry us right on to 
Tnpoh and save both Egypt and Malta The remforcements you fore- 
shadow wiU go far to assist m aclneving this great object, and I hope it 
will not agam be necessary to deflect them to some other theatre Not 
only would Egypt be secured, but a base thus estabhshed for the 
coirung offensive agamst the weakest Axis partner may have other 
important results I beheve possible German attempt to reach Iraq oil 
through Syria may also thus be thwarted I am thus for fullest exploita- 
tion of victory, which I beheve is m sight owing to Rommel’s ovei- 
reachmg audacity 

Auchinleck may meet with serious difficulties His transport has 
suffered seriously m long retreat, and enemy will try to destroy pipc- 
hne and railways to delay his advance, while enemy reinforcements 
may be expected Our air superiority and relentless bombing of 
enemy ports and commumcations will however have their effect 
As Amenca is now our great strategic reserve for the final blows, 
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much of your time will have to be devoted to wisely guiding Washing- 
ton m Its war effort and not letting vital war direction shp out of our 
hands I think your service m this respect can now be at least as great 
as your Empire war service Your contacts with Roosevelt are now 
a most valuable war asset, and I hope your weaker brethren with their 
purely domestic outlook will be made to reahse this 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Prime Minister to Mr Fraser and Mr Curtin'^ ii July 42 

The division which you consented to leave in the Middle East is 
doing splendid work in the Western Desert, and has already brought 
fresh fame to New Zealand's arms at this vital key pomt of the war 

The unforeseeable tide of disaster which drove us from Gazala 
to Alamein with the loss of Tobruk and fifty thousand men has now 
for the time bemg been stemmed General Auchinleck has received 
strong reinforcements, raising his army to a hundred thousand men, 
with another twenty thousand well forward m the Delta behind them 
He IS thus about double Rommel m men He has a fair equahty m 
artillery, but is still somewhat weaker m armour This imposes prudence 
upon mm for two reasons First, a retirement is much worse for him 
than for Rommel, who has nothing but deserts behind him, and, 
secondly, far more strength is commg to General Auclnnleck than to 
the enemy 

It was very fortunate that four months ago I obtamed from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt the shippmg to carry an additional forty thousand 
men to the East without deadmg on their destination till they rounded 
the Cape Without these the remforcements now proved so needful 
by the hazards of war could not have been at hand 

When m Washington I obtained from the President three hundred 
of the latest and finest tanks [Shermans] m the American Army They 
were taken from the very hands of the Amencan troops, who eagerly 
awaited them, and were sent by special convoy direct to Suez With 
them went one hundred 105-mm self-propelled guns, which definitely 
outmatch the 88-mm, the whole bemg accompamed by a large 
number of American key men These should amve early September 
Apart from the 8th Armoured Division, and m addition to the two 
armoured and one Army tank bngades now m action forward, we 
have m the Delta the personnel of four armoured brigades awamng 
re-equipment About half these men are desert-trained in tanks 
We should therefore be able to bung mto action incomparably the 
most powerful and best-tramed armoured division yet seen in the 

* To Mr Curtin only I am very glad that the 9th Australian Division is now in action 
in the Western Desert and am very thankful to you for making it available for this vital 
key pomt of the war 
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Middle East, or indeed anywhere But I hope the issue will be dcadcd 
in our favour earher This is especially desirable because of dangers 
that may, though I do not say they will, develop on the northern 
approaches to Egypt 

Scarcely less important are the air reinforcements given me by the 
President on the morrow of Tobruk As you know, we have not hither- 
to been able, for technical as well as mihtary reasons, to provide heavy 
bomber squadrons for the Middle East, though they have often asked 
for them But now the President has assigned to the defence of Egypt 
the group of twenty Liberators which was on its way to India, after 
bombmg Roumanian oilfields, ten other Liberators which had already 
reached India, and a group of thirty-five Liberators from the Umted 
States These with our own Liberators make up about eighty-five of 
these heavy bombers, which should all be available this month At 
the same time otir two Hahfax squadrons will come into action, 
makmg up to 127 heavy bombers m all It is this force I lely upon to 
beat up the ports of Tobruk and Benghazi, hampering Rommefs 
remforcements, besides of couise playing the part of a battle-fleet in 
preventmg a seaborne mvasion of Egypt We have great enterprises 
m preparation for the revictualhng of Malta, but as these deal with 
future operations you will not, I am sure, wish me to mention details 

Besides this, every preparation has been made to defend the Delta 
should the battles in the Desert go against us Here we have very 
large numbers of men, all of whom have been ordered to take part in 
the defence of Egypt exactly as if it was England that was mvaded 
The cultivation and irrigation of the Delta make it hterally the worst 
ground m the world for armoured vehicles, and armour as a factor 
would lose a great deal of its predominance All ideas of evacuation 
have been repressed, the mtention bemg to fight for every yard of 
ground to the end As I have said however I do not think this situation 
will arise 

The House of Commons has proved a rock in these difficult days, 
as It did m the struggle against Napoleon, and I have also been greatly 
encouraged by the goodwill of your Government and people I never 
felt more sure that complete ultimate victory will be ours But the 
struggle will be long and we must not relax for an mstant 

•k ic ir 'k ic 

Rommers communications were mdeed stramed to the utmost 
limit and his troops exhausted Only a dozen German tanks were 
still fit for action, and the superiority of the British Air Force, 
especially m fighters, was agam becommg dommant Rommel 
reported on July 4 that he was suspending his attacks and gomg 
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over to the defensive for a while m order to regroup and replenish 
his forces He was still confident however of taking Egypt, and 
Ins opinion was shared by Mussolini and by Hitler The Fuehrer 
indeed, without reference either to the Itahans or to his own naval 
command, postponed the attack on Malta until the conquest of 
Egypt was complete 

Auchmleck’s counter-attacks pressed Rommel very hard for 
the first fortnight of July He then took up the challenge, and 
from July 15 to July 20 renewed his attempts to break the British 
Ime On the 21st he had to report that he was checked “The crisis 
still exists ” On the 26th he was contemplatmg withdrawal to 
the frontier He complained that he had received httle m the way 
of replemshments, he was short of men, tanks, and artillery, the 
British Air Force was extremely active And so the battle swayed 
back and forth until the end of the month, by which time both 
sides had fought themselves to a standstill The Eighth Army 
under Aucliinleck had weathered the storm, and in its stubborn 
stand had taken seven thousand prisoners Egypt was still safe 
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DECISION FOR "TORCH” 


Need to Reach Strategic Decisions with the United States - My 
Telegram to the President, July 8 - Choice of Commanders - We 
Suggest General Marshall for the Cross-Channel Task - Clarif cation 
of Code-Names - I Ask General McNaughton, Canadian Army, to 
Study * Jupiter' - The President's Reply about Code-Names - The 
Pith of My Thought, July 14 - Tensions at Washington - The Piesi- 
dent's Decision to Send His Pnncipal Adviseis to Confer with Us - 
Dill's Full Account of the Washington Scene - The Delegation 
Arrives The President's Massive Document of July 16 - ^^Franklin 
D Roosevelt, Commander-in-Chief" - Chiefs of Staff's Meeting at 
Chequers, July 18 - My Notes for the Conference of Jul^^ 20 - The 
Discussion Resumed, July 22 - "'Gymnast" Rechristened ^"Torch"'^ - 
I Rejoice at the Decisions - The President's Satisfaction - Telegram 
from Dill of July 30 - My Suggestions to the President about Com- 
mands - I Start on a Journey 


f I \ URING this month of July, when I was pohticaUy at my 

I /weakest and without a gleam of military success, I had to 

JL y procure from the United States the decision which, for 

good or ill, dommated the next two years of the war This was 
the abandonment of all plans for crossmg the Channel m 1942 and 
the occupation of Fiench North Africa m the autumn or winter 
by a large Anglo-Amencan expedition I had made a careful 


The following shortly explain the code-names occurring m this chapter 
ACROBAT The advance into Tnpohtama 

BOLERO Preparations for the mam mvasion of France, afterwards the foundation 
of ‘ Overlord 

GYMNAST The landmg in North-West Afnca, later called “Torch” 

JXJRITER Operations in Northern Norway 

ROUND-UP The mvasion of German-dommated Europe, afterwards called “Over- 
lord” » 

SLEDGEHAMMER The attack on Brest or Cherbourg m 1942 
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Study of the President’s mind and its reactions for some time past, 
and I was sure that he was powerfully attracted by the North 
African plan This had always been my aim, as was set forth m 
my papers of December 1941 Everyone m our British circle was 
by now convmced that a Channel crossmg m 1942 would fail, 
and no military man on either side of the ocean was prepared to 
recommend such a plan or to take responsibihty for it There was 
by now general agreement on the Bntish side that no major cross- 
Channel operation could take place before 1943, but that all pre- 
paration for mountmg it m the greatest strength should contmue 
with the utmost zeal 

On June ii the War Cabmet had agreed that preparations for 
'‘Sledgehammer”, the attack on Brest or Cherbourg, should be 
vigoiously pressed forward, “on the understandmg that the opera- 
tion would not be launched except m conditions which held out 
a good piospect of success ” The position was studied agam by 
the Chiefs of Staff at the beginning of the followmg month On 
July 2 they drafted a memorandum commenting on the earher 
discussions m the War Cabmet They stated that “At the War 
Cabmet on June ii the Prime Munster laid down, and the War 
Cabmet generally approved, that operations in 1942 should be 
governed by the followmg two prmciples (i) no substantial 
landmg m France m 1942 unless we are gomg to stay, and (2) no 
substantial landmg m France unless the Germans arc demoralised 
by failure agamst Russia It seems to us that the above conditions 
arc unlikely to be fulfilled, and that therefore the chances of 
launchmg Operation ‘Sledgehammer’ this year are remote ” 

It was therefore necessary to simplify our pohey The moment 
had come to bury “Sledgehammer”, which had been dead for 
some time With the general agreement of all my colleagues and 
the Chiefs of Staff I stated the case with whatever force I could 
command and m the plamest terms m an important telegram to 
the President 

Former Naval Person to President 8 July 42 

No responsible British general, admiral, or air marshal is prepared 
to recommend “Sledgehammer’' as a practicable operation m 1942 
The Chiefs of Staff have reported, “Ihe conditions which would 
make ‘Sledgehammer’ a sound, sensible enterprise are very unlikely 
to occur” They are now sending their paper to your Chiefs of Staff 

2 The taking up of the shippmg is being proceeded with by us for 
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camouflage purposes, though it involves a loss in Bntish imports of 
perhaps 250,000 tons But far more serious is the fact that, according 
to Mountbatten, if we interrupt the traming of the troops we should, 
apart from the loss of landing-craft, etc, delay “Round-up” or 1943 
“Bolero” for at least two or three months, even if the enterprise were 
unsuccessful and the troops had to be withdrawn after a short stay 

3 In the event of a lodgment being effected and mamtamed it 
would have to be nourished, and the bomber effort on Geimany 
would have to be greatly curtailed All our energies would be involved 
m defending the bridgehead The possibihty of mounting a large- 
scale operation in 1943 would _be marred, if not rmned All our 
resources would be absorbed piecemeal on the very narrow front 
which alone is open It may therefore be said that premature action 
m 1942, while probably ending in disaster, would decisively injure the 
prospect of well-organised large-scale action in 1943 

4 I am sure myself that French North Africa [“Gymnast”] is by 
far the best chance for effectmg rehef to the Russian front in 1942 
This has all along been m harmony with your ideas In fact, it is your 
commanding idea Here is the true Second Front of 1942 I have 
consulted the Cabmet and Defence Committee, and we all agree 
Here is the safest and most fruitful stroke that can be delivered tins 
autumn 

5 We of course can aid m every way, by transfer of cither American 
or British landmg forces from the United Kingdom to “Gymnast”, 
and with landmg-craft, shipping, etc You can, if you choose, put the 
punch in partly from here and the rest direct across the Atlantic 

6 It must be clearly understood that we cannot count upon an 
invitation or a guarantee from Vichy But any resistance would not 
be comparable to that which would be offered by the German Army 
in the Pas de Calais Indeed, it might be only token resistance The 
stronger you are, the less resistance there would be and the more to 
overcome it Tins is a pohtical more than a mihtary issue It seems to 
me that we ought not to throw away the sole great strategic stroke 
open to us in the Western theatre dunng this cardinal year 

7 Besides the above we are studying very hard the possibihty of 
an operation in Northern Norway, or, if this should prove impractic- 
able, elsewhere m Norway The difficulties are gicat owing to the 
danger of shore-based aircraft attack upon our ships We arc having 
frightful difficulties about the Russian convoys AU the more is it 
necessary to try to clear the way and maintain the contact with Russia 

All this mvolved the choosmg of commanders, and I sent two 
further messages to the President 
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Former Naval Person to President 8 July 42 

We have been deeply considenng the question of command of 
maximum “Bolero’' [the mam crossmg of the Enghsh Channel] It 
would be agreeable to us if General Marshall would undertake this 
supreme task m 1943 Wc shall sustain him to the last inch 
2 The War Cabinet authorise me to convey the above to you 

8 July 42 

I hope, Mr President, you will make sure that the appomtment of 
a Umted States commander over “Bolero”, 1943, does not prejudice 
operations of immediate consequence, such as “Gymnast” 

Another thmg was to clear up the nomenclature Under the 
evei-changmg pressure of events the labels describmg the many 
and various plans had become sadly confused or obsolete The 
mere process of re-wntmg the labels was salutary and helpful 

Former Naval Person to Piesident jUy 4^ 

Our code- words need clarification By “Bolero” we British mean 
the vast airangements necessary bothm 1942 and 1943 for the opera- 
tion agamst the Contment The Joint Anglo-American Staffs com- 
mittees are all working on this basis They are not operational, but 
purely admimstrative What you m conversation have called “One- 
third Bolero” we have hitherto been calhng “Sledgehammer” The 
name “Romid-up” has been given to the 1943 operation I do not 
much like this name, as it might be thought over-confident or over- 
gloomy, but It has come mto considerable use Please let me know 
whether you have any wishes about this The “Gymnast” you and I 
have in view is, I think, the variant called by your Staffs “Semi- 
Gymnast” I also use the word “Jupiter” to describe an operation in 
the Far North 

ic i< -k ic -k 

I still hoped for “Jupiter” Little or no progress had been made 
with Its detailed plannmg I thought that this operation would 
give a glorious opportumty to the Canadian Army, which had 
now for two years been eating its heart out m Britam, awaiting 
the invader I therefore had a long talk on this subject m the 
garden at Chequers with General McNaughton, of whom I had 
a high opuuon, and whose influence witli the Canadian Govern- 
ment was powerful I explained the whole position to him m all 
Its bearmgs, and asked him whether he would conduct a personal 
inquiry into the scheme and make a plan, for which all aid would 
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be given him by our technical departments He agreed to do this, 
and promised to do his best 

Prime Minister to CIG S and C O S Committee 8 July 42 

General McNaughton should be entrusted with the prehminary 
study and planning of “Jupiter*’, being given all the necessary assistance 
by the Clnefs of Staff organisation Chmate proclaims that the 
Canadian Army should undertake this task, if it is thought feasible 
The decision whether or not to adopt the plan will be reserved 

I did not hear from, the General for a long time 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The President rephed about the labels m a manner which 
showed how clearly and deeply he comprehended the issues in- 
volved He made three proposals 

1 That the term “Bolero” be used to designate the preparation for 
and movement of Umted States forces into the European theatre, 
preparations for their reception therem, and the production, assembly, 
transport, reception, and storage of eqmpment and supphes necessary 
for support of the United States forces in operation agamst the 
European contment 

2 That the term “Sledgehammer” be used to designate an offensive 
operation of the British and American troops against the European 
contment m 1942, to be earned out m case of German mternal collapse, 
or imminent Russian mihtary collapse which necessitates an emergency 
attack m order to divert German forces from the Russian front 

3 That the term “Round-up”, or any other name which you may 
desire, be used to designate an offensive operation agamst German- 
dominated Europe, to be earned out by combmed Amencan and 
Bntish forces m 1943 or later 

I therefore mmuted to the Chiefs of Staff 

Prime Minister to Brigadier Hollis 15 July 42 

I fear that to change the name “Round-up” would m^e the 
Amencans thmk there was some change of purpose Therefore we 
must stick to this boastful, lU-chosen name, and hope it does not bring 
us bad luck 

I think we had better not alter the President’s wording We are not 
now deahng with pohey, but only with nomenclature 

Draft accordingly, and promulgate after obtaimng American agree- 
ment 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 
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On the eve of grave decisions I sent to the President the pith 
of my thought 

Former Naval Person to President 14 July 42 

I am most anxious for you to know where I stand myself at the 
present time I have found no one who regards "‘Sledgehammer” as 
possible I should like to see you do “Gymnast” as soon as possible, 
and that we m concert with the Russians should try for Jupiter” 
Meanwhile all preparations for “Round-up” m 1943 should proceed at 
full blast, thus holding the maximum enemy forces opposite England 
All this seems to me as clear as noonday 

■Ar ★ ★ ★ ★ 

But before the final decision for action could be obtamed there 
was a pause Strong tensions grew m the supieme American war 
direction General Marshall was divided from Admiral King as 
between Europe and the Pacific Neither was mchned to the 
Noith African venture In this deadlock the Piesident’s likmg 
for North Africa grew steadily stronger Field-Maishal Dill’s 
qualities had won him the confidence of all the rival schools of 
thought, and lus tact preserved their goodwill My correspond- 
ence with him throws an intimate hght on the piocesses at work 

Prime Minister to FiJd-Marshal Dill ( Washington) 12 July 42 

I have had the full text of the Staff paper sent to you by air You 
should draw paiticular attention to Mountbatten’s Note showmg the 
mortal mjury that would be done to “Round-up” by “Sledge- 
hammer” Apart altogether fiom this, no one is able to solve the 
problems of “Sledgehammer” itself 

3 “Gvmnast” affords the sole means by which United States forces 
can stiike at Hitler in 1942 If “Gymnast” weiC successful our result- 
mg threat to Italy would draw important German air forces off Russia 
“Gymnast” docs not mteirupt the vast preparanons and traimng for 
“Round-up” now proceeding on this side It only means that six 
United States divisions will be withdrawn mtact from “Round-up” 
These might surely be replaced by new U S divisions, which would 
be ready bcfoie the tiansportation schedule is accomplished 

3 However, if the President deades agamst “Gymnast” the matter 

is settled It can only be done by troops under the American flag The 
opportumty will have been definitely rejected Both countries will 
remam motionless m 1942, and all will be concentrated on “Round- 
up” in 1943 , r r 1. 

4 There could be no excuse m these circumstances tor the switch 
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of United. States effort [to the Pacific], and I c'^nnot think that such 
an attitude would be adopted 

It was felt by all who met at the White House to decide thesf^^ 
issues that a visit to England offered the only hope of reaching 
accord I learned that the President proposed to send his most 
tiusted fi lends and officers over to sec us 

Field-Marshal Dill to Fume Minister 15 July 42 

Marshall leaves for England with Harry Hopkins and King to- 
morrow evemng 

Broadly, objections to ‘'Gymnast” are 

{a) It would necessitate drawing naval forces fiom Pacific, par- 
ticulaily earners, which aie urgently required for operations 
U S have in hand there, and of which you are aware 
(i) It would necessitate new Ime of sea communications, which 
they would have difficulty m maintaining together with othei 
commitments 

if) To strike only at Casablanca, where landings are difficult and 
facilities for maintenance poor, would withdraw nothing 
from Russian front, and to strike inside Mediterranean, at, 
say, Algiers, and even Bizerta, would be too hazardous, par- 
ticularly m view of ease with which Axis could cut com- 
mumcation through Straits of Gibraltar 
(d) “Gymnast” would build up mto such a large commitment as 
to destroy any possibihty of “Round-up” m 1943 

Vague plans for action m Paafic have been put to President 

All these activities would use up shippmg at present earmarked foj 
“Bolero”, and would reduce the U S air forces sent to Britain by some 
two-tlnrds It is quite clear that Pacific ventures can give no im- 
mediate rehef to Russia, and will be slow to obtain anything decisive 
against Japan 

There is no doubt that Marshall is true to Ins first love, but he is 
convinced that there has been no real drive behind the European 
project Meetings are held, discussions -take place, and time slips by 
Germany wiU never agam be so occupied in the East as she is to-day, 
and if we do not take advantage of her present preoccupation we shall 
find ourselves faced with a Germany so strong in the West that no 
invasion of the Contment wiU be possible We can then go on 
pummelling each other by air, but the possibihty of a decision will 
have gone Marshall feels, I beheve, that if a great busmess-man were 
faced with pulhng off this coup or going bankrupt he would strain 
every nerve to pull off the coup, and would probably succeed 

King's war is against the Japanese 
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I have a feeling (based on nothing more than the Amencan thought 
that the Pacific could be a substitute for “Bolero' ’ and the strong 
Amencan desire to build up an army of seven milhons) that there aie 
highly placed Americans who do not beheve that anything better than 
a stalemate with Germany is possible 

May I suggest with all respect that you must convmce your visitors 
that you are deter mmed to beat the Germans, that you will strike them 
on the contment of Em ope at the earhest possible moment even on a 
hmited scale, and that anything which detracts from this mam effort 
will receive no support from you at all^ Marshall beheves that your 
first love is “Gymnast”, just as his is “Bolero”, and that with the 
smallest provocation you always revert to your old love Unless you 
can convince him of your unswerving devotion to “Bolero” every- 
thing pomts to a complete reversal of our present agreed strategy and 
the withdrawal of Amenca to a war of her own m the Paafic, leavmg 
us with limited Amencan assistance to make out as best we can against 
Germany 

ic -k "k -k ic 

Tke President was conscious of the strength of the arguments 
agamst “Sledgehammer” If he placed it m the foiefront of his 
communications to us, it was to convmce General Marshall that 
It would have every chance But if no one would touch it, what 
then? There was the wave of American Staff opmion which 
argued, “If nothmg can be done this year m Europe let us con- 
centrate on Japan, and thus brmg the Umted States Army and 
Navy thought together and umte General Marshall with Ad- 
rmral Kmg ” July 15, when the Vote of Censure was bemg 
debated m the House of Commons, when Auchinleck’s battle for 
the defence of Cairo hung m the balance, was also “a very tense 
day in the White House” We are told, “The Umted States Chiefs 
of Staff were m a ‘fish or cut bait’ mood”, and that the Piesident 
said this would amount to “tabng up your dishes” The meanmg 
of these homely expiessions was of course “If Britain won t or 
can’t do ‘Sledgehammer’ m 1942, let us leave the European theatre 
and concentrate on Japan ” This, said the President, m effect 
amounted to abandonmg the European side of the war Theie is 
no evidence that either General Marshall or Admiral Kmg har- 
boured such ideas. But there was a strong suige of feehng m the 
powerful second lank of the American Staff The President 
withstood and brushed aside tbs fatal trend of thought 

His second convicuon was that the Umted States Army must 
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fight against the Germans in 1942 Wheie then could this be but 
m French Noith Africa^ ‘'This was/’ says Mr Stimson, “his 
secret war baby ” The movement of the force of the argument 
and of the President’s mind to this conclusion was remorseless 
The purpose of my visit to Washmgton three weeks earlier had 
been to obtam this decision The fall of Tobruk, the political 
clamour at home, and the undoubted loss of piestige winch our 
country, and I as its representative, suffered from this disaster had 
rendered it impossible for me to obtam satisfaction But the grim 
questions had to be answered none the less I was certam that the 
clarity and umty of our views would earn their reward 

★ -jir ★ ★ ★ 

Our American visitors landed at Prestwick on Saturday, July 
18, and travelled by tram to London Here they went mto imme- 
diate conference with the American Service Chiefs now estab- 
hshed m the capital, Eisenhower, Clark, Stark, and Spaatz The 
debate on “Sledgehammer” was renewed Opinion among the 
American leaders was stdl strongly m favour of pressmg on 
exclusively with this operation Only the President himself 
seemed to have been impressed by my arguments He had drafted 
for the delegation the most massive and masterly document on 
war pohey that I ever saw from his hand ^ 

Memorandum for Hon Harry L Hopkins, General Marshall, 
AND Admiral King 

Subject Instructions for London Conference, July 1942 

16 July 42 

1 You will proceed immediately to London as my personal repre- 
sentatives for the purpose of consultation with appropnatc Bntish 
authorities on the conduct of the war 

2 The mihtary and naval strategic changes have been so great smcc 
Mr Churchiirs visit to Washmgton that it became necessary to reach 
immediate agreement on joint operational plans between the British 
and ourselves along two hues 

(a) Definite plans for the balance of 1942 

[b) Tentative plans for the year 1943, which of course will be 
subject to change m the hght of occurrences m 1942, but which 
should be imtiated at this time m aU cases mvolving prepara- 
tion in 1942 for operations in 1943 

* Robert Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkms, pp 603-5 
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3 (a) The common aim of the Umted Nations must be the defeat 
of the Axis Powers There cannot be compromise on this pomt 

(b) We should concentrate our efforts and avoid dispersion 

(c) Absolute co-ordmated use of British and American forces is 
essential 

(d) AU available U S and British forces should be brought mto 
action as quickly as they can be profitably used 

(e) It IS of the highest importance that U S ground troops be 
brought mto action agamst the enemy m 1942 

4 British and American material promises to Russia must be carried 
out m good faith If the Persian route of dehvery is used preference 
must be given to combat material This aid must contmue as long as 
dehvery is possible, and Russia must be encouraged to contmue 
resistance Only complete collapse, which seems unthinkable, should 
alter this determmation on our part 

5 In regard to 1942, you will carefully mvestigate the possibihty of 
executing “Sledgehammer” Such an operation would defimtely 
sustain Russia this year “Sledgehammer” is of such grave importance 
that every reason calls for accomphshment of it You should strongly 
urge immediate all-out preparations for it, that it be pushed with 
utmost vigour, and that it be executed whether or not Russian collapse 
becomes immment In the event Russian collapse becomes probable, 
“Sledgehammer” becomes not merely advisable but imperative The 
prmcipal objective of “Sledgehammer” is the positive diversion of 
German air forces from the Russian front 

6 Only if you are completely convmced that “Sledgehammer” is 
impossible of execution with reasonable chance of serving its mtended 
purpose inform me 

7 If Sledgehammer ’ is finally and defimtely out of the picture I want 
you to consider the loorld situation as it exists at that time, and determine 
upon another place for U S troops to fight in 1942 ^ 

It IS my present view of the world picture that 

{a) If Russia contains a large German force agamst her “Roimd- 
up” becomes possible m 1943, and plans for “Round-up” 
should be immediately considered and preparations made for 
It 

(h) If Russia collapses and German air and ground forces are 
released “Round-up” may be impossible of fulfilment m 

1943 

8 The Middle East should be held as strongly as possible whether 

Author’s itahcs 
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Russia collapses or not I want you to take into consideration the 
effect of losing the Middle East Such loss means m senes 

(t) Loss of Egypt and the Suez Canal 

(3) Loss of Syria 

(3) Loss of Mosul oil-wells 

(4) Loss of the Persian Gulf through attacks from the north and 
west, together with access to all Persian Gulf oil 

(5) Joining hands between Germany and Japan and the probable 
loss of the Indian Ocean 

(6) The very important probability of German occupation of 
Tunis, Algiers, Morocco, Dakar, and the cutting of the ferry 
route through Ficctown and Liberia 

(7) Serious danger to all sluppmg in the South Atlantic, and 
serious danger to Brazil and the whole of the east coast of 
South America I mclude m the above possibilities the use by 
the Germans of Spam, Portugal, and their territoties 

(3) You will determine the best methods of holding the Middle 
East These methods mclude defimtcly either or both of the 
foUowmg 

(a) Sending aid and ground forces to the Persian Gulf, to 
Syria, and to Egypt 

(b) A new operation in Morocco and Algeria intended to drive m 
against the back door of Rommers armies The attitude of 
French colonial troops is ^till in doubt ^ 

9 I am opposed to an American all-out effort in the Pacific against 
Japan with the view to her defeat as quickly as possible It is of the 
utmost importance that we appreciate that defeat of Japan docs not 
defeat Germany and that American concentration against Japan this 
year or m 1943 increases the chance of complete German domination 
of Europe and Africa On the other hand, it is obvious that defeat of 
Germany or the holding of Germany m 1942 or in 1943 means prob- 
able eventual defeat of Germany in the European and African theatre 
and in the Near East Defeat of Germany means the defeat of Japan, 
probably without firing a shot or losing a life'^ 

10 Please remember three cardinal piinciplcs — speed of decision on 
plans, unity of plans, attack combined with defence but not defence 
alone This affects the immediate objective of U S ground forces 
fighting against Gcimans in 1942 

11 I hope for total agreement within one week of your arrival 

Franklin 1 ) Roosivitr 
Coihtihhi(ki’-tthClmj 


* Author’s Italics 
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That same evening I held a meeting of the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee it Chequers The essential part of the record read as 
follows 

The discussion showed that there was complete agreement between 
the Pi line Minister on the one hand and the Chiefs of Staff on the 
other 

in icspcct of action in 1942, the only feasible proposition appeared 
to be “Gymnast” It would be much to our advantage to get a footmg 
in North Afiici cheaply, in the same way as the Germans got Norway 
cheiply, by getting theie first 

“Gymnast” would in effect be the right wmg of our Second Front 
An American occupation of Casablanca and district would not be 
sufficient The operations would have to extend to Algiers, Oran, 
md possible farther east If the Americans could not supply the forces 
for all of these, we might undeitake the moie easterly operations with 
British troops accompanied by smill American contingents It was 
probable that the United States would be unable to supply all the 
navil foicts necessary foi “Gymnast” in addition to those necessary 
foi their “Bolero” convoys In that event we should have to help 
them out 

I was naluially aware that the American war leaders, now 
gatheicd in London, still had to be convmced that oui view 
was the only practicable one Hopkms came to Chequers over 
the week-end, and wc went over mformally the divergence 
between us 

On Monday morning, July 20, the first meetmg with the 
American delegates was held in the Cabinet room 

My summary of the attitude of the British Government is on 
record 


PiuMi Minister’s Notes for Meeting on Juey 20, 1942 

I do not desire to discuss this morning the merits of the various gra\c 
major proposals which are before us, but rather to survey the general 
scene and suggest the most convenient method and sequence of our 
conferences Wc must reach decisions, and though these affect the 
whole future of the war there is no reason why the process should be 

protracted „ 1 1 1 1 ^ 

The first question is “Sledgehammer Should we do it or not 

But here also arises immediately the question, in what form^ Our 
visitors may be thinking of one thing, while we have been working 
mainly at anothci If wc have been unable to devise a satisfactory plan 
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ourselves, we will give the most earnest, sympathetic attention to any 
American plan It is most important that no one should come to these 
discussions with a closed mind, either for or against any particular 
project It IS of course necessary to consider not only whether a thing 
can be done, but whether on balance it would be a profitable use of 
our resources at the present time 

We must consider the effect of doing or not doing ''Sledgehammer” 
on the future of "Round-up”, for which all the "Boleio” preparations 
are proceeding We arc ardently in favour of "Round-up” But here 
again what is "Round-up”^ Is it necessarily confined to an attack upon 
the western seaboard of France^ Is the idea of a second front necess ud y 
confined within those hmits^ Might it not be extended even more 
widely, and with advantage^ We have been mehned to think that 
"Sledgehammer” might delay or even preclude "Round-up” On 
the other hand, it may be contended that the fortunes of "Round-up” 
do not depend to any large extent on what we do, but on what happens 
in Russia 

We have hitherto discussed "Sledgehammer” on the basis that Russia 
is cither triumphant or crushed It is more probable that an inter- 
mediate situation will confront us The Russian battle may long hang 
m the balance, or, agam, the result may be indeterminate, and the 
Russian front will be maintained, though somewhat farther to the 
east 

If "Sledgehammer” is excluded what arc we to do pending "Round- 
up”^ Or, if It is held that the exclusion of "Sledgehammer” destroys 
"Round-up”, what arc we to do anyway^ 

Here I will come to the second chapter, the operation "Gymnast” 
This should certamly be examined m all its various forms and from 
every angle The Geimans will probably not wait indcfimtely before 
occupying the "Gymnast” area and drawing Spam and Portugal into 
their system Even though not strong enough to invade Britain with 
Russia still on their hands, they might easily find enough for tint 
We have to face the prospect of a German occupation of the North 
African and West African coasts How serious would be the dis- 
advantages of this^ 

The case for or against "Gymnist” is powerfully affected by the 
course of the battle now raging in Egypt Should Gcnci al Auchmkek 
win his advance westward may be very rapid "Acrobat” might then 
again come into view, with possibilities of action igainst Sicily ind 
Italy, and also of regaining the an control of the Southern McditcT- 
rancan, with all the saving of shipping that would result therefrom 

A wide gap now exists in our defences The I cvant-Caspian front 
IS almost bare If Geneial Auchmlcck wins the Battle of Lg>pt we 
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could no doubt build up a force of perhaps eight divisions, which, with 
the four Polish divisions when trained, would play a stioiig part in 
delating a German southward advance But if General AucWleck 
cuinot drive the enemy to a safe distance away from Egypt, or if, 
hiving driven them, he pursues them mto “Acrobat”, then the only 
shield for the vital region south of the Caspian is the Russian southern 
armies We cannot vet say how they wiU fare It is far too early to 
assume that they will break Even at the worst they should retire in 
force through the Caucasus and hold the mountain range through the 
winter and retain, possibly with our air assistance, the naval command 
of the Caspian Sea These are great bulwarks At present they are our 
onl} bulwarks 

Thcic was also a brief discussion on “Anakim” (operations m 
Burma) and on what steps we could take to help m the Pacific 
theatre 

***** 

The next meeting was held on the afternoon of July 22 
General Marshall opened the discussion by saymg that he and his 
colleagues had icachcd a deadlock in their talks with the British 
Chiefs of Staff, and therefore that they would have to report to 
the Piesident foi mstructions 

I replied that I fully shared the ardent desire of the President and 
his Service adviscis “to engage the enemy m the greatest possible 
strength at the cailicst possible moment”, but that I felt sure that, 
with the limited foices at our disposal, we should not be justified 
in attempting “Sledgehammer” in 1942 I pomted to the number 
of ugly possibilities looming m front of us There might, for 
example, be a collapse m Russia, or the Germans might move into 
the Caucasus, or they might beat General Auchmleck and occupy 
the Nile Delta and the Suez Canal, or again they might estabhsh 
themselves m North Africa and West Africa and thereby put an 
almost prohibitive strain on our shipping Nevertheless, disagree- 
ment between Great Britam and America would have far greater 
consequences than all the above possibilities It was therefore 
agreed that the American Chiefs of Staff should report to the 
President that the British were not prepared to go ahead with 
“Sledgehammer” and ask for mstructions 

President Roosevelt rephed at once that he was not surprised 
at the disappomting outcome of the London talks He^^agreed 
that It was no use contmumg to press for “Sledgehammer m the 
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face of Butjsli opposition, and instructed Ins delegation to reach a 
decision with us on some opciation which would involve Amcn- 
can land forces being bi ought into action against the enemy in 

1942 

Thus “Sledgehammer” fell by the wayside and “Gymnast” 
came into its own Marshall and King, though natuially disap- 
pomted, bowed to the decision of then Commandtr-in-Clnef, 
and the gieatest goodwill between us all again prevailed 

I now hastened to lechustcn my favourite “Gymnast”, 
“Supei-Gymnast”, and “Semi-Gymnast” vanished fioni our 
code-names On July 24. m an instruction from me to the Chiefs 
of Staff “Torch” became the new and master term On July 3'5 
the President cabled to Hopkins that plans foi landings in Noith 
Afiica to take place “not later than October 30” should go ahead 
at once That evening our friends set off on then jouincy back to 
Washington 

ic ic ic ic 'k 

All was tlicrcfoic agiced and settled in accordance with niy 
long-conceived ideas and those of my collcagdcs, military and 
political This was a great joy to me, especially as it came m what 
seemed to be the darkest hour At cveiy point except one the 
plans I cherished were adopted ‘"Jupiter” alone (the Norway 
cntciprise) I could not carry, although its merits were not dis- 
puted I did not give up this plan yet, but m the end I failed to 
establish it For months past I had sought “No "Sledgehammct’,” 
but mstead the Noith African invasion and “Jupiter” “Jupiter” 
fell by the way 

But I had enough to be thankful for 

k ic k k -k 

Fornur Naval Person to President Roosevelt 27 July 42 

1 was sure you would be as pleased as I am, indeed as wc all aie hcie, 
at the results of tins strenuous week Besides reachiru^ complete agree- 
ment on action, relations of cordial intimaey and comradeship have 
been cemented between our high officers I doubt if success would 
have been achieved without Hairy’s invaluable aid 

2 We must establish a second front this year and attack at the 
earliest moment As I see it this second front consists of a main body 
holding the enemy pinned opposite “Sledgehammer” and a wide 
flanking movement called “Torcla” (hitherto called “Gymnast”) Now 
that cvcrytlung is deaded we can, as you say, go full steam ahead All 
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depends on secrecy ind speed and on having a regular schedule of 
politic il and military action Every hour counts, and I agree with you 
that October 30 is die latest date which should be accepted 

3 Secrecy cm only be maintained by deception For this purpose 
I am luiming ‘Jupiter”, and we must also work up “Sledgehammer” 
with the utmost vigour These will cover all movements in the United 
Kingdom When your tioops start for “Torch” everyone except the 
secret cii cles should believe that they are going to Suez or Easra, thus 
expluniiig tropical kit The Canadian Army here will be fitted for 
Arctic SCI vice Thus we shall be able to keep the enemy in doubt till 
the last moment 

4 Meanwhile I hope “Bolero” processes will continue at full blast, 
subject only to any necessary impmgement upon them made by 
“Torcli”, which impingement eventuates only in a certain delay Thus 
we shall be able to strike left-handed, right-handed, or both-handed 

The President was as pleased as I was to find such complete 
agreement between all the experts upon what we had both long 
cherished 

Pf evident to Piime Minister 28 July 42 

The Three Musketeers arrived safely this afternoon, and the wedding 
IS still scheduled I am of course very happy in tlie result, and especially 
m the successful meeting of minds I cannot help feelmg that the past 
week represented a turning-point in the whole war and that now we 
are on our way shoulder to shoulder I agree with you that secrecy 
and speed are vital, and I hope the October date can be advanced I 
will talk with Marshall in regard to scale of supphes and equipment in 
terms of tonnige and m teims of the U K importations of food and 
law mitciials Also I will do my best to get the air squadrons on the 
Russian southern flank I fully agree that this should be done 

The commanders had now to be settled 

FiehUMarslial Dill to Pnwe Minister 30 4^ 

I would urge that you should at once cleai the question of command 
with the President I feel myself that Marshall is the man for the job, 
and I believe he would accept Equally clearly he cannot be spared 
from here at present, but Eisenhower could well act with his authority 
President has not yet approached Marshall on this question This may 
be due to President’s fear of losing him, but the Eisenhower deputy 

idea may be welcome n 1 

If tins were agreed, then Eisenhower would be able to collect ins 
Combined Staff and really function In doing this it would be wise 
if Eisenhower were to delegate the planning and preparations for 
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''Sledgcliimmcr” to someone else, obviously i Bntislici, so thit 
Eisenhowci with bis own stiff could be ficc, ipirt fiom a gcncril 
supervision of “Slcdgchimnier’’, to conccntntc cntntly on roich” 
Surely “Toicli ’ is whit mitters now ibovc ill else, ind ‘Torch ’ ic- 
quiics much detailed pluming, ind the illotment of forces ind tisks 
and tiammg and whit not It will icquiic fuiious woik fiom now till 
Its launching, and the soonei it can be hunched clciily the bcttci ^ 

May I expicss my idmiiation for the wiy in which you hive steered 
these difficult negotiations to so successful i conclusion I hope to be 
11 London early next week, when I would hkc, if I miv, to come ind 
s^e you 

About the commands I telegraphed to the Picsidcnt 

Forme} Naval Pcfson to President 31 Julj 42 

1 should be giiteful for 1 decision about the commmd of “Boleio”, 
“Sledgehammer”, “Round-up”, and “Toich” [Tins meint the 
“Bolero”, “Slcdgehanimei”, and “Round-up” group and “Torch” j 
It would be agreeable to us if Gcncril Marshill wcic designated for 
the Supreme Command of “Round-up”, and that in the meanwhile 
General Eisenhower should act as Ins deputy hcic We would appoint 
General Alexandci as Task Force Commander in the first instance, to 
work with and under General Eisenhower Both these men would 
work at “Toich”, and General Eisenhower would also for the time 
being supervise the “Bolero”--“ Sledgehammer” business He will thus 
be able to draw for “Torch” the necessary forces with the least injury 
to “Bolero” and “Roimd-up” As soon as “Torch” has taken shape 
he would command it, with Alexander and an American commander 
as Task Force Commanders of the two forces, starting from United 
Eangdom and Umted States When this party staits out to do the job 
we should be glad if you would nominate either General Marshall or 
anothci [as] locum tenens to caiiy forward the work of “Bolero”, 
“Sledgehammer”, and “Round-up” We will supply him also with 
a deputy 

2 It seems important to act quickly, as committees arc too numerous 
and too slow If you prefer othei arrangements pray let me know 
your wishes 

Fteld'-Marshd Dill to Prime Minister j Aug 42 

The President has gone Hyde Park for short rest, but before going 
he issued orders for full steam ahead “Torch” at the carhest possible 
moment He has asked Combined Chiefs of Staff to tell him on 
August 4 carhest date when landing could take place Risk of whittling 
to Pacific may still exist, but President entirely sound on this point 
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In the American mind ‘‘Round-up’’ in 1943 is excluded by accept- 
ance of “ Foich” Wc need not argue about that A one-track mind 
on “Torch” is what wc want at present, and I conclude you would 
accept Marshall for this command if the President so desired, and not 
stipulate tint he should be reserved for “Round-up”, m spite of what 
you say m your telegram to President of July 31 

3 May what you arc at have the success which courage and 
imagination deserve 

This message reached me at midmght on the Lyneham Airfield, 
where I was about to set forth upon a journey of which the next 
chapter will offer both explanation and account 


o* 
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MY JOURNEY TO CAIRO CHANGES 
IN COMMAND 


Decision that I Should Visit Cairo - And Moscow - Stalins Invitation 

- Journey in the “Commando” - Dawn Above the Nile - Problems of 
the Command - 1 Visit the Alametn Positions with General Auchin- 
leck, August 5 - My Meeting tvith General Gott - At the Air Force 
Headquarters - Telegrams to the Cabinet of August 5 and 6 - Proposed 
Changes in Command and Organisation - Further Explanations to the 
Cabinet, August 6/7 - General Gott Killed in Action - An Acute 
Moment in the War Cabinet - Geneial Montgomery Appointed to 
Command the Eighth Army - Changes in Eisenhower s Bntish Com- 
manders for “Torch” - My Day with the Yeomanry Division, August 
8 - My Letter to General Auchinleck, August 8-1 Tell the President 

- A Note in Colonel Jacob’s Diary - Arrival of General Alexander, 
August 9 - General Auchinleck Declines the Command of the Iraq- 
Persian Theatre - My Duective to General Alexander 


( I HE doubts I had about the High Command in the Middle 
/ East were fed contmually by the reports winch I received 
JL from many quarters It became urgently necessary foi me to 
go there and settle the decisive questions on the spot It was at 
first accepted that this journey would be by Gibraltar and 
Takoradi and thence across Central Africa to Cairo, involving 
five or even six days’ flymg As this would carry me through 
tropical and malarious icgions, a whole series of protective 
injections was prescribed Some of these would take ten days to 
give their immunity, and involved considerable discomfoit and 
even mactivity meanwhile Several members of the War Cabinet 
also took a very close and friendly interest in my health, and 
became an opposmg factor to be reasoned with 
However, at tbs juncture there arrived in England a young 
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American pilot, Captain Vanderkloot, who had just flown from 
the United States in the aeioplane ‘‘Commando”, a Liberator 
plane fiom which the bomb-racks had been removed and some 
sort of passcngci accommodation substituted This machme was 
certainly capable of flymg along the route prescribed with good 
maigins m hand at all stages Portal, the Chief of the Air Staff, 
saw this pilot and cross-exammed him about “Commando” 
Vanderkloot, who had alieady flown about a million miles, asked 
why It was necessaiy to fly all lound by Takoradi, Kano, Foit 
Lamy, El Obeid, etc He said he could make one bound from 
Gibialtar to Cairo, flymg from Gibraltar eastwards m the after- 
noon, turnmg sharply south across Spanish or Vichy territory as 
dusk fell, and then proceedmg eastward till he struck the Nile 
about Assiout, when a turn to the northwaids would brmg us m 
anolhci hour or so to the Cairo landmg-ground north-west of 
the Pyiamids Tins altered the whole pictuie I could be m 
Cano in two days without any trouble about Cential African 
bugs and the moculations agamst them Portal was convmced 

We were all anxious about the reaction of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to the unpleasant though inevitable news that there would 
be no crossing of the Channel m 1942 It happened that on the 
mght of July 28 I had the honour of enteitaimng the Kmg to 
dinner with the War Cabmet m the propped-up garden-room at 
Numbei 10, which we used for dimng I obtamed His Majesty’s 
approval privately for my journey, and immediately he had gone 
brought the Ministers, who were m a good fiame of mmd, into 
the Cabinet Room and clmched matters It was settled that I 
should go to Cairo m any case, and should propose to Stalin that 
I should go on to sec Inm I therefore telegraphed to him as 
follows 

Prime Minister to Premier Stalin 30 July 42 

Wc are making preliminary arrangements for another effort to run 
a large convoy through to Archangel in the first week of September 

2 I am willing, if you invite me, to come myself to meet you m 
Astrakhan, the Caucasus, or similar convenient mcetmg-place We 
could then survey the war together and take deasions hand-m-hand 
I could then ttll you plans wc have made with President Roosevelt for 
offensive action lu 1942 I would bring the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff with me 

3 I am startmg for Cairo forthwith I have serious business there, 
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as you may imagine Fiom there I will, if you desire it, fix a con- 
vement date for our meeting, which might, so fai as I am concerned, 
be between August lo and 13, all being well 
4 The War Cabinet have endorsed my proposals 

Premier Stalin to Premier Churchill 31 July 42 

On behalf of the Soviet Government I invite you to the USSR 
to meet the members of the Government I should be very grateful 
if you could come to the USSR to consider jointly the urgent 
questions of war against Hitler, as the menace fiom these quarters to 
Great Britain, the United States of America, and the USSR has 
now reached a special degiee of intensity 
I think the most suitable meeting-place would be Moscow, as 
neither I nor the members of the Government and the leading men 
of the General Staff could leave the capital at the moment of such an 
intense struggle against the Germans 

The presence of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff would be 
extremely desirable 

The date of the meeting please fix yourself in accordance with the 
time necessary for completion of your busmess in Cairo You may 
be sure beforehand that any date will suit me 
Let me express my gratitude for your consent to send the next 
convoy with war materials for the USSR at the beginning of 
September In spite of the extreme difficulty of diverting aircraft from 
the battle-front we will take all possible measures to increase the aerial 
protection of the convoy 

Prime Minister to Premier Stalin 1 Aug 42 

I will certainly come to Moscow to meet you, and will fix the date 
from Cairo 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Meanwhile the battle on the Alamem position centring on the 
Ruweisat Ridge continued, and seemed to hang m the balance, 
although in fact by tins time the cncigy of Rommel’s thrust 
icquired replenishment and our defence was moie than holding 
Its own Plans were now made for me to fly to Cano, and 1 
cabled to General Auchinleck accordingly 

31 July 43 

I hope to arrive in Cairo on Monday, August 3 The C I G S 
should arrive by a different route on the same day I have asked Field- 
Marshal Smuts and General Wavell to try to come there during the 
same week Let nothing take your eye off the ball 

General Brooke, the Clncf of the Iinpciial General Staff was 
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already at Gibraltar flying to Cairo via Malta I cabled to him as 
follows 

I Aug 43 

How nccessiry it is for us to get to the Middle East at once is shown by 
the following t ctract from Auclnnleck’s telegram received yesterday 

“An exhaustive conference on tactical situation held yesterday 
with Corps Commanders Owmg to lack of resources and enemy’s 
cfilctivc consolidation of his positions we reluctantly concluded that 
m present circumstances it is not feasible to renew our efforts to 
break enemy front or turn his southern flank It is unhkely that an 
opportunity will arise for resumption of offensive operations before 
mid-September This depends on enemy’s abihty to build up his 
tank force Temporarily therefore our pohey will be defensive, 
mcludmg thorough preparations and consohdations m whole defen- 
sive area In the meantime we shall seize at once any opportumty of 
taking the offensive suddenly and surprising the enemy ” 

It had been arranged that Sir Alexander Cadogan should come 
with me to represent the Foreign Office We started after mid- 
night on Sunday, August 2, from Lyneham m the bomber 
“Commando” This was a very different kmd of travel from the 
comforts of the Boeing flymg-boats The bomber was at this 
time unheated, and razor-edged draughts cut m through many 
clunks There were no beds, but two shelves in the after cabm 
enabled me and Sir Charles Wilson, my doctoi, to he down 
There were plenty of blankets for all We flew low over the 
South of England in order to be recogmsed by oui batteries, who 
had been warned, but who were also under “Alert” conditions 
As wc got out to sea I left the cockpit and retired to rest, fortified 
by a good sleeping cachet 

We leached Gibraltar uneventfully on the morning of August 
3, spent the day looking round the fortress, and started at 6 p m 
for Cairo, a hop of 2,000 miles or more, as the detours necessary 
to avoid the hostile aircraft around the Desert battle were con- 
siderable Vandcrkloot, in order to have more petrol in hand, did 
not continue down the Mediterranean till darkness fell, but flew 
straight across the Spanish zone and the Vichy quasi-hostile 
territory Therefore, as we had an armed escort till nightfall of 
four Bcaufightcrs we m fact openly violated the neutrahty of both 
these regions No one molested us m the air, and we did not come 
within cannon-shot of any important town All the same I was 
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glad when darkness cast hci shroud over the harsh landscape and 
we could retire to such sleeping accommodation as ''Commando’’ 
could ojfFei It would have been very tiresome to make a forced 
landing on neutral territory, and even descent m the desert, 
though preferable, would have raised problems of its own 
However, all "Commando’s” four engines purred happily, and 1 
slept sound as we sailed through the starlit night 

It was my practice on these journeys to sit in the co-pilot’s scat 
before sunrise, and when I reached it on this morning of August 4 
there in the pale, glimmering dawn the endless winding silver 
ribbon of the Nile stretched joyously before us Often had I 
seen the day break on the Nile In war and peace I had traversed 
by land or water almost its whole length, except the "Dongola 
Loop”, from Lake Victoria to the sea Never had the glint of 
dayhght on its waters been so welcome to me 

Now for a short spell I became "the man on the spot” Instead 
of sittmg at home waiting for the news from the front I could 
send It myself This was exhilaratmg 

'jV ★ ★ ★ 

The following issues had to be settled in Cano Had (iipneral 
Auchmlcck or his staff lost the confidence of the Desert ^irwaiy^ 
If so, should he be reheved, and who could succeed hm^; In 
dealing with a commander of the highest character and cjuality, 
of proved ability and resolution, such decisions are pamful In 
order to fortify my own judgment I had urged General Smuts to 
come from South Africa to the scene, and he was already at the 
Fmbassy when I arrived We spent the morning together, and I 
told him all our troubles and the choices that were open In the 
afternoon I had a long talk with Auchnileck, who explained the 
military position very clearly The next moniing at his icqucst I 
saw General Corbett, of whom the Commandcr-in-Chicf had a 
very high opinion He told me that Auchmlcck was anxious to 
lay down the command of the Eighth Army at the eaihcst 
moment and return to his wider sphere in Cano He then sur- 
prised me by saymg, "I am to succeed him m command of the 
Army In fact I have been living with my kit packed for the last 
week ” This arrangement had certainly not been considcicd by 
us After luncheon General Wavcll arrived from India, and at 
SIX o’clock I held a mcetmg about the Middle East, attended by 
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all the authorities — Smuts, Casey, the C I G S , Wavell, Auchin- 
leck, Admiral Harwood, and Tedder for the Air We did a lot of 
business with a very great measure of agreement But all the t im e 
my mmd kept turnmg to the prime question of the command 

It is not possible to deal with changes of this character without 
reviewing the alternatives In this part of the problem the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, whose duty it was to appraise the 
quahty of our generals, was my advisei I first offered the Middle 
East Command to him General Brooke would of course have 
greatly liked this high operational appomtment, and I knew that 
no man would fill it better He thought it over, and had a long 
talk the next mommg with General Smuts Finally he rephed that 
he had been GIGS for only eight months, he beheved he had 
my full confidence, and the Staff machme was working very 
smoothly Another change at this moment might cause a tem- 
porary dislocation at tins critical time It may well be also that 
out of motives of delicacy he did not wish to be lesponsible for 
advismg General Auchmleck’s supersession and then taking the 
post lumsclf His reputation stood too Ingh for such imputations, 
but I had now to look elsewheie 

Alexandei and Montgomery had both fought with him m the 
battle which enabled us to get back to Dunkirk m May 1940 We 
both greatly admired Alexander’s magnificent conduct m the 
hopeless campaign to which he had been committed m Burma 
Montgomery’s reputation stood high If it were decided to reheve 
Auchinlcck we had no doubt that Alexander must be ordered to 
carry the load m the Middle East But the feelmgs of the Eighth 
Army must not be overlooked Might it not be taken as a re- 
proach upon them and all their commanders of every grade if 
two men wcic sent from England to supersede all those who had 
fought in the desert? Here General Gott seemed m every way to 
meet the need The troops were devoted to lum and he had not 
earned the title “Strafer” by nothing But then there was the 
view winch Biooke reported to me, that he was veiy tired and 
needed a rest It was at this moment too early to take decisions 
I had travelled all this way to have the chance of seeing and hear- 
mg what was possible m the short time which might be claimed 
and spared 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The hospitahty of Sir Miles Lampson was princely I slept m 
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his air-cooled bedroom and worked m his air-coolcd study It 
was intensely hot, and those weie the only two looms in the 
house where the tenipcratuie was comfortable In these othci- 
wise agreeable surroundings we dwelt for moie than a week, 
sensmg the atmospheie, hearing opinions, and visiting the fiont 
01 the large camps to the east of Cano in the Kississin nci, wlicre 
our powerful reinforcements were now steadily aniving 
On August 5 I visited the Alamein positions I diovc with 
General Auchmleck in his car to the extreme light flank of the 
Ime west of El Ruweisat, which was held by the Austiahan 9th 
Division Thence we proceeded along the front to his head- 
quarters behind the Ruweisat Ridge, where we were given break- 
fast m a wiic-netted cube, full of flies and important military 
personages I had asked for various officers to be bi ought, but 
above all Gcneial ‘'Strafer’’ Gott It was said that he was uoin 
down with his hard service This was what I wanted to find out 
Havmg made the acquamtance of the various Corps and Divi- 
sional Commanders who were present, I therefore asked that 
General Gott should drive with me to the airfield, winch was my 
next stop Objection was raised by one of AuchinlccDs staff 
officers that this would take him an hour out of his way, but I 
insisted he should come with me And here was my first and last 
mectmg with Gott As we rumbled and jolted over the rough 
tracks I looked into his clear blue eyes and questioned him about 
himself Was he tired, and had he any views to give^ Gott said 
that no doubt he was tired, and that he would like nothing bcttci 
than three months’ leave m England, which he had not seen for 
several years, but he declared himself quite capable of furthci 
immediate efforts and of taking any lesponsibihties confided to 
him We parted at the airfield at two o’clock on this afternoon of 
August 5 By the same hour two days later he had been killed by 
the enemy m almost the very an spaces through which 1 now flew 
At the airfield I was handed over to Air Vice-Marshal Comng- 
ham, who, under Tedder, commanded all the aii-powcr winch 
had worked with the Army, and without whose activity the 
immense retreat of five hundred miles could never have been 
accomplished without even greater disasters than wc had suffered 
We flew m a quarter of an hour to his headquarters, where lun- 
cheon was provided, and where all the leading Air officers, from 
Group Captains upwards, were gathered I was conscious of an 
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air of ncivousncss m my hosts fiom the moment of my arrival 
The foodh id all been ordcrcdfrom Shepheard’s Hotel Aspecialcai 
was bunging down the dainties of Cairo But it had gone astray 
Fiaiitic efforts wcic being made to find it At last it arnved 
This tinned out to be a gay occasion m the midst of care — a real 
oasis in a vciy laige dcseit It was not difficult to perceive how 
ciitical the An was of the Army, and how both Air and Army 
wcie astonished at the leveise which had befallen our supeiior 
foi ces In the c\ cning I flew back to Cairo, and sent the followmg 

Pniite Mtiitsk) to Deputy Prime Minister 5 Aug 43 

Just returned from a long but mvigoiating day with Eighth Army, 
vinting Alamcm and Ruwcisat and seeing South Afiican and Australian 
tioops, interviewing Generals Morshead, Ramsden, and Gott, spend- 
ing moinmg with Auchinlcck and afternoon with Tedder, Comng- 
ham, and the Royal Air Force Troops were very cheerful, and all 
'■ecni confident and proud of tlicmsclves, but bewildered at having 
been builktd of victory on repeated occasions I propose to visit all 
the foi mations, both forward and lear, while pondering on the recom- 
mendations I shall have to make to the Cabinet 

3 I am diseussing the whole situation with Smuts, who is a fount 
of wisdom Wherever the fruit may he for the serious situation which 
exists. It IS certainly not with the troops, and only to a minor extent 
■with their equipment 

j I am purposely keeping my future movements vague I am very 
glad the House was contented witli tlie statement Tins change and 
open air aie doing me a great deal of good 

All the next day, the 6th, I spent with Biooke and Smuts, and 
in dr ifting the necessary telegrams to the Cabinet The questions 
that had now to be settled not only affected the high personahties, 
but also the cntiie structure of command m this vast theatie I 
had always felt that the name “Middle East” for Egypt, the 
Levant, Syiia, and Turkey was ill-chosen This was the Near 
East Persia and Iiaq were the Middle East, India, Burma, and 
Malaya the East, and China and Japan the Far East But, far 
more important than changing names, I felt it necessary to divide 
the existing Middle East Command, which was far too diverse 
and expansive Now was the time to effect this change m 
organisation 

Prime Mmntcr to Deputy Prime Minister 6 Aug 43, 8 15 p m 

As a result of such inquiry as I have made here, and after prolonged 
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consultitions with Field-Marshal Smuts and C I G S and Minister of 
State, I have come to the conclusion that a diastic and uunicdiatc 
change is needed in the High Comm ind 

3 I therefore propose that the Middle East Command slnll be 
reorganised into two separate Commands, namely 

{a) ‘'Near East Command’’, comprising Egypt, Palestine, and 
Syria, with its centre in Cairo, and 
(b) “Middle East Command”, comprising Persia ind Iraq, with 
Its centre in Basra or Baghdid 

The Eighth and Ninth Armies fall within the first and the Tenth 
Army in the second of these Commands 

3 General Auchinleck to be offered the post of C -in-C the new 
Middle East Command The title remains the same, but its scope is 
reduced It may however become moic impoitant later It also 
preserves General Auchinleck’s association with India It must be 
remembered that General Wavcll’s appointment as C -in-C India was 
for the diuation of the war, and that the India Office have always 
desired that Auchinleck should return there if possible I know of 
nothing that should prevent the eventual realisation of this plan, 
though of course no promise can be made m respect of events wlneh 
are unforeseeable 

4 General Alexander to be Commander-m-Chicf the Near East 

5 General Montgomery to succeed Alexander m “Torch” I regret 
the need of moving Alexander from “Torch”, but Montgomery is in 
every way qualified to succeed [him in that] 

6 General Gott to command the Eighth Army under Alexander 

7 General Corbett to be reheved as C G S Near East 

8 General Ramsden to be reheved as G O C XXXth Corps 

9 General Dorman-Smith to be relieved as Deputy C G S 

10 It will be necessary to find two Corps Commanders for tin 
Eighth Army in the place of Gott and Ramsden We have ide is for 
both these posts, but it would be better for the C I G S to discuss 
these and a number of junior changes which require to bt made with 
Gott and Alexander when the last-named u rives 

12 The above constitute the major simultaneous changes which the 
gravity and urgency of the situation heie require I shill be gniteful 
to my War Cabinet colleagues if they will approve them sSmuts and 
C I G S wish me to say they arc in full igreemcnt that amid many 
difficulties and alternatives this is the right course to pursue I he 
Minister of State is also m full agreement I have no doubt the ch inges 
will impart a new and vigorous impulse to the Army and restore 
confidence m the Command, which I regret docs not exist *at the 
present time Here I must emphasise the need of a new start and 
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vehement action to animate the whole of this vast but bafHed and 
somewhat unhinged organisation The War Cabinet will not fail to 
rcahsc that a victory over Rommel in August or September may have 
a decisive effect upon the attitude of the French in North Africa when 
‘‘roich” begins 

X3 I hope I may receive Cabinet approval at the earhest possible 
moment, and that Alexander will start forthwith It is necessary that 
he should reach here before I and the C I G S start for Russia This 
I hope to do Sunday or Monday The changes should become effective 
from Monday, and public announcements must follow at the earhest 
moment compatible with the interests of the fighting front Mean- 
while the utmost secrecy must be observed 

The War Cabinet accepted my view about drastic and imme- 
diate changes m the High Command They warmly approved 
the selection of Gcncial Alexander, and said that he would leave 
England at once They did not however like the idea of reoigams- 
ing the Middle Fast Command into two separate Commands 
It seemed to tliem that the reasons which led to the settmg up of 
the Unified Command were now stronger than they had been 
when the decision to do so was taken m December 1941 They 
<igrccd that Montgomery should take Alexander’s place m 
"‘Torch”, and had summoned hmi to London at once. Fmally, 
they were content to leave it to me to settle the other appomt- 
ments 

The nc^t morning I sent the followmg further explanation of 
my pioposals 

Prtme Minister to Deputy Prime Minister 6/7 Aug 42 

Our proposal to divide the Command is made entiiely on ments 
1 doubt if the disasters would have occurred m the Western Desert if 
General Auchinlcck had not been distracted by the divergent con- 
sidciations of a too widely extended front He would have taken 
direct command of the battle winch began at the end of May but for 
reluctance to become “immersed in tactical problems m Libya” This 
plirasc in itself reveals the false proportion engendered by extraneous 
responsibilities It 3^ in fact the “tactical problems of Libya” which 
dominate our immediate affairs 

The two Commands are separated by desert areas of three or four 
hundred miles, and the only lateral commumcations between them 
arc by the railway through Turkey, which we cannot use for die 
passage of troops, by motor tracks across the desert, and by sea voyage 
round Arabia taiung nearly fourteen days Both Commands have 
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entirely different bases of supply We are all convinced tint the 
arrangement now proposed is sound on geograplncal, stntegie, and 
administrative grounds Only the need of making an abrupt and 
decisive change in the command against Rommel and giving the Army 
the sense of a new start has induced me to propose the redistribution 
of Commands I should be most reluctant to embarrass Alexander 
with remote cares at a moment when all our fortunes turn upon the 
speedy and decisive defeat of Rommel 

I earnestly hope that my colleagues will find themselves able on 
further consideration of this most difficult problem to authorise me 
to proceed as I propose In all this I have the complete agreement of 
Smuts and GIGS A decision has now become most urgent, since 
Alexander has already started and Auclnnleck has of course no inkhng 
of what IS in piospcct I must apprise him to-morrow 
I am most grateful for the agreement of the Cabinet to the other 
parts of my plan, grave though they be 

The War Cabmet replied that my telegram had not entirely 
removed their misgivmgs, but that as I was on the spot with 
Smuts and the C I G S , who both agreed with the proposal, they 
were prepared to authorise the action proposed They stiongly 
represented however that the contmuance of the title of Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief Middle East if General Auchmlcck were ap- 
pointed to command m Persia and Iraq would lead to confusion 
and misrepresentation I saw this was right and accepted their 
advice 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

I spent all August 7 visiting the 51st Scottish Division, who had 
just landed As I went up the stairs after dinner at the Embassy I 
met Colonel Jacob “This is bad about Gott,” he said “What 
has happened^” “He was shot down this afternoon flying into 
Cairo ” I certainly felt grief and impoverishment at the loss of 
this splendid soldici, to whom I had resolved to confide the most 
direct fightmg task in the impending battle All my plans were 
dislocated The removal of Aucliuileck from the Supicme Com- 
mand was to have been balanced by the appointment to the 
Eighth Army of Gott, with all his Desert experience and prestige, 
and the whole covered by Alexander’s assumption of the Middle 
East What was to happen now? 

Prime Minister to Deputy Prime Minister 7 Aug 42 

Deeply regret Gott has just been shot down in the air and killed 
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There could be no doubt who Ins successor should be 

Prime Minister to Deputy Prime Minister 
C I G S decisively recommends Montgomery for Eighth Army 
Smuts and I feel this post must be filled at once Pray send him by 
special plane at earliest moment Advise me when he will arrive 

It appealed that the War Cabmet had already assembled at 
1115 pm on August 7 to deal with my telegrams of that day, 
which had just been decoded Discussion was still proceedmg 
upon them when a secietary came m with my new messages, 
stating that Gott was dead, and secondly askmg that General 
Montgomery should be sent out at once I have been told this 
was an acute moment for our friends m Downmg Stieet How- 
evei, as I have several times observed, they had been through 
much and took it doggedly They sat till neaily dawn, agreed m 
all essentials to what I had proposed, and gave the necessary 
ordcis about Montgomery 

★ ★ Tir ★ ★ 

When sending my message to the Cabmet tellmg them of 
Gotf s death I had asked that General Eisenhower should not be 
told that we had proposed to give him Montgomery m place of 
Alexander But this was too late he had been told already The 
further change of plan mvolved a consequent dislocation of a 
vexatious kmd m the pieparation of ‘‘Torch’’ Alexander had 
been chosen to command the British First Army m that great 
enterprise He had already started to work with General Eisen- 
howei They were gettmg on splendidly together, as they always 
did Now Alexander had been taken from him for the Middle 
East Ismay was sent to convey the news and my apologies to 
Eisenhower for this break m contmuity and disturbance of con- 
tacts which the hard necessity of war compelled Ismay dilated 
upon Montgomery’s brilliant quahties as a commander m the 
field Montgomery airived at Eisenhower’s headquarteis almost 
immediately, and all the civilities of a meeting of this kmd 
between the commandeis of aiinics of diffeient nations woven 
into a single cntcrpiise had been discharged The very next 
mornmg, the 8th, Eisenhower had to be mformed that Mont- 
gomery must fly that day to Cano to command the Eighth Army 
This task also fell to Ismay Eisenhower was a broad-mmded 
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man, practical, serviceable, dealing with events as they cinic in 
cool selflessness He naturally however felt disconceitcd by the 
two changes m two days in this vital post in the vast opei ition 
confided to him He was now to welcome a thud British Com-- 
mander Can we wonder that he asked Ismay, ‘"Are the Biitish 
really takmg 'Torch’ seriously^” Neveithclcss the death of Gott 
was a war fact which a good soldier undeistood Gcneial 
Anderson was appointed to fill the vacancy, and Montgomciy 
started for the airfield with Ismay, who thus had an hour or more 
to give him the backgiound of these sudden changes 

A story — alas, not authenticated — has been told of this con- 
versation Montgomery spoke of the trials and hazards of a 
soldier’s careei He gave his whole life to his profession, and lived 
long years of study and self-restramt Presently fortune smiled, 
there came a gleam of success, he gained advancement, oppor- 
tunity presented itself, he had a gieat command He won i 
victory, he became world-famous, his name was on every lip 
Then the luck changed At one stroke all his life’s work flashed 
away, perhaps through no fault of his own, and he was flung 
mto the endless catalogue of military failures ‘"But,” expostu- 
lated Ismay, “you ought not to take it so badly as all that A very 
fine army is gathermg m the Middle East It may well be that 
you are not gomg to disaster ” “What’” cried Montgomery, 
sitting up m the car “What do you mean^ I was talking about 
Rommel’” 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

I spent the 8th with the Yeomanry Division These fine troops, 
hitherto wasted and never yet effectively engaged with the enemy, 
were camped along the Kassassin road For two years they had 
served in the Middle East, mainly in Palestine, and I had not been 
able to have them equipped and worked up to the high quality 
of which they were capable At last they had reached the back of 
the front and were to go into action Now, at this moment in 
their career, it had been necessary to take all their tanks from them 
in order to feed and rearm the fighting line This was a staggering 
blow for these eager men It was my task to go from brigade to 
brigade and cxplaui to all the officers gathered together, two or 
three hundred at a time, why they must suffer this mutilation after 
all their zeal and toil But I had good news as well The 300 
Shermans were already approaching through the Red Sea, and in 
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a fortnight the division would begin to be armed with the most 
poweiful armoured vehicles current at that time I told them the 
story of my morning with the President and General Marshall on 
the morrow of Tobruk, how these Shermans had been longed 
and thirsted for by the ist Umted States Armoured Division, 
and how they had been taken from them almost as soon as they 
had been issued m order to give us a chance^ — oi perhaps I said 
the certamty — of saving Alexandria, Cairo, and Egypt from 
conquest They would have the Shermans They would become 
the leading armoured unit m the world I thmk they were con- 
soled by this 

I clattered back on the long road to Cairo, and reached the 
city before 5pm 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

1 now had to inform General Auchinleck that he was to be 
relieved of Ins command, and, having learned from past experi- 
ence that that kmd of unpleasant thmg is better done by wntmg 
than daily, I sent Colonel Jacob by air to his headquarters with 
the folio wmg letter 

Cairo 

Dor Generd AueWcek, 

On June 23 you raised in your telegram to the C I G S the question 
of your being rcheved in this Command, and you mentioned the 
name of General Alexander as a possible successor At that time of 
crisis for the Army His Majesty’s Government did not wish to avail 
themselves of your high-minded ofier At the same time you had 
taken over the effective command of the battle, as I had long desired 
and had suggested to you in my telegram of May 20 You stemmed 
the adverse tide, and at the present time the front is stabihsed 

2 The War Cabinet have now deaded, for the reasons which you 
yourself had used, that die moment has come for a change It is pro- 
posed to detach Iraq and Persia from the present Middle Eastern 
theatre Alexander will be appointed to command the Middle East, 
Montgomery to command the Eighth Army, and I offer you the 
command of Iraq and Persia, including the Tenth Aimy, with head- 
quarters at Basra or Baghdad It is true that this sphere is to-day smaller 
than the Middle East, but it may in a few months become the scene 
of decisive operations, and reinforcements for the Tenth Army are 
already on the way In tins theatre, of which you have speaal ex- 
perience, you will preserve your assoaations with India I hope there- 
fore that you will comply with my wish and directions widi the same 
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disinterested public spirit that you have shown on ill occasions 
Alexander will arrive almost immediately, and I hope that early next 
week, subject of course to the movements of the enemy, it may be 
possible to effect the transfer of responsibihty on the Western battle- 
front with the utmost smootlincss and efficiency 

3 I shall be very glad to see you at any convenient tune if you 
should so desire 

Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 

Winston S CnuRCiiaL 

P S Colonel Jacob, who bears this letter, is also chaiged by me to 
express my sympathy m the sudden loss of General Gott 

I kept the President fully mformed 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 8 Aug 43 

You will no doubt have seen the cables sent by the British Chiefs 
of Staff, London, to the combined Chiefs of Staff, Waslnngton, about 
accelerating the date of '‘Torch^’ I am sure that nothing is more vital 
than this, and that superhuman efforts should be made Every day 
counts I have already telegraphed to London welcoming the appoint- 
ment of General Eisenhower as Allied Commander-in-Clnef for 
"‘Torch’’, and the British Chiefs are co-operating with him to the 
full 

I have been busy here with a reorganisation of the High Command 
which was necessary I am detaching Iraq and Persia from the Middle 
East Command and transferring General Auchinleck there Alexander 
will succeed him as Commander-in-Chief Middle East General Gott, 
who was to have been appointed to command Eighth Army under 
Alexander, was killed yesterday I propose to appoint General Mont- 
gomery in his place This will promote the utmost concentration 
upon the battle A victory here might have a decisive effect upon the 
attitude of the French towards “Torch” 

In the evening Jacob returned Auchinleck had received this 
stroke with soldierly digmty He was unwilling to accept the 
new command, and would come to see me the next day 

Jacob’s diary records 

The Prime Minister was asleep He awoke at six o’clock, and I had 
to recount to him as best I could what had passed between me and 
General Auchinleck GIGS joined us The Prime Munster’s 
mind IS entirely fixed on the defeat of Rommel, and on getting 
General Alexander into complete charge of the operations in the 
Western Desert He does not understand how a man can remain in 
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Cairo while great events are occurring in the Desert and leave the 
conduct of them to someone else He strode up and down declaiming 
on tins point, and he means to have Ins way “Rommel, Rommel, 
Rommel, Rommeh’’ he cried “What else matters but beating him^’’ 

On the moining of August 9 Gcneial Alexander airived, and 
bieikfastcd with the GIGS and me 

General Auchmleck reached Cairo just after midday, and we 
had an lioui’s conversation, which was at once bleak and im- 
peccable 

I telegraphed accordmgly 

Ptiihc Minister to Geneiat Ismay 10 Aug 42 

General Auchmleck is disinchned to accept the command of 
the Iiaq-Pcrsia theatre As however I am convinced that he is the 
best man for the job, I have given him a few days more to consider 
the m'>ttcr further I shall not press him unduly, but I am anxious 
that he should not take lus decision wlnle under the immediate effects 
of the blow, winch he has accepted with dignity, but naturally not 
without distress 

Appropriate military authorities are studying the problem connected 
with the proposed institution of a separate command for Iraq and 
Persia and the admimstrative changes consequent thereupon I should 
be glad if at the same time the Cinefs of Staff would also propose the 
best methods for giving effect to the pohey General Smuts has 
returned to South Afiica, but C I G S and General Alexander share 
my conviction that this separation is desirable at the present time 

I wiote furthci to General Auchmleck the same day 

On my return journey I propose to hold a conference at Baghdad 
on the 14th or X5th in order to discuss, inter aha, the machmeiy of an 
independent Command for Iraq and Persia 

By then I should like to know whether you feel able to undertake 
the very ifficult and serious task which I proposed to you If, as I 
trust will be the case, you feel whole-heartedly that you can take your 
station 111 the line I hope you will meet me in Baghdad, provided of 
course that the transference of Command has been effected here 

General Alcxandci came to see me that evening, and final 
arrangements foi the changes in command were drafted I 
reported the details to London 

Prime Minister to Geneial Imay,for those concerned 10 Aug 42 

You should announce at once that General Gott has been killed in 
action 
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2 On the 8th I laformcd General Auclnnlcck by letter of the 
decision winch had been reached, and yesterday, pth, he visited me 
here The trinsfci of rcsponsibihty will be effected in three days from 
the 91I1 unless General Alexander asks foi a few more days, which is 
unlikely Alexander will inform you when the transfer is complete, 
and tlicieupon you should make an announcement in the following 
form 

[a) General Alexander has assumed command of His Majtst)\ 
forces in the Middle East, in succession to General Auchinlcck 

(/?) General Montgomery has been appointed to command the 
Eighth Army, in succession to General Ritchie 

(c) General McCicery has been appointed Chief of Staff to 
General Alexander 

(d) Gcncial Lumsden, who has recovered from his wound, has 
been appointed to the command of the XXXth Corps, vice 
General Gott, killed in action 

3 While strict secrecy must be observed till General Alcxandci\ 
report that he has taken over is received, it would seem desirable tii it 
the Minister of Information should exphm to the newspaper pro- 
prietors and/or editors m confidence beforehand what is intended 
and impress upon tliem the impoitance of giving the Army of the 
Western Desert the utmost stimulus from these diastic changes in the 
High Command Similai action will be taken here by the Minister of 
State 

7 I have given General Alexander the following directive, which 
IS most agreeable to Inm, and m which C I G S concurs 

‘T Your prime and mam duty will be to take or destroy at the 
caihest opportunity the German-Italian Army commmded by 
Field-Marshal Rommel, together with all its supplies and establish- 
ments in Egypt and Libya 

“2 You will discharge or cause to be discharged such other 
duties as pertain to your Command, without prejudice to the txsk 
described in paragraph 1 , which must be considered paramount in 
His Majesty’s interests ” 

It may no doubt be possible m a Ktei phase of the war to alter the 
emphasis of this directive, but I am sure that simplicity of tisk and 
singleness of aim are imperative now 

Alexander’s reply, sent six months later, will be recorded m 
due course 
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MOSCOW 

The First Meeting 


My Journey to Moscow ~ Mr Harvman Comes with Me ~ Over the 
Motmtains to Teheran - The Shah's Summer Palace - Conference 
about the Tram-Perstan Railway - Teheran to Moscow - The Cas- 
pian and the Volga - Anival m Moscow - State Villa Number Seven 
- Meeting with Stalin in the Kremlin - A Bleak Opening - ''No 
Second Ffont in 1942’’ - Haid Words - A Dark Backgiound Created 
~ I Unfold the "Torch" Plan - I Draw My Crocodile - "May God 
Prospei tilts Undei taking" - Stalin s Masterly Coinpiehenswn - The 
End of a Long Day 



URING my stay m Cairo prepaiations had gone foi\\ard 
for the jomncy to Moscow 
On August 4 I had telegraphed to Stalm 


Prime Minister to Premier Stalm 4 Aug 42 

Wc phn to leave here one day, arriving Moscow the next, with 
intermediate stop at Teheran 

Details will have to be ariangcd in part by our RAF authorities 
in Teheran in consultation with yours I hope you may instruct latter 
to give the benefit of their assistance in every way 
1 cannot yet give any indication legardmg dates beyond what I 
have lire idy suggested to you 

I was also anxious that the Americans should play a close part 
in the coming talks 

Pointer Naval Pet son to President Roosevelt 5 Aug 42 

I should greatly like to have your aid and countenance in my talks 
with Joe Would you be able to let Averell come with me^ I feel that 
things would be easier if we all seemed to be together I have a some- 
what raw job Kindly dupheate your reply to London Am keeping 
my immediate movements vague 
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Presiduit to Former Napd Person [Cairo) 5 Aug p 

I iin asking Harrumii to leave at earliest possible inonienl fv)r 
Moseow I think your idcx is sound, and I am telling Stalin Harmn in 
will be at his and your disposal to help in any way 

Hariiman jomed me m Cairo m time to come with us 
★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Late on the night of August lo, after a dinnei of notables at 
the gcnnl Cairo Embassy, we started for Moscow My party, 
which filled three planes, now included the C I G S , Gcncial 
Wavell, who spoke Russian, Air Marshal Tedder, and Sii 
Alexander Cadogan Averell Harriman and I travelled together 
By dawn we were approachmg the mountams of Kurdistan The 
weather was good and Vanderkloot m high spirits As we drew 
near to these seriated uplands I asked him at what height he 
intended to fly them He said nme thousand feet would do 
However, looking at the map I found sevcial peaks of eleven 
and twelve thousand feet, and there seemed one big one of 
eighteen or twenty thousand, though that was faithcr off So 
long as you are not suddenly encompassed by clouds, you can 
wind your way through mountams with safety Still, I asked foi 
twelve thousand feet, and we began suckmg our oxygen tubes 
As we descended about 8 30 am on the Teheran airfield and 
were already close to the ground I noticed the altimeter registered 
four thousand five hundred feet, and ignorantly remarked, ^‘You 
had better get that adjusted before we take off agam But 
Vanderkloot said, '‘The Teheian airfield is over foui thousand 
feet above sea-level ” 

Sir Reader Bullard, His Majesty’s Minister m Teheran, met 
me on arrival He was a tough Briton, with long experience of 
Persia and no illusions 

We were too late to leap the northern range of the Flbin/ 
Mountams before dark, and I found myself gi aciously bidden to 
lunch with the Shah m a palace with a lovely swimming pool 
amid great trees on an abrupt spur of the mountams The mighty 
peak I had noticed m the morning gleamed brilliant pink and 
orange In the afternoon in the garden of the British Legation 
there was a long conference with Averell Harriman and various 
high British and American railway authorities, and it was decided 
that the United States should take over the whole Tians-Pcrsian 
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railway from the Gulf to the Caspian This railway, newly com- 
pleted by a Biitish fiim, was a lemarkablc engmeeimg achieve- 
ment There were 390 major bridges on its track through the 
mountam gorges Harriman said the Piesident was willing to 
imdertake the entire responsibihty for woikmg it to full capacity, 
and could pi o vide locomotives, rolhng-stock, and skilled men in 
militaiy units to an extent impossible foi us I therefoie agieed 
to this transfer, subject to stipulations about piiority for our 
essential military requirements On account of the heat and noise 
of Teheran, where every Persian seems to have a motor-car and 
blows his hoin contmually, I slept amid tall trees at the summer 
residence of the British Legation about a thousand feet above the 
city 

At 6 30 next morning, Wednesday, August 12, we started, 
gaming height as we flew through the gieat valley which led to 
Tabriz, and then turned northwards to Enzeh, on the Caspian 
We passed tins second range of mountams at about eleven thou- 
sand feet, avoidmg both clouds and peaks Two Russian officeis 
weie now m the plane, and the Soviet Government assumed 
responsibility for our couise and safe arrival The snow-clad 
giant gleamed to the eastward I noticed that we were flying 
alone, and a wireless message explamed that our second plane, 
with the C I G S , Wavell, Cadogan, and others, had had to turn 
back over Teheran because of engme trouble In two hours the 
waters of the Caspran Sea shone ahead Beneath was Enzeh I had 
never seen the Caspian, but I remembered how a quarter of a 
century before I had, as Secretary of State for War, mherited a 
fleet upon It which for nearly a year ruled its pale, placid waters 
We now came down to a height where oxygen was no longer 
needed On the western shore, which we could dimly see, lay 
Baku and its oil-fields The German armies were now so near 
the Caspian that our course was set for Kuibyshev, keepmg well 
away from Stalingrad and the battle area This took us near the 
delta of the Volga As far as the eye could reach spread vast 
expanses of Russia, brown and flat and with hardly a sign of 
human habitation Here and there sharp rectrlmeal patches of 
ploughed land revealed an occasional State farm For a long way 
the mighty Volga gleamed in curves and stretches as it flowed 
between its wide, dark maigins of marsh Sometimes a road, 
straight as a ruler, ran from one wide horizon to the other After 
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an hour or so of this I clambered back along the bomb bay to the 
cabin and slept 

I pondered on my mission to this sullen, sinister Bolshevik 
State I had once tried so hard to strangle at its birth, and which, 
until Hitler appeared, I had regarded as the mortal foe of civilised 
freedom What was it my duty to say to them now^ Gcneiil 
Wavell, who had hterary inclmations, summed it all up in a 
poem There were several verses, and the last Ime of each was, 
‘‘No Second Front m nmetcen forty-two ” It was like cariymg 
a large lump of ice to the North Pole Still, I was sure it was my 
duty to tell them the facts personally and have it all out face to 
face with Stalm, rather than trust to telegiams and intermediaries 
At least It showed that one caied for their fortunes and understood 
what their struggle meant to the general war We had always 
hated their wicked regime, and, tiU the German flail beat upon 
them, they would have watched us bemg swept out of existence 
with mdiffcrence and gleefully divided with Hitlei our Empiic in 
the East 

The weather bemg clear, the wmd favouiable, and my need 
to get to Moscow urgent, it was airangcd to cut the cornei of 
Kmbyshev and go on straight to the capital I fear a splendid 
banquet and welcome m true Russian hospitality was thus left 
on one side At about five o’clock the spires and domes of 
Moscow came m sight We circled around the city by carefully 
prescribed courses along winch aU the batteries had been warned, 
and landed on the aiifield, which I was to revisit during the 
struggle 

Here was Molotov at the head of a concouisc of Russian 
generals and the entire Diplomatic Corps, with the very large 
outfit of photographers and reporters customary on these oec i- 
sions A strong guard of honour, faultless in attire and inilitaiy 
punctilio, was inspected, and marched past aftci the band lud 
played the National Anthems of the three Gieat Poweis wliose 
unity spelt Hitler $ doom I was taken to the mictophone and 
made a short speech Avercll Harrmian spoke on behalf of tlie 
United States He was to stay at the American Embassy M 
Molotov drove me m his car to my appointed rcsidenee, eight 
miles out of Moscow, “State Villa No 7 ' While going thiough 
the streets of Moscow, which seemed veiy empty, 1 lowcncd the 
wmdow foi a little moie an, and to ni) surpiisc felt that the 
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glass was over two inches thick This surpassed all records in 
my experience ''The Mimstei says it is more prudent,” said 
Interpietei Pavlov In a little more than half an hour we reached 
the villa 

•At A- ★ ★ 

Everything was prepared with totahtarian lavishness There 
was placed at my disposal, as aide-de-camp, an enormous, 
splendid-looking officer (I beheve of a prmcely family under the 
Czarist regime), who also acted as our host and was a model of 
courtesy and attention A number of veteran servants m white 
jackets and beaming smiles waited on every wish or movement 
of the guests A long table m the dinmg-room and vanous side- 
boards were laden with every dehcacy and stimulant that supreme 
power can command I was conducted through a spacious recep- 
tion room to a bedroom and bathroom of almost equal size 
Blazing, almost dazzhng, electric hghts displayed the spotless 
cleanhness The hot and cold water gushed I longed for a hot 
bath after the length and the heat of the journey All was m- 
stantly prepared I noticed that the basms were not fed by 
separate hot and cold water taps and that they had no plugs Hot 
and cold turned on at once through a smgle spout, mmgled to 
exactly the temperature one desired Moreover, one did not wash 
one’s hands m the basms, but tmder the flowmg current of the 
taps In a modest way I have adopted this system at home If 
there is no scarcity of water it is fai the best 

After aU necessary immersions and ablutions we weie regaled 
m the dining-room with every form of choice food and hquor, 
including of course caviare and vodka, but with many other 
dishes and wines from France and Germany far beyond our mood 
or consummg powers Besides, we had but little time before 
starting for Moscow I had told Molotov that I should be ready 
to see Stahn that night, and he proposed seven o’clock 

I reached the Kremlin, and met for the first time the great 
Revolutionary Chief and profound Russian statesman and war- 
rior witli whom for the next three years I was to be m mtimate, 
rigorous, but always excitmg, and at times even gcmal, associa- 
tion Our conference lasted nearly four houis As our second 
aeroplane had not ariived with Biookc, Wavell, and Cadogan, 
there were present only Stahn, Molotov, Voroshilov, myself, 
Harriman, and our Ambassador, with mteipieteis I have based 
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this account upon the record which we kept, subject to my own 
mcmoiy, and to the telegrams I sent home at the tune 
The first two hours were bleak and sombre I began at once 
with the question of the Second Front, saymg that I wished to 
speak fiankly and would like to invite complete frankness from 
Stalin I would not have come to Moscow unless he had felt 
sure that he would be able to discuss realities When M Molotov 
had come to London I had told him that we were trying to make 
plans foi a diversion m France I had also made it clear to M 
Molotov that I could make no promises about 1942, and had given 
M Molotov a memorandum to this effect Smee then an exhaus- 
tive Anglo-American examination of the problem had been 
carried out The British and American Governments did not feel 
themselves able to undertake a major operation in Septcmbci, 
which was the latest month m which the weather was to be 
counted upon But, as M Stahn knew, they were ptcpaiing foi 
a very great operation in 1943 For this puiposc a million 
American troops were now scheduled to reach the United King- 
dom at their point of assembly in the sprmg of 1943, making an 
expeditionary force of 27 divisions, to which the British Govern- 
ment were prepared to add 21 divisions Nearly half of this foice 
would be armoured So far only two and a half American divi- 
sions had reached the United Kingdom, but the big transporta- 
tion would take place m October, November, and December 
I told Stahn that I was well aware that this plan offered no 
help to Russia m 1942, but thought it possible that when the 1943 
plan was ready it imght well be that the Germans would have a 
stronger army m the West than they now had At tins point 
Stahhs face ciumpled up mto a frown, but he did not intcriupt 
I then said I had good reasons against an attack on the French 
coast in 1942 We had only enough landing-craft for an assault 
landing on a fortified coast — enough to thiow ashore six divisions 
and maintain them If it were successful, more divisions might be 
sent, but the limiting factor was landmg-craft, which were now 
being built m very large numbers in the United Kingdom, and 
especially m the United States For one division which could be 
carried this year it would be possible next year to carry eight or 
ten times as many j 

Stahn, who had begun to look very glum, seemed uncon- 
vmced by my argument, and asked if it was impossible to attack 
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any part of the Fiench coast I showed him a map which indicated 
the difEculties of making an air umbrella anywhere except 
actually across the Straits He did not seem to understand, and 
asked some questions about the range of fighter planes Could 
they not, for instance, come and go all the time^ I explained that 
they could indeed come and go, but at this range they would have 
no time to fight, and I added that an air umbrella to be of any use 
had to be kept open He then said that theie was not a smgle 
German division m France of any value, a statement which I con- 
tested There were m France twenty-five German divisions, nine 
of which were of the first line He shook his head I said that I 
had brought the Chief of the Imperial General Staff and General 
Sir Archibald Wavell with me in order that such pomts might be 
exammed m detail with the Russian General Staff There was a 
point beyond winch statesmen could not carry discussions of this 
kmd 

Stalin, whose glumncss had by now much mcreased, said that, 
as he undei stood it, we weie unable to create a second front with 
any large force and imwillmg even to land six divisions I said 
that this was so We could land six divisions, but the landmg of 
them would be more harmful than helpful, for it would greatly 
injure the big operation planned for next year War was war but 
not folly, and it would be folly to invite a disaster which would 
help nobody I said I feaied the news I brought was not good 
news If by throwmg m 150,000 to 200,000 men we could render 
him aid by drawing away from the Russian front appreciable 
German forces, we would not shrink from this course on the 
grounds of loss But if it drew no men away and spoiled the pros- 
pects for 1943 It would be a great error 

Stalin, who had become restless, said that his view about war 
was diffcicnt A man who was not prepared to take risks could 
not win a war Why were we so afiaid of the Germans^ He 
could not understand His experience showed that troops must 
be blooded in battle If you did not blood your troops you had 
no idea what their value was I mquired whether he had ever 
asked himself why Hitler did not come to England in 1940, when 
he was at the height of his power and we had only 20,000 tramed 
troops, 200 guns, and 50 tanks He did not come The fact was 
that Hitler was afraid of the operation It is not so easy to cross 
the Chaimel Stalin replied that this was no analogy The landing 
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of Hitler in England would have been resisted by the people, 
whereas in the ease of a British landing m Fiance the people would 
be on the side of the British 1 pointed out that it was ill the more 
important therefore not to expose the people of France by a with- 
drawal to the vengeance of Hitler and to waste them when they 
would be needed m the big operation m 1943 

There was an oppressive silence Stalin at length said that if we 
could not make a landing in France this yen he was not entitled 
to demand it or to insist upon it, but he was bound to sa\ that he 
did not agree with my aigmncnts 

•j»r ★ ★ ★ ★ 

I then unfolded a map of Southern Euiope, the Mediterranean, 
and North Afiica What was a '‘Second Fionf Was it only a 
landing on a fortified coast opposite England^ Or could it take 
the form of some other great enteiprise which might be useful 
to the common caused I thought it better to bring him southward 
by steps If, for instance, we could hold the enemy in the Pas de 
Calais by our concentrations in Britain, and at the same time 
attack elsewhere — for mstance, in the Loire, the Gnondc, or 
alternatively the Scheldt — this was full of piomise Thcie indeed 
was a general picture of next year’s big operation Stalin feared 
that It was not practicable I said that it would indeed be difficult 
to land a million men, but that we should have to persevere and 
tiy 

We then passed on to the bombing of Germany, which gave 
general satisfaction M Stalm emphasised the impoitance of 
striking at the morale of the German popuhtion He said he 
attached the greatest importance to bombing, and tint he knew 
our raids were having a tiemendous effect in Geriliiany 
After this interlude, which relieved the tension, Stalm ohsci ved 
that from our long talk it seemed that all we were going to do 
was no "Sledgehammer”, no "Round-up”, and pay our way by 
\ bombing Germany I decided to get the worst over fust and to 
create a suitable background foi the piojeet I had come to unfold 
1 did not therefore try at once to reheve the gloom Indeed, I 
asked specially tliat there should be the plainest speaking between 
friends and comrades in peril However, courtesy and dignity 
prevailed 
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The moment had now come to brmg “Torch” mto action 
I said that I wanted to revert to the question of a Second Front m 
1942, which was what I had come for I did not thmk France 
was the only place for such an operation There were other places, 
and we and the Amciicans had decided upon another plan, which 
I was authorised by the American President to impart to Stahn 
secretly 1 would now proceed to do so I emphasised the vital 
need of secrt^cy At this Stalm sat up and grinned and said that 
he hoped that nothmg about it would appear m the British Press 

I then explained precisely Operation “Torch” As I told the 
whole stoiy Stahn became mtensely mterested His first question 
was what would happen m Spam and Vichy Fiance A httle 
later on he remarked that the operation was mihtarily right, but 
he had pohtical doubts about the effect on France He asked 
paiticulaily about the timing, and I said not later than October 30, 
but the President and all of us were trymg to pull it forward to 
October 7 This seemed a great rehef to the three Russians 

I then described the mihtary advantages of fieemg the Mediter- 
lanean, whence still another front could be opened In September 
we must wm in Egypt, and m October m North Africa, all the 
time holdmg the enemy m Northern Fiance If we could end the 
year in possession of North Africa we could threaten the belly 
of Hitler’s Europe, and this operation should be considered m 
conjunction, with the 1943 operation That was what we and the 
Americans had decided to do 

To illustrate my pomt I had meanwhile drawn a picture of a 
crocodile, and explamed to Stahn witli the help of this picture 
how It was our mtention to attack the soft belly of the crocodile 
as we attacked his hard snout And Stahn, whose mterest was now 
at a high pitch, said, “May God prosper this undertaking ” 

I emphasised that we wanted to take the stram off the Russians 
If we attempted that in Noithcrn France we should meet with a 
rebuff If we tried in North Africa we had a good chance of 
victory, and then we could help m Europe. If we could gam 
North Africa Hitler would have to bimg his Air Force back, or 
otherwise we would destroy his allies, even, for mstance, Italy, 
and make a landing The operation would have an important 
influence on Turkey and on the whole of Southern Europe, and 
all I was afraid of was that we might be forestalled If North 
Africa were won this ycai we could make a deadly attack 
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Upon Hitler next year This maiked the turning-point in our 
conveisation 

Stalin then began to present vaiious political difficulties 
Would not an Anglo-American seizure of ‘'Toich'' legions be 
misundci stood in France^ What were we doing about de Gaulle^ 
I said that at this stage we did not wish him to intervene m the 
operation The [Vichy] French weie likely to fire on de Gaulhsts 
but unlikely to fire on Americans Haiiiman backed this veiy 
strongly by refeinng to reports, on which the President iclicd, 
by American agents all over ‘‘Torclf’ tcriitoiies, and also to 
Admiral Leahy’s opmion 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

At this point Stalm seemed suddenly to giasp the strategic 
advantages of “Torch” He recounted foui mam reasons for it 
first, It would hit Rommel in the back, second, it would overawe 
Spam, thud, it would produce fighting between Gcimans and 
Frenchmen m France, and, fourth, it would expose Italy to the 
whole blunt of the wai 

I was deeply impressed with this remarkable statement It 
showed the Russian Dictator’s swift and complete mastery of a 
problem hitherto novel to him Very few people alive could have 
comprehended m so few mmutes the leasons which we had all so 
long been wrestlmg with for months He saw it all m a flash 

I mentioned a fifth reason, namely, the shortening of the sea 
route through the Mediterranean Stahn was concerned to know 
whethei we were able to pass through the Straits of Gibraltar I 
said it would be all right I also told him about the change in the 
command m Egypt, and of our dctermmation to fight a decisive 
battle there m late August or September Finally, it was clc ir 
that they all liked “Torch”, though Molotov asked whcthei it 
could not be in September 

I then added, “France is down and we want to chcci her up ” 
France had understood Madagascar and Syria The iinval of the 
Americans would send the French nation over to oui side It 
would mtimidate Franco The Geimans might well say at once 
to the French, “Give us your Fleet and Toulon ” This would stir 
anew the antagonisms between Vichy and Hitler 

I then opened the piospcct of oui placing an Anglo-Amcncan 
All Force on the southern flank of the Russian armies in order to 
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defend the Caspian and the Caucasian mountains and generally to 
fight in this theatre I did not however go mto details, as of course 
we had to win our battle in Egypt first, and I had not the Presi- 
dent’s plans for the American contribution If Stalm liked the 
idea we would set to work m detail upon it He rephed that they 
would be most grateful for this aid, but that the details of location, 
etc , would require study I was veiy keen on this project, because 
It would bring about more hard fightmg between the Anglo- 
American air-power and the Germans, all of which aided the 
gainmg of mastery in the air under more fertile conditions than 
looking for trouble over the Pas de Calais 

We then gathered round a large globe, and I explained to 
Stalm the immense advantages of clearing the enemy out of the 
Mediterranean I told Stalm I should be available should he wish 
to see me agam He rephed that the Russian custom was that the 
visitor should state his wishes and that he was ready to receive me 
at any time He now knew the worst, and yet we paited m an 
atmosphere of goodwill 

The meeting had now lasted nearly four hours It took half 
an hour or more to reach State Villa No 7 Tired as I was, I 
dictated my telegram to the War Cabmet and the President after 
midnight, and then, with the feelmg that at least the ice was 
broken and a human contact estabhshed, I slept soundly and 
long 
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MOSCOW 

A Relationship Established 


A Talk until Molotov - Amenities of the State ] ilia Second 
Meeting until Stalin in the Kiemltn - His Complaints about Supplies - 
He Demands Higher Sacrifices from the Allies - My Rcjoindu - 
Painful Passages - The Problem of the Caucasus - Stalin’s Aide- 
memoire - My Reply of August 14 - Banquet at the Kiciuhn, August 
14 -A Friendly Interlude - We Stir Old Quaucls -''The Past 
Belongs to God” - Abortive Meeting of the Militaiy Staffs - Gcneial 
Bi coke’s Misgivings about the Caucasus - 1 Go to Say Good-bye to 
Stalin, August 15 - His Confidence about the Caucasus - He Invites 
Me to an hnpiovised Dinner - Molotov Joins Us - Six Homs of Talk 
- Stalin on the Collective Faun Policy ~ The Joint Anglo-Soviet Com- 
nnmiqui - Arrival at Teheran - My Repot t to the War Cabinet 
and to the President - A Sense of Encouragement 


i ATE the next morning I awoke m my luxiiiions qnaitcis 
It was Thuisday, August 13^ — to me always ‘'Blenheim 
^Day’’ I had arranged to visit M Molotov in the Kicnihn at 
noon in order to cxplam to him more cleaily and fully the 
character of the various opeiations wc had 111 mind I pointed out 
how injurious to the common cause it would be il owing to 
recriminations about dropping ‘'Slcdgchammci” we weic forced 
to argue publicly against such enterprises I also explaine d in moi e 
detail the political setting of ''Torch’’ He listened affibly, but 
contributed nothing I proposed to him that I should sec Stalm 
at 10 p m that mgnt, and later in the day got word tint cloven 
o’clock would be more convenient, and as the subjects to be 
dealt with would be the same as those of the night before, would I 
wish to bring Harriman^ I said "Yes”, and also Cadogan, Brooke, 
Wavell, and Tedder, who had meanwhile arrived safely from 
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Teheran m a Russian plane They might have had a very dan- 
gerous file in their Liberator 

Before leaving this urbane, rigid diplomatist’s room I turned 
to him and said, ‘'Stahn will make a great mistake to tieat us 
roughly when we have come so far ” For the first time Molotov 
unbent '‘Stalm,” he said, ‘hs a very wise man You may be sure 
that, howevei he argues, he understands all I will tell Inm what 
you say ” 

I returned in time for luncheon to State Villa Number Seven 
★ ★ 

Out of dooLS the weather was beautiful It was just hke what 
we love most in England — when we get it I thought we would 
cxploie the domain State Villa Number Seven was a fine laige, 
brand-new country house standmg m its own extensive lawns 
and gardens m a fir wood of about twenty acres There wcie 
agreeable walks, and it was pleasant m the beautiful August 
weather to he on the grass or pine-needles There were several 
fountains, and a large glass tank filled with many kinds of gold- 
fish, who were all so tame that they would eat out of your hand 
I made a pomt of feeding them every day Around the whole 
was a stockade, perhaps fifteen feet high, guarded on both sides 
by police and soldiers m considerable numbers About a hundred 
yards from the house was an air-raid shelter At the first oppor- 
tunity we were conducted over it It was of the latest and most 
luxurious type Lifts at either end took you down eighty or 
ninety feet into the ground Here were eight or ten large looms 
inside a concrete box of massive thickness The rooms weie 
divided from each other by heavy shding doors The hghts were 
brilliant The furniture was stylish ‘"Utility”, sumptuous and 
brightly coloured I was more attracted by the goldfish 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

We all icpiiied to the Krcmhn at ii p m , and were received 
only by Stalin and Molotov, with their interpreter Then began a 
most unpleasant discussion Stalm handed me a document 
When It was translated I said I would answer it in writing, and 
that he must understand wc had made up our nimds upon the 
course to be pursued and that reproaches were vain Thereafter 
wc argued for about two houis, during which he said a great 
many disagreeable things, especially about our bemg too much 
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afiaid of fighting the Gcimans, and if wc tiicd it like the Russians 
we should find it not so bad, that wc hid bioken oui pioinisc 
about '‘Sledgehammer”, that wc had failed in dchvciing the 
supplies pioniiscd to Russia and only sent lemnants after wc had 
taken all wc needed foi ourselves Appaicntly these complaints 
were addressed as much to the United States as to Biitnn 

I repulsed all his contentions squarely, but without taunts of 
any kind I suppose he is not used to being contiadicted re- 
peatedly, but he did not become at all angry, or even animated 
He reiterated his view that it should be possible for the Biilish 
and Amciicans to land six or eight divisions on the Chcibourg 
peninsula, since they had domination of the air He felt that if 
the British Army had been fighting the Germans as much as the 
Russian Army it would not be so frightened of them The 
Russians, and indeed the RAF, had shown that it was possible 
to beat the Germans The Biitish infantry could do the same 
provided they acted at the same time as the Russians 

I interposed that I pardoned the remarks winch Stalin had made 
on account of the bravery of the Russian Aimy The pioposd 
for a landing in Cherbourg overlooked the existence of the 
Channel Finally Stalin said wc could carry it no further He 
must accept our decision He then abruptly invited us to dinner 
at eight o’clock the next night 

Acceptmg the invitation, I said I would leave by plane at dawn 
the followmg morning — i e , the 15 th Joe seemed somewhat 
concerned at this, and asked could I not stay longer I said cer- 
tainly, if there was any good to be done, and that I would wait 
one more day anyhow I then exclaimed that thcic was no ring 
of comradeship in his attitude I had travelled far to establish good 
working relations We had done our utmost to help Russia, and 
would continue to do so Wc had been left cntiicly alone for a 
year against Germany and Italy Now that the three great 
nations were allied, victory was certain, provided wc did not fall 
apart, and so forth I was somewhat animated in this passage, 
and before it could be translated he made the remark that he liked 
the tone of my utterance Thereafter the talk began again in a 
somewhat less tense atmosphere 

He plunged into a long discussion of two Russian trench 
mortars firing rockets, which he declared were devastating m their 
effects, and which he offered to demonstrate to out experts if 
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they could wait He siid he would let us have all information 
about them, but should there not be something in return^ Should 
there not be an agreement to exchange information about inven- 
tions^ I said that we would give them eveiything without any 
bargaining, except only those devices which, if earned in aero- 
planes over the enemy hnes and shot down, would make our 
bombing of Germany more difficult He accepted this He also 
agreed that his mihtary authoiites should meet our generals, 
and this was arranged foi three o’clock in the afternoon I said 
they would require at least four hours to go fully into the various 
technical questions involved m ''Sledgehammer”, "Round-up”, 
and "Torch” He observed at one moment that "Torch” was 
"mihtarily correct”, but that the pohtical side required more 
dehcacy ^ — t e , more careful handling From time to time he 
returned to "Sledgehammer”, grumbling about it When he 
said our proimsc had not been kept I replied, "I repudiate that 
statement Every promise has been kept,” and I pointed to 
the aide-memoire I gave Molotov He made a sort of apology, 
saying that he was expressing his smeere and honest opinions, 
that there was no mistrust between us, but only a difference of 
view 

Finally I asked about the Caucasus Was he gomg to defend 
the mountain cham, and with how many divisions^ At tins he 
sent for a relief model, and, with apparent frankness and evident 
knowledge, explamed the strength of this barrier, for which he 
said twenty-five divisions were available He pomted to the 
various passes and said they would be defended I asked were they 
fortified, and he said, "Yes, certainly ” The Russian front fine, 
which the enemy had not yet reached, was north of the mam 
range He said they would have to hold out for two months, 
when the snow would make the mountains impassable He 
declared himself quite confident of their abihty to do this, and also 
recounted in detail the strength of the Black Sea Fleet, which was 
gathered at Batum 

All tins part of the talk was easier, but when Harriman asked 
about the plans for bringing American aircraft across Siberia, 
to which the Russians had only recently consented after long 
American pressing, he replied, cuitly, "Wars are not won with 
plans ” Harriman backed me up throughout, and we neither of 
us yielded an inch nor spoke a bitter word 
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Stalin made his salute and held out his hand to me on leaving, 
and I took it 

I icportcd to the War Cabinet on August 14 

We asked ourselves what was the explanation of tins performance 
and transformation from the good ground we had reached the night 
before I think the most probable is that his Council of Commissars 
did not take the news I brought as well as he did They may have 
more power than we suppose, and less knowledge Perhaps he was 
putting himself on the record for future purposes and for their benefit, 
and also letting ojff steam for Ins own Cadogan says a similar hardemng 
up followed the opening of the Eden mtervicw at Christmas, and 
Hairiman says that this tcclamque was also used at the beginning of 
the Beaveibrook mission 

It IS my considered opinion that m his heart, so far as he has one, 
Stahn knows we are right, and that six divisions on ' Sledgehammer’' 
would do Inm no good this year Moreovei, I am certain tint Ins 
surefooted and quick rmhtary judgment makes Inm a stiong supporter 
of “Torch" I think it not impossible that he will make amends In 
that hope I persevere Anyhow, I am sure it was better to have it out 
this way than any other There was never at any time the slightest 
suggestion of their not fightuig on, and I tlnnk myself that Stalin has 
good confidence that he will win 

When I thanked Stahn for the forty Boston aircraft he made a lialf- 
disdamful gesture, saying, “They are American planes When I give 
you Russian planes then you may thank me " By tins he did not 
mean to disparage the American planes, but said that he counted on 
his own strength 

I make great allowances for the stresses through which they are 
passing Finally, I think they want full pubhcity for tlie visit 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The following was the aide-memoire which Stahn had handed 
me 

13 Aug 4-i 

As the result of an exchange of views m Moscow winch took place 
on August 12 of tins year, I ascertained that the Piimc Munster of 
Great Britain, Mr Churclnll, considered the organisation of a Second 
Front 111 Europe in 19 i2 to be impossible As is well known, the 
orgamsation of a Second Front m Europe 111 1942 was pre -decided 
during tlic sojourn of Molotov m London, and it found expression m 
the agreed Anglo-Soviet communique published on June 12 last It is 
also known diat the organisation of a Second Front in Euiopc has as 
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Its object the withdrawal of German forces from the Eastern Front to 
the West and the creation in the West of a serious base of resistance to 
the Geiman-Fascist forces, and the affording of lelief by this means to 
the situation of the Soviet forces on the Soviet-German front in 1942 
It IS easy to grasp that the refusal of the Government of Great Britain 
to create a Second Front in 1942 in Europe inflicts a mortal blow to 
the whole of Soviet pubhc opinion, winch calculates on the creation 
of a Second Fiont, and that it compheates the situation of the Red 
Army at the front and prejudices the plan of the Soviet command 
I am not referring to the fact that the difficulties arising for the Red 
Army as a result of the refusal to create a Second Front in 1942 will 
undoubtedly be detrimental to the imhtary situation of England and 
all the remaining Alhes It appears to me and my colleagues'*^ that the 
most favourable conditions exist in 1942 for the creation of a Second 
Front in Europe, inasmuch as almost all the forces of the German 
Army, and the best forces to boot, have been withdrawn to the 
Eastern Fiont, leaving in Europe an inconsiderable amount of forces, 
and these of inferioi quahty It is unknown whether the year of 1943 
will offer conditions foi the creation of a Second Front as favourable 
is 1942 

We are of opimon theiefoie that it is particularly m 1942 that the 
creation of a Second Front in Europe is possible and should be effective 
I was however unfortunately unsuccessful m convincing Mr Prime 
Minister of Great Britam thereof, while Mr Harnman, the representa- 
tive of the President of the United States, fully supported Mr Prime 
M mis ter in the negotiations held m Moscow 

The next mommg, August 14, having rested well, I prepared, 
with the aid of the C I G S and Cadogan, the followmg reply, 
which seemed to me suitable and conclusive 

The best Second Front m 1942 and the only large-scale operation 
possible from the Atlantic is “Torch’’ If this can be effected m October 
It will give more aid to Russia than any other plan It also prepares 
the way for 1943, and has the four advantages mentioned by Premier 
Stalin in the conversation of August 12 The British and United States 
Governments have made up their minds about tins, and all prepara- 
tions are proceeding with the utmost speed 

2 Compared with “Torch”, the attack with six or eight Anglo- 
American divisions on the Cherbourg peninsula and the Channel 
Islands would be a hazardous and futile operation The Germans have 
enough troops m the West to block us in this narrow peninsula with 
fortified hues, and would concentrate all their air forces m the West 

* My itaUci — W S C 
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Upon US In the opinion of all the British naval, military, and air 
authoiitics, the opciation could only end in disaster Even if the 
lodgment were made it would not bung a single division back fi om 
Russia It would also be far more a running sore ior us th in for the 
enemy, and would use up wastefully and wantonly the Ley men ind 
the landmg-craft required for real action in 1943 This is our settled 
view The C I G S will go into details with the Russian commanders 
to any extent that may be desiied 

3 No promise has been broken by Great Biitain or the United 
States I point to paiagiaph 5 of my mde-^mchnotre given to Mi 
Molotov on June 10, 1942, which distinctly says, ‘‘We can thcrefoie 
give no promise ” This aidt-munoite followed upon lengthy conver- 
sations, 111 winch the vety small chance of such a plan being adopted 
was made abundantly clear Several of these conversations are on 
record 

4 Howcvei, all the talk about an Anglo-American invasion of 
Fiance this year has misled the enemy, and has held large air forces and 
considerable military forces on the French Channel coast It would 
be injurious to all common interests, especially Russian interests, if 
any pubhc controversy arose in winch it would be necessary for the 
Biitish Government to unfold to the nation the crushing aiguments 
which they conceive themselves to possess against “Sledgehammer” 
Widespread discouragement would be caused to the Russian armies, 
who have been buoyed up on this subject, and the enemy would be 
free to withdraw furthei forces from the West The wisest course is 
to use “Sledgehammer” as a blind for “Torch”, and proclaim “Torch” 
when it begins as the Second Front Tins is what we ourselves mcm 
to do 

5 We cannot admit that the conversations with M Molotov about 
the Second Front, safeguarded as they weie by reseivations both Dial 
and written, formed any gioimd for altering the strategic plans of the 
Russian High Command 

6 Wc rcaflirm our icsolve to aid our Russian Allies by every 
practicable means 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

That evening wc attended the official dinner at the Kiemhn, 
where about forty people, including seveial of the inilitny com- 
mandcis, members of the Pohtbuio, and othci high oliicials, were 
picscnt Stalm and Molotov did the honours m cordial fashion 
These dinners wcic lengthy, and fiom the beginning many toasts 
were pioposcd and icsponded to m veiy shoit speeches Silly 
tales have been told of how these Soviet dmncis became dnnkmg- 
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bouts There is no truth whatever in this The Marshal and his 
colleagues invanably drank their toasts fiom tiny glasses, takmg 
only a sip on each occasion I had been well brought up 

During the dinner Stalin talked to me in lively fashion through 
the interpreter Pavlov “Some years ago,” he said, “we had a 
visit from Mr George Bernard Shaw and Lady Astor ” Lady 
Astor suggested that Mr Lloyd George should be mvited to 
visit Moscow, to which Stalin had rephed, “Why should we ask 
him? He was the head of the mtervention ” On this Lady Astor 
said, “That is not true It was Churchill who misled him ” 
“Anyhow,” said Stahn, “Lloyd George was head of the Govern- 
ment and belonged to the Left He was responsible, and we like a 
downright enemy better than a pretendmg friend ” “Well, 
Churchill IS fimshed finally,” said Lady Astor “I am not so 
sure,” Stahn had answered “If a great crisis comes the Enghsh 
people might turn to the old war-horse ” At this pomt I mter- 
rupted, saymg, “There is much m what she said I was very active 
in the mtervention, and I do not wish you to think otherwise ” 
He smiled amicably, so I said, “Have you forgiven me?” “Premier 
Stahn, he say,” said Interpreter Pavlov, “all that is m the past, and 
the past belongs to God ” 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

In the course of one of my later talks with Stahn I said, ''Lord 
Beaverbrook has told me that when he was on his mission to 
Moscow in October 1941 you asked him, 'What did Churchill 
mean by saymg m Parliament that he had given me warnmgs of 
the impendmg German attack^’ I was of course,” said I, "refer- 
ring to the telegram I sent you m April ’41,” and I produced the 
telegram which Sir Stafford Cripps had tardily delivered When 
It was read and translated to him Stahn shrugged his shoulders 
"I remembei it I did not need any warmngs I knew war would 
come, but I thought I might gam another six months or so ” In 
the common cause I reframed from askmg what would have 
happened to us all if we had gone down for ever while he was 
giving Hitler so much valuable material, time, and aid 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

As soon as I could I gave a more formal account of the banquet 
to Mr Attlee and the President 
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Former Naval Person to Deputy Prune Munster and 17 Aug 42 

the Proi^idait 

The dmnci passed off m 1 vciy friendly atmosphere ind the usinl 
Russian ceremonies Wavcll nude in excellent spcccli in Russnn 
I pioposcd Stiliifs health, and Alexander Cidogin pioposed deitli 
and damnation to the Nazis Though I sat on Stilnfs nuht I got no 
opportunity of talking about serious things Stalin and I weie photo- 
giaphed together, also with Harrimin Stihn made quite a long 
speech proposing the “Intelligence Service’", m the course of vvhuh 
he made a cmious reference to the Dardanelles in 391s, swing tint 
the British had won and the Germans and TuiLs were alie idy leti eat- 
ing, but we did not know because the intelligence was fuilty This 
pictuie, though maccuiatc, was evidently meant to be comphmcntaiy 
to me 

2 I left about t 30 a m , as I was afraid we should be diawn into a 
lengthy film uid was fatigued When I said good-bye to Stalin he 
said that any diifeiences that existed were only of method I said 
we would try to lemove even those differences by deeds Aftei a 
cordial handshake I then took my departure, and got some wiy down 
the crowded room, but he huiried after me and iccompanied me an 
immense distance through corridors and staircases to the tiont door, 
where we again shook hands 

3 Perhaps in my account to you of the Thursday night meeting I 
took too gloomy a view I feel I must make full allowance foi the 
really giievous disappointment which they feel here that we can do 
notlnng more to help them in their immense stiuggle In the upshot 
they have swallowed this bitter pill Everything for us now turns on 
hastening “Torch” and defeating Rommel 

★ Skr ★ ★ ★ 

It had been agreed between Stalin and me that thcic should 
also be meetings between the high mihtaiy authorities on both 
sides Two confei cnees weic held on August 1 s 
I reported the results to Mr Attlee and the Piesidcnt as follows 

At a conference in Moscow on Saturday [August i;i>] Voroshilov 
and Shaposhnikov^ met Brooke, Wavcll, and Icddci, who oficicd 
detailed reasons about no “Sledgehammer” No impiession was made, 
as the Russians, though entirely good-humoured, were acting under 
stiict instructions They did not even attempt to aigue the matter m 
serious detail After some time GIGS isLcd for details dxmt the 
Caucasus position, to which Voroshilov replied he had no authority 
to speak on this point, but would ask for it Accordingly, in the after- 

* 1 he Russian Chief of Staff 
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noon a second meeting was held, at which the Russians repeated what 
Stahn had said to us, to the effect that twenty-five divisions would be 
assigned to the defence of the Caucasus mountam line and the passages 
at either end, and that they beheved they could hold both Batum and 
Baku and the Caucasus range until the winter snows greatly improved 
their position However, C I G S is by no means reassured For 
instance, Voroslnlov stated that all the passes were fortified, but when 
C I G S had flown at 150 feet all up the west bank of the Caspian he 
only saw the northern hne of defence being begun with anti-tank 
obstacles, pill-boxes, etc In my private conversation with Stahn he 
levealed to me other sohd reasons for Ins confidence, including a 
counter-offensive on a great scale, but as he asked me to keep this 
specially scciet I will not refer to it further here My own feehng is 
that It is an even chance they will hold, but C I G S will not go so 
far as tins 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

I had been offended by many thmgs which had been said at 
oui conferences I made every allowance for the strain under 
which the Soviet leadeis lay, with their vast front flammg and 
bleeding along nearly 2,000 miles, and the Geimans but fifty 
miles fiom Moscow and advancmg towards the Caspian Sea The 
techmeal nuhtary discussions had not gone well Our generals 
had asked all sorts of questions to which their Soviet colleagues 
were not authorised to give answers The only Soviet demand 
was for “A Second Front NOW” In the end Brooke was rather 
blunt, and the mihtary conference came to a somewhat abrupt 
conclusion 

We were to start at dawn on the i 6 th On the evening before 
I went at seven o’clock to say good-bye to Stahn We had a 
useful and important talk I asked particularly whether he would 
be able to hold the Caucasus mountam passes, and also prevent 
the Germans reachmg die Caspian, taking the oilfields round 
Baku, with all that meant, and then driving southwards through 
Turkey 01 Persia He spread out the map, and then said with 
quiet confidence, **Wc shall stop them They will not cross the 
mountains ” He added, “There are rumours that the Turks will 
attack us m Turkestan If diey do I shall be able to deal with 
them as well ” I said there was no danger of this The Turks 
meant to keep out, and would certamly not quarrel with England 

Our hour’s conversation drew to its close, and I got up to say 
good-bye Stahn seemed suddenly embarrassed, and said in a 
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moLC coidial tone than he had yet used with me, ‘'You arc leav- 
ing at daybicak Why should we not go to my house and have 
some dimks^’' I said that I was in piinciplc always m favour of 
such a policy So he led the way through many passages and 
looms till we came out into a still roadway within the Kremlin, 
and in a couple of hundred yaids gained the apaitmcnt wheic 
he lived He showed me his own looms, which were of modciate 
size, simple, dignified, and foiii in number — a dining-room, 
working loom, bcdioom, and a large bathroom Presently thcie 
appealed, first a very aged housekeeper and latci a handsome 
led-haiicd giil, who kissed her fathci dutifully He looked at 
me with a twinkle in Ins eye, as if, so I thought, to convey, “You 
see, even we Bolsheviks have family hfc Stalin’s daughtei 
staitcd laying the table, and m a short time the housekeeper 
appealed with a few dishes Meanwhile Stalin had been un- 
coiking various bottles, winch began to make an imposing ariay 
Then he said, “Why should we not have Molotov^ He is woi i y- 
ing about the communique We could settle it here There is 
one thing about Molotov — he can dunk ” I then realised that 
thcie was to be a dinner I had planned to dmc at State Villa 
Numbei Seven, where General Andcis, the Polish commander, 
was awaiting me, but I told my new and excellent interpreter, 
Major Birsc, to telephone that I should not be back till after 
midnight Picsently Molotov airivcd We sat down, and, with 
the two intcipretcrs, were five in number Major Birsc had lived 
twenty years m Moscow, and got on very well with the Marshal, 
with whom he for some time kept up a lunning conversation, in 
which I could not share 

We actually sat at this table from 8 30 p m till 2 30 the next 
morning, winch, with my previous intcivicw, made a total of 
more than seven houis The dinner was evidently improvised on 
the spur of the moment, but giadually moic and moic food 
ariivcd Wc pecked and picked, as seemed to be the l^.ussi<in 
fashion, at a long succession of choice dishes, and sipped a variety 
of excellent wines Molotov assumed his most affable mannci, 
and Stalin, to make things go, chaffed him unmercifully 

Presently wc talked about the convoys to Russia This led him 
to make a lough and lude remark about the almost total dcsti no- 
tion of the Arctic convoy in June I have recounted this incident 
in Its place I did not know so much about it then as I do now 
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‘‘Mr Stalin asks,” said Pavlov, with some hesitation, “has the 
British Navy no sense of glory^” I answered, “You must take 
It fiom me that what was done was right I really do know a lot 
about the Navy and sea-war ” “Meanmg,” said Stalm, “that I 
know nothing ” “Russia is a land animal,” I said, “the British 
aic sea animals ” He fell silent and recovered his good-humoui 
I turned the talk on to Molotov “Was the Marshal aware that 
his Foreign Secretary on his recent visit to Washington had said 
he was determined to pay a visit to New York entirely by him- 
self, and that the delay m his return was not due to any defect m 
the aeroplane, but because he was off on his own^” 

Although almost anythmg can be said m fun at a Russian 
dinner, Molotov looked rather serious at this But Stahn’s face 
lit with meriiment as he said 

“It was not to New Yoik he went He went to Chicago, 
where the other gangsters hve ” 

Relations havmg thus been entirely restoied, the talk ran on 
I opened the question of a British landmg in Norway with 
Russian support, and explained how, if we could take the North 
Cape m the wmtei and destioy the Geimans there, the path of 
the convoys would henceforward be open Tins idea was always, 
as has been seen, one of my favourite plans Stalm seemed much 
attracted by it, and, after talkmg of ways and means, we agreed 
W'e must do it if possible 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

It was now past midnight, and Cadogan had not appeared 
with the draft of the communique 

“Tell me,” I asked, “have the stresses of this war been as bad 
to you personally as carrymg through the policy of the Collective 
Farms^” 

This subject immediately roused the Marshal 
“Oh, no,” he said, “the Collective Farm policy was a tcirible 
struggle ” 

“I thought you would have found it bad,” said I, “because you 
weie not dealing with a few scoie thousands of aristocrats or big 
landowneis, but with milhons of small men ” 

“Ten milhons,” he said, holdmg up his hands “It was fearful 
Four years it lasted It was absolutely necessary foi Rus>>ia, if we 
were to avoid periodic fammes, to plough the land with tiactors 
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We must mechanise our agricultuic When wc gave ti ictors to 
the peasants they were all spoiled m a few months Onlv Collec- 
tive Faims with workshops could handle tractors Wc took the 
greatest trouble to explain it to the peasants It was no use 
arguing with them After you have said all you can to a pea^^ant 
he says he must go home and consult his wife, and he must consult 
his herder ” Tins last was a new cxpiession to me in this con- 
nection 

''After he has talked it over with them he always answers that he 
docs not want the Collective Farm and he would lathci do 
without the ti actors ’’ 

"These were what you call Kulaks^"’ 

"Yes/' he said, but he did not repeat the word After a pause, 
"It was all very bad and difficult — but necessary " 

"What happened^" I asked 

"Oh, well,” he said, "many of them agreed to come in with 
us Some of them were given land of their own to cultivate in 
the province of Tomsk or the piovincc or Irkutsk or faithei 
north, but the great bulk were very unpopular and wcic wiped 
out by their labourers " 

There was a considerable pause Then, "Not only have wc 
vastly mcreased the food supply, but we have improved the 
quahty of the gram beyond all measure All kinds of grain used 
to be grown Now no one is allowed to sow any but the standard 
Soviet gram from one end of our country to the other If they 
do they are severely dealt with This means anothci higc in- 
crease m the food supply " 

I record as they come back to me these mcmoiics, and the 
stiong impression I sustained at the moment of millions of men 
and women being blotted out or displaced for ever A gcnciation 
would no doubt come to whom their misciies wcie unknown, 
but It would be sure of having more to eat and bless Stalin’s 
name I did not repeat Burke’s dictum, "If I cannot have icfoim 
without injustice, I will not have refotm " With the Woild Wai 
going on all round us it seemed vain to moralise aloud 

About lam Cadogan ariived with the draft, and wc set to 
work to put It into final form A considerable sucking-pig was 
bi ought to the table Flitherto Stalin had only tasted the dishes, 
but now It was half-past one m the morning and around his 
usual dmner hour He invited Cadogan to join him m the con- 
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flict, and when my friend excused himself our host fell upon the 
victim single-handed Aftei this had been achieved he went 
abruptly into the next room to receive the reports from all 
sectors of the front, which were dehvered to him from 2am 
onwards It was about twenty mmutes before he returned, and 
by that time we had the communique agreed Fmally, at 2 30 
ami said I must go I had half an hour to drive to the \illa, and 
as long to drive back to the airport I had a sphttmg headache, 
which for me was very unusual I still had General Anders to see 
I begged Molotov not to come and see me olF at dawn, for he 
was clearly tired out He looked at me reproachfully, as if to 
say, '‘Do you really thmk I would fail to be there^” 

The followmg was the pubhshed text of the communique 

Prime Minister of Gieat Britain^ Mr Winston Churchill, with the President 
of the Council of the People’s Commissar:, of U S S R , J V Stalin 
Negotiations have taken place in Moscow between Piesidcnt of the 
Council of the People’s Commissais of U S S R , J V Stahn, and 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, Mr Wmston ChurclnU, m which 
Mr Harriman, representmg the President of the Umted States of 
America, participated There took part m the discussions the People’s 
Commissais for Foreign Affairs, V M Molotov, Marshal K E 
Voroshilov, from the Soviet side, the British Ambassador, Sir A Clark 
Kerr, C I G S Sir A Brooke, and other responsible representatives of 
the British armed forces, and the Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Sir A Cadogan, fiom the British side 
A number of decisions were reached covermg the field of the war 
igainst Hitlerite Germany and her associates in Euiope This just wai 
of hberation both Governments are determined to carry on with all 
their power and energy until the complete destruction of Hitlerism 
and any similar tyranny has been achieved The discussions, winch 
were carried on in an atmosphere of cordiahty and complete sincerity, 
piovidcd an opportunity of reaffirming the existence of the close 
friendslnp and understanding between the Soviet Umon, Great Britain, 
and the United States of America, in entire accordance with the Allied 
relationslnps existing between them 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

We took off at 5 30 a m I was very glad to sleep in the plane, 
and I remember nothmg of the landscape or journey till we 
reached the foot of the Caspian and began to climb over the 
Elburz Mountains At Teheran I did not go to the Legation, but 
to the cool, quiet glades of the summer residence, high above the 
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City Here a great press of telegiams awaited me I had planned 
a conference for the next day at Baghdad with most of oiii high 
authoutie^s m Pcisia and Iiaq, but I did not feel I could face the 
heat of Baghdad m the August noonday, and it was quite easy to 
change the venue to Cairo I dined with the Legation p irty that 
night in the agreeable woodland, and was content to foigct all 
cates till mormng 

From Teheran I sent a message to Stalin 

Prime Munster to Premier Stalin i6 Aug 42 

On arriving at Teheran after a swift and smooth flight I take occasion 
to thank you for your comradeship and hospitahty I am very glad 
I came to Moscow, firstly because it was my duty to tell the talc, and 
secondly because I feel sure our contacts will play a helpful part m 
furthering our cause Give my regards to Molotov 

I also reported to the War Cabmet and the President 

16/17 Aug 42 

I went to wind up with M Stahn at 7 p m yesterday, and we had 
an agreeable conversation, m the course of which he gave me a full 
account of the Russian position, winch seemed very encouraging He 
certainly speaks with great confidence of bemg able to hold out until 
the winter At 8 30 p m , when I got up to leave, he asked when was 
the next time he was going to see me I said that I was leaving at dawn 
He then said, ‘'Why do not you come over to my apartment in the 
Kremlin and have some drmks^’’ I went, and stayed to dinner, to 
which M Molotov was also summoned M Stahn introduced me to 
Ins daughter, a nice girl, who kissed Inm shyly, but was not allowed 
to dmc The dinner and the communique lasted till 3am this morn- 
ing I had a very good interpreter and was able to talk much more 
easily The greatest goodwill prevailed, and for the first time we got 
on to easy and friendly terms I feel that I have established a personal 
relationship which will be helpful We talked a gieat deal about 
“Jupiter”, which he tlnnks essential in November or December 
Without It I really do not see how we arc going to be iblc to get 
through the supplies which will be needed to keep this tremendous 
fighting army equipped The Trans-Pcisian route is only working at 
half what we hoped What he requires most of all are lorries He 
would rather have lorries than tanks, of which he is m ikmg 2,000 a 
month Also he wants aluminium 

the whole,” I ended, ‘1 am definitely encouraged by my 
visit to Moscow I am sure that the disappomtmg news I brought 
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could not have been impaited except by me personally without 
leading to really serious drifting apart It was my duty to go 
Now they know the worst, and having made their protest are 
entirely friendly, this m spite of the fact that this is their most 
anxious and agomsmg time Moreover, Stahn is entiiely con- 
vinced of the great advantages of ‘Torch’, and I do trust that it 
IS being diiven forward with superhuman energy on both sides 
of the ocean ” 
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A Mes<^ageffom the King - Opeiation ^'Pede^tar to Save Malta - A 
Fierce Battle - A Haid-^Bonght but Decmve Victory - Malta Recovers 
Dominance in the Ccntial Meditenanean - Cott Coma, to Camo ~ 
Crisis in India - DectMn to Arrest Gandhi and Others ~ Chtan^ Kai- 
sheles Intrusion ~ Correspondence unth the President ~ Older Easily 
Maintained - The Attack on Dieppe - Heroic Dffoits and Heavy 
Losses - A Reconnaissance in Force - Valuable Lessons - Air Sup- 
port for the Soviet Southern Flank - The Tiansjerence of the Persian 
Railway to United States Management - Gift to Austialia to Replace 
the ^'Canberra' - Another Visit to the De^it Front, August ip - 
Alexander and Montgomeiy in Command - Impending Attaek by 
Rommel - Impoitance of Pieserving the Eighth Aimy's Mananivnig 
Independence - A Survey of the Prospective Battlefeld - At Bernard 
Freybeig's Neiv Zealand Division Headquarters - My Report to the 
War Cabinet of August 21 ~ Final Days in Cairo - Stern Measures to 
Defend the Line of the Nile ~ Home by Air 


O Nmy return to Cairo I received congiatulations from the 
King 

Hts Majesty the King to Prime Minister j 7 Aug p 

I am delighted that your talks with Stalin ended on such 1 fucndly 
note As a bearer of unwelcome news your task was a very disagice- 
able one, but I congratulate you heartily on the skill witli 'which you 
accomplished it The personal relationship which you have established 
with Stalin should be valuable in the days to comci, ^itid your long 
journey has, I am sure, been well worth while 

I hope that you arc not too tired, and that you will be able to take 
things more easily now 

My best wishes for a safe and comfortable journey home when your 
business is completed 
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1 replied on the following day 

Prime MimUer to the King i 8 Aug 42 

Mr Churchill, with Ins humble duty to Your Majesty, has been 
much encouraged by Your M^esty’s most gracious message 

2 Mr Churchill hopes to deal with a number of important and 
urgent problems here during the present week He is in the best of 
health and not at all tired Your Majesty is always so kind, and these 
fresh marks of your confidence are most agreeable 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

I also heard from General Smuts 

General Smuts to Prime Minister 19 Aug 42 

I have lead your Moscow messages with deepest mterest, and con- 
gratulate you on a really great achievement Your handhng of a 
critical psychological situation was masterly, and final effect on my 
mind IS that you have achieved even more than you appear to rcahse 
and have firmly and finally bound Russia to us for this war at least 
The quarrelsome interlude was evidently a clumsy attempt by Stahn 
to save appearances for himself while really accepting ''Torch*' as a 
better plan than “Sledgehammer” Your mtroduction of air assistance 
for Caucasus was a shrewd pomt, and well worth pursuing with 
Roosevelt I must say after readmg your account of talks I feel much 
happier about Russia than I had felt before There appears now to be 
a good prospect of Hitler having to spend another winter in Russian 
mud, while we clear Mediterranean basin and establish a firm base for 
Second Front next year For the moment all depends on Alexander's 
success, and on “Torch” being undertaken as soon as possible con- 
sistent with firm prospect of success We dare not fail with this venture, 
on which so much depends for our victory 
Aftei your recent Herculean labours I implore you to relax You 
cannot continue at the present pace Please follow Charles Wilson s 
advice, as you expect nation to follow yours 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

During my visit to Moscow several affairs of high importance 
in which I was deeply interested had reached their chmax The 
disappointments of the June convoys to Malta showed that only 
large-scale and speedy relief could save the fortress The suspen- 
sion of the North Russian convoys after the disaster in July 
enabled the Admiralty to draw heavily upon the Home Fleet 
Admiral Syfiet m the Nelson, with the Rodney, three large 
earricis, seven cruisers, and thirty-two destroyers, entered the 
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Mcditcrnncan on August 9 for Opciation “Pcdcstil” The 
Ftmous was added to fly airciaft into Malta The enemy had 
meanwhile strengthened his air forces in Sardinia and Sicily 

On August II Admiral Syfret’s fleet, escorting fourteen fast 
merchant ships loaded with supplies, was off Algieis The cinici 
Eagle was sunk by a U-boat, but the Funom successfully flew oft" 
her Spitfires to Malta The next day the expected air atticks 
began One merchant ship and a destroyer were sunk, and the 
earner Indomitable damaged Thirty-nmc enemy aircraft and in 
Italian U-boat were destroyed On approaching the Narrov^s 
that evenmg Admiral Syfret with the battleships withdrew 
accordmg to plan, Icavmg Rear-Admiral Burrough to continue 
with the convoy The night that followed brought a crescendo of 
attacks by U-boats and E-boats, and by morning seven merchant 
ships had been lost, as well as the cruisers Manchester and Cano 
Two other cruisers and three of the merchant ships, including 
the American tanker Ohio, whose cargo was vital, were damaged. 

Undaunted, the survivors held on for Malta Daylight on the 
13th brought a renewal of the air attacks The Ohio was hit 
again and stopped, as well as another merchant ship By now the 
remnants of the convoy were within supporting distance of the 
Malta defences, and that evening three ships, the Port Chalmers^ 
Melbourne Star, and Rochestet Castle, at last entered the Grand 
Harbour Valiant efforts were now made to bring in the three 
cripples still afloat The Brisbane Star arrived successfully the next 
day, and on the 15th the Ohio, m tow and growing ever more 
unmanageable under ceaseless air attack, was at last brought 
triumphantly into port Thus in the end five gallant merchant 
ships out of fourteen got through with their precious cargoes 
The loss of three hundred and fifty officers and men and of so 
many of the finest ships in the Merchant Navy and m the escort- 
ing fleet of the Royal Navy was grievous The reward justified 
the price exacted Revictuallcd and replenished with ammunition 
and vital stores, the strength of Malta revived British submarines 
returned to the island, and, with the striking forces of the Royal 
Air Force, regained their dominating position in the Central 
Mediterranean 

It should have been within the enemy’s power, as it was clearly 
Ins mtercst, to destroy this convoy utterly Two Italian cruiser 
squadrons sailed to mtercept it on the mornmg of the 13 th south 
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of Pantelleria, when it was akeady heavily damaged and dis- 
persed They needed strong air support to enable them to operate 
so close to Malta, and here the effects of Admiral Vian’s earher 
action in March agamst the Itahan Fleet boie fruit Unwillmg 
again to co-operate with the Italian Navy, the German air foices 
insisted on attackmg alone A heated controversy arose at head- 
quaiters, and a German admiral records that an appeal was made 
to Mussolini, on whose intervention the cruisers were withdrawn 
before they got to the Sicihan Narrows Two of them were 
torpedoed by Biitish submarines while retuinmg to harbour The 
German contmues ‘'A more useless waste of fighting power 
cannot be imagmed The British operation, m spite of all the 
losses, was not a defeat, but a strategical failure of the first order 
by the Axis, the repercussions of which wiU one day be felt ” 

On August 17 1 telegraphed 

Prime Minister to First Lord and First Sea Lord 17 Aug 42 

Please convey my comphments to Admirals Syfiet, Burrough, and 
Lystcr and all officers and men engaged in the magmficent crash 
through of supphes to Malta, which cannot fail to have an important 
influence on the immediate future of the war in the Mediterranean 
2 Papers here report thirteen enemy aircraft shot down, but this 
was only by the Malta force, and I have seen no mention of the thirty- 
nine additional shot down by the carriers, which puts a very different 
complexion on the air fighting 

The safe ai rival of the convoy enabled me to invite Loid Gort 
to Cairo I greatly desired to hear all about Malta from him 
Gort and his aide-de-camp, Lord Munster (who was a Mmister 
when the war began, but insisted on gomg to the front), arrived 
safely They were both very tlnn and looked rather haggard 
The General and Ins staff had made a pomt of sharmg rigorously 
the starvation rations of the garrison and civil population They 
were cautiously rc-nourishcd at the Embassy We had long talks, 
and when we patted I had the Malta picture cleaily in my mmd 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

During my absence from London a crisis had arisen in India 
The Congress Party committed themselves to an aggressive policy 
taking the form of sabotage of railways and of fomenting riots 
and disorder Mob violence became rampant over large tracts of 
the countryside This threatened to jeopardise the whole war 
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effort of Indii in £xcc of the Japanese invasion menace The 
Viceroy’s Council, upon which there was only one hnglishmin, 
proposed imaiumously to arrest and intern Gandhi, Ncliui, and 
the principal incmbeis of the Congress Paity The W n Cabinet, 
idviscd hy then Committee on India, immediately endorsed 
this diastic policy When the news of the arrests was published 
Genctahssimo Chiang Kai-shek, at that time rcgaided in the 
United States as the supreme champion of Asntic fiecdom, sent 
volummous piotcsts to the Picsidcnt, which he forwarded to me 
I icsented this Chinese intervention ‘‘The Government of India,” 
I wrote to the Piesident, ‘‘have no doubt of then ability to main- 
tain order and cany on government with efficiency, and secure 
India’s maximum contribution to the war, whatever the Indian 
Congiess may say or do, provided of course that their authoiity 
is not undermmed ” The Piesident responded helpfully 

President to Former Naval Person (Cano) 9 Aug 42 

In view of the message you have sent me, I have replied to Chnng 
Kai-shck that it docs not seem to me to be wise or expedient foi the 
time being to consider taking any of the steps which he suggested in 
his message to me I have emphasised the fact that we would of course 
not wish to pULSuc any course which would undermine the authority 
of the Indian Government at this critical time I have however told 
him that I would be glad to have him keep m close touch with me 
with regard to this and any other questions winch affect the vitil 
interests of the Uintcd Nations because of my behef that it is wjsci to 
have him feel that his suggestions sent to me receive friendly con side 1 1- 
tion I fear that if I did not do so he would be more inclined to t ike 
action on Ins own initiative, which I know you will agree might be 
very dangerous at tins moment I have thcieforc left the dooi open 
for him to make any further suggestions winch he may have in mind 
later on, and should he think the need exists 

To the Viceroy I sent the strongest assurances of support, to 
which he replied 

Vicetoy of India to Prime Minister 20 Aug 42 

I am much encouraged by your kind message We arc confronted 
by an awkward situation, and I am by no means confident that we 
have yet seen the worst But I have good hope we may clear up 
position before either Jap or German is well placed to put diiect 
pressure upon us 

The fact that a number of crises break out at the same time 
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docs not necessarily add to the difficulty of coping with them 
One set of adverse circumstances may counteibalance and even 
cancel out another Ameiican opmion remamed quiescent m 
view of the struggle with Japan The measures proposed by the 
Viceroy and confiimed by the War Cabmet were soon effective 
They proved the superficial character of the Congress Party’s 
mflucncc upon the masses of the Indian peoples, among whom 
there was deep fear of being mvaded by Japan, and who looked 
to the Kmg-Emperor to protect them Duiing the whole of this 
direct trial of strength with the Congress leaders many thousands 
of fiesh volunteers came forward to jom the Indian Aimy What 
was at one time feared would become the most serious rebellion 
m India smcc the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 fizzled out m a few 
months with hatdly any loss of hfe 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

On the 17th I received news of the attack on Dieppe, plans 
foi which had been started in April after the biilliant and auda- 
cious raid on St Nazaire On May 13 the outline plan (Operation 
''Rutter”) was approved by the Chiefs of Staff Committee as a 
basis for detailed planning by the Force Commanders More than 
ten thousand men were to be employed by the three Services 
Tins was of course the most considerable enterprise of its kmd 
which we had attempted agamst the Occupied French coastlme 
From available mtelhgence it appeared that Dieppe was held only 
by German low-category troops amountmg to one battahon, 
with supporting units makmg no more than 1,400 men m all 
The assault was origmally fixed for July 4, and the troops em- 
barked at ports m the Isle of Wight The weather was unfavour- 
able and the date was postponed till July 8 Four German aircraft 
made an attack upon the shippmg which had been concentrated 
The weather continued bad and the troops disembarked It was 
now decided to cancel the operation altogether General Mont- 
gomery, who, as Commander-in-Chief of South-Eastern Com- 
mand, had hitherto supervised the plans, was strongly of opmion 
that It should not be remounted, as the troops concerned had all 
been briefed and were now dispersed ashore 

However, I thought it most important that a large-scale opera- 
tion should take place this summer, and mihtary opmion seemed 
unanimous that until an operation on that scale was undertaken 
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no responsible general would take the responsibility of planning 
for the main invasion 

In discussion with Admiral Mountbatten it became clear tli it 
time did not permit a new laigc-scalc operation to be mounted 
during the summer, but that Dieppe could be lemounted (the 
new code-name was “Jubilee”) within a month, provided e\tra- 
ordmary steps were taken to ensure secrecy 

For this reason no records were kept, but after the Cinadian 
authorities and the Chiefs of Staff had given then appiovil 1 
personally went through the plans with the GIGS, Admiral 
Mountbatten, and the Naval Force Commander, Captun J 
Hughes-Hallett It was clear that no substantial change between 
“Jubilee” and “Rutter” was suggested, beyond substituting 
Commandos to silence the flank coastal batteries in place of 
airborne troops This was now possible as two more infintry 
landing-ships had become available to cany the Commandos, 
and the chances of weather conditions causing “Jubilee” once 
more to be abandoned were considerably reduced by omitting 
the airborne drop In spite of an accidental encounter between 
the landing-craft carrying one of the Commandos and a German 
coastal convoy, one of the batteries was completely destroyed 
and the other prevented from senously interfering with the opera- 
tion, so that this change m no way affected the outcome of the 
operation 

Our post-war exammation of their records shows that the 
Germans did not receive, through leakages of information, any 
special warning of our intention to attack However, their 
general estimate of the threat to the Dieppe sector led to an inten- 
sification of defence measures along the whole front Special 
precautions were ordered for penods like that between August lo 
and August 19, when moon and tide were favourable for landings 
The division responsible for the defence of the Dieppe sector had 
been reinforced durmg July and August, and was at full sticngth 
and on routine aleit at the moment of the laid The Canadian 
Army m Britain had long been eager and impatient foi action, 
and the mam pait of the landing force was provided by them 
The stoiy is vividly told by the official historian of the Canadian 
Army* and m other official publications, and need not be repeated 
here Although the utmost gallantry and devotion were shown by 

* Colonel C P Stacey, The Canadian Army, 
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all the troops and by the British Commandos and by the landing- 
craft and their escorts, and many splendid deeds were done, the 
results were disappointing and our casualties were very heavy In 
the Canadian 2 nd Division i 8 per cent of the five thousand men 
embarked lost their hves and nearly two thousand of them were 
taken prisoners 

Looking back, the casualties of this memorable action may seem 
out of proportion to the results It would be wrong to judge the 
episode solely by such a standard Dieppe occupies a place of its 
own in the story of the war, and the grim casualty figuies must 
not class it as a failure It was a costly but not unfruitful recon- 
npissance in force Tactically it was a mme of experience It shed 
revealmg hght on many shortcommgs m our outlook It taught 
us to build m good time various new types of craft and apphances 
for later use We learnt again the value of powerful support by 
heavy naval guns m an opposed landmg, and our bombardment 
technique, both maiine and aerial, was thereafter improved 
Above all it was shown that individual skill and gallantry without 
thorough organisation and combmed traimng would not prevail, 
and that team work was the seciet of success This could only be 
provided by tramed and orgamsed amphibious formations All 
these lessons were taken to heart 

Strategically the raid served to make the Germans moie con- 
scious of danger along the whole coast of Occupied France This 
helped to hold troops and resources m the West, which did some- 
thmg to take the weight off Russia Honour to the brave who 
fell Their sacrifice was not in vain 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

while in Cairo I piesscd the question of giving stiong air sup- 
port to the Soviet southern flank 

Pnme Minuter (Cairo) to Deputy Ptme Minister, ip Aug 42 

Foreign Secretary, General Ismay, and CAS 

1 agree that tlieic is no possibility of mfluencmg the situation in the 
next sixty days I also agiee that nothing can be moved before the 
dcasion here, -winch will ceitainly be reached in foity days, and j pay 
come much sooner 

2 Mattel must be viewed as long-term pohey, namely, to plaai on 
the southern flank of the Russian arimes a substantial British and,|jater 
on, American Air Force, 
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(rtj 111 order to strengthen the Russian air-power generally, 

(6) 111 ordei to form the advance slncld of all oui interests in 
Persia and Abadan, 

(c) for moral effect of comradeship with the Russians, which 
will be out of all proportion to the forces employed We 
must have the means to do them a fiicndly act, especially in 
view of the difficulties of P Q convoys after September, and 

(d) because this is no dispersion of forces, but a greater concen- 
tration on the supreme Air Force target, namely, weiring 
down the German Air Force by daily fighting contact We 
can fight them at more advantage in the ordinal y conditions 
of the battle-front than by looking foi trouble o\cr the 
Channel It pays us to lose machine for machine 

3 I have committed H M G to this pohey in my talks with Stilin, 
and I must ask the Cabinet for support See also, when it reaches you, 
the account of the military conversations m Moscow, and also my 
correspondence with the President on the mitter, to which he attaches 
great importance 

4 CAS should prepare a draft project foi a movement of the kind 
outlined by Air Chief Marshal Tedder, winch can be first sent to the 
Picsident by me with a covering telegram If his reply is satisfactory 
I will then make a fiim offer to Stahn, winch imght not be opentive 
till November, but which would enable immediate work to be started 
on surveying and preparing the landing-grounds and would give us 
access to the Russian sphere in Persia and the Caucasus If things go 
well we will advance with the Russians’ southern wing, if ill, we shill 
anyhow have to put forces of this order in North Persia I wish to 
telegraph to the President before I leave here Final decision can be 
taken at home when we hear what he says 

5 Everybody always finds it convenient to ease themseives at the 
expense of Russn, but grave issues depend upon preserving a good 
relationship with this tremendous army, now under due distress It 
will take a lot to convince me that action within the limits mentioned 
by Tedder will interfere with '‘Toich” 

★ ★ ★ ★ sir 

I was also able to complete the impoitant business about tians- 
ferring the Persian railway to American management which we 
had discussed at Tehcian 

Prune Munster to Deputy Prune Munster^ General Ismay, Zi Aug 4a 
and others concerned 

As a result of conferences winch we held in Tehcr ui and Cairo with 
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Mr Harriman and his American railway experts we are all agreed 
that I should accept the President’s offer to take over the working of 
the Trans-Peisian railway and the port of Khorramshahr We cannot 
run It unless they provide 6o per cent of the total personnel required 
Their offer is to take it over as a task, becoming our servants so fai 
as all movement is concerned, but managing everything on American 
lines, with American personnel, mihtary and civil Transference 
would be gradual and spiead over a good many months When 
completed it will release about 2,000 British railway personnel, who 
will be urgently requiied on other parts of our military railway system 
You will see my telegram to the President as it passes through 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 22 Aug 42 

1 have delayed my reply until I could study the Trans-Persian situa- 
tion on the spot This I have now done, both at Teheran and here, 
and have conferred with Averell, General Maxwell, General Spalding, 
and their railway experts The traffic on the Trans-Persian railway is 
expected to leach 3,000 tons a day for all purposes by the end of the 
year We are all convinced that it ought to be raised to 6,000 tons 
Only in this way can we ensuie an expanding flow of supphes to 
Russia wlnle buildmg up the mihtary forces which we must move 
into Noithem Persia to meet a possible German advance 

2 To reach the higher figure it will be necessary to increase laigely 
the railway personnel and to provide additional quantities of rolhng- 
stock and technical equipment Furthermore, the target wJl only be 
attamed m reasonable time if enthusiasm and energy are devoted to 
the task and a Ingh priority accorded^ to its requirements 

3 I therefore welcome and accept your most helpful proposal con- 
tained in your telegram, that the railway should be taken over, de- 
veloped, and operated by the Umted States Army With the 1 ail way 
should be included die ports of Khorramshahr and Bandarshahpur 
Your people would dius undertake the great task of opemng up the 
Persian corridor, which will carry primarily your supphes to Russia 
All our people here agree on the benefits which would follow your 
approval of this suggestion We should be unable to find the resources 
without your help, and our burden in the Middle East would be eased 
by the release for use elsewhere of the British units now operating the 
railway The railway and ports would be managed entirely by your 
people, though the allocation of traffic would have to be retamed in 
the hands of the British mihtary authorities, for whom the railway is 
an essential channel of commumcation for operational purposes I see 
no obstacle in tins to haimomous working 
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The Australian cruiser Canberra had been sunk on the night of 
August 9 by the Japanese near Guadalcanal, in the Solomons 

Pmne Minister to First Lord and First Sea Lord 23 Aug 42 

Australia have lost their 8~inch cruiser Canberra It might have 
lasting effect on Australian sentiment if we gave freely and outnght 
to Royal Australian Navy one of our similar slnps Please give your 
most sympathetic consideration to the project and be ready to tell me 
about It when I return Meanwhile I am not mentioning it to anyone 

This suggestion was adopted, and the cruiser Shropshite v.as 
presented to the Australian Government 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

On August 19 I paid another visit to the Desert Front I drove 
with Alexander m his car out from Cairo past the Pyramids, about 
130 miles through the desert to the sea at Abusir I was cheered 
by all he told me As the shadows lengthened we reached Mont- 
gomery’s headquarters at Burg-el-Arab Here the afterwards 
famous caravan was drawn up amid the sand-dunes by the 
sparkhng waves The General gave me his own wagon, divided 
between office and bedroom After our long drive we all had a 
dehcious bathe ‘'All the armies are batlamg now at this hour all 
along the coast,” said Montgomery as we stood m our towels He 
waved his arm to the westward Three hundred yards away about 
a thousand of our men were disportmg themselves on the beach 
Although I knew the answer, I asked, “Why do the War Office go 
to the expense of sending out white bathmg drawers for the 
troops^ Surely this economy should be made ” They were in 
fact tamicd and burnt to the darkest brown everywhere except 
where they wore their short pants 
How fashions change^ When I marched to Omduiman forty- 
four years before the theory was that the African sun must at all 
costs be kept away from the skin The rules were strict Special 
spme-pads were buttoned on to the back of all our kh iki coats. 
It was a mihtary offence to appear without a pith helmet We 
were advised to wear thick underclothmg, following Arab 
custom enjomed by a thousand years of experience Yet now half- 
way through the twentieth century many of the white soldiers 
went about their daily toil hatless and naked except for the equal 
of a loin cloth Apparently it did them no harm Though the 
process of changing from white to bronze took several weeks and 
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gradual application, sunstroke and heatstroke were rare I wonder 
how the doctors explain aU this 

After we had dressed for dinner — my zip hardly takes a rmnute 
to put on — we gathered in Montgomery’s map wagon There 
he gave us a masterly exposition of the situation, showing that 
m a few days he had firmly gripped the whole problem He 
accurately predicted Rommel’s next attack, and explained his 
plans to meet it All of which proved true and sound (He then 
described his plans for takmg the offensive himself He must 
however have six weeks to get the Eighth Army mto order He 
would re-form the divisions as mtegial tactical umts We must 
wait till tlie new divisions had taken their place at the front and 
until the Sherman tanks were bioken m Then there would be 
three Army Coips, each under an experienced officer, whom he 
and Alexander knew well Above all the aitiUery would be used 
as had never been possible before m the Desert He spoke of the 
end of September I was disappomted at the date, but even this 
was dependent upon Rommel Our mfoi matron showed that a 
blow from him was imrmnent I was myself already fully m- 
formed, and was well content that he should try a wide turmng 
movement round our Desert Flank m order to reach Cano, and 
that a manoeuvre battle should be fought on his commumcations 

At this time I thought much of Napoleon’s defeat m 1814 He 
too was poised to strike at the communications, but the Alhes 
marched straight on mto an almost open Pans I thought it of 
the highest importance that Cairo should be defended by every 
able-bodied man m uniform not required foi the Eighth Army 
Thus alone would the field army have full manccuvrmg freedom 
and be able to take risks m lettmg its flank be turned before 
str ikin g It was With great pleasure that I found we were all m 
agi cement Although I was always impatient for offensive action 
on our part at the earliest moment, I welcomed the prospect of 
Rommel breakmg his teeth upon us before oui main attack was 
launched But should we have time to organise the defence of 
Cairo? Many signs pomted to the audacious commandei who 
faced us only a dozen miles away striking his supreme blow 
before the end of August Any day mdeed, my friends said, he 
might make his bid for contmued mastery A fortnight or three 
weeks’ delay would be all to our good 

***** 
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On August 20 we sallied forth early to see the prospective 
battlefield and the gallant troops who wcic to hold it I w is taken 
to the key point south-east of the Ruwcisit Ridge Hcic, amid 
the hard, rolhng curves and creases of the dcscit, lay the miss of 
our armour, camouflaged, concealed, and dispersed, yet tactically 
concentiated Here I met the young Brigadici Robeits, who 
at that time commanded the whole of out aimouicd foice in this 
vital position All our best tanks were undei him Montgomety 
explamed to me the disposition of our artillery of all natuics 
Every crevice of the deseit was packed with camouflaged con- 
cealed batteries Three or four hundred guns would fiic at the 
German armour before we hurled m our own 
Although of course no gathermgs of tioops could be allowed 
undei the enemy’s contmuous air reconnaissance, I saw a gicat 
many soldieis that day, who greeted me with gims and chccis I 
mspected my own regiment, the 4th Hussars, or as m iny of them 
as they dared to brmg together — perhaps fifty or sixty — neat the 
field cemetery, m which a number of their comiadcs had been 
newly buiied All tins was movmg, but with it all there gicw a 
sense of the revivmg ardour of the Army Everybody said what 
a change there was smee Montgomery had taken command I 
could feel the truth of this with joy and comfort 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

We were to lunch with Bernard Fieyberg My mind went 
back to a similar visit I had paid him m Flandeis, at his battle-post 
m the valley of the Scarpe, a quarter of a century befoic, when he 
already commanded a brigade Then he had blithely oftcicd to 
take me for a walk along his outposts But knowing him and 
knowing the line as I did I declined Now it was the othei way 
round I certainly hoped to see at least a forward obsei vition post 
of these splendid New Zealanders, who were m contact about 
five miles away Alexander’s attitude showed he would not 
forbid but rather accompany the excursion But Bern ii d 1 1 eybe i g 
flatly refused to take the responsibility, and this was not a matte i 
aboutwhich orders are usuallygiven, even by the higheslauthoi ity 
Instead we went mto his sweltering mess tent, and wete oflere'd 
a luncheon, far more magnificent than the one I had eaten on the 
Scarpe This was an August noonday in the desert The set piece 
of the meal was a scalding broth of tinned New Zealand oysters, 
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to winch I could do no more than was civil Presently Mont- 
gomery, who had left us some time befoie, diove up Freyberg 
went out to salute Inm, and told him his place had been kept and 
that he was expected to luncheon But ‘‘Monty’’, as he was 
alieady called, had, it appeared, made it a rule not to accept hos- 
pitahty fiom any of his subordmate commanders So he sat out- 
side in his car eatmg an austere sandwich and drinking his 
lemonade with all formahties Napoleon also might have stood 
aloof in the interests of disciplme Dur mix grands was one of his 
maxims But he would certainly have had an excellent roast 
chicken, served him from his own fourgon Marlboiough would 
have entered and quaffed the good wme with his officers — 
Cromwell, I think, too The technique varies, and the lesults 
seem to have been good m all these cases ^ 

Wc spent all the afternoon among the Army, and it was past 
seven when we got back to the caravan and the pleasant waves of 
Its beach I was so uphfted by all I had seen that I was not at all tired 
and sat up late talking Before Montgomery went to bed at ten 
o’clock, m accordance with his loutme, he asked me to write some- 
thmg in his personal diary I did so now and on several other 
occasions durmg the long war Here is what I wrote this time 

“May the anmversary of Blenheim, which marks the openmg 
of the new Command, brmg to the Commander-m-Chief of the 
Eighth Aimy and his troops the fame and fortune they will 
surely dcscive 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

1 sent the followmg report home 

Pi line Minister to Deputy Prime Minister, for War Cabinet, 21 Aug 42 
General Ismay, and others concerned 

Have just spent two days in the Western Desert visiting H Q Eighth 
Army Brooke, Alexander, Montgomery, and I went round together, 
seeing 44th Division, 7th Armoured Division, and 22nd Armoured 
Brigade, and representatives of the New Zealand Division I saw a 
great number of men and all the principal commanders in the Xlllth 
Corps area, also again Air Marshal Conmgham, who shares head- 
quarters with General Montgomery 

2 I am sure we were heading for disaster under the former regime 
The Army was reduced to bits and pieces and oppressed by a sense of 
bafflement and uncertainty Apparently it was intended in face of 

^ Set facsimile reproduction overleaf 
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heavy attack to retire eastwards to the Delta Many were looking 
over their shoulders to make sure of their seat in the lorry, and no 
plam plan of battle or dominating will-power had reached the units 

3 So serious did this appear that General Montgomery insisted on 
taking command of the Eighth Army as soon as he had visited the 
front, and by Alexander’s decision the whole command in the Middle 
East was transferred on the 13 th 

4 Since then, from what I could see myself of the troops and hear 
from their commandcis, a complete change of atmosphere his taken 
place Alexander ordered Montgomery to prepare to take the offensiv . 
and meanwhile to hold all positions, and Montgomery issued an ui- 
vigoratmg directive to Ins commanders, of which I will circulate the 
text on my return The highest alacrity and activity prevails Positions 
are everywhere being strengthened, and extended forces arc being 
sorted out and regrouped m sohd units The 44th and the loth 
Armoured Division have already arrived in the forward zone The 
roads are busy with the forward movement of tioops, tanks, and 
guns General Horrocks commands the Xlllth Corps Ramsdeii 
remains with the XXXth Corps General Lumsden is forming the 
Xth Corps for a miss of manoeuvre for the offensive battle towards 
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the end of September For tins a bold and comprehensive plan has 
been made 

5 Flowcver, it seems probable that Rommel will attack during the 
moon pciiod befoie the end of August He has lost valuable ship- 
ments, on which he counted, and underrates our stiength, but we 
must not underrate his We must expect a very wide turning move- 
ment by pci haps 20,000 Germans and 15,000 Italians, comprising 
formations of two Panzer and four or five Axis motorised divisions 
The ensuing battle will be hard and critical, but I have the greatest 
confidence in Alexander and Montgomery, and I feel sure the Army 
will fight at its best If Rommel docs not attack m August he will be 
attacked himself at greater relative disadvantage m September This 
would fit in well with ‘‘Torch” 

6 For an August battle we should have at the front about 700 tanks, 
with 100 replacements, about 700 seiviceable aircraft, 500 field guns, 
nearly 400 6-pounder and 440 2-pounder anti-tank guns, but as we 
have only 24 medium guns we aie definitely weaker in medium 
artillery As parachute descents must be expected on a large scale 
and Rommel will no doubt bid high for victory, the Army will be 
extended to the full 

7 To give the fullest manoeuvring power to the Eighth Army in 
the event of its being attacked next week, a strong hne of defence is 
being developed along the Delta from Alexandiia to Cairo The 51st 
[Highland] Division is taking station there I shall visit it to-morrow 
I drew Geneial Alexander's attention to the inundation plans winch 
we made two years ago, and action has been taken at various points 

8 To sum up, wlnle I and others would prefer the September to 
the August battle, because of our giowmg strength, I am satisfied that 
we have hvely, confident, resolute men in command, working to- 
gether as an admirable team under leaders of the highest military 
quality Everytlnng has been done and is being done that is possible, 
and It is now my duty to return home, as I have no part to play in 
the battle, which must be left to those in whom we place our trust 
I have still a good deal of business to settle As you will see fiom other 
telegrams, Gort is here and Platt arrives to-morrow GIGS and I 
plan to start Sunday night by a route winch you will learn in a separate 
telegram I hope to be available for my weekly luncheon with the 
King on Tuesday if that should be His Majesty’s wish 

9 My general impression of “Jubilee” [Dieppe] is that the results fully 
justified the heavy cost The large-scale air battle alone justified the raid 

TO I thank you all most warmly for the suppoit you have given 
me while engaged in these anxious and none too pleasant tasks 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 
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On August 22 I Visited the Tuia eaves, near Cano, ■where vital 
icpaii work was being done Out of these caves the stones of the 
P-yraniids had been cut some time before They came in very- 
handy now The reader will have seen my perpetual comp] nuts 
of the bad servicing and slo'wness of repairs of oui aiici ift and 
tanks Everything looked very smait and efficient on the spot, 
and an immense amount of work was being done day nid night 
by masses of skilled men But I had my tables of facts and figin c-> 
and remained dissatisfied The scale was far too small The 
origmal fault lay with the Pharaohs for not having built moic 
and larger Pyramids Other responsibilities were moic difficult 
to assign We spent the rest of the day flying from one airfield 
to another, inspecting the installations and addressing the giound 
staffs At one point two or three thousand airmen were assembled 
I also visited, brigade by brigade, the Highland Division, just 
landed It was late when we got back to the Embassy 

* * * * * 

During these last days of my visit all my thought icsted upon 
the impending battle At any moment Rommel might attack 
with a devastatmg surge of armour Fie could come in by the 
Pyiamids with haidly a check except a single canal till he reached 
the Nile, which flowed serenely by at the bottom of the Residency 
lawn Lady Lampson’s baby son smiled from his pram amid 
the palm-trees I looked out across the river at the flat expanses 
beyond All was calm and peaceful, but I suggested to the mother 
that It was very hot and sultry m Cairo and could not be good for 
children “Why not send the baby away to be biaccd by the 
cool breezes of the Lebanon?” But she did not take my advice, 
and none can say she did not judge the military situation rightly 

In the fullest accord with General Alexander and the C I G S , 
I set on foot a scties of extreme measures for the defence of Cairo 
and the watcr-hnes lunning northwird to the sea Rifle-pits and 
machine-gun posts were constiucted, bridges mined and then 
approaches wired, and inundations loosed over the whole wide 
front All the office population of Cairo, numbering thousands 
of staff officers and uniformed clerks, wcic armed with rifles and 
ordcicd to take their stations, if need be, along the fortified water 
Imc The 5 ist Highland Division was not yet regarded as “desert- 
worthy”, but these magnificent troops were now oidercd to man 
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tlic new Nile front The position was one of great strength 
because of the comparatively few causeways which cross the 
canalised flooded oi floodable area of the Delta It seemed qmte 
practicable to aircst an armoured rush along the causeways 
The defence of Cairo would normally have belonged to the 
British general who commanded the Egyptian Army, all of whose 
forces were also arrayed I thought it better however to place 
the responsibility, should an emergency occur, upon General 
Maitland-Wilson — “Jumbo’’- — who had been appointed to the 
Pcrsi?-Iiaq Command, but whose headquarters during these 
critical weeks were forming m Cairo To him I issued a directive 
to mform Inmself fully of the whole defence plan, and to take 
responsibility from the moment when General Alexander told 
him that Cairo was m danger 

I had now to go home on the eve of battle and return to far 
wider but by no means less decisrve affairs I had already obtained 
the Cabinet’s approval of the directive to be given to General 
Alexander He was the supreme authority with whom I now 
dealt in the Middle East Montgomery and the Eighth Army 
were under him So also, if it became necessary, was Maitland- 
Wilson and the defence of Cairo “Alex”, as I had long called 
him, had already moved himself and his personal headquarters 
into the desert by the Pyrarmds Cool, gay, comprehendmg all, 
he inspired quiet, deep confidence m every quarter 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

Wc sailed off fiom the Desert airfield at 7 5 p m on August 
23, and I slept the sleep of the just till long after daylight When 
I clambcied along the bomb-bay to the cockpit of the “Com- 
mando” we were already approachmg Gibraltar I must say it 
looked very dangerous All was swathed in mormng mist One 
could not sec a hundred yards ahead, and we were not flymg 
more than thirty feet above die sea I asked Vandcrkloot if it 
was all right, and said I hoped he would not hit the Rock of 
Gibraltar His answers were not particularly reassuimg, but he 
felt sufficiently sure of Ins couise not to go up high and stand out 
to sea, which personally I should have been glad to see him do 
We held on for another four or five mmutes Then suddenly we 
flew into clear air, and up towered the great precipice of Gibraltar, 
glcammg on the isthmus and strip of neutral ground which joms 
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It to Spam and the moiintam called the Queen of Spam’s Chair 
Aftei thicc or foui hours’ flying in mist Vanderkloot had been 
exact Wc passed the grim rock-face a few hundred yaids away 
without having to altei oui course, and made a pci feet landing 
I still think It would have been better to go aloft and ciiclc round 
for an hour or two Wc had the petiol and were not picssed for 
time But it was a fine peiformance 
We spent the moinmg with the Governoi, and flew home in 
the afternoon, takmg a wide sweep acioss the Bay of Biscay 
when darkness fell 
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THE FINAL SHAPING OF “TORCH” 


General Eisenhower to Command - Agreeable Contact with the 
United States Generals - Need for a Simple Directive - A Bombshell 
jrom Washington - Amencan Apprehension of Going Inside the 
Mediterranean - My Telegram to the President of August 27 - The 
President's Reply of August 30 - American Belief that the French 
Would Not Fire on Their Troops - My Telegram to the Piesident of 
September i - The President's Reply of September 3 - My Proposal 
that Eisenhower Should Fly to Washington to Explain ~ An Unsent 
Lettei from Me to Harry Hopkins ~ A Survey of the Deadlock and its 
Games - Better News from the President, September 4 - We Agree 
Huirahf -OK, Full Blast - Planning and Timing - Further Dis^ 
cussion with Generals Eisenhower and Clark - My Telegiam to the 
President, September is -''An Amencan Entei prise, in tvhtch We 
are Your Helpmeets" - Date of Torch" Fixed for November 8 - 
Rommel's Last Thrust for Cairo - The Combat of Alam Haifa 




HENl left London on my missions to Cairo and Moscow 
the commander for “Torch” had not been chosen I had 
, , suggested on July 31 that if General Marshall were 
designated for the Supreme Command of the cross-Channel 
operation m 1943 General Eisenhower should act as his deputy 
and foreiunnei in London and work at “Torch , which he would 
himself command, with General Alexander as his second 
Opinion moved forward on these hnes, and before I started from 
Cairo for Moscow the President sent me the two followmg 
telegrams 

Pretidcnt to Foinier Naval Per<;on [Cairo) 6 Aug 42 

The proposal of the Bntish Chiefs of Staff dated August 6 that 
General Eisenhower be designated as Commandei-ui-Chief foi the 
“Torch” operation is acceptable to me and to the United States Clnefs 
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of Staff The foimal directive for Geiicial Eisenhower’s guidance sub- 
mitted by tlic British Clnefs of Staff is being studied, and will be 
leported upon shortly 

And on the 8 th 

I wholly agree date for “Torch” should be advanced, and I am 
, asking three weeks’ advance over the selected date 

Announcement of Eisenhower command I leave to discretion of 
Chiefs of Staff in London and Waslnngton 

★ * ★ ★ * 

When on August 24 I letumcd fioni Caiio to London much 
remained to be decided about the final shapmg of our plans, and 
on the followmg day Generals Eisenhower and Claik came to 
dine with me to discuss the state of the operation 

I was at this time m very close and agreeable contact with these 
American officers Fiom the moment they arrived in June I had 
aiianged a weekly luncheon at Number 10 on Tuesdays These 
meetings seemed to be a success I was nearly always alone with 
diem, and we talked all our affairs over, back and forth, as if wc 
weie all of one country I set great value on these peisonal con- 
tacts Irish stew turned out to be very popular with my American 
guests, and especially with General Eisenhower My wife was 
nearly always able to get this I soon began to call him “Ike” 
For Mark Clark and Bedell Smith, the latter of whom aiiivcd 
early m September as Chief of Staff to Eisenhower, I coined the 
titles “the American Eagle” and “the American Bulldog” You 
have to look at their photographs to see why Wc ilso had a 
number of informal conferences in our downstairs dining-room, 
bcginnmg at about ten o’clock at night and sometimes 1 iiniung 
late Several times the American gcncials came foi a night 01 a 
week-end to Chequers Nothing but shop was ever talked on 
any of these occasions 

One of General Eiscnhowci’s aides-de-camp, a friend fiom 
civil life, has suggested in his book that all these meetings wcic a 
great burden upon the already overworked American officers 
If this be true they showed great politeness and address in eon- 
ccalmg their feelings Anyhow, I am sure these close relation- 
ships were necessary for tlic conduct of the war, and I could not 
have grasped the whole position without them At one of our 
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meetings, on September 28, I certainly rendered a scivice to 
Bedell Smith and his chief It was not veiy late at mght, but I 
noticed that “the Beetle”, as he was also called, looked frightfully 
tiled and lU I suggested to him to go to bed, but he insisted on 
remaimng There was a moment when I thought he was going 
to famt and fall off his chan I therefore closed the discussion On 
the way upstaiis I asked Eisenhower to come alone with me into 
the Cabinet room I closed the door and said, “If you want 
Bedell in this battle you should send him to hospital this very 
night, no matter what he says Otherwise you wiU lose him 
altogether ” Eisenhower acted with his customary decision Next 
day Bedell Smith was m hospital He had to have two blood 
transfusions m the next two days, and was kept a fortmght from 
all work and mostly m bed Thus he was able to play his im- 
portant part m the design which dommated our minds 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Aftei my talk with the American generals I telegraphed to the 
President 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 26 Aug 42 

1 am concentratmg my mam thought upon “Torch” from now on, 
and you may trust me to do my utmost to make youi great stiategic 
conception a deasive success It seems to me from talks I have had 
with Eisenhower, Clark, and our own people here that the best, and 
mdeed the only, way to put tins job through is to fix a date for the 
party and make everything conform to that, lather than saying it wiU 
start when everythmg is ready It would be an immense help if you 
and I were to give Eisenhower a directive sometlnng hke this “You 
will start ‘Torch’ on October 14, attacking with such troops as are 
available and at such places as you deem fit ” Tlus will altei the whole 
character of the preparations Eisenhower will leaUy have the power 
he should have as the Alhed Commander-m-Chicf Endless objections, 
misgivings, and well-meant improvements will fall back mto their 
proper places, and action wiU emerge from what will otherwise be 
almost unending htmimmgs and hawmgs I tbnk Eisenhower would 
like tbs, and it would anyhow give bm a chance wbch he has not 
now got 

2 As I see tbs operauon, it is primarily political m its foundations 
The first victory we have to win is to avoid a battle, the second, if we 
cannot avoid it, to wm it In order to give us the best j hances of the 
first victory, we must (a) present the maximum appeal! kice of over- 
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whelming strength at the moment of the fust attack, and {b) attack 
at as many places as possible Tins is an absolutely diftucnt kind 
of operation from the Dieppe business oi any van nits oi Sledge- 
hammer’’ There wc were up igainst German efficiency and the steel- 
bound, foitificd coasts of France In “Torch” wc hive to face it the 
worst weak, divided opposition and an enormous choice of stiiking- 
points at winch to land Risks and difficulties will be doubled by del ly 
and will far outstrip any increase of our forces Careful planning in 
every detail, safety first in eveiy calculation, fai-seeing provisions for 
a long-term campaign, to meet every conceivable idvcise contingency, 
however adnniable in theory, will rum the cnterpiisc in fict Any- 
tliing later than the date I have mentioned enormously increases the 
danger of leakage and forestalment 

3 In order to hghten the burden of responsibility on the military 
commanders, I am of opimon that you and I should lay down the 
pohtical data and take this risk upon ourselves In my view, it would 
be reasonable to assume (a) that Spain will not go to war with Britain 
and the United States on account of “Torch”, (b) tint it will be at 
least two months before the Germans can force their way through 
Spain or procure some accommodation from her, {c) that the French 
resistance m North Africa will be largely token resistance, capable of 
being overcome by the suddenness and scale of the attack, and that 
thereafter the Noith African French may actively help us undei their 
own commanders, (d) that Vichy will not declare war on the United 
States and Great Britam, (e) that Hitler will put extreme pressure on 
Vichy, but that in October he will net have the forces available to over- 
run Unoccupied France while at the same time we keep Inm pinned m 
the Pas de Calais, etc All these data may prove erroneous, m which 
case we shall have to settle down to hard slogging For this wc have 
already been prepared, but a bold, audacious bid for a bloodless victory 
at the outset may win a very great prize Personally, I am prepared to 
take any amount of rcsponsibihty foi running the political risks and 
bemg proved wrong about the pohtical assumptions 

4 It IS evident that these assumptions would be greatly helped by 
a battle won in the Western Desert Either Rommel attacks us by the 
August moon, or we shall attack Inm by the end of September Lithei 
way there will be a decision, and I feel very confident that the decision 
will be helpful 

5 I have refrained, as you know, from going into any details here 
because I feel that a note must be struck now of irrevocable decision 
and superhuman energy to execute it 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 
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But at this moment a bombshell arrived from Washington 
Sciious divergences had opened between the British and American 
Stiffs on the character and scope of our plan to mvade and occupy 
Ficnch North Afiica The United States Chiefs of Staff disliked 
very much the idea of committmg themselves to large operations 
beyond the Stiaits of Gibraltar They seemed to have the feehng 
that m some sort of way their armies would be cut off m the m- 
land sea General Eisenhower, on the other hand, fully shared 
the Biitish view that powerful action inside the Mediterranean, 
above all mcluding Algeiia, was vital to success His views, so 
fai as he may have piessed them, did not seem to influence his 
mihtary superiors He was also hampered m his planning by the 
msistence of vaiious American departments concerned that all 
must be delayed until their respective consignments of men or 
store ships had defimtely started In so vast an opeiation there 
weie bound to be laggaid items, and to wait for the last of these 
would impose an mdefinite delay m fixing zero day 

The Ameiican Chiefs of Staff now piessed their view, wbch 
I and my advisers resisted 

Fotmer Naval Person to President Roosevelt 27 Aug 42 

We are all profoundly disconcerted by the memorandum sent us by 
the Uiuted States Joint Chiefs of Staff on the 25th instant about 
“Torch” It seems to me that the whole pith of the operation will be 
lost if wc do not take Algiers as well as Oran on the first day In Algiers 
we have tlic best chance of a friendly reception, and even if we got 
nothing except Algeria a most important strategic success would have 
been gamed General Eisenhower, with our cordial support, was in 
fact plannmg landmgs at Phihppeville and Bone for Day 3 We cannot 
of couise be sure of gettmg to Tunis before the Germans, but neither 
is It certam that the Germans would be well received by the French m 
Tunis even if Vichy gave them permission 

2 Strongly established in Algena, with Oran makmg good the 
communications, we could fight the Germans for Turns even if they 
got there But not to go east of Oran is makmg die enemy a present 
not only of Tunis but of Algiers An operation hmited to Oran and 
Casablanca would not give the impression of strength and of wide- 
spread simultaneous attack on which we rely for the favourable effect 
on the French in North Africa We are all convmced that Algiers is 
the key to the whole operation General Anderson, to whom this 
task has been assigned by Eisenhower, is confident of his ability to 
occupy Algiers The occupation of Algeria and the movement towards 
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Tunis and Bizcrti is an indispensable part of the attack on Italy, winch 
IS the best chance of enlisting French co-opcration and one of the main 
objects of our future campaign 

3 We are alj agreed about Oran, and of course we should like to see 
Casablanca occupied as well, but if it came to choosing between Algiei s 
and Casablanca it cannot be doubted that the former is incompaiably 
the more hopeful and fruitful objective Inside the Meditcitauean 
landings can be made in October on four days out of five On the 
Atlantic shores of Morocco the proportion is exactly reversed, only 
one day in five being favourable 

4 Nevertheless, if the operations at Oran and Algiers yield good 
reactions and results, entry might easily be granted to a force appeu- 
ing off Casablanca, and a feint would certainly be justified It is how- 
ever by far the most difficult point of attack, and the one most remote 
from the vital objectives in the Mediterranean Casablanca might 
easily become an isolated failure and let loose upon us for a small 
reward all the perils which have anyway to be faced in this gicat design 
So far as Algiers is concerned, all we ask from you is an Amciican 
contact team to show the [American] flag We [ourselves] cannot 
however do Algiers and Oran at the same time If therefore you wish 
to do Casablanca on a large scale, with all its risks, it is indispensable 
that United States forces should continue to be directed on Oran as 
now planned by the Allied Commander-in-Clnef 

5 A complete change in the plans such as the memorandum suggests 
would of course be fatal to the date, and thus possibly to the whole 
plan In October Hitler will not have the power to move into Spam 
or into Unoccupied France In November and with cveiy week that 
passes his power to bring pressure upon the Vichy and Mxdnd Govern- 
ments increases rapidly 

6 I hope, Mr President, you will bear in mind the language I have 
held to Stahn, supported by Harnman with youi full approval II 
“Torch” collapses or is cut down as is now proposed I should ft el my 
position painfully affected For all these reasons I most earnestly beg 
that the memorandum may be reconsidered, and that the AnKUcin 
Alhcd Commander-m-Cluef may be permitted to go forward with 
the plans he has made, upon which we are all now working night and 
day The Staffs are communicating similar views to their American 
colleagues 

On August 30 I received the President's reply 

President Roosevelt to Former Naval Person 30 Aug 42 

I have considered carefully your telegram in reference to the “Torch” 
operation It is my earnest desire to start die attack at die earliest 
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possible moment Time is of the essence, and we are speeding up 
preparations vigorously 

I feel very strongly that the initial attacks must be made by an 
e’K:clusively American ground force, supported by your naval, trans- 
port, and air units The operation should be undertaken on the 
assumption that the French will offer less resistance to us than they will 
to the British I would even go so far as to say I am reasonably sure a 
simultaneous landing by British and Americans would result in full 
resistance by all French m Africa, whereas an initial American landing 
without British ground forces offers a real chance that there would be 
no French resistance, or only a token resistance I need a week, if 
possible, after we land to consohdate the position for both of us by 
secuiing the non-resistance of the French I sincerely hope I can get this 

Then your force can come in to the eastward I reahse full well 
that your landmg must be made before the enemy can get there It is 
our belief that German air and parachute troops cannot get to Algiers 
or Tunis in any laige force for at least two weeks after the imtial attack 
Meanwhile your troops would be ashore, we hope, without much 
opposition, and would be movmg eastward As to the place of the 
landmgs, it seems to me that we must have a sure and permanent base 
on the noith-west coast of Africa, because a single hne of communica- 
tions tlorough the Straits is far too hazardous m the hght of our hmited 
joint resources 

I propose therefore that [a) American troops land simultaneously 
near Casablanca and near Oran, (b) that they seek to estabhsh road 
and rad communication with each other back of the mountams The 
distance is little more than 300 miles This gives to the enterpnse a 
supply base m Morocco, which is outside the Straits and can be used 
to reinforce and supply the operations in Algiers and Turns The real 
problem seems to be that there is not enough cover and combat load- 
ings for more than two landings I reahse it would be far better to 
have three, with you handhng the one to the eastward a week after 
we get It To this end I think we should re-examine our resources and 
strip cverytlnng to the bone to make the third landmg possible We 
can give up the Russian convoy temporardy at that time and risk or 
hold up other merchant shipping 

It is essential of course that all slnps now assigned to Eisenhower for 
his two landings remain intact Hence the eastward landing must be 
made on ships not now available to “Torch*' I will explore this at 
our end Can we not get an answer on this within foity-eight hours 
or less^ 

I want to emphasise however that under any circumstances one of 
our landings must be on the Atlantic 
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The directive to the Commandcr-m-Cluef of the operation should 
prescribe that the attack should be launched at the euhest pi icticabk 
date The date should be consistent with the prepaiation necessary 
for an operation with a fair chance of success, and accordingly it sliould 
be detei named by the Comnaandcr-in-Chicf, but m no event lalei than 
October 30 I still would hope for October 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

As can be seen from this telegram, another senes of difficulties 
arose from the strength of the American view that while United 
States forces would probably be admitted by the Ficnch without 
fightmg, or perhaps even welcomed, any appeal ance of the 
Biitish would entail fierce and obstinate resistance Ccrtamly 
memories of Oian, Dakar, Syria, Madagascar, and our blockade 
were grave causes of antagonism between Britain and Vichy 
The American Ambassador, Admiral Leahy, on the other hand, 
was intimate and frumdly with Petam We were always anxious 
to preserve the American chaiactei of the expedition, and I was 
so anxious for them to agiee to it that from the outset I had wel- 
comed Piesident Roosevelt's assummg the leadership Howcvv.1, 
when It came to workmg out the plan it was found nccessaiy that 
very large numbers of the troops, the bulk of the transportation, 
at least an equal contribution in the air, and two-thirds of the 
naval force engaged would have to be British I did not wholly 
share the American view that either they were so beloved by 
Vichy or we so hated as to make the difference between fighting 
and submission, but I was very wiUmg that, provided the neces- 
sary forces were set m motion and the operation was not fatally 
restricted m its scope, wc should keep as much m the background 
as was physically possible I would even have agreed to such 
British troops as had to be used m the fust assaults wearing 
American uniform Nothmg mattered but success But that 
must not be compromised for lack of the necessary foicc, or by 
unsound restrictions on its employment As all agreement 
between the Staffs had failed the issue had to be settled pcisoiially 
between the President and me 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 1 Sept 4a 

We have carefully considered your last The Chiefs of Stiff have 
also talked tilings over with Eisenhower 
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2 We could not contest your wish, if you so desire it, to take upon 
the United States the whole buiden, pohtical and mditary, of the 
landings Like you I assign immense importance to the political aspect 
I do not know what information you have of the mood and temper 
of Vichy and North Africa, but of course if you can get ashore at the 
ncccssaiy points without fighting or only token resistance that is the 
best of ill We cannot tell what are the chances of this 

3 I hope however that you have consideied the foUowmg points 

(r?) Will not British participation be disclosed by the assembly of 
British small craft and aircraft at Gibraltar for some time 
bcfoiehand^ 

(b) Would It not be disclosed at the time of landmg whatever 
flag we wear^ 

(c) Would not imtial fighting necessarily be between French and 
British aircraft and French batteries and British ships^ 

(rf) If the approach and landing take place m the dark, as is in- 
dispensable to surprise, how wiU the Americans be distm- 
guished from British^ In the mght all cats are grey 

(e) What happens if, as I am assured is 4-1 probable, surf prevents 
disembaikation on Atlantic beaches^ 

4 Moreover, if, contrary to your hopes, the landings are stubbornly 
opposed and even held up, we shall not be able to give you the follow- 
up help for some considerable time, because all our assault vessels 
would have been used for your troops, and our reinforcements would 
be embarked in vessels wbch can only enter by captured harbours 
Thus, if the pohtical bloodless victory, for which I agree with you 
theie is a good chance, should go amiss, a mihtary disaster of very 
great consequence will supeivene We could have stormed Dakar in 
September 1940 if we had not been cluttered up with prehmniary con- 
ciliatory processes It is that hard experience that makes our mihtary 
experts rely so much upon the simphcity of force WiU you have 
enough American trained and eqmpped forces to do this aU by your- 
selves, or at any late to impress the enemy by the appearance of ample 
strength^ 

5 Tins sudden abandonment of the plan on which we have Intherto 
been working will certainly cause grievous delay General Eisenhower 
says that October 30 will be the very earhest date I myself tlnnk that 
It may well mean the middle of November Orders were given to 
suspend loadings yesterday m oider that, if necessary, all should be 
recast I fear the substitution of November for October will open up 
a whole new set of dangers far greater than those winch must anyhow 
be faced 

6 Finally, in spite of the difficulties it seems to us vital that Algiers 
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should be occupied simultaneously with Casablanca and Oran Here 
IS the most friendly and hopeful spot where the political reaction would 
be most deasive throughout North Afiici To give up Algiers foi the 
sake of the doubtfully practicable landing at Casablanca seems to us a 
very serious decision If it led to the Germans forestalling us not only 
m Turns but in Algeria the results on balance would be lamentable 
throughout the Mediterranean 

7 Mr President, to sum up, “Torch”, like “Gymnast” bcfoic it, 
has always been viewed as primaiily a United States entcipiise We 
have accepted an American command and your leadership, md wc 
will do our utmost to make a success of any plan on which you decide 
We must however say quite plainly that we arc sure tliat the best 
course is to persevere along the general lines so clearly set out in the 
agreed directive handed to General Eisenhower on August 14 I am 
sure that if we both strip ourselves to the bone, as you say, wc could 
find sufficient naval cover and combat loadings for simultaneous 
attempts at Casablanca, Oran, and Algiers 

President Roosevelt to Prime Minister 3 Sept 42 

Your message of September i has been received and given careful 
consideration 

2 Your willmgness to co-operate by agreeing that all initial landings 
will be made by Umted States ground forces is appreciated It is true 
that British participation in the form of naval and air support will be 
disclosed to the defenders early in the operation However, I do not 
believe that tins will have quite the same effect that British forces 
making the first beach landmg would have 

3 Bad surf conditions on the Atlantic beaches is a calcuhted risk 
The use of numerous small hghtly defended ports may be necessary 

4 It will be necessary to use all available combat loaders in the first 
assault The assaulting troops, regardless of whether they are British 
or American, must seize a port before follow-up forces can be landed 
Regardless of what troops arrive subsequent to the initial landmg, the 
situation will be the same 

5 In view of your uigent desire that Algiers should be occupied 
simultaneously with Casablanca and Oran, wc offer the following 
solution 

(i) Simultaneous landings at Casablanca, Oran, and Algiers, with 
assault and immediate follow-up troops generally as follows 

{a) Casablanca (United States troops) 34,000 111 the assault 
and 24,000 in the immediate follow-up, to 1 md at a poit 
(h) Oran (United States troops) 25,000 in the assault and 
20,000 in the immediate follow-up, to land at a port 
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(c) Algiers (United States and Biitish troops) m the beach 
landing 10,000 United States troops, followed withna 
the houi by British troops, to make the landmg secure, 
the follow-up to be deteitnmed by the Commander- 
m-Chief This follow-up to land at a port in non- 
combat-loaded ships 

(2) Troops For the above landmgs the United States can furmsh 

(a) from the Umted States, the Casablanca force, and 

[b] from the Umted Kingdom, the Oran force and 10,000 
men for the Algiers force 

As immediate follow-up forces we have one armoured 
division m the United States and one armoured division m 
the United Kingdom (both less elements mcluded in the 
assault echelons), with supporting and service troops, mclud- 
ing ground echelons of air umts Later, additional infantry 
and armoured divisions can be furnished from the Umted 
States and the remaming Umted States troops in the Umted 
Kingdom can be made available 

(3) Shipping The following shipping can be made available by 
the Umted States, to sail from IJmted States ports October 20 

(a) Combat loaders with a hft of 34,000 men 

(b) Transports, other than combat loaders, with a hft of 
52,000 men, with sufficient cargo vessels to support this 
personnel In addition to this shippmg there will be 
available m the Umted Kingdom Umted States trans- 
ports with personnel hft of 15,000 and nine cargo vessels 
winch have been previously set aside by agreement to 
transport Umted States troops from the United King- 
dom for this operation In round numbers, the shipping 
shown as available m the United States is estimated to 
be sufEcient to move the first, second, and third convoys 
of the Casablanca force 

(4) Naval The United States cannot provide forces for escort 
and support in this operation m excess of those now available 
in the Atlantic, plus all slnps winch can be expedited m readi- 
ness for service, as is now bemg done 

6 The above shows the total ground, naval, and shipping effort 
which the Umted States can put into this operation If the operation 
is to be executed along the hues indicated, namely, simultaneous 
landings at Casablanca, Oian, and Algiers, all the remaining require- 
ments must be furnished from British sources As we see it, this would 
mean, m general, that it will be necessary for you to furnish 
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(a) 'll! shipping (including combat loaders) requited for the Oran 
and Algiers forces, except the United States shipping now in 
the United Kingdom earmarked for ‘‘Torch’’, 

(h) the additional troops required for the Algiers assault and 
follow-up forces, and 

(c) the naval forces requited for the entire operation, less the 
United States naval force indicated above 

7 In Older that I may continue with vigorous preparations for the 
execution of “Torch” at the earhest practicable date, please confnm 
by cable that the United Kingdom will provide the troop-hft, troops, 
naval forces, and slnpping noted herem as necessary 

8 I reiterate the behef expressed in my telegram of August 30, that 
the Commandei-in-Chief should be directed to execute the opci ition 
at the earhest practicable date, and that this date should be fixed by 
him I am convinced of the absolute necessity for an early decision 
I feel that the operation as outlined herein is as far as I can go towai ds 
meeting your views, and it seems to me to be a piacdcal solution 
which retains the Algiers operation and is sufficiently sti ong to be i 
good risk throughout 

9 Our latest and best information from North Africa is as follows 

An American expedition led in all three phases by American 
officers will meet httle resistance from the French Army in Africa On 
the other hand, a British-commanded attack in any phase or with the 
de GauUist co-opcration would meet with determined resistance 

Because of this information I consider it vital that some lesponsi- 
bility be placed [on] high Americans for relations with French military 
and civil authorities m Afiica 

As you and I decided long ago, we were to handle the Ficnch m 
North Africa, while you were to handle the situation m Spam 

Founer Naml Person to Pre<;tdenf Roosevelt 3 Sept 42 

We have spent the day looking into physical possibilities Accepting 
your general outlines, wc tlunk that a working plan can be made on 
the basis that the emphasis is shifted somewhat, namely, rediumg 
Casablanca by ten or twelve thousand (making up deficiency in the 
follow-ups) These troops, with their combat-loaded ships, would give 
sufficient strength inside, while making the entire assault American 
This evens up the three landings and gives the essential appeal ance of 
strength at all vital points Without such a transference there is no 
hope of Algiers, on account of shortage of combat loaders and landing- 
craft We all think this would be a gicat blemish on the plan 
2 To-morrow wc suggest that either General Clark or General 
Eisenhower should come with Admiral Ramsay, who knows the 
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whole transportation cscoit story and the naval aspect from our end, 
and Mountbatten on the landing details, winch aie crucial, paity 
reaching you Sunday morning We do not here know what naval 
forces you aie able to supply Please let these be imparted to Admiral 
Cunningham, to whom, in view of the importance of the operation, 
wc propose to give the naval command, under the Alhed Commander- 
in-Chief 

3 Delay due to change already extends three weeks Free French 
have got inkhng and are leaky Every day saved is preaous We have 
therefore already ordcied work to go forward on these hues, but of 
course the decision rests with you 

At this time, when all hung m the balance, I thought it right 
to give Flarry Hopkins the whole of my thought, and leave to 
his discretion how he would press the matter upon the President 

Prime Minister to Mr Harry Hopkins 4 Sept 42 

I send you by hand of Dickie Mountbatten this letter, because I 
know how wholly your heart is centred in the cause and the peerless 
services you have rendered it You should use your own discretion 
about showmg it to our great friend, and if you think it would vex 
him in any way do not do so I leave it to your judgment, it bemg 
entirely an “off the record’’ document 

1 I am deeply perturbed by the way “Torch” is being knocked 
about, and above all at the needless delays, which add so much to our 
joint troubles It had been a long and slow busmess getting rid of 
“Sledgehammer”, but when you left here on July 25 all was set for full 
steam ahead, and I certainly thought that Mai shall had reconciled bm- 
self to the President’s final decision We gladly accepted General 
Eisenhower as the Alhed Commander-m-Chief, and he and Clark, 
diese two very fine officers, set to work at once It was not however 
until the 14th of August that a defimte directive was received from the 
Combined Staffs in Washmgton Upon this all thoughts were con- 
centrated An amphibious operation like this has to fit together hke a 
jewelled bracelet, for each particular landmg-place the nght ships must 
be chosen, and these slnps must be loaded in accordance with the needs 
of the particular work each landmg party has to do This docs not 
affect all the slnps, as many can work common service, but quite a 
proportion have to be fitted to their role and to the slope of the beaches 
and depth of the water off the coasts they are to strike I do not wish 
to exaggerate tins, because naturally one has to take a chance in a good 
many things, but the more careful the arrangements the betto the 

results 1111 

2 At any late, all was going forward, and until a week ago there 
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was no reason why we should not have made the date Octobci \ 5 
Then suddenly out of the blue ainvcd the shattering incinorandiun of 
the United States Clncfs of Staff, winch alteied the whole chaiactei 
and emphasis of the operation — discarding Algiers, the softest and most 
paying spot, and tlirowing all the major weight upon Casabhnea and 
the Atlantic shore, which after prolonged study we think may be 
qmte impossible on account of the surf for a sea landing, and which is 
certainly four to one against, even m October It seemed so easy, no 
doubt, to say, ''Abandon Algiers, switch around to Casiblanci, find 
other troops for Oran’^ but look at the effect this had on all the work 
which had been done I have been a witness of the distresses into whieli 
your two bnlhant officers have been thrown by the delays and by the 
changes in pohey coming from ihe Umted States Chiefs of Staff 
Indeed, Eisenhower's position has been a very painful one On the 
one hand, below him British and American Staff Officers clamouring 
for decisions on a whole host of points of detail, on the other, the 
restriction of the rigid and at the same time changeable contiol from 
across the ocean What is the use of putting up an Allied Commandcr- 
m-Chief or Supreme Commander if he cannot have the slightest 
freedom in making his plan or deciding how, when, and where to 
apply lus forces^ We are prepared to take Ins decisions and to obey 
Even if we do not agree we will obey, after having put the facts 
before you We are only out to help him in every way to give effect 
to the President's great strategic conception Now the whole matter 
has to go back across the Atlantic and completely new schemes arc set 
us I do not see how a united command is possible if the Supreme 
Commander is not allowed to act 

3 Frankly, I do not understand what is at the back of all this I 
thought there was agreement with Marshall and that King had been 
paid off with what he needed for lus Pacific war But now iL seems 
there is a bad come-back from the professional circles in the American 
Army, and I have a deep and growing fear that the whole of the 
President’s enterprise may be wrecked bit by bit With it will fall the 
brightest hope of the Allies and the only hope this year One cliauge 
of plan after another will produce delays, the enormous numbers of 
people m our two countries who will get wind of what is going on 
will make it sure that the enemy will be informed With every day’s 
delay the Germans have a better chance of forestalling us Now the 
earliest that can be hoped for is the first week of November, but I 
should be very much surpused if it was not the hst week Wliat \vill 
have j^appened by then in other quarters no one can predict 

4 What particularly puzzles me is that I do not know what arc the 
reasons which make the United Stites Staffs so reluctant to go inside 
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the Mcditenanean, and especially to Algiers, and so eager to concen- 
trate all the weight on Casablanca Let us take first the resistance o£ 
the French Generally speaking, I agree with the President’s views 
and hopes about this I tliink there is at least a fifty-fifty chance that 
the French will not shed American blood and have a massacre of 
Amciican youth on the beaches of North Africa The past and still 
more the future of France would forbid such an episode At any rate, 
I think the risk is not disproportionate, and should be run because the 
prize is so great But if this assumption is correct and the French 
make no resistance or only token resistance and thereafter come 
over to our side, as follows mevitably from their not resisting, this 
would apply simultaneously at Casablanca and Oran, and above all at 
Algiers, where the atmosphere is most favourable If then you succeed 
in gettmg these ports easily and swiftly, as it must be, on the first day, 
the world is confronted with a new fact and we need not anticipate 
any trouble fiom Spain There will be a peaceful occupation for 
liberation purposes of French North Africa, and the next step will be 
to build up the attack on Sicily and Italy, as well as on Rommel’s back 
at Tripoh 

5 But take the other alternative Let us assume that there is fighting, 
that the batteries fire, that the ports are demed and that French aircraft 
bombard Gibraltar harbour, as they did when the Dakar show was on 
Then indeed the Spamards may be tempted by the bribes and the 
threats of the Germans to take a hand m rendering Gibraltar untenable 
I think myself they would wait until they were qmte sure things had 
gone wrong before exposmg themselves to our vengeance Our hope 
m Ais case is surely to make the landmgs mside the Mediterranean m 
as great a force and at as great a speed as possible, and overcome the 
French resistance, and get on shore and get some ports This is why 
we do not understand the Casablanca emphasis, because it will be made 
at the expense of the landmgs inside, and if there is resistance mside 
a fortiori there will be resistance on the Atlantic shore, with this dif- 
ference — that you can overcome the resistance mside and cannot over- 
come It outside unless the surf is favourable, which is four to one 
against In short, the place to determme French action is inside, and if 
It is determined there m a favourable sense there will be no difficulty 
in occupying Casablanca by agreement later On the other hand, what 
happens if there is a rebuff at Casablanca^ What are all the troops to 
do that cannot land on the beaches through the surf and cannot go 
up the creeks and small harbours in the big slnps by which they have 
crossed the Atlantic, and will have to face the shore batteries and the 
machme-gun defences of the harbour if they try a frontal attack on 
Casablanca port^ 
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This letter was never sent to Hopkins, nor did Moiintbittcn 
have to Cl OSS the Atlantic Before I had need to send it 1 received 
the following most helpful and hopeful telegram fiom the 
Piesident 

President Roosevelt to Former Naval Person 4 Sept 42 

We are getting very close together 1 am willing to reduce the 
Casablanca force by the number of combat loaders capable of cirtying 
a force of one regimental combat team Appro\miitcly 5,000 men 
Since a similar reduction was made m original Or in assault force, tins 
releases a total of British and United States combat loaders for some 
10,000 men for use at Algiers The combatJoaded force of Amciican 
troops can be used as the nucleus on which to complete that force I 
am sure that the additional troops can be found in the United King- 
dom 

I do not see advantage of Eisenhower or Clark coming ovci at this 
time I know they have heavy and pressing responsibilities in oi gams- 
ing slowly arriving American forces, and I am sure we have a full 
understanding of their view-pomt Fuithcrmorc, I do want to sec 
Eisenhower later on before final take-off, and two trips appear out of 
the question We would be glad to see Ramsay and Mountbatten if 
you wish to send them, but I do not desire that their visit shall cause 
any delay I am directing all preparations to proceed We should 
settle this whole tiling with finality at once 

1 hope to cable you to-day a list of United States naval ciaft winch 
can be made available for the operation 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 5 Sept 42 

We igrcc to the military lay-out as you propose it We have plenty 
of troops highly trained for landing If convenient, they cm weai 
your uniform They will be proud to do so Shipping will be all right 

2 I have just had your telegiamA ^ud it is evident that you too 
have skinned yourselves to the bone Unless we suflci serious losses m 
P Q , we consider that naval forces now jointly to be provided [ihufy 
us in going full speed ahead with staging the operations 

3 I am sending Admiral Ramsay, f with the agreement of Cencral 
Eisenhower, over at once to furnish Admiral Cunningham with the 

* Pre<;ident Rooset>eU to Tormer Naval Pemn 5 Sept 42 

[Admiral] King reports maximum number of American naval vessels that can be 
made available for “Torch” operation one modern battleship, two old battleships one 
aireraft-cainer, two small converted am nft-carners (tentitive phnes timed total 
seventy-eight fighters, thirty dive-bombers), two 8-meh cruisers, three lugt d«inch 
eruisers, forty destroyers, six fast imnc-swcepers, total, fifty-seven vessels 

t Admiral Ramsay, wlao had commanded at Dover with conspicuous ability since the 
bcginmng of the war, had been scleetcd to undertake the naval planning of “lorch” 
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means of going into naval details with you It is imperative now to 
drive straight ahead and save every hour In this way alone shall we 
rcilisc your strategical design and the only hope of doing anything that 
ically counts this year 

4 We strongly endorse the request which we undei stand Eisen- 
hower has already made to Marshall that the force you are reieasmg 
fiom Casablanca may be sent over here complete with its regimental 
combat team 
Kindest icgaids 

President Roosevelt to Prime Munster 5 Sept 42 

Hurrah^ 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 6 Sept 42 

O K , full blast 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

It now remained to press forward the planning and timing of 
the opeiation 

Prune Munster to Brigadier Hollis 6 Sept 42 

There is no need for anyone to get exated for fear '‘Torch” should 
happen too eaily Intense efforts must be made to strike on October 3 t 
T o ensure this it would be well to aim at October 29 I propose to 
telegraph to the President in this sense Surely if the Americans can 
be ready at their end we can conform at ours^ 

We must beware lest we give orders which lead to a general slacking 
off If you announce October 31 as the earhest date it will certainly be 
ten days later 

On September 8 Eisenhower and Clark dmed with me It was 
our regular Tuesday meetmg I had come back from speakmg 
m the House of Commons upon the results of my recent journey 
The mam purpose of our talk that evening was to discuss the final 
date of attack in North Africa The planners were still aiming 
at Novembei 4 I asked "Ike'' for his view "November 8 — sixty 
days from to-day," was his answer^ The new delay was ap- 
parently due to the need for equippmg the Ameiican legimental 
combat teams 1 offered, as before, to place oui highly tramed 
Commandos in American uniform m order to avoid further 
delay "Ike" however was anxious to keep to the all-American 
charactci of the operation 

’‘^Hirry C Butcher, riuee Yean with Eisenhower (English edition), p 82 
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On September 15 I telegraphed to the Picsidcnt 

hotmer Niiinil Permi io Picstdent Roosevelt 1$ Sept 43 

I cntucly agree with your pohtical outlook on “Torch” It is sound 
unless we aie foiestillcd Thcic is no sign that the enemy is iwuc, 
and the mood of France is now at its very best I count the d lys 
In the whole of “Torch”, militaiy and pohtical, I consider myself 
)our lieutenant, uking only to put my view-point plainly before you 
We shall have a wireless station of overriding powei available by 
zero, so that if you dictate youi appeals to France and othci pi op iguidi 
material to giamophonc records beforehand these cui be bhred out 
ovci cverytlnng during the performance We Biitish will come in 
only as and when you judge expedient This is an American cntci prise , 
m which we are your helpmeets 

I had however my own anxieties about Spam 

Pitme Munster to Secretary of State for Foreign Afairs, 16 Sept 42 

and to Biiqadier Hollis, for COS Committee 
We shall have to watch very carefully Spanish reactions to prepara- 
tions for “Torch” which will become evident at Gibraltar I should like 
to have a short report on what we shall be putting into Gibraltar in 
prepiration for “Torch”, with a time-table How much of these 
preparations would exceed the normal for a big Malta convoy^ 

3 The arrival of large numbers of aircraft will be the crux of the 
problem, and the use of the neutral ground will be involved 

3 What will happen if, about a fortnight before zero “Torch”, 
the Germans put pressure on Spam for an explanation of these preparx- 
tions and demand either that the neutral ground is cleared or that they 
arc allowed to install their own an craft in the Valencia airfields^ Wh xt 
arc the likely Spanish reactions to tlus pressure, and what slnnild be 
our attitude^ We might be faced with a show-down with Irxnco 
over this at an awkward moment I think we should hive oui plxns 
prepared 

The final decision was taken on September 32 at a Chiefs of 
Staff meeting at which I presided and Eisenhowci was picsent 
The date of ‘‘Torch” was fixed for November 8 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

In the midst of all the tense concspondtuce with the Picsidcnt 
about our major operation Rommel made his determmed but, 
as it proved, his last thrust towards Cairo Until this was ovci 
my thoughts lay m the Desert and the tiial of strength impending 
there I had full confidence m our new commanders, and was 
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siitc that our numerical superiority in troops, armour, and aii- 
powci was higliet than it had ever been before But after the 
unpleasant sui prises of the past two years it was difficult to banish 
anxiety As I had been so lately over the very ground where the 
battle was to be fought, and had the picture of the creased and 
cuivmg locky dcseit, with its hidden batteries and tanks and our 
Aimy crouched for a counter-spring, so vividly m my mmd’s 
eye, the whole scene was fiercely lighted Another reverse 
would not only be disastrous m itself, but would damage British 
prestige and influence in the discussions we were havmg with 
our American Alhes On the other hand, if Rommel were 
repulsed growmg confidence and the feehng that the tide was 
about to turn in our favour would help carry all our other affairs 
to agreement 

General Alexander had promised to send me the word ‘"Zip’" 
(which I took from the clothes I so often wore) when it actually 
began '‘What do you now think,’’ I asked him on August 28, 
"of the probabilities of 'Zip’ coming this moon^ Mihtary 
Intelhgcnce opinion now does not regard it as immment All 
good wishes ” " 'Zip’ now equal money every day,” he rephed, 
"from now onwards Odds agamst [it arej mcreasmg till Septem- 
ber 2, when It can be considered unlikely ” On the 30th I 
received the monosyllabic signal "Zip”, and telegraphed to 
Roosevelt and Stalm "Rommel has begun the attack for which 
we have been preparmg An important battle may now be 
fought ” 

Rommel’s plan, correctly deduced by Montgomery, was to 
pass his armour through the weakly defended mine-belt m the 
southern part of the British front and then swmg north to roll up 
our position from flank and rear The critical ground for the 
success of this manoeuvre was the Alam Haifa ridge, and Mont- 
gomery’s dispositions were made principally to ensure that this 
did not fall into enemy hands 

During the night of August 30 the two armoured divisions of 
the German Afrika Korps penetrated the mine-belt, and next 
morning moved to the Ragil Depression Our 7th Armoured 
Division, withdrawing steadily before them, took station on the 
eastward flank To the north of the German armour two Itahan 
armoured divisions and one motorised also attempted to cross the 
minefield They had little success It was deeper than they had 
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expected, and they found themselves under severe harassino; fire 
fiom the enfilading artillery of the New Zealand Division The 
(iciman 90th Light Division however successfully pcnetiatcd, to 
form a hinge for the armour’s northern swmg At the other end 
of the line simultaneous holding attacks were made on the 5th 
Indian and 9th Austialian Divisions, these wcie repulsed after 
some stiff fighting From the Ragil Depression the Gciman- 
Itahan aimour had the option of strikmg north against the Ahm 
Haifa iidge or noith-east towards Hammam Montgomery 
hoped that they would not take the latter course He preferred to 
fight on his chosen battleground, the ridge A map which showed 
easy gomg for tanks m that direction and bad going farther cast 
had been planted upon Rommel General von Thoma, captured 
two months later, stated that this false mformation had its in- 
tended effect Certainly the battle now took the precise form that 
Montgomery desired 

On the evemng of the 31st a northward thrust was repulsed 
and the enemy’s armoured mass went into laager for a night, un- 
comfortably spent under continuous aitillery fire and violent an 
bombardment Next moinmg they advanced against the centre 
of the British hne, where the loth Armoured Division were now 
concentrated to meet them The sand was much heavier than they 
had been led to believe and the resistance far stronger than they 
had hoped The attack, though renewed in the afternoon, failed 
Rommel was now deeply comnutted The Italians had foundered 
He had no hope of remforemg his forward aimour and the heavy 
going had consumed much of his scanty fuel He had probably 
heard also of the sinking of three more tankeis in the Mediter- 
ranean So on September 2 his armour took up a defensive 
posture and awaited attack 

Montgomery did not accept the invitation, and Rommel h id 
no alternative but to withdraw On the 3rd the movement began, 
harassed in flank by tlic yth Biitish Armoured Division, which 
took a heavy toll of unaimoured transport vehicles That night 
the British counter-attack began, not on the enemy aimoiii, but 
on the potli Light and the Tiicste Motoiiscd Divisions If these 
could be biokcn, then the gaps in the minefield might be blocked 
before the German armour could return throiigli them The 
New Zealand Division made strong attacks, but they were fiercely 
resisted and the Afrika Koips escaped Montgomciy now 
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Stopped the pursuit He planned to seize the initiative wlien the 
time was ripe, but not yet He was content to hive lepulscd 
Romnicrs final thrust for Egypt with such heavy loss At 
relatively httlc cost to themselves the Eighth Aimy and the 
Desert Air Foice had inflicted a heavy stroke upon the enemy and 
caused another crisis m his supply From documents taptuicd 
later we know that Rommel was m dire stiaits and of his insistent 
demands for help We know too that he was a weaned, ailing 
man at the time The consequences of Alam Haifa, as the engage- 
ment was called, were effective two months later 

Our losses were no officers and 1,640 men Of these the British 
lost 984, the Australians 257, the New Zealanders 405, the South 
Africans 65, and the Indians 39 It was mdeed an Empire battle, 
m which the Mother Country bore the brunt 
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A Trying Interlude - An Unbroken Catalogue of Misfortunes - The 
Top of the Pass — Unity and Strength of the War Cabinet - Lord 
Trenchard Advocates Concentration on the Air - My Reply of 
September 4 - Sir Stafford Cupps Criticises Our War Methods - My 
Discussion with Him - He Wishes to Resign from the Government - 
My Letter to Him of September 22 - My Colleagues Urge Him to 
Delay His Resignation - He Decides to Remain tiU After the Battle - 
He Becomes Ministci of Aircraft Production — Consequential Changes 
in the Covanment - The Four-Power Plan - My Minute to the 
Foret qn Secretary, Octobei 21 - 1 Look Forward to the United States 
of Europe 


Although our two gieat operations at both ends of the 
Mediterranean were now settled and all preparations for 
-Z A. them were moving forward, the period of waiting was 
one of suppressed but extreme tension The inner ciicle who 
knew were anxious about what would happen All those who 
did not know were disquieted that nothing was happemng 
I ,had now been twenty-eight months at the head of affaiis, 
dm nig which we had sustained an almost unbioken series of 
miheaiy defeats We had survived the collapse of Fiance and the 
an ittack on Britain We had not been mvaded We stiU held 
Fgyrat We were alive and at bay, but that was all On the other 
h incA what a cataract of disasters had fallen upon us' The fiasco 
of Dkkar, the loss of all our Desert conquests from the Itahans, 
the ttragedy of Greece, the loss of Crete, the unrelieved reveises 
of tile Japanese war, the loss of Hong Kong, the overrunnmg of 
the A B D A Command and all its territories, the catastrophe of 
SingAporc, the Japanese conquest of Burma, Auchinleck’s defeat 
m th^ Desert, the surrender of Tobruk, die failure, as it was 
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judged, at Dieppe — all these were galling links in a chain of 
misfortune and frustration to which no parallel could be found in 
oui history The fact that we weic no longci alone, but instead 
had the two most mighty nations in the world in alliance fighting 
despeiately at our side, gave indeed assuiances of ultimate victoiy 
But this, by icmovmg die sense of mortal peril, only made 
criticism more free Was it stiange that the whole chai iclci and 
system of the wai direction, foi which I was responsible, should 
have been brought into question and challenge? 

It is indeed remarkable that I was not m this bleak lull dis- 
missed from power, or confronted with demands foi changes in 
my methods, winch it was known I should never accept I 
should then have vanished from the scene with a load of calamity 
on my shouldeis, and the harvest, at last to be reaped, would 
have been ascribed to my belated disappearance For indeed the 
whole aspect of the war was about to be transformed Hcncc- 
foiwaid mcieasmg success, inaircd hardly by a mishap, was to be 
oui lot Although the struggle would be long and hard, lequii- 
mg the most stienuous effort from all, we had reached the top of 
the pass, and oui road to victory was not only sure and ccitam, 
but accompanied by constant checiing events 1 was not denied 
the light to share m this new phase of the war because of the unity 
and stiength of the War Cabmet, the confidence which I pre- 
served of my political and professional colleagues, the steadfast 
loyalty of Parliament, and the peisistmg goodwill of the nation 
All this shows how much luck theic is m human affairs, and how 
little we should woiry about anydnng except doing our best 

A number of eminent people witla whom I was in vanous 
dtgiees of intimacy felt the stress of these two months acufcly 
One of the ablest and most irapoitant of the Dominion I Iigh 
Commissioners wrote a weighty lettci which i cached me, ind 
was also circulated m oui select circle This document began 
“The emotional value of Mr Chuichill is no doubt vciy great, 
but ” There followed a long catalogue of my failuics i^nd a 
wealth of proposals for lightening my burdens by taking p^iwci 
out of my hands 

★ ★ 

My friend Lord Ticnchard, whom 1 had known and often 
woiked with over a quarter of a century, wrote a powerful 
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paper, of which he sent me a copy, advocating a concentration on 
boinbmg in cxccLis 

, - 29 Aug 42 

We ind the Americans are m course of organising huge armies 
(maybe as much as six to eight milhons for the United States alone) 
These armies will need enormous quantities of material and industrial 
man-powei to maintain them, of merchant shipping to convey that 
material, and other ships (and aircraft) to protect it m convoy It is 
doubtful if the sources of raw material available to the Alhes will be 
sufficient to equip these forces, and on a scale which will enable them 
to sustain he ivy operations 111 the face of setbacks and wastage 

Time IS \hoit and ive are at a partinj^ of the ways The risk is that we 
shall try to go down two roads, and that our air-power will be inextric- 
ably entuigied m large schemes and protracted operations of two- 
dimcnsiomal warfare 

Foi the ( ountry to get mixed up this year or next m land warfare 
on the continent of Europe is to play Gei many’s game — it is to revert 
to 1914-18 It IS to bung in against us the one enormously powerful 
nuhtaiy casset icmaining to the enemy — ^namely, the German Army 
Out stiength and advantage over Germany is in the air — the British 
iiid the American Air Force . . 

The strategy of warfare to-day is undergoing a greater change than 
that caused by the invention of gunpowder or the coming of the 
modern battleship The power of the air grows every day It has 
progiesscd enormously since 1939 The bombs and the bomber to-day 
ate vastly different from those 111 use when war broke out 
But un and America arc growmg stronger in the air every day 
There is- no realisable limit to the power we can achieve in this arm 
if we concentrate our efforts on a policy which realises what we can do — and 
do {jHickly 

The policy of victory by land forces entails stupendous diams on 
material and man-power Air, the new dimension, the power m 
military science, has given the Alhed nations the great alternative If 
we decide to use it with determination and concentiation wc can not 
oiilv save millions of lives, but we can shorten the wai by months, 
pul^aps by years 

Ae the enemy conquered Poland and France by then “tank blitz”, 
so ciii we smash the German machine by the 'bomber blitz” 

I ijkally, the earrying out of this pokey requires that thcie should be 
one I brain responsible for the purely military (m its widest sense) 
stiiiKegical conception of the war in Europe, supported of course by a 
St im representative of all thiee Services It would be essential that thu 
eom\nuider should be one who believes m his weapon, the powci oi 
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the air, and should have had experience of command in this war 
There are many such 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Making all allowances for the shoemaker who said there is 
nothing hke leather, I consideied this paper, coming Irom a high 
authority hke Lord Trenchard, so important that 1 hid it printed 
and circulated, together with a similar document by An Miishal 
Harris, to the War Cabinet and Chiefs of Staff, with the follow- 
ing note 

I do not myself adopt or endorse the views expiesscd Never- 
theless, as these papers are written with force and vigour I thought tlicy 
might be of interest to my colleagues They also serve as a considerable 
answer to those who attack the usefulness of our bombing policy 

To Lord Trenchaid I wrote 

Prime Minister to Viscount Trenchard 4 Sept 42 

Many thanks for your interesting paper As you may have heard, 

I am a champion of Bomber Command, and I do my utmost to 
strengthen it in every way and to prevent it fiom being wrongfully 
mroaded upon 

While admitting and admiring the force of your arguments, I think 
you spoil a good case by overstating it You certainly push it to lengths 
where very few people here or in the Umted States would agree with 
you However, as I am most anxious to combat the attacks made upon 
what IS called “the luxury bombing of Germany” and the campaign 
of disparagement which has been pressed upon bombing from so many 
quarters, I am circulating your paper to the War Cabinet, as I did a 
recent document by Air Marshal Harris 

With regard to your last paragraph, it is very difficult to divorce the 
head of the executive in any country from the chief rcsponsibihty for 
the conduct of the war In the United States and Russia the head of 
the executive is also Commauder-in-Chief, although neither Mr 
Roosevelt nor Premier Stalin has any military experience or training 
In this country it would be even more difficult to separate the qhicf 
constitutional authority from all control over the war sphere, whij h is 
identical with the whole life and fortunes of the nation To picle an 
airman, give him plenary powers, and tell him to win the war is 
certainly a pohey, but I wonder whether you have thought it out in 
all Its imphcations He would certainly have great difficulty with the 
other two Services He would also have difficulty with the Alhes, v^ho 
adopt quite different systems, and particularly with the United Sutes, 
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who hold ngidly to a subordinate Air Force There might also be 
ti oubL with the House of Commons, the Cabinet, and all that sort 
of thing Should the right man be found however many of these 
difficulties could be overcome by his becoming at the same time Prime 
Minister If I were convinced that this solution would bring about a 
speedy victory I should be very glad to make way for him Would it 
be too much to inquire whom you have m rmnd^ You say there are 
many I was not aware that our Services were so rich m talent as to 
have a number of officers who have already commanded in this war 
who take your view about the air, and who are capable of being the 
“one brain responsible for the purely mihtary (m its widest sense) 
strategical conception of the war in Europe” 

With good wishes 

Trenchard rephed on September 8 

My paper was not written for you, as I know too well that you 
are keen on hitting our clnef enemy m Germany It was written for a 
certain number of people who I thought might be influenced by the 
views of a complete outsider like myself 
My last paragraph was not mtended m any shape or form to have 
the meaning you have attached to it I was not suggesting that the head 
of the executive should be divorced from the chief responsibihty for the 
war I have never expressed or held such a view What I was trymg 
to say was this In many newspapers and discussions it has been 
suggested that there should be one Commander-m-Chief appointed 
for Europe — a man like Marshall or Wavell — and I wanted to combat 
the idea that it must necessarily be an Army man If air is the dominant 
force, the force that can give us victory, why must the commander be 
a mihtary man^ Why is our strategy to be based on the “ground” 
view when wc know now that it is the air which deadest 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

But the most serious comment on our war methods came from 
Sir Stafford Cupps, the Lord Privy Seal As Leader of the House 
of Commons his position was one of prime importance On him 
fell the burden of explaining our successive defeats and disap- 
pointments to the House of Commons, and he certainly dis- 
charged this task with skill and loyalty Severance between him 
and me duiing this period of oppressive pause would have 
cieated a political crisis I was therefore very gravely concerned 
to find, on my return from abroad at the end of August, that he 
had developed serious doubts about the state of the national 
morale and the effectiveness of our machinery for the central 
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diicction of tlie wai In the mood of public opinion at home he 
detected a widcspicad sense of frustration and discontent 
Workers, he believed, were sufFcimg a demoralising sense of 
futility when they heard that the weapons which they had 
stiamed every nerve to produce had been found wanting in 
Libya Scientists and tcclinicians with ideas for opciational 
devices were receiving no encouragement Business men were 
cxaspciatcd at ojfEcial delays and indecisions and at the wasteful 
proliferation of committees In the Sei vices oiSicers and men were 
baffled and disturbed by evidence of madequatc militaiy Icadci- 
ship Theic was, he thought, an urgent need to mfuse a new 
spint of vigour and enthusiasm into the nation's war effort Foi 
this puipose he pioposcd a series of reforms in oui machmciy 
of government With some of these I found myself in full sym- 
pathy, and initiated action to give effect to them But on the mam 
question of the technical direction of the wai I was profoundly 
at variance with the views expressed by the Lord Privy Seal He 
did not, It is true, suggest that I should be superseded oi displaced 
from my position he proposed instead that as Mimstei of Defence 
I should have associated with me, as advisers, three persons of the 
calibre of the Clnefs of Staff who would supervise the Jomt 
Planning Staffs and would be free to devote the whole of then 
time to mihtary plamiing in its broadest sense These three were 
to form an independent War Planning Directorate, which would 
keep under review the whole strategy of the war and consider all 
future opeiations, and for these purposes they were to supersede 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee In each theatre of war there would 
be a single Commander with full power over all the naval, land, 
and air forces These Commanders, advised by a small joint staff, 
would be responsible directly to the War Planning Directorate 
The conception was, in brief, that the Mmistet of Defence should 
turn himself into a Supreme Commandcr-in-Chicf directly com- 
manding all three Services all over the world, so that from the 
Munster downwards there would be an unbroken cham of fore- 
sight, planning, and action 

This was m truth a planner’s dream The new Directorate, 
concerned solely with planning and armed with full powers of 
direction and control, would be free to go its way without chs- 
traction by the daily cares wbch beset the Chiefs of Staff in con- 
trolling the forces over which they exercised command These 
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manifold caics would continue to be left to the Chiefs of Staff 
and the staffs which scived them in their individual and collective 
capacities, while the Supreme Command elaborated its strategy 
and plans m splendid isolation I did not believe that such a 
dualism could succeed, and I addiessed myself with zeal and 
vigour to the Lord Piivy Seal's proposals I judged them to be 
misconceived in theory and unworkable m practice The guiding 
principle of war diiection is, in my opinion, that war plans should 
be formulated by those who have the power and the respon- 
sibility for executing them Under the system which we had 
evolved m the hard school of experience the need for mtei- 
Service plannmg was fully met by the Chiefs of Staff Com- 
mittee and Its subordmate bodies, in which those cairymg the 
responsibility for execution came together to make jointly the 
plans which they were to cany out The estabhshment of a Wai 
Planning Directorate divorced from the Service staffs responsible 
for action would have been vicious m prmciple, for it would 
have created two rival bodies, one responsible and one irrespon- 
sible, yet both nominally of equal status It would have con- 
fronted Mmisters with the constant need to disregard the advice 
of one or other of these bodies It would have led at once to 
immediate and violent friction Was an admiral to be appomted 
to the War Plannmg Directorate with power to tell the First 
Lord how to move the Fleet, or an air marshal ‘‘of equal calibre” 
to criticise by imphcation the Chief of the Air Staffs It was easy 
to see the dangers and antagomsms inherent m such a system Any 
clever person can make plans for winnmg a war if he has no 
responsibility for carrymg them out Such ingenuity and rc- 
souicc is to be encouraged m the members of Planmng Staffs, so 
long as they arc definitely and effectively subordmated in status 
to the Service chiefs who carry the executive responsibility I was 
not however prepaicd to invite a disembodied Brams Trust to 
browse about among our secrets and add to the already immense 
volume of committees and reports My long experience in these 
mattcis had taught me that a Minister of Defence must work with 
and through icsponsiblc advisers— that is to say, war chiefs who 
can give effect to the decisions taken and are accountable for the 
results There had never been a period, in this war or the last, 
when the relations between the Prime Mim^ter and the three 
Service chiefs wcic so good and smooth, or when there was such 
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complete identity of view upon all the mcasuics to be taken 
Why then should I withdraw my confidence fioni tliosc piotcs- 
sional advisers whom I considcicd to be the best that the Sci vices 
had at tins time, in order to bestow it in part at least upon officcis 
who would be not only less responsible but less capable^ It was 
a delusion to suppose that there was a hige supply of officers 
‘‘of equal cahbie” to whose whom I had chosen to discharge the 
heavy responsibilities of the Chiefs of Stiff 

With these and similar arguments I wrestled with the Loid 
Privy Seal and strove to win him over to my point of view This 
stern discussion occupied the larger part of Septembci But I did 
not succeed in convmcing him, and on September 21 he mtimated 
to me that he felt it Ins duty to resign his position m the Govern- 
ment, in which he held so commandmg an office Since his 
return from India, he said, he no longer felt that I relied upon Ins 
help, and found himself increasingly out of touch with my mind 
on a wide range of subjects on which, as Leader of the House of 
Commons, he ought to have an intimate knowledge He was 
deeply anxious about the war situation, and, in the light of the 
developments of recent months and the heavy responsibilities 
wcighmg upon all members of the Wat Cabinet, he was anxious 
to know how I viewed the future To this I replied 

My dear Cnpps, 22 Sept 42 

I am surprised and somewhat pained to receive ) our letter I was 
certainly not aware of any change in our relationship since you first 
took office seven months ago I thought we were on the most cordial 
terms when I set out on my journey at the beginning of August In 
the seven weeks that have passed since then I have been rway for nearly 
a month, and you later for more thin 1 week Apart fiom Cabinets 
(of which wc have had three, aggregating six houis and a half, in the 1 ist 
twenty-four hours) I always do my best to see my princip xl colleagues 
I have always found our conversations agreeable and stimulating 
I hope you will not fail to come and sec me whenever -you wish 
With regard to the further memorandum winch you luve^ been 
good enough to send me on the whole system and method by which, 
tor good or for ill, I endeavoui to dischaige my task of presiding ovei 
the Government and the conduct of the war, no one knows bettci 
than you the controversial significance of all that you wnte^ I also 
have convictions on these matters, which arc the result of long ex- 
perience and heavy responsibility Another would no doubt do 
differently 
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1 do not intend to argue here, as it would be endless, but I am sure 
you would not underrate the wisdom, knowledge, and precision of 
mind of the First Sea Lord if you had worked with him as closely as 
I have undci the hard stresses of this war Indeed, I cannot help saying 
that I feel you arc less than generous to the Admiralty achievement by 
w Inch wc have lived 

You ask me how I view the future I view it with hope, and, I 
trust, with undiminished firmness of spirit Great operations impend 
which arc in full accordance with your own conceptions and on which 
we arc all agreed We must have the fibre and fortitude to endure the 
delays and await the outcome As I myself find waiting more trying 
than action, I can fully understand the uneasiness you say you feel 

Yours very sincerely, 

Winston S Churchill 

I realised, none the less, that he would not agam give me his 
full confidence and that he could not for long take his full share 
of responsibility as a colleague in the War Cabmet It was clear 
to me that if he resigned from the Government on this account 
keen political controversy must follow, and, although I was 
resolved to face this, I hoped that it would not take place while all 
hung m the balance m Africa Several of my colleagues m the 
War Cabmet urged him to consider whether his resignation at this 
juncture would not be mjuiious to the pubhc interest, havmg 
regard to the great operations which were now drawmg ever 
nearer to their decisive moment Although it was evident that 
if we won the impending battles m North Africa my position 
would be overwhelmingly strengthened and his proportionately 
1 educed, his patriotism ruled his conduct 

My dear Prime Minister, 3 Oct 42 

In accordance with my promise when I saw you yesterday, I am 
V. riting to you about my position in the War Cabinet, which we have 
been discussing during the last few days 

You have not convinced me that the changes which I have suggested 
in the ccntial direction of the war are unnecessary I firmly believe 
th It alter xtions of tint nature aie essential if wc aic to make the most 
ot oui wir potential 

Such a conviction \\ ould have led me to ask you to place my resigna- 
tion in the hands of H M the King, were it not foi the special circum- 
st inces to which you and my othei colleagues have drawn my attention 
I fully icalise however, as you have impicsscd upon me, that this 
precise moment is one of gicat anxiety for the country and for the 
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Government In such circumstances it is cleii th?t nothino; ivoidibk 
should be done dining these pariiculai ciitical days by the suggestion 
of disunity or of diifFcienccs as to the ccntial direction of the wn, 
winch might distuib the morale of our fighting men or increase oin 
mtci national difficulties 

These temporaiy coiisidci ations seem to me to oveincle even tlie 
necessity for the changes that I have suggested, and I hive iheieforc 
decided that it is my duty, in the interests of the successful piosecution 
of the coming operations, to delay taking any furthci action as icgaids 
my position in the Wai Cabinet until the opciations aie at least well 
launched 

When the time airivcs I will revert to this matter 
It is, I am sure, unnecessary for me to add that in the meantime I 
shall do my utmost to assist you in every possible way and that I shall 
give you my most energetic support wherever and wjhcncvci I can 
P S I have shown tins letter to Anthony Eden and Clem Attlee, 
and have told the other members of the War Cabinet of the gcnci il 
line of my action 

My dear Stafford Cripps, 3 Oet 42 

I am sure that you aic light to withhold your resignation until the 
great operations upon which we have all agreed have been, as you say, 
at least well launched The discussions attending your departure from 
the Government could not fail at the present time to be harmful to the 
public interest and to the safety of British and American troops It 
would be very difficult for me to take part in them without saying 
something from which the enemy might draw conclusions On the 
other hand, you arc fully entitled to bring our differences to an issue 
at a later stage Meanwhile I thank you foi your assurance th it you 
will give me all possible help in the interval, and I shall ccitainlv 
rccipiocatc your aid and courtesy to the full 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

In the event Sir Stafford Cripps did not withdraw cntirclv 
from the Government Although he was no longer willing to 
accept the full responsibilities entailed by mcmbciship of the Wai 
Cabinet itself, I was anxious to find some other field of service 
withm the Government in which his talents and energies could 
continue to be used In Nov mber, when the battle in Africa 
was faiily launched, I prevailed upon him to take Mimstcrt*al 
charge of the Ministry of Aircraft Production, an ojfficc which be 
held with increasing skill and effectiveness until the end of the 
war I am glad to be able to acknowledge my sense of obhga- 
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tion to him for the loyal and efEcient service which he lendeied 
as a Pioduction Mmister during those three difficult years Else- 
where m this book I have said that an exalted blooding ovci the 
work of others is only too often the lot of a Mimster without 
departmental duties For a man of his keen mtellect, as yet un- 
tempered by admmistrative experience, his exalted ideals, and his 
skill m theoretical exposition, tins form of activity held a strong 
though dangerous appeal His great intellectual energy needed 
to be harnessed to a more practical task, and the success which he 
achieved as Mmister of Aircraft Pioduction, no less than the sense 
of frustration which he suffered as Lord Privy Seal, only deepens 
my regret that he should have dechned my oiigmal proposal that 
he should join the Government in the first mstance as Ministei of 
Supply 

ic ic ic 

It will be convenient if at this point, in defiance of chronology, 
I complete this part of my story by recordmg the other Cabmet 
changes which became necessary at the end of November I had 
long felt the need to have a Mimster resident m Washmgton to 
handle the numerous supply problems which arose with the 
Umted States Admmistration and could best be settled at a 
Mmisterial level Colonel J J Llewelhn readily agreed to make 
way for Sir Stafford Cnpps at theMimstry of Aircraft Production 
and to assume instead this responsible idle m Washmgton 
Viscount Cranbome, who had a heavy task as Leader of the 
House of Lords, accepted the office of Lord Privy Seal and sur- 
rendered his departmental duties at the Colonial Office to Colonel 
Oliver Stanley, who was wilhng at this time to abandon his 
military woik and to resume Mmisteiial office Mr Anthony 
Eden agreed to add to his duties as Foieign Secretary the task of 
leading the House of Commons 

Sii Stafford Cripps’s transfer to the Mmistry of Aircraft 
Pioduction left a vacancy m the War Cabmet, which was filled 
by Ml Herbert Moirison As Home Secretary and Minister of 
Home Secuiity he had used his great admmistiative abihty to 
advantage in adapting our Civil Service orgamsation to meet the 
varying challenges of 1940 and 1941, now he had rathci more 
tunc in which to deploy his political agihty My War Cabinet 
colleagues -weie glad to have his assistance in then councils 
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Amid these internal political sticsscs I found some relief in 
examining the proposals which the Foreign Office were elaborat- 
ing, in consultation with the State Dcpaitment in Washington, 
on the future of woild government after the war The Foieign 
Secietary circulated to the War Cabinet m Octobci an mipoitaut 
document on this subject entitled “The Four-Powci Plan”, undci 
which the supreme direction would have come from a council 
composed of Gicat Biitam, the United States, Russia, and China 
I am glad that I found stiength to put my own opinions on 
record m the following niniute 

Prime Munster to Foreign Stcretary 21 Oct 42 

In spite of the pressure of events, I will endeavour to write a reply 
It sounds very simple to pick out these four Big Powers We cannot 
however tell what sort of a Russia and what kind of Russnn demands 
we shall have to face A little later on it may be possible As to Cluna, 
I cannot regard the Chungkmg Government as representing a great 
world-Power Certainly there would be a faggot vote on the side of the 
United States m any attempt to hquidate the British overseas Empiic 

2 I must admit that my thoughts rest piimarily in Europe — the 
revival of the glory of Europe, the parent continent of the modern 
nations and of civilisation It would be a measureless disaster if Russian 
barbarism overlaid the culture and independence of the ancient States 
of Europe Hard as it is to say now, I trust that the European family 
may act unitedly as one under a Council of Europe I look forward 
to a United States of Europe m which the barriers between the nations 
will be greatly minimised and unrestricted travel will be possible I 
hope to see the economy of Europe studied as a whole I hope to sec 
a Council consisting of perhaps ten umts, including the former Great 
Powers, with several confederations — Scandinavian, Danubian, Balkan, 
etc — ^which would possess an international pohee and be charged with 
keeping Prussia disarmed Of course we shall have to work with the 
Americans in many ways, and in^the greatest ways, but Europe is our 
prime care, and we certainly do not wish to be shut up with the 
Russians and the Clnnese when Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, Dutch, 
Belgians, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Poles, Czechs, and Turks will have 
their burning questions, their desire for our aid, and their very great 
power of making their voices heard It would be easy to dilate upon 
these themes Unhappily the war has prior claims on your attention 
and on mme 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Thus we approached the great mihtary chmax upon which all 
was to be staked 
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SOVIET “THANK YOU” 


Vehement Resolves to Help Russia - Anglo-Ameucan Air Support 
on Then Southern Flank Opeiatwn “Velvet” - The President Agrees 
- Hopes of Renewing the Arctic Convoys after “Torch” - My Tele- 
gram to Stalin, September 6 - My Further Efforts for Operation 
“Jupiter” - Need to Inform Stalin of the Suspension of the Aictic 
Convoys - Correspondence with the Piesident - The Peril in the 
Caucasus My Confidence - The Treatment of Our Merchant Seamen 
at Archangel and Murmansk - Molotov at His Worst - The President’s 
Telegiam to Me of October 5 About Helping Russia - Stalin’s Tele- 
gtam of October $ - My Comments to the President, October 7 -I 
Outline the “Velvet” Plan to Stalin — His “Thank You” — Soviet 
Suspicions and Propaganda - The Magnificent Struggle of the Russian 
Armies - Geiman Failure to Reach the Oilfields - The Lure of Stalin- 
grad - Hitler Dismisses Haider - The Vast Russian Counter-stroke - 
The Pincers Meet, November 33 - Doom of the Sixth German Army 


J RETURNED from Moscow with new resolve to aid Russia 
I to the very limits of our power It was clear that the commg 
J. winter campaign would be the supreme crisis of the struggle m 
the East, that the Russian southern flank m the Don and the 
Caucasus regions were to be the theatre, and the oilfields of Baku 
and the domination of the Caspian area the immediate German 
goal I had been impressed by Stalin’s solid confidence that he 
would win, and knew fiom what he had told me at the Kremlin 
that he planned some tremendous counter-stroke There was 
little enough that we could do to sway tins gigantic conflict We 
must send supplies at all costs by every route to the Russian 
armies We must maintain the Arctic convoys and develop the 
Tians-Pcrsian lailway The only direct mihtary help we could 
give was to place a strong Anglo-American Air Force m tlie 
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Caspian area Even this must wait for its fulfilment till victory 
was gamed in the Western Desert Meanwhile all preparations 
foi it would go forward, under the name of Operation '‘Velvet’' 
As soon as I got home I presented the project formally to the 
President 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 30 Aug 42 

The pioject of placing on the southern flank of the Russian armies 
a Biitish and presently American Air Foice must be viewed as a long- 
term pohey m our co-opcration with Russia and for the defence of 
the Persian oilfields The mam reasons appeal to be 

{a) to stiengthen the Russian aii-powei generally, 

[h) to form the advance shield of all our mterests 111 Persia and 
Abadan, 

(r) foi moial effect of comradeship with the Russians, winch 
will be out of all proportion to the forces employed, and 
(d) because this is no dispersion of forces, but a greater concen- 
tration on the supreme Allied Air Foice target, namely, wear- 
ing down the German Air Force by daily fighting contact 

2 Following on the various references to this subject which occur 
m our correspondence, and to the favour with which you have viewed 
It in principle, I have committed His Majesty’s Government m my 
talks with Stalin to the general pohey and have stated that you also 
took a great interest in the matter I now submit, Mr President, a 
formal draft, on which you may feel disposed to give me your 
decision 

(1) The proposal is to establish in Tians-Caucasia an Anglo- 
American Air Force to assist the Russian land and air forces m hold- 
ing the hne of the Caucasus mountains and the Black Sea coast The 
necessary air forces would be withdrawn from Egypt as soon as 
the situation m the Western Desert is such that they can be spared 
from that front, and could be concentrated in the Baku-Batum aie i 
in about two months from that time 

(u) This proposal has already been offered m general terms to 
Premier Stahn, who accepted it gratefully and indicated that the 
details of the plan should receive further study In discussion be- 
tween the C I G S , Air Marshal Tedder, and Marshal Voroshilov it 
was agreed that combined planmng and preparation should start at 
once, and the suggestion put that Alhed air icprcscntativcs should 
go to Moscow for this purpose 

3 Subject to American agreement, the force envisaged would com- 
prise the following units eight short-range fighter squadrons, one 
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long-range fighter squadron, tluee light bomber squadrons, two 
medium bomber squadrons, one United States heavy bombardment 
group, and possibly, later, one general reconnaissance squadron 

4 Owing to the extreme difficulties which the lack of good ground 
communications will impose on the maintenance of this force, ample 
air transport will be essential for its maintenance One United States 
transport gioup of approximately fifty aircraft is considered the 
minimum necessary for this purpose 

Thus the American contribution suggested is one heavy bom- 
bardment group now in Egypt and one transport group, which is not 
at piesent available m the Middle East The former will require an 
adequate flow of aircraft and trained crews to meet attrition In addi- 
tion It is of the utmost importance that every effort should be made to 
ensuie that at least the aircraft and air crews, both first-hne and replace- 
ments, together with mimmum maintenance parties of the Umted 
States Pursuit and Medium Bomber groups scheduled for the Middle 
East, should be operationally fit in Egypt by the dates agreed Even 
if Rommel is driven out of Cyienaica the air defence of Egypt and 
out long hnc of commumcations in the Western Desert will be a heavy 
commitment It is also vitally important that the R A F allocations 
of American fighteis for Egypt be fully and promptly supphed, since 
we must expect a high rate of attiition m the Caucasus aiea, not onlv 
in air fighting, but on account of the poor communications and lack 
of adequate repair facilities in that area 

6 The force will have to rely for tlic protection of its bases and hne of 
communications mamly on the Russian forces, but wc should be pre- 
pared to send hght anti-aircraft units for the defence of aerodromes Wc 
might also have to send some engineer units for work on aerodromes 

7 It is important that the ground echelon of the force should be 
kept as small as possible consistent with the effective operation of the 
aiicnft, since it cm only be concentrated and maintained rt the expense 
of Russian supplies through the Persian Gulf route The interference 
with these supphes should not be serious The concentration of the 
force will involve a movement on the rail and sea commumcations 
bctv/cen Iraq and the Caucasus of the order of 12,000 personnel, 2,000 
\ clucks, ind 4,000 tons of stores Its subsequent maintenance, on the 
assumption that petrol and lubricants can be supplied by the Russians, 
sliould not exceed 200 tons a day, of which a substantial proportion 
should be hfted by air 

8 The force will operate under the strategic control of the Russian 
High Command, but will remain a homogeneous Alhed force under 
a British air officer, with the right of appeal to his own Government 

9 The foregoing should constitute the basis of instructions to a 
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mission consisting of Biitisli and Amcncin An Fouc ofliicrs, v,ho 
should be dispatched forthwith to Riissu to nudcrtikc tlic necessary 
planning reconnaissance and piactical pieparations in combination 
with the Russians It is urgently important that this be put in hind 
without delay 

The President, who was at this time engaged in the Congics- 
sional elections, rephed briefly 

Piestdent to Pitme Mmistei 3 1 Aug 43 

I will let you know by Tuesday in regard to your tclegnm I am 
in full accord with desirability of it, and will make every cffoit to 
dovetail it into the other operations 

Also we are working on the Persian railway problem, and I will 
advise you 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

1 was most anxious that everything m oui powei should be 
done to send convoys to Stalin 

Prime Miimter to FirU Sea Lord 26 Aug 42 

It IS tiue that no one can tell how far an enterprise like “Torch”, 
once begun, will carry us Nevertheless we should now make plans 
to resume the P Q convoys late in October or the beginning ot 
November It may be that losses in “Torch”, or great and hopeful 
developments there, will force or induce us to concentrate all our 
efforts in the Mediterranean But the lesults of battle explain themselves 
and we have to accept them 

2 Although I indicated in my conversations with Stahn, and it is 
upon the record that “Torch” would affect the P Q s, I think it would 
be a great mistake at tins crisis to send him news winch amounts to the 
fact that he will get nothing more after the Septembci convoy this ytxi 
We should therefore get the utmost help we can from the Preside lU, 
and push ahead with plans for the P Q s until or unless we uc midt 
to give them up by mam force I still think means may be found to 
run them If not, there will be overwhelming leasons for not doing si > 

At the bcgmnmg of September a fuithcr Arctic ce>nvoy sailed 
Its adventures have been described in an earlier chapter ^ I in- 
formed Stalin of this movement 

Prime Miini>tcr to Premier Stahn 6 Sept 42 

Convoy P Q 18, with forty ships, has started As we c uinot send 
oui heavy ships witlnn range of enemy shore-based aircraft, wc arc 
providing a powerful destroyer striking force, which will be used 
* Chapter XV 
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ag'^mst the enemy's surface ships should they attack us east of Bear 
Island Wc are also mcluding in the convoy escort, to assist in protect- 
ing It against air attack, an auxiliary anciaft-carrier just completed 
Further, we are placing a strong hne of submarine patrols between 
the convoy and the German bases The risk of an attack by German 
surface ships still however remains serious This danger can only be 
effectively warded off by providmg m the Barents Sea air striking 
forces of such strength that the Germans will not iisk their heavy ships 
any more than we will risk ours in that area For reconnaissance we 
are providing eight Catahna flying-boats and three Photogiaphic 
Reconnaissance Unit Spitfires to operate from North Russia To 
increase the scale of air attack we have sent thirty-two torpedo-carrying 
aircraft, which have suffered loss on the way, though we hope that at 
least twenty-four will be available for operation These, with the 
nineteen bombers, the ten torpedo-carrying aircraft, the forty-two 
short-range and forty-three long-range fighters which we understand 
you are providmg, will almost certamly not be enough to act as a final 
deterrent What is needed is more long-range bombers We quite 
understand that the immense pressure put upon you on the mam hne 
of battle makes it difficult to supply any more Russian Army long- 
range bombers, but we must stress the great importance of this convoy, 
m which we are using seventy-seven warships, requirmg to take in 
15,000 tons of fuel durmg the operation If you can transfer more 
long-range bombers to the north temporarily, please do so It is most 
needful for our common interests 

2 Rommel's attach m Egypt has been sharply rebuffed, and I have 
good hopes we may reach a favourable decision there during the 
present month 

3 The operation “Torch", though set back about three weeks 
beyond the earhest date I mentioned to you, is on, full blast 

4 I am awaiting the President's answer to definite proposals I have 
made Inm for bringing a British-American air contmgent into action 
during the winter on your southern flank He agrees m principle, and 
I am expecting to receive his plans in detail I will then cable you 
again Meanwhile I hope that planning with regard to airfields and 
communications may proceed as was agreed, subject to your approval, 
by your officers while I was in Moscow For this purpose we are 
anxious to send Staff oflficcis from Egypt to Moscow, in the first 
instance, as soon as you arc ready for us to do so 

5 Wc arc watching with lively admiration the continued magnifi- 
cent resistance of the Russian aimies The German losses are certamly 
heavy and winter is diawing nearer I shall give, when I addicss the 
House of Commons on Tuesday, an account of my visit to Moscow, 
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of which I rctim most plcising mcmoncs, in what I hope you will 
regal d as agitcxblc terms 

6 Please give my good wishes to Molotov and thank Inm foi his 
coiigiatuLitious on my safe ictuin May God prosper all oiu iindci- 
takmgs 

Prcfutc} Stahl to Premier Chnrchtll 8 Sept ^2 

I leccived your message on September 7 I imdeistind ill- 
impoitance of safe aiiival of convoy PQiS m Soviet Union and 
necessity of tikmg measures for its dele nee Difficult as it is foi us to 
tiansfer at the present moment an additional numbci of long-iangc 
bombers for tins task, we have decided to do so To-day oidcrs have 
been given to send additional long-range bombcis for the purpose 
mentioned by you 

I wish you success in the outcome of operations against Rommel in 
Egypt, and also full success in Operation “Torch” 

The heavy losses suffered by the Arctic convoys, including twelve 
ships in P Q 18, the deteriorating position m the Atlantic, and 
the increased demands upon our shippmg for '‘Torch'' foi cod us 
to consider whether or not we could keep up these sailings on the 
Northern loute to Russia I had already warned the President of 
this 

President to Former Naval Person 16 Sept 42 

We are prepared to take over the Persian railway, and all plans arc 
now being developed We arc exammmg closely the Anglo-American 
Air Force m Southern Russia, and I hope to have word for you very 
soon in regard to this I fully appreciate the importance of Stalin 
knowing that we mean business If the decision is against sending 
further convoys I will of course do everything I can with Stalin 

The urgency of this question of convoys lay behind the in- 
creased attention which I now gave to the "Jupiter" project The 
leader will icmembcr that I had asked General McNaughton, 
the Canadian Commandcr-in-Chicf m England, to report on 
this plan On September 16 I commented upon his paper to the 
Chiefs of Staff 

Prime Minister to General Ismay,for COS Committee 16 Sept 42 
Operation “Jupiter”* 

To keep contact with Russia and to keep the Russian armies 
equipped and ui the field by a continued stream of supphes must be 

* See p 309 
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considcicd one of the three or four most important vital objects before 
us For this the gieatest sacrifices and exertions must be made by the 
Allies The total defeat of Russia or the reduction of that country to 
a mmor mihtaiy factor would let the whole mass of the Geiman 
armies loose upon us The President has stated that he regal ds the 
maintenance of the P Q convoys as an operation of equal magnitude 
with “Torch”, although he is leady to skip one or perhaps two for the 
sake of “Torch” 

2 The alternatwe before us is thciefore 

(a) to go on with the P Q convoys (perhaps missing one or 
two) m addition to “Torch” and all it imphes, all thiough 
1943 Indeed, the scale of the convoys must be mcieascd 
The Russians have been solemnly promised larger quotas, 
and they will become more dependent on imported arms as 
their own territory is reduced by enemy invasion, or 
(h) to clear the Germans out of the north of Norway by some 
form of the operation “Jupiter” 

'When we consider the losses attendant on the sendmg of these 
convoys, that they have to take place at least thiee times m every two 
months, and the grievous consequences of our announcmg, on the 
other hand, that we can send no more, it may well be that “Jupiter”, 
with all Its cost and risk, will be found not only necessary but cheapest 
in the long run 

3 I have now read the McNaughton report, which certamly does 
not eri on the side of underrating the difficulties before us Making 
allowances foi tins, the McNaughton report can be taken as a basis for 
further discussions 

4 When the winter comes the Russians must take the offensive 
against the German lines Here m the North is-^s good a place as any, 
and, having regard to then vital need of Alhed mumtions, I have no 
doubt, after my conversations with Premier Stahn, that they not only 
will resist attacks upon the Muimansk and Archangel railways, but 
also would be willing to set on foot a heavy offensive towards Petsamo 
At any rate, before dogmatising about it we must find out what they 
would be prepared to do I am assuming however that they would 
not only bring enough forces to the North to attack the enemy, as 
pioposcd by General McNaughton, but also would if necessary under- 
take part of the landings themselves 

5 The fitting of Operation “Jupiter” into our war plans can only 
be considered in relxtion to “Torch” We cannot yet judge what 
“Torch” will involve If the French come over to us the whole of 
the “Torch” area may be foimcd up against Germany m a week, or 
even a night If this were so, we should have harbours with proper 
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defences, niificlds, eight or nine French divisions, a certnn imount of 
iir, md pci hips the French fleet m Toulon In this cise the Bntish 
troops could be railed rapidly through to attack Tripoli from the west 
There is no question of the Geimans being able in the time mentioned 
— a foi might, 01 even a month — to mount and launch a he ivy ittick 
They have not got, above ill, the an force to spire We must expect 
that very heivy operations in Egypt ind Libya will have been already 
in progress Therefore, I think, if things go well for us on the Noith 
African shore, it may be that i laige number of assault ships and t ink- 
landing craft will be free to go north for “Jupiter’" To these would 
be added all the additions to our tank-landing force and assault ships, 
over and above those assigned to “Torch”, which were coming into 
Britain under “Bolero” for the purposes of “Round-up” It is no use 
saymg the Americans have cancelled all this, because we have not yet 
given them the reasons against such improvident action I am sure I 
can claim fioni the United States for the purposes of “Jupiter” all the 
craft which were being prepared under “Bolero” for an April “Round- 
up”, or at any late enough of them I admit the escorts are the 
pinch 

6 On the other hand, if the French fight the Americans in “Torch” 
and ask the Germans to come and help them, and the Germans come, 
or the Spaniards turn against us and we have to fight neck or notliing 
m the “Torch” area, naturally m that case “Jupiter” does not have to 
be argued about 

7 I have no doubt we could have a couple of Arctic-trained 
American divisions, and with the Canadian Corps, and also several 
Russian divisions, apart from the Russian offensive, we could get 
together quite enough forces to conquer the “Jupiter” area But if wc 
don’t make preparations, not mere paper plans, now (whiA, anyhow, 
may come in for 1943-44), order the equipment, tram the troops, etc , 
we are not even going to have the option 

8 It follows that if “Jupiter” as well as “Torch” should get going 
there could be no “Round-up” till 1944 This is already the United 
States view But “Torch” by itself is no substitute for “Round-up” 

I thought It wise to present this plan to Stalin, and proposed 
sending McNaughton himself to cxplam it to the Russian High 
Command It was also neccssaiy to make clear to Stalin tliat 
whcieas we were picpared to consider an operation on the lines 
of “Jupiter”, the commitments of “Torch” would incvitibl) lead 
to a temporary reduction m the scale of supplies to Russia, and 
that another convoy on the scale of P Q 18 was out of die ques- 
tion On September 22 I telegraphed to the President as follows 
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Former Naval Person fo President Roosevelt 22 Sept 42 

Following IS text of telegram which I wish to send to Stalin 

“i As I told you in Moscow, we are convinced that the most 
effective contribution that we and the United States can make in 1942 
to the defeat of Geimany is to launch ‘Torch’ at the eaihest possible 
date 

“2 The date which has now been finally fixed with the President 
IS eaily in November 

“3 The effect of ‘Torch’ must be either (a) to oblige the Geimans 
to divert an and land forces to counter our move, or (h) to compel 
them to accept the new position created by the success of ‘Torch’, 
which would then create a further diversion by the threat of attack 
against Sicily and the South of Europe 

“4 The considerable success of the last convoy operation was 
achieved only because no less than seventy-seven warships were em- 
ployed in the opeiation Protection on anythmg like this scale will be 
impossible until the end of the year, when the naval escorts which 
must now assemble for ‘Torch’ can agam be made available m Northern 
waters 

“5 In the meanwhile we are trymg to find means of sending you 
supphes on a reduced scale by the Northern route duiing the rest of 

1942 

“6 We intend to resume the full flow of supphes from January 

1943 

“7 In order to reduce losses of merchant ships by enemy action, 
and thus make the convoys in 1943 2s effective as possible, we are 
anxious to examme with you the possibihty of carrj^mg out Operation 
‘Jupiter’ during this winter 

‘‘8 I therefore suggest to you that I send to Moscow General 
McNaughton, Commander-in-Cluef of the Canadian Aimy, airiving 
in the early days of Octobci, so that he may discuss the matter fully 
with youi Staff He has already made a prehminary examination of 
tins question ” 

It was a disagreeable issue to face, and the President had not yet 
returned to Washington On September 27 1 icceivcd the follow- 
ing icply 

President to Prime Munster 27 Sept 42 

I agree with you that the realities of the situation requite us to give 
up P Q 19 While I think that is a tough blow for the Russians, I 
nevertheless think that the purposes for which the escoits arc to be 
used both as to time and place make that decision inevitable P Q 19 
however would not have sailed under any circumstances for another 
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ten cl lys, and I feel very strongly that wc should not notify the Russians 
until that time arrives and wc know with finality that the convoy will 
not go I can see nothing to be gamed by notifying Stalin sooner than 
IS necessary, and indeed much to be lost Furtlieimorc, I believe that 
within ten days we could come to a final conclusion rcgaiding the Air 
Force in Tiaiis-Caucasia, rcgaiding which Stalin should be notified at 
the o.ame time 

For sccuiity reasons I think it would be unwise to unloid any of the 
slnps at Iceland While it is true that wc arc short of shipping, we 
probably do not need those paiticular ships for "’Torch”, and I think 
wc had better make the sacrifice of letting the ships remain idle in 
Iceland rather than risk giving the enemy the information th it wc arc 
not runnmg the next convoy I believe that “Torch” should not be 
delayed a single day We are going to put eveiy thing into that enter- 
prise, and I have great hopes for it 
I will be back in Washmgton Thursday, and will cable you then 
icgarding the Air Force in the Caucasus and other matters I am having 
a great trip The training of our forces is fai advanced and their morale 
excellent Production is good, but must be better 

Former Naval Person to President 28 Sept 43 

Earhest date P Q 19 could have sailed is October 2 — t e , five days 
from date of your message of September 27 However, if you tlnnk 
well we can keep it, as if it really was sailing, till 7th or even later 
Bulk of the ships are in Scottish ports Agree it is most important to 
make a firm offer about Caucasus air support 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The situation in the Caucasus still caused anxiety, though I did 
not believe the Germans would leach Baku I had a standing bet 
on this with the C I G S , on which I used to chaff him weekly at 
Cabinet ‘^How is our bet going this week^” On the view taken 
of this depended whcthci Gcncial Wilson's Tenth Army in 
Pcisu should move forward 
All turned on tinimg 

Prime Minister to General hmay, for C O S Committee 28 Sept 42 
General Wilson s proposals for taking up advanced positions in 
Persia aie sound in principle and seem to be well worked out 
The price to be paid m cutting down Russian supplies is he ivy, and 
the moment when P Q 19 is cancelled is by no means the best foi 
notifymg the Russians The question is theieforc one ot tuning, and 
the answer depends upon the view taken of the German advance into 
the Caucasus hi the six weeks that have passed since the GIGS and 
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I were an Moscow the Caucasus situation has improved markedly 
Moic than forty of the sixty days for which Premier Stahn told me he 
would have to hold out have passed The Russian resistance has been 
most vigorous Then artillery still commands the borders of Novoros- 
sisk The intruders over the high passes made no headway Snow is 
falling on the Caucasian mountams The Grozny oilfield has not yet 
been taken The fortifications which the C I G S saw just begmnmg 
on the Caspian shore must now be much further advanced Personally 
I have always felt that the Russians would hold the hne of the Caucasus 
mountains until the spruig, and that Baku would not be taken tbs 
year I must admit that this view is temperamental rather than scien- 
tific Nevertheless we must all feel that thmgs have turned out better 
than many people expected 

2 In the light of the above, it would certainly seem that we could 
afford to wait for another fortmght before embarbng on the forward 
move of the Tenth Aimy By the middle of October it should be 
possible to see more clearly over the whole scene, and I suggest we 
wait until then before addressmg the Russians and the Americans on 
the subject of trans-Persian tomiages 

3 The President has now promised to give an answer, presumably 
favourable, about '‘Velvet’^ by October 7 A draft time-table should 
be prepared on the assumption that the answer is favourable I am 
not clear whether the twenty squadrons of “Velvet” involve all the 
aircraft, includmg the Army components, at the disposal of our Tenth 
Army They wdl certamly be in advance of it and a sbeld to it, and 
if tbngs go badly they will fall back on it It would be convement to 
have ^ the air imits set out on a table even before the President’s 
message is received 

4 It is not yet necessary or possible to make up our minds what to 
do with the Tenth Army if the German attack on Russia m 1942 
should present itself as a definite failure But tbs question will assume 
a greatci precision when we see how “Lightfoot” [the Desert offensive] 
and “Torch” go 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The Russians showed neither appreciation of our efforts nor 
understanding of our difficulties, and the following mmor mci- 
dent was a gloomy example of the state of our relations 

Prme Minister to M Molotov 27 Sept 42 

The Foreign Secretary tells me that he has sent you a message about 
the British Naval Hospital at Vaenga bemg ordered to close and go 
home I should be glad if you would look into the matter personally 
yourself Terrible cases of mutilation through frost-bite are now 
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arnvms; l)ack here, and I have to consider constantly the moi ilc of the 
incrchint scinicn, who have hitheito gone so willingly to man the 
merchant ships to Russia The British hospital unit was sent simply to 
help, and implied no reflection on Russian arrangements undei the 
piessurc of air bombardment, etc It is hard on men in hospital not to 
have nuises who speak their own language At any rate, I hope you 
will give me some sohd leason which I can give should the inattci be 
raised m Parhament, as it veiy likely will be 

This was all I got 

M Molotov to Prime Minister 2 Oct 42 

In my letter to Mi Eden I asked him to acquaint you, Mr Prime 
Minister, with the contents of my reply on the question of the British 
medical personnel in Aichangel and Vaenga [Murmansk] I tlnnk that 
if you glance at the memorandum of the Soviet Foreign Office of 
August 27 and my letter of September 12 addressed to the British 
Ambassador you will have the full information on the matter and will 
be in a position to draw the necessary conclusions as to the real state 
of affairs, particularly in regaid to certam irregularities in the actions 
of the respective British naval authoiities 

This giimace is a good example of how official jargon can be 
used to destroy any kmd of human contact, or even thought 
Itself 

★ ★ ilk- ★ ★ 

On October 5 I received the President’s comments upon my 
proposed message of September 22 to Stalm 

Piesident to Prime Minister 5 Oct 42 

I have gone over carefully your proposed message to Stilm of 
September 22 

I feel very strongly that we should make a firm commitment to 
put an Air Force 111 the Caucasus, and that that opci ition should not 
be contingent on any other 

The Russian front is to-diy our greatest reliance, and wc simply 
must find a diiect manuci in wlueh to help them other thin our 
diminishing supplies We shall on our part undertake to rephet m the 
Middle East all of oui own pluics which arc transfcired, ind assist 
you m every way possible with your own air problems in the Middle 
East 

So fu as P Q 19 is concerned, I feel most strongly tint we should 
not tell Stalin that the convoy will not sail After talk with Admiral 
Kuig I would like to urge that a different technique be employed, in 
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which evasion and dispersion are the guiding factors Thus let P Q rp 
sail in successive groups, comprising the fastest ships now loaded and 
loading for Russia These groups would comprise two or three ships 
each, supported by two or three escorts, and sail at twenty-four- to 
forty-cight-hour intervals They might have to go without the full 
naval covermg support that would protect the convoy from the * 
Tirpttz or heavy cruisers, but that must simply be a risk that we have 
to take We know that so far as air attack is concerned the weather 
would in all probability not be against us every day and that the 
longer nights will be of help 

I bcheve we would stand a good chance of getting as high a pro- 
portion of the ships through as we did with P Q i8 Under any 
circumstances I tlnnk it is better that we take this risk than endanger 
our whole relations with Russia at this time I know that you and 
Pound wiU give this proposal of nune every consideration I should 
tell you that our Ambassador [Admiral Standley] has asked to come 
home to dehver m person a very important message, and I have some 
fears as to what that message might be 

About “Velvet” the President proposed that I should send the 
following to Stahn 

You will recall our conversation about puttmg a British-American 
Air Force m the Caucasus I have examined this matter with the 
President, and we have determmed to move to accomphsh this without 
delay I will let you know the extent of the Air Force that we can 
make available, and our plans for buildmg the force up durmg succeed- 
ing months 

He ended 

Please let me know when you send [your] message to Stahn, and 
I will immediately send him a similar message, but I am certain both 
our messages should be so phrased as to leave a good taste in his mouth 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Throughout the followmg weeks discussions contmued be- 
tween myself and the President upon the possibihties of Operation 
“Velvet” and ways and means of mamtaimng the Arctic convoys 
On October 5, after nearly a month’s silence, I received through 
M Maisky the followmg telegram fiom Stahn 

r 5 Oct 42 

I have to inform you that the situation in the Stahngrad area has 
deteriorated since the beginning of September The Germans were 
able to concentrate m this area great reserves of aviation, and in this 
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way minaged to secure supctionty in the iir lu the ritio of two to 
one Wc have not enough fighters for the piotcetion of oui forces 
from the air Even the bravest troops arc helpless if they lick air 
protection We more particularly rcqmrc Spitfires and Air-Cobns 
I told about all that in great detail to Mr Wendell Willkic 

2 The slnps with arms arrived at Archangel and arc being unloaded 
This is a great help In view however of the scarcity of tonnage wc 
would be prepared temporarily to forgo some forms of assistance, and 
111 this way secure the mcreased number of the fighter aircraft 

3 The mformation of your Intelhgcncc to the effect that Germany 
manufactures not more than 1,300 combat machines a month is not 
confirmed by our sources According to our information, the German 
aircraft works, together with the works m the occupied countries 
engaged in the makmg of aircraft parts, are produemg not less than 
2,500 combat machines a month 

1 passed this to the President, with the followmg comments 

Former Naval Person to Piesident Roosevelt 7 Oct 42 

There is no possibility of letting P Q 19 sail in successive groups 
with reduced escorts as you suggest Neither can the fact that the 
convoy is not saihng be concealed from the Russians any longer 
Maisky is already aware of the position, though not officially informed, 
and I expect he has let Stalin know the general prospect We arc 
preparmg ten ships to sail mdividually during the October dark* 
They are all British ships, for which the crews will have to voluntcci, 
the dangers bemg ternble, and their sole hope if sunk far from help 
being Aictic do dung and such heating arrangements as can be placed 
m the hfeboats Absolutely nothing else is possible unless you arc able 
to help by providmg some American slnps for independent sailing 
after November 9, should experience have proved that the chances 
arc sufficiently good 

2 I behevc that the blunt truth is best with Stahn, but that there 
has been advantage in the delay of a fortnight 111 telling him, which 
you proposed 1 feci strongly that he should be told now 

3 With regard to ‘Velvet’', notinng can move bcfoic the battle in 
Egypt There is the danger that die Germans will pull their Air borce 
off Russia and turn it on to Egypt There is also the prob ibihty tliat 
tliey will be forced anyway to turn a large proportion on to ‘Torch’^ 

But, although we cannot be definite about an early date, it seems to 
me diat wc could be more definite as to the composition of the force 
We have for weeks had the exact composition of the twenty sq^uadrons 
planned out, subject to your concurrence and help I slioula like to 

^ Thirteen ii3crcliant ships sailed mdtpendendy to Russia at tins tune live arrived 
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state the actual detail of the foicc and the time required for it to move 
and come into action 

4 1 am puzzled to know what message Admiral Standle)^ is bringing 
home to you, but I cannot believe it threatens a separate peace So far 
the Russian campaign has been very adverse to Hitler, and though 
they are angry with us both they are by no means in despair 

5 If therefore we offer “Velvet” as now defined, plus increased 
airciaft deliveries and the individual ships on the P Q route, I trust 
tins will be sufficient to bridge the gap before “Torch” opens 

On October 9 I telegiaphed Stalm, outhmng the ‘‘Velvet ’ plan 

Prime Ministei to Premier Stalin 9 Oct 4.2 

We shall attack in Egypt towards the end of tins month, and 
“Torch” will begin early m November The effect of these operations 
must be either 

(a) to oblige the Geimans to send air and land forces to counter 
our move, or 

(b) to compel them to accept the new position created by our 
success, which would then cieate a diversion by the threat of 
attack agamst Sicily and the South of Europe 

2 Our attack m Egypt will be m good force “Torch” will be a 
heavy operation, m winch, 111 addition to the United States Navy, 
240 British warships and more than half a imllion men will be engaged 
This IS all rolling foiward irrevocably 

3 The President and I are anxious to put an Anglo-American Air 
Force on youi southern flank and operate it under the strategic control 
of the Soviet High Command Orders have been issued by us to 
assemble tins force and take their station so that they would be avail- 
able for combat early in the New Year Most of this force will come 
from Egypt as soon as they can be disengaged from the battle there — 
which wc believe will be successful on our part 

4 In the letter which M Maisky dehvered to me on October 5 you 
asked for a great increase m fightei aircraft supphed to Russia by this 
eountry and the United States We will send you as soon as possible, 
by the Persian Gulf route, 150 Spitfires, with the equivalent of fifty 
moic m the form of spares, to be sent as they become available, as a 
special reinforcement, winch we cannot repeat This special reinfoi ce- 
ment IS ovci and above the protocol supplies by the Northern route so 
far as it can be used President Roosevelt will cable separately about 
the United States contribution 

5 I was greatly reheved that so large a proportion of the last convoy 
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reached Archangel safely This success was achieved only Iccuisc no 
less than seventy-seven warships were employed on the opciation 
Naval piotcction will be impossible until our impending opci inon> 
arc completed As the necessary escorts arc withdnwn from “ I orch” 
they can again be made available in Northern waters 

6 Nevertheless we intend in the meanwhile to do our best to scud 
you supphes by the Northern loutc by means of ships sulci inde- 
pendently instead of m escorted convoys Arrangements have been 
made to sail slnps from Iceland during the moonless period Ociobei 28- 
November 8 Ten of ours arc picparing in addition to what the 
Americans will do The ships will sail singly, at about 200 -milc 
intervals, with occasional larger gaps, and rely on evasion and dis- 
persion 

7 We hope to resume the flow of supphes m strongly escorted 
convoys from January 1943 

8 It would of course greatly help both you and us if the Germans 
could be denied the use of airfields in Northern Norway If your 
staffs could make a good plan the President and I would at once 
examine the possibihty of co-operating up to the hmit of our ability 

The President took similar steps 

President to Pi me Minister 9 Oct 42 

I am sending the foUowmg message to Premier Stahn to-day 

“The Prime Mmister has sent me copy of his message to you We 
are going to move as rapidly as possible to place an Air Force undci 
your stiategic command in the Caucasus I am now trying to find 
additional planes for you immediately, and will advise you soon I am 
also trymg to arrange to have some of our merchant ships transfcricd 
to your flag to increase your flow of materials in the Piufic I have 
just ordered an automobile tyre plant to be made avnlablc to you 
We are sending very substantial reinforcements to the Persnn Gulf to 
increase the flow of supphes over the route, and are confident that this 
can be done We are sending a large number of engines and other 
equipment as well as personnel I am confident that our contemplated 
operation will be successful Everyone in America is thrilled by the 
gallant defence of Stalingrad, and we arc confident tliat it will succeed 
Roosevelt 

On October 13 I received a commumcation fiom Stahn It 
was ncithci informative not helpful 

Premier Stahn to Prime Minister 1 3 Oct 42 

I received your message of October 9 Thank you 

^ ^ ^ -f 
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The atmospheie was heavily charged with suspicion The 
Moscow Press made great and belated play with the Hess episode 
On October 15 Molotov made a public speech demanding the 
immediate trial of Hess as a war criminal by an international 
tiibunal On October 27 a leadmg Soviet publicist m a lectuie 
denounced “the machinations of Lady Astor and the ‘Chveden 
Set’ ”, who were alleged to be working for a separate peace 

None of this stuff affected m any way the views or feelings of 
the President or myself We were domg our best On October 27 
I minuted to the Foreign Secretary 

1 am sure it would be a gieat mistake to lun after the Russians in 
their present mood, and still more to run around with them chasing a 
clnmera By all means let the Lord Privy Seal [Sir Stafford Cripps] 
focus and refresh m our minds the Hess story When it is ready the 
Cabinet can consider whether the facts should be imparted to the 
Russian Government I assure you the only thing that will do any 
good is fighting hard and wmnmg victories A great deal of fighting 
IS now going on, and more is to come Should success crown our 
efforts you will find we shall be in a very different position Mean- 
while I should treat the Russians coolly, not gettmg excited about the 
lies they tell, but going steadily on with our task You must remember 
the Bolsheviks have undermined so many powerful Governments by 
lying, machine-made propaganda, and they probably tlnnk they make 
some impression on us by these methods 

2 I am awaitmg the President’s answer to my query about whether 
he has heaid from Stahn m reply to his and my telegrams As soon as 
I hear I will draft a telegram to Stalin myself It will be quite short, 
askmg if Ins “Thank you” was m reply to my long telegram, and if so 
what steps docs he propose to take about the twenty squadrons on the 
southern flank, anytlnng additional about the Spitfires which we are 
sendmg, and the ships winch are to slip through, one by one, m the 
dark period Now that Tnpttz has gone south to Trondheim it may 
be possible after the first part of “Torch” is over to reconsider the 
convoy question, but the pioblcm will still be escort craft 

At the same time the President sent me the followmg telegram 

Prendeni to Prime Minister 2<8 Oct 42 

I am not unduly disturbed about our respective responses or lack of 
1 espouses from Moscow I have decided they do not use speech for 
the same purposes as we do 

I had not heard of any difficulty at oui end about airangemeiits for 
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landing-fields on the Russian southern flank, but I shall explore that 
from niy end at once 

I feel very sure the Russians arc going to hold this wintei, and that 
we should proceed vigorously with our plans both to supply them uid 
to set up an Air Foice to fight with them I want us to be ible to say 
to Ml Stahn that we have cairicd out our obligations one hundred 
per cent 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The strains and sti esses of the wmtei months were to be iclicvcd 
by Alamem and “Torch” and the great Russian victoiy at Stalm- 
grad In the Arctic a brilliant operation was, before the end of the 
year, to carry a convoy safely through In retrospect it seems as if 
Soviet behaviour was in part due to the feeling that if they could 
survive the wmter they could reject any direct mihtaiy aid fiom 
the West, which they regarded as an mfcctmg contact and as a 
blow to their prestige I feel we at least deserve credit for our 
patience in the face of ceaseless affront from a Government 
which had been hoping to work with Hitler, until it was assaulted 
and almost destroyed by him 

This IS however the pomt at which to tell, all too briefly, the 
tale of the magnificent struggle and decisive victory of the Russian 
armies 

In order to free the way for the south-easterly drive to the 
Caucasus Rostov had to be taken and the Russians clcii cd from 
within the bend of the Lower Don The first thrusts, on May 28, 
were from north of Kursk and Byclgoiod By July 7 the formei 
had reached the outskirts of Rostov, but could not capture it 
The long defensive flank from Orel to Voronezh was kft to be 
guarded largely by Hungarians, while the Genn<in 4th Pan/ci 
Army drove down the western bank of the Don A latei tin ust 
broke through the Russian defences before Izyum and joined the 
southerly drive Fmally, a third attack from Stalmo swept lound 
to reach the Lower Don above Rostov All this went very much 
according to plan, though not quite so swiftly as had been hoped 
Russian resistance was strong, but the several pcnetiations of 
their line by armoured and motorised troops enfoiccd a gcueial 
withdrawal, much harassed by the enemy, to behind the nven 
Don 
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After three weeks the first phase was virtually over and Hitler 
issued his orders for the next The Southern Army Group was 
now divided into Army Group A, commanded by List, and 
Army Group B, under Bock Hitler’s directive of July 23 gave 
them their tasks Army Group A was to capture the entire 
eastern shore of the Black Sea After the capture of the Maikop 
oilfields a mobile force was to take Grozny “Subsequently the 
Baku area is to be captuied by an advance along the Caspian Sea ” 
Army Group B, having established a defensive flank along the 
river Don, was to advance on Stalmgrad, “smash the enemy 
forces being assembled there, and occupy the city” Mobile 
forces weie to proceed down the Volga to Astrakhan 

Local operations by the Central Army Group were to take 
place m order to prevent the Russians withdrawmg troops from 
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that front, and in the north Leningrad was to be captured in caily 
September Foi this purpose Hitler oideied five divisions of the 
Eleventh Army, released by the capture of Sebastopol, to join 
the Northern Army Gioup, an improvident weakening of his 
major attack They arrived m time not to attack, but to defend 
a German line sagging under Russian assault 

The diivc of the German Ainiy Group A to reach the Caucasus 
had been led by Klcist’s Fust Panzer Aimy of fifteen divisions 
Once across the Don they made much headway against little 
opposition They reached Maikop on August 9, to find the oil- 
fields thoroughly destroyed Another column took Mozdok on 
August 25, but was held on the river Terek and failed to reach 
the Grozny oilfields Those of Baku, the greatest of them all, 
were still three hundred miles away On the shore of the Black 
Sea Novoiossisk was taken on September 10, and the Russian 
Black Sea Fleet, which had sheltered there when Sebastopol fell, 
sailed to Tuapse, where they remained Hitler’s orders to seize 
the whole of the Black Sea littoral could not be carried out In 
the centre the Germans reached the foothills of the Caucasus, 
but no faither Russian resistance, remforced by fiesh troops sent 
down by railway along the western shore of the Caspian, was 
everywhere firm Klcist, weakened by diversions for the Stalin- 
grad effort, struggled on till November He took Nalchik on 
Novembei 2 Wmter conditions then mtervened His bolt was 
shot 

On the front of German Army Group B worse than failure 
befell The lure of Stalmgrad fasemated Hitler, its very n line was 
a challenge The city was impoitant as a centre of industiy, and 
also as a strong point on the defensive flank protecting his main 
thrust to the Caucasus It became a magnet drawing to itself the 
supreme effort of the Geiman Army and An Force 

The deflection southward of the Fourth Panzer Army to help 
Army Group A to cross the Don also had serious consequences 
It delayed die diive on Stalingrad, and by the time this army 
turned east agam the Russian forces diat had wididrawn across 
the river were reoiginising Resistance grew daily stifl'ci It was 
not till September 15 diat, after heavy fighting between the Don 
and the Volga, the outskirts of Stalingrad were reached The 
battering-iam attacks of the next month made some pi ogress at 
the cost of terrible slaughtci Nothing could overcome the 
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Russians, fighting with passionate devotion amid the luins of 
their city 

The German generals, long uneasy, had good cause for their 
anxiety Aftci thice months of fighting the mam objectives of the 
campaign, the Caucasus, Stalmgiad, and Lemngiad, were still m 
Russian hands Casualties had been veiy heavy and leplacements 
insufficient Hitler, mstead of sending fresh contmgents forward 
to replace losses, was formmg them into new and imtrained 
divisions In mihtary opmion it was high time to call a halt, but 
“the Carpet-eatei” would not hsten At the end of Septembei 
Haider, Hitler’s Chief of Staff, finally resisted his master, and was 
dismissed Hitler scourged his arimes on 

By the middle of October the German position had markedly 
worsened The frontage of Army Gioup B stretched ovei 
seven hundred miles General Paulus’s Sixth Army had expended 
Its efforts at Stalingrad, and now lay exhausted with its flanks 
thinly protected by alhes of dubious quahty Wmter was near, 
when the Russians would surely make their counter-stroke If 
the Don front could not be held the safety of the armies on the 
Caucasus front would be undeimmed But Hitler would not 
countenance any suggestion of withdrawal On November 19 
the Russians dehvered their long and vahantly prepared encirchng 
assault, strikmg both north and south of Stalingrad upon the 
weakly defended German flanks Four days later the Russian 
pmcers met and the Sixth German Army was trapped between 
the Don and the Volga Paulus proposed to break out Hitler 
ordered him to hold his ground As the days passed his aimy 
was compressed mto an ever-lessenmg space On December 12, 
m bitter weather, the Germans made a desperate effort to 
break through the Russian cordon and reheve their besieged 
Sixth Army They failed Thereafter, though Paulus and his 
army held out foi seven more teriible weeks, their doom was 
certain 
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Preparations for the Desert Offensive - An Unwelcome Delay - 
General AlexanJcr s Jnstif cation -The Battle Date Dfaw:> Neai - 
Octohci 23, 1942 - Montgomery ^ Dispositions - Bombard'- 
ment by a Thousand Guns - General Assault - The Struggle Ebbs and 
Flows - Fruitful Thrust by the 9th Australian Division - Fierce 
Fighting of Octobet 27 and 28 ~ Report to the Dominions Prime 
Ministers - My Congratulations to the Commanders - British Casual- 
ties - Montgomery" s Final Plan Operation ''Supercharge"" - Forward 
Drive of the Australians - Rommel" s Front Pierced - Our Armour 
Pursues - Alexander" s Telegram of November 4 - Defeat and Destruc- 
tion of the Enemy - "Ring Out the Bells^"" - Old-fashioned Tactics - 
The Hinge Turns 


IN the weeks which followed the changes in command 
I planmng preparations and training went forward ceaselessly 
JL in Cairo and at the fiont The Eighth Army was strengthened 
to an extent never before possible The 51st and 44th Divisions 
had airivcd from home and become ‘‘desert-worthy” Oui 
strength m armoui rose to seven brigades of ovet a thousand 
tanks, nearly half of them Grants and Sheimans from the United 
States, we now had a two-to-onc superioiity in numbers and at 
least a balance of quality A poweiful and highly tiained artil- 
lery was for the fust tunc in the Western Desert massed to sup- 
port the impending attack 

The Air Force in the Middle East was, m accordance with the 
directive of October 7, 1941, suboidmated to the military con- 
ceptions and requiiemcnts of the Commander-in-Chicl How- 
ever, under Air Marshal Teddei there was no need for hard-and- 
fast precedents The lelations between the An Command and the 
new generals were in every way agiccablc The Western Desert 
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Alt Force, undci Ait Marshal Conmgham, had now attained a 
fighting sticngth of 550 aircraft There were two other groups, 
in addition to the aircraft based on Malta, numbering 650 planes, 
whose task it was to harry enemy ports and supply routes across 
both the Mediterranean and the desert Together with a hundred 
United States fighters and medium bombers, our total strength 
amounted to about 1,200 serviceable aircraft 

While all this was going forward it was necessary that I should 
have the eaihest possible mformation of Alexander’s intentions 
Accordingly, on September 17 

Prime Munster to General Alexander 17 Sept 42 

I am anxiously awaiting some account of your intentions My 
understanding with you was the fourth week m September Smee then 
you have stated that the recent battle, which greatly weakened the 
enemy, has caused delay in regrouping, etc I do not wish to know 
either your plan or the exact date, but I must know which week it 
falls in, otherwise I cannot form the necessary judgments affecting the 
gencial war 

Alexander told us m various telegrams that about October 24 
had been chosen for 'Tightfoot”, as the operation was to be 
called ‘^Smee there is no open flank, the battle,” he said, ‘'must 
be so stage-managed that a hole is blown in the enemy’s front ” 
Tlirough this the Xth Corps, compiismg the mam armour, which 
was to be the spearhead of our attack, would advance in dayhght 
This coips would not have all its weapons and equipment before 
October i It would then require nearly a month’s trainmg for its 
role “In my view it is essential that the mitial break-in attack 
should be launched in the full moon period This will be a major 
operation, which will take some time, and an adequate gap in 
the enemy’s lines must be made if oui aimoured forces are to 
have a whole day in which to make their operation decisive A 
full moon is in fact essential to my whole plan I have carefully 
considered the timmg m relation to ‘Torch’, and hive come to the 
conclusion that the best date for us to start would be minus 13 
of ‘Torch’ ” (then fixed foi November 4) 

Prime Minister to Commander-in-Chief Middle East 23 Sept 42 

We arc in your hands, and of course a victorious battle makes amends 
for much delay Whatever happens we shall back you up and see you 
through 
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There IS a point about the fortifications which the enemy will make 
in the interval which I should hkc to put to you Iiiste id of i trust 
tluough which a way can be cleared in a night, may you not find 
twenty-five miles of fortifieations, with blasted rock, gun-pits, and 
machine-gun posts? The tank was oiiginally invuited to clear a wiy 
for the infantry m the teetli of machine-gun fiie Now it is the inf inti y 
who will have to clear a way for the tanks, and it seems to me then 
task will be a very hard one now that fire-powei is so greitly incie iscd 
No doubt you are thinking about all tins and how so to broaden your 
front of attack as to make your superior numbers felt 

ic ic ic -k "k 

Nearly a month passed, and the battle date drew near 

Prifut Minister to General Alexander 20 Oct 42 

Events are moving in our favour both in North Africa and Vichy 
France, and “Torch” goes forward steadily and punctually But all our 
hopes arc centred upon the battle you and Montgomery arc going to 
fight It may well be the key to the future Give my w irmcst regards 
to Montgomery and also Coningham Let me have the word “Zip” 
when you start 

The Air Force had already begun their battle, attacking enemy 
troops, airfields, and communications Special attention was paid 
to their convoys In September 30 per cent of Axis shipping 
supplymg North Africa was sunk, largely by air action In 
October the figure rose to 40 per cent The loss of petrol was 
66 per cent In the four autunm months over 200,000 tons of 
Axis shippmg was destroyed This was a severe injury to Rom- 
mel’s army 

At last the word came 


C -m-C to Prime Minister and GIGS 23 Oct 42 

“Zip’” 

I duly informed the President 


Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 23 Oct 42 

The battle in Egypt began to-night at 8 p m London tune The 
whole force of the Army will be engaged I will keep you informed 
A victory there will be most fruitful to our main enterprise All the 
Shermans and self-propelled guns which you gave me on that dark 
Tobruk morning will play their part 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 
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General Montgomery had at his immediate disposal thice 
armoured and the equivalent of seven infantiy divisions The 
concentration of so large a force demanded a number of ingenious 
deceptive measures and piecautions It was especially necessary 
that enemy aircraft should be prevented from ovcilooking tbc 
preparations All this was attended by great success and the 
attack came as a complete suipiise 
In the full moon of October 23 nearly a thousand guns opened 
upon the enemy batteries for twenty mmutes, and then tinned on 
to their infantry positions Under this conccntiation of fire, 
deepened by bombing from the air, the XXXth (General Leese) 
and Xlllth Corps (Geneial Horrocks) advanced Attacking on a 
front of four divisions, the whole XXXth Coips sought to cut two 
corridors through the enemy’s fortifications Behind them the 
two armoured divisions of the Xth Coips (General Lumsden) fol- 
lowed to exploit success Strong advances were made unde 1 heavy 
fire, and by dawn deep inroads had been made The engineers had 
cleared the names behmd the leading troops But the minefield 
system had not been pieiced m its depth, and there was no early 
prospect of our armour bieakmg through Farther south tbc ist 
South African Division fought then way forward to protect the 
southern flank of the bulge, and the 4th Indian Division launched 
raids from the Ruweisat Radge, while the 7 th Armour ed and 44th 
Divisions of the Xlllth Corps broke into the enemy defences 
opposite to them This achieved its object of inducing the enemy 
to retam his two armoured divisions for three days behmd this 
part of the front while the mam battle developed m the north 
So far however no hole had been blown m the enemy’s deep 
system of minefields and defences In the small horns of the 25th 
Montgomery held a conference of his senior eomnnndcis, it 
which he ordered the armour to press forward again before dawn 
m accordance with liis original instructions During the day more 
ground was mdeed gamed, after hard fighting, but the feature 
known as Kidney Ridge became the focus of an intense struggle 
with the enemy’s 15th Panzer and Arictc armoured divisions, 
which made a series of violent counter-attacks On the front of 
the Xlllth Corps the attack was pressed no farther, m order to 
keep the 7th Armoured Division mtact for the climax 
There had been serious derangements in the enemy’s com- 
mand Rommel had gone to hospital m Germany at the end of 
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September, and bs place was taken by General Stumme Within 
twenty-foul hours of the start of the battle Stumme died of a 
heart attack Rommel, at Hitler’s request, left hospital and 
resumed his command late on the 25th 

Hard fightmg contmued on October 26 all along the deep 
bulge so far forced mto the enemy Ime, and especially agam at 
Kidney Ridge The enemy Air Force, which had been quiescent 
on the previous two days, now made its defimte challenge to 
our air supeiioiity There were many combats, endmg mostly m 
our favour The efforts of the Xlllth Corps had delayed but could 
not prevent the movement of the German armour to what they 
now knew was the decisive sector of their front This movement 
however was severely smitten by our Air Foice 

At this moment a new and fruitful thrust was made by the 9th 
Australian Division, under General Morshead They struck 
northwards from the bulge towaids the sea Montgomery was 
prompt to exploit this notable success He held back the New 
Zealanders from their westward drive and ordered the Austrahans 
to coiitmue then advance towards the north This threatened the 
retreat of part of the German mfantry division on the northern 
flank At the same time he now felt that the momentum of his 
mam attack was begmnmg to faltei m the midst of the mmefields 
and strongly posted anti-tank guns He therefore regathered his 
forces and reserves for a renewed and revived assault 

All through the 27th and the 28th a fierce conflict raged for 
Kidney Ridge agamst the repeated attacks of the 15 th and 21st 
Panzei Divisions, now arrived from the southern sector General 
Alexander has described the struggle m these words ^ 

On October 27 came a big armoured counter-attack in tlie old style 
Five times they attacked with all available tanks, both German and 
Italian, but gained no ground and suffered heavy and, woise still, 
disproportionate casualties, foi our tanks, fighting on the defensive, 
suffered but hghtly On October 28 [the enemy] came agam, [after] 
prolonged and caicful reconnaissance all the morning, to find the weak 
spots and locate oui anti-tank guns, followed by a smaslung concen- 
tiatcd attack in the afternoon with the settmg sun behind him The 
reconnaissance was less successful than in the old days, since both our 
tanks and anti-tank guns could engage him with longer range When 
the enemy attempted to concentrate for the final attack the R A F 

★ In a telegram dated November 9 sent to me after the battle 
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once moic intervened on a devastating scale In two and a half Iioiirs 
bomber sorties dropped eighty tons of bombs in his conccntntion 
area, measuring three miles by two, and the enemy's attiek was 
defeated before he could even complete his forming up This was the 
last occasion on which the enemy attempted to take the initi itivc 

In these days of October 26 and 28 tliicc enemy tankers of vital 
importance were sunk by an attack, thus rewarding the long scries 
of air opeiations which were an integral pait of the land battle 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Although the issue still hung in suspense I thought the time had 
come to report the situation to the Dominions Prime Mimsteis 

Pnme Mimstei to Prime Ministers of Canada, 28 Oct 42 

Neii^ Zealand, and Australia 

The gieat battle in Egypt has opened well, although one cannot yet 
forecast its result The enemy are shoit of ammunition and fuel, and 
we have just destroyed a most important tanker on which they must 
have been counting Our forces are substantially superior in the air, 
in armour, including best armour, in artillery fire, and in numbers, 
and they have far easiei hnes of commumcation Rommel is seriously 
ill, and has only been bi ought back as an extreme measure In Alexan- 
der and Montgomeiy we have generals determined to fight the battle 
out to the very end Should they succeed it will be very difScult ior 
the enemy army to make a good retreat on account of his shortage of 
tiansport and fuel It is therefore much better for us to fight him to a 
finish on tins giound than farther west 

To Mr Fraser 

You will have seen with pride and pleasure all that your valiant New 
Zealanders aie doing and the part they are playing in what may well 
be a memorable event 

To Mr Curtin 

You will have observed with pride and pleasure the distinguished 
part which the 9th Australian Division are playing in what may be an 
event of first magnitude 

And to General Alexander ^ 

29 Oct 42 

The Defence Committee of the War Cabinet congratulate you on 
the resolute and successful manner in which the dcCiSivc battle which 
is now proceeding has been launched by you and General Mont- 
gomery The Defence Committee feel that the general situation justi- 
fies all the risks and sacrifices involved in the relentless prosecution of 
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this bittlc, ind wc assure you that whatever the cost you will be sup- 
poitcd in all the mcisuics which you take to shake the life out of 
RommcFs aimy and to make this a fight to the fimsh 

2 The bnllnnt success of the Air in sinking the tankers so vitally 
needed, the conditions of intense anxiety and strain behind the enemy’s 
front, provide solid grounds for confidence in your final success We 
should be glad to receive any general outhne over and above what is 
contained m the reports winch you may care to give of vour immediate 
intentions 

3 In the meantime ‘"Torch” moves forward with complete secrecy 
and good fortune, so far, and wc shall keep the date punctually 

4 The jollowtng jor you and Montgomery alone Clark has visited 
“Torch” area and held long confeience with friendly French generals 
We have reason to believe that not only will little opposition be en- 
countered, but that powerful assistance will be forthcoming Events 
may thciefoic move moie quickly, perhaps considerably more quickly, 
than hid been planned Decisive reactions may well be expected in 
France, nothmg sinister has yet ciopped up m Spain So fai as we 
know the enemy have no idea of what is in store for them, and cer- 
tainly no idea of its scale or imminence Every good wish to you and 
Montgomery Your battle contmuing at full blast will play a memor- 
able part 

General Alexander to Prime Minister and C I G S 30 Oct 42 

Montgomery and I [are] fully agreed utmost pressure of our offen- 
sive must be maintained Enemy minefields and anti-tank guns have 
caused a lot of trouble and delay We are now however about to put 
m a large-scale attack with infantry and tanks to break a way through 
for the Xth Corps If this is successful it will have far-reaching lesults 


Prime Minister to Air Chief Marshal Tedder 30 Oct 42 

Many congratulations on the magmficent way in which you are 
cutting into the enemy in the air, on the ground, and on the sea Pray 
give my comphments to Coningham, and also to all the officers and 
men who welcomed me so cordially m the Desert I was sure then 
that great days hy ahead Those days have come, and you are all 
playing a glorious part in them 

Air Chief Marshal Tedder to Prime Minister 31 Oct 42 

On behalf of all of us I wish to thank you most sincerely for your 
inspiring message of encouragement We are all at full throttle and 
deternuned to make a job of it 


General Alexander to Prime Minister 
Thank you for your encouraging message 
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desperately, but we arc hitting lum hard and continuously, and boring 
into him without mercy Have lugh hopes he will crack soon 

General Alexander to Prime Minister and GIGS i Nov 42 

Best estimate of casualties up to 6 a m , October 3 1 killed, wounded, 
and missing — officers, 695, other tanks, 9,435 

Formations with most casualties are 51st Highlmd Division and 
9th Austrahan Division, each about 2,000 loth Armouied Division, 
1,350 

Recovery of wounded tanks is getting on well Dining fiist sis. 
days 213 tanks were recovered Of these only sixteen were condemned 
as unrepairable 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Montgomery now made his plans and dispositions foi the 
decisive break-tlorough (Operation ''Supercharge'’) He took 
out of the Ime the 2nd New Zealand and the ist British Aimonicd 
Divisions, the latter being in special need of reorganisation aftci 
Its notable share m the repulse of the German armour at Kidney 
Ridge The British 7th Armoured and 51st Divisions and a 
brigade of the 44th were brought together and the whole welded 
mto a new reserve The break-through was to be led by the 2nd 
New Zealand Division, the 151st and 152nd British Infantry 
Bngades, and the 9th British Armoured Brigade 

Meanwhile, m Alexander's words, 

On the night of October 28 and again on October 30 the Austnlnns 
attacked northwards towards the coast, succeeding finally in isolating 
in the pocket thus formed the four [German] battahons remaining 
there The enemy appear to have been firmly convinced that we 
mtended to strike up the road and railway, and he reacted to oui thrust 
most vigorously He moved up his 21st Armoured Division from its 
position west of our sahent, added to it his 90th Light Division, which 
was guarding the northern flank of the sahent, and used both in furious 
attacks to reheve his encircled troops Into the position vacated by the 
2ist Armoured Division he put the Trieste Division, lus last uncom- 
mitted reserve formation While he was thus fully extended and was 
ekmg out his last remaining fresh formations in an attempt to extricate 
one regiment, we were able to carry out, undisturbed, the reorganisa- 
tion of our forces for Operation "Supercharge’’ 

The magnificent forward drive of the Australians, achieved 
by ceaseless bitter fightmg, had swung the whole battle m out 
favour. At I a m on November 2 "Supercharge" began. Under 
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a barrage of 300 guns the British brigades attached to the New 
Zealand Division broke through the defended zone, and the 9th 
Butish Armoured Brigade drove on ahead They found however 
that a new line of defence strong in anti-tank weapons was facing 
them along the Rahman track In a long engagement the brigade 
suffcicd severely, but the corridor behmd was held open and 
the 1st British Armoured Division moved forward through it 
Then came the last clash of armour m the battle All the remain- 
ing enemy tanks attacked our salient on each flank, and were 
repulsed Here was the final decision, but even next day, the 3rd, 
when our air reports indicated that the enemy’s retirement had 
begun, his covering rearguard on the Rahman track still held the 
mam body of our armour at bay An order came from Hitler 
forbiddmg any retreat, but the issue was no longer m German 
hands Only one more hole had to be punched Very early on 
November 4, five miles south of Tel el Aggagir, the 5th Indian 
Brigade laimched a quickly mounted attack which was completely 
successful The battle was now won, and the way finally cleared 
for our armour to pursue across the open desert 

General Alexander to Prime Minister 4 Nov 42 

After twelve days of heavy and violent fighting the Eighth Army 
has inflicted a severe defeat on the German and Itahan forces under 
RommeFs command The enemy’s front has broken, and Bntish 
armoured formations in strength have passed through and are operat- 
ing m the enemy’s rear areas Such portions of the enemy’s forces as 
can get away are m full retreat, and arc bemg harassed by our armoured 
and mobile forces and by our air forces Other enemy divisions are 
still m position, endeavouring to stave off defeat, and these are likely 
to be surrounded and cut off 

The RAF have throughout given superb support to the land battle, 
and aie bombing the enemy’s rctreatmg columns incessantly 
Fighting continues 

Prune Minister to General Alexander 4 Nov 42 

I send you my heartfelt congratulations on the splendid feat of arms 
ackeved by the Eighth Aimy under the command of youi bnlhant 
lieutenant, Montgomery, m the Battle of Egypt Although the fruits 
may take some days or even weeks to gather it is evident that an event 
of the first magnitude has occurred wkch will play its part m the whole 
future course of the World War ^ 

If the reasonable hopes of your telegram are maintamed, and whole- 
sale captures of the enemy and a general retreat are apparent, I propose 
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to nng the bells all over Britain for the first time tins war Try to give 
me the moment to do this in the next few days At least 20,000 
prisoners would be necessary You will realise that such a demon 
Stratton would be timely m the immediate advent of “Torch”, both m 
encouragmg our friends in the “Torch” aiea and in taking the enemy’s 
eye off what is coming to him next quite soon 

“Torch” movements are pioceedmg with precision and so far 
amazing secrecy We shall all have to t^e a new view of the general 
position before very long 

ic ic ic ic if 

Rommel was now in full retreat, but there was transport and 
petrol for only a part of his force, and the Germans, though they 
had fought valiantly, gave themselves priority m vehicles 
Many thousands of men from six Italian divisions were left 
stranded m the desert, with little food or water, and no future but 
to be rounded up mto prison camps The battlefield was stiewn 
with masses of destroyed or useless tanks, guns, and vehicles 
Accordmg to their own records, the German armoured divisions, 
which had started the battle with 240 serviceable tanks, on 
November 5 mustered only thirty-eight The German Air Force 
had given up the hopeless task of combating our superior Air, 
whichrnow operated almost unhindered, attacking with all its 
resources the great columns of men and vehicles struggling west- 
ward Rommel has himself paid notable tribute to the great part 
played by the Royal Air Force * His army had been decisively 
beaten, his heutenant, General von Thoma, was in our hands, 
with nine Itahan generals 

There seemed good hopes of turning the enemy’s disastci mto 
annihilation The New Zealand Division was diiected on Fuka, 
but when they reached it on Novembei 5 the enemy had alieady 
passed There was still a chance that they might be cut off at 
Mersa Matruh, upon which the ist and 7th British Aimourcd 
Divisions had been thrust By nightfall on the 6th they were 
nearing their objective, while the enemy were still trying to 
escape from the closing trap But then ram came and forward 
petrol was scarce Throughout the 7th our pursuit was halted 
The twenty-four-hour respite prevented complete cncii element 
Nevertheless four German divisions and eight Itahan divisions 
had ceased to exist as fightmg formations Thiity thousand 

* Desmond Young, Rommel, p 258 
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prisoners were taken, with enormous masses of material of all 
kmds Rommel has left on record his opinion of the part played 
by our gunners in his defeat ‘‘The British artillery demonstrated 
once again its well-known excellence Especially noteworthy 
was Its gieat mobihty and speed of reaction to the requirements 
of the assault tioops ” * 

The account of this rout may end with an extract from General 
Alexander's telegram of November 9 

This great battle can be divided into four stages The grouping and 
concentration of our forces for battle and deception methods employed, 
which gamed for us surprise, that battle-winmng factor The break- 
in attack — that great concentration of force of all arms which punched 
a hole deep into his defences, and by its disruption created artificial 
flanks winch gave us further opportumties for exploitation The thrust 
now here, now there, which drew off his forces and made him use up 
Ins reserves in stoppmg holes and in repeated counter-attacks The 
final thrust, which disrupted his last remainmg hue of defence and 
broke a way thiough — through which poured our armoured and 
mobile formations 

General Alexander to Prime Minister 6 Nov 42 

Rmg out the bells ^ Prisoners estimated now 20,000, tanks 350, 
guns 400, M T seveial thousand Our advanced mobile forces are 
south of Mersa Matruh Eighth Army is advancmg 

Recalhng what happened after Cambrai m 1917? I decided on 
second thoughts not to rmg the bells till after ‘‘Torch”, now on 
the verge, had begun successfully I hoped however to do so 
within the week, and I so informed General Alexander 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The Battle of Alamem differed from all previous fightmg m the 
Desert The front was hmited, heavily fortified, and held in 
strength There was no flank to turn A break-through must be 
made by whoever was the stronger and wished to take the 
offensive In this way we aie led back to the battles of the First 
World War on the Western Front We see repeated here in 
Egypt the same kind of trial of strength as was presented at 
Cambiai at the end of 1917, and in many of the battles of 1918, 
namely, short and good communications for the assailants, the 

* Desmond Young, Rommel, p 279 
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use of aitilleiy in its heaviest concentiation, the ‘‘drum-fire 
bairagc”, and the forward inrush of tanks 
In all this General Montgomery and his chief, Alexander, were 
deeply versed by experience, study, and thought Montgomery 
was a great artillerist He beheved, as Bernard Shaw said of 
Napoleon, that cannons kill men Always we shall see him trymg 
to bring three or four hundred guns into action under one con- 
certed command, mstead of the skirmishing of battenes which 
was the mevitable accompaniment of swoops of armour m wide 
desert spaces Of course everythmg was on a far smaller scale 
than m France and Flanders We lost more than 13,500 men 
at Alamein m twelve days, but nearly 60,000 on the first day 
of the Somme On the other hand, the fire-power of the 
defensive had fearfully increased since the previous war, and in 
those days it was always considered that a concentration of two 
or three to one was required, not only m artillery but men, to 
pierce and break a carefully fortified line We had notlnng like 
tins superiority at Alamein The enemy’s front consisted not 
only of successive lines of strong-points and machine-gun posts, 
but of a whole deep area of such a defensive system And in front 
of all there lay the tremendous shield of minefields of a quahty 
and density never known before For these reasons the Battle of 
Alamein will ever make a glorious page in British mihtary annals 
There is another reason why it will survive It marked in fact 
the tummg of ‘‘the Hinge of Fate” It may almost be said, 
“Before Alamem we never had a victory After Alamem we 
never had a defeat ” 
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General de Gaulle’s Position - General Giiaud, ''King-pin\ Arrives 
at Gibraltar ~ The Armadas Approach the Scene - The Prei>ident’s 
Message to Petam and Others - Eisenhower Flies to Gibraltar, 
November 5 - The Rock in the War - General Giraud’s Illumns - 
Explosion Hour^ - A Curious Complication - Admiral Darlan in 
Algiers - Mr Murphy and Geneial Jmn Appeal to Hun ~ His 
Hideous Plight - The British and American Landings Begin - The 
American Attack on Oran, November 8 - French Resistance Ceases at 
Oran and Algiers - The AlUAmencan Landing in Morocco - General 
Bethouart’s Loyalty - Resident-General Nogues Regains Control - 
He Orders Resistance - The Western Task Foice” Lands - Fieice 
Action Between the French Ships and the United States Fleet - Noguh 
Surrenders, November 11 - Generals Giraud and Clark Fly to Algiers 
- Icy Reception of Giraud by the French Commanders - The Germans 
Invade Unoccupied France - Darlan Orders a General ‘‘Cease Fire” 
Throughout North Afnca - Laval Learns the News - He Dominates 
Marshal Petam - And is Summoned to Berchtesgaden - General Clark 
Finally Rallies Admiral Darlan - General Anderson Assume<^ Com- 
mand in Algeria - Rapid Progress Eastward - The Germans Reinforce 
Tunis by Air - The Fate of the French Fleet in Toulon 


f j HE President’s prejudices against General de Gaulle, the 
I contacts he possessed thiough Admiral Leahy with Vichy, 
JL and our memories of the leakage about Dakar two ycais 
before led to a decision to withhold all mfoimation about 
'Torch” from the Free French I did not contest these resolves 
I was none the less conscious of our Biitish relationships with dc 
Gaulle, and of the gravity of the affiont which he would have to 
sujTer by bemg deliberately excluded fiom all share 111 the design 
I planned to tell him just before the blow fell As some means of 
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softening this shght to him and his Movement, I arranged to con- 
fide the trusteeship of Madagascar to his hands All the facts 
befoie us in the months of preparation and everything we have 
learnt since justify the view that brmgmg de GauUe into the 
busmess would have been deeply injurious to Fiench reactions in 
North Africa 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 5 Nov 42 

It will be necessary for me to explain ^ ‘Torch’’ to de Gaulle some 
time during D minus i, when it is certain the weather is all right 
You will remember that I have exchanged letters with Inm of a 
solemn kind in 1940 recogmsmg him as the leader of Free Frenchmen 
I am confident his mihtary honour can be trusted 
2 I shall explain to him that the reason I have not mentioned 
“Torch” to Inm is that it is a Umted States enterprise and a Umted 
States secret, and that the reason he and his friends are not in on it is 
not any want of goodwill on our jomt part towards him and Ins Move- 
ment, but because of the local comphcations m the “Torch” area and 
the need to have as httle fightmg as possible I am arranging to let Inm 
announce General Le GentiUiomme as Governor-General of Mada- 
gascai some time Friday This we have been keepnig for his consola- 
tion prize It will be a proof that we do not thnik of tlirowmg 
over the Free French As for his relations with Giraud, I should 
think myself they wdl jom forces pohtically, though under what 
conditions I cannot foresee I hope you will approve of the course I 
propose 

President to Prime Minister 5 Nov 42 

I am very apprehensive in regard to the adverse effect that any intro- 
duction of de Gaulle mto the “Torch” situation would have on our 
promising efforts to attach a large part of the French African forces to 
our expedition 

Therefore I consider it madvisable for you to give de Gaulle any 
information in regard to “Torch” until subsequent to a successful 
landmg You would then inform him that the American commander 
of an American expedition with my approval insisted on complete 
sccrccy as a necessary safety precaution 
Dc Gaulle’s announcement on Friday of a Governor-General of 
Madagascar will not be of any assistance to “Torch”, and it should be 
sufficient at the present time to maintain his prestige with his followers 
Admiral Leahy agrees wholly with the thoughts expressed above 

The need to find some outstandmg French figure was obvious, 
and to British and American eyes none seemed more appropriate 
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than General Giraud, the fighting General of high rank whose 
dramatic, audacious escape from his prison in Germany was a 
famous tale I have mentioned my meeting with Giraud at 
Metz in 1937,* when I visited the Magmot Line, of which he 
commanded the prmcipal sector He told me about his advcntuics 
in the First World War as an escaped prisoner behind the German 
lines As fellow escapees this gave us somethmg in common 
Now he had as an Army Commander repeated his youthful 
exploits m an even more sensational fashion It is curious that I 
had telegraphed to the President m April, while ''Toich”, the 
President’s ‘‘secret war baby”, still lay m the womb of the future 

29 Apr 42 

I am highly interested in the escape of General Giraud and his airival 
at Vichy This man might play a decisive part in bringing about 
thmgs of which you had hopes Please tell me anytlimg you know 

Now after six months all this had become vital The Amen- 
cans entered mto secret parleys with the General, and plans were 
made to brmg him from the Riviera to Gibraltar at the decisive 
moment Many hopes were based on “Kmg-pm”, as he was 
called in our code On November 3 I had telegraphed to the 
President 

“Kmg-pin” has wirelessed us saying that he has decided to come 
over at once, and askmg for an aeroplane to fetch him to Gibraltar 
Eisenhower has rephed advising that he use the British submanne 
under a Umted States captam which is already off the coast 

Not without danger from the sea, Giraud and his two sons 
were safely transported 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Meanwhile our great armadas were approaching the scene 
We were determmed to spare nothing to safeguard their passage 
Most of the convoys which sailed from British ports had to 
Cl OSS the Bay of Biscay, traversmg all the U-boat routes Heavy 
escorts were needed, and we had somehow to conceal not only 
the concentration of shippmg which fiom the beginning of 
October began to crowd the Clyde and other western ports, 
but also the actual saihng of the convoys We were completely 
successful The Germans were led by their own Intelligence to 

* See Vol I, p 426 (Cassell’s second edition) 
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believe that Dakai was again our aim By the end. of October 
about forty Geiman and Italian U-boats were stationed to the 
south and east of the Azores They were successful m severely 
mauling a large convoy homeward bound foi Siena Leone, and 
sank thirteen ships In the circumstances this could be borne 
The first of the ‘‘Torch” convoys left the Clyde on October 22 
By the 26th all the fast tioopships were imder way and American 
forces weie sailing for Casablanca direct from the United States 
The whole expedition of about 650 ships was now launched upon 
the enterprise They traversed the Bay of Biscay or the Atlantic 
unseen by the U-boats or by the Luftwaffe 
All our resources were at full stram Far to the north our 
cruisers watched the Denmark Strait and the exits from the 
North Sea to guard against mteivention by enemy surface ships 
Otheis covered the American approach near the Azores, and 
Anglo-American bombers attacked the U-boat bases along the 
French Atlantic seaboard Despite apparent U-boat concentra- 
tions towaids the Gibraltar Straits, the leadmg ships began to 
enter the Mediterranean on the mght of November 5th-6th still 
undetected It was not until the 7th, when the Algiers convoy was 
less than twenty-four hours from its destmation, that it was 
sighted, and even then only one ship was attacked 
The time had come to launch the President’s manifesto I was 
concerned at the first draft he sent me, m which he addressed 
Marshal P6tain as “My dear old friend” and revived the some- 
what outdated glories of Verdun m 1916 I thought this would be 
the final touch with the de Gaulhsts 

Former Naval Person to President 3 Nov 42 

Will you allow me to say that your proposed message to Petain 
seems to me too kmd^ His stock must be very low now He has used 
Ins reputation to do oui cause mjunes no lesser man could have done 
I beg you to think of the effect on the de Gaulhsts, to whom we have 
serious obhgations, and who have now to go through the great trial 
of being kept outside I am advised that unfavourable leactions would 
be produced m various other quarters Of course it is absolutely right 
to send him a fiiendly message, but will you consider toning it down 
a bit 

President to Prime Minuter 4 Nov 42 

I agree that message to Petam should be toned down, and I have 
rewritten it so that I am sure it will not offend the friends of France 
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The alterations which the President made were satisfactory, and 
may be studied m the published Hopkms papers 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

On November 5 Eisenhower by a hazardous flight reached 
Gibraltar I had placed the fortress withm his command as the 
temporary headquarters of the leader of this first large-scale 
American and British enterprise 

Gibraltar’s chmax in the war had now come Military measures 
of defence were of course put mto effect from September 1939 
to prepare for a possible siege Facmg the Spanish frontier, a 
strong defensive system was gradually built up, oveilooked by 
the Rock itself, out of which galleries were blasted for guns 
commanding the isthmus Measures had to be taken also agamst 
attack from the sea and air, as well as by airborne forces The 
vital need was water, and by the middle of 1940 distillation plants 
were completed m the solid rock affordmg ample supphes and 
storage^ This was a prodigious work 

Gibraltar’s greatest positive contribution to the war was the 
development^f its new airfield and the use that was made of it 
Startmg from aT the racecgijis^this was 

developed fiom 1942 onwards mto a SroadTunway over a mile 
long. Its western end built out mto Gibraltar Bay with the lubblc 
from the tunneUmg Here the great concentration of aircraft for 
‘‘Torch” was made The whole isthmus was crowded with 
machmes, and fourteen squadrons of fighters were assembled foi 
zero hour All this activity necessarily took place m full view of 
German observers, and we could only hope they would thmk it 
was for the remforcement of Malta We did all we could to mikc 
them think so Apparently they did 
Well may General Eisenhower write, “Britam’s Gibraltar made 
possible the mvasion of North-West Africa ”f 

General Eisenhower to Prime Minister 7 Nov 42 

Arrived here safely yesterday 

I have hopes of gettmg “King-pm'’ to North Africa before [wc 
land], but the arrangements are dependent upon good weather to 
enable Inm to transfer from submirine to aeroplane I will lepoit on 
this officially 

I should like once again to express to you personally my grateful 

* The White Home Papers of Harry L HopUn% p 643 
•f Eisenhower, Crusade m Europe^ p 106 
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thanks for your constant support and encouragement during the last 
few months We are of good heart, and have every confidence that 
good fortune will continue to be ours 

Giraud duly arrived at the rendezvous, and to help make thmgs 
go well I sent him the followmg message 

As a fellow escapee I am dehghted that we are at work together 
I remember all our talks at Metz For thirty-five years I have had faith 
in France, and I lejoice that our two nations and the Umted States are 
now going to strike the first great blow together for the recovery of 
Alsace-Lorraine 

General Eisenhower to Prime Minister 8 Nov 42 

“King-pin” was mamfestly pleased to receive your message, and 
has asked me to transmit to you following reply 

“Thank you for your kind telegram I too remember our frank 
talks at Metz Like you, through difficulties and trials, I have never 
had any doubt of the final victory I am certam to-day that, thanks 
to the efforts of all, Alsace and Lorrame will remain French ” 

Giraud had come with the idea that he would be appomted 
Supreme Commander m North Africa, and that the Amencan 
and British armies, of whose strength he had no prior knowledge, 
would be placed under his authority He himself strongly urged 
a landmg m France mstead of or m addition to Africa, and for 
some time seemed to imagme that this pictuie possessed reahty 
Argument, protracted over forty-eight hours, proceeded between 
him and General Eisenhower before tins brave Fienchman could 
be convmced of the proportion of affairs We had all counted 
overmuch upon ^‘Kmg-pm”, but no one was to be more un- 
deceived than he about the influence he had with the French 
governors, generals, and mdeed the Officer Corps, m North 
Africa 

-k ic ic ir ^ 

The moment of the explosion had at last come General 
Eisenhower, in his memoirs, has given a vivid account of his 
anxious experiences durmg the mght of November 7-8, and all 
through the next few days He was always very good at bearing 
stresses of this kmd The immensity of the stake that was bemg 
played, the uncertainty of the weather, by which all might be 
wrecked, the fragmentary news which arrived, the extraordmary 
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complications of the French attitude, the danger from Spam — all, 
apart from the actual fightmg, must have made this a veiy haid 
trial to the Commander, whose responsibihties were enoimous 
and direct 

***••*•* 

A curious but m the upshot highly fortunate complication now 
descended upon us Admiral Darlan, havmg completed his tour 
of inspection in North Africa, returned to France His son was 
stiicken by mfantile paralysis and taken mto hospital at Algiers 
The news of his dangerous condition led the Admiral to fly back 
on November 5 He thus happened to be in Algiers on the eve 
of the Anglo-American descent This was an odd and foimidable 
comcidence Mr Robert Murphy (American political represent- 
ative m North Africa) hoped he would depart befoie the assault 
struck the shoies But Darlan, absorbed m his son’s illness, tamed 
for a day, staying in the villa of a French official. Admiral Fenard 

Our leadmg hope m Algiers m recent weeks had been General 
Jum, the French Mihtary Commander His relations with Mr 
Murphy had been intimate, although the actual date had not been 
imparted to him A little after midmght on the 7th Murphy 
visited Jum to tell him that the hour had struck A mighty 
Anglo-American army, sustamed by overwhelmmg naval and 
air forces, was approachmg, and would begm landmg m Africa m 
a few hours General Jum, although deeply engaged and loyal to 
the enterprise, was staggered by the news He had conceived 
himself to possess full command of the situation m Algiers But 
he knew that Darlan’s presence completely overrode his authority 
At his disposal were a few hundred ardent young Frenchmen 
He knew only too well tliat all control of the mihtary and political 
government had passed from his hands mto those of the Mmister- 
Admural Now he would certamly not be obeyed Why, he 
asked, had he not been told earlier of zero hour^ The reasons were 
obvious, and the fact would have made no difference to his 
authority Dailan was on the spot and Darlan was mastei of all 
Vichy-French loyalties Murphy and Jum decided to ask Darlan 
by telephone to come to them at once Before two in the morn- 
ing Darlan, roused from slumber by the urgent message from 
General Jum, came On bemg told of the imminent stroke he 
turned purple and said, “I have known for a long time that the 
British were stupid, but I always believed that the Americans 
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were more intelligent I begm to believe that you make as many 
mistakes as they do ” 

Darlan, whose aversion to Britam was notorious, had for a 
long time been committed to the Axis In May 1941 he had 
agreed to grant facihties to the Germans both at Dakar and for 
the passage of supplies to Rommel’s armies through Tumsia At 
the time this treacherous move had been stopped by General 
W eygand, who commanded m North Africa, and who succeeded 
m persuadmg Petam to refuse this German demand Hitlei, at that 
time fully preoccupied with the impendmg Russian campaign, 
did not press the matter, despite contrary advice from his naval 
staff In November of the same year Weygand, deemed un- 
reliable by the Germans, was reheved of his command Although 
nothmg more was heard of the Axis plans to use Dakar agamst us, 
the Tunisian ports were later opened to Axis shippmg, and played 
a pait in feedmg Rommel’s armies durmg the summer of 1942 
Now circumstances had changed, and with them Dalian’s 
attitude, but whatever thoughts he might have nourished of aid- 
mg an Anglo-American occupation of North-West Afiica he was 
still bound to Petam m form and m fact He knew that if he 
went over to the Alhes he would become personally responsible 
for the mevitable invasion and occupation by Geimany of Un- 
occupied France The most he could be prevailed upon to do 
therefore was to ask Petam by telegram for hberty of action In 
the hideous phght m which he had become mvolved by the 
remorseless cham of events this was his only course 
Meanwhile the design unfolded Very soon bands of young 
anti-Vichy Frenchmen, armed with rifles, surrounded the villa, 
resolved to make sure how its mmates mtended to act Ingiess 
and exit were barred Before daybreak fifty gardes mobiles, sent as 
a matter of routme by the pohee authority, arrived at the villa and 
dispersed the law-breaking band They m their turn took charge 
of the party and placed Jum, Murphy, and his assistant. Mi 
Kenneth Pendar, the American Vice-Consul at Mariakcsh, who 
was with him, under airest They looked to Darlin for further 
mstructions He authorised Mr Pendar to take his telegram to 
Petam to the French naval headquarters m Algicis The Ficiich 
adimral on duty, after makmg sure the message was genume, dis- 
patched It, but detamed the messenger The hour had struck, and 
the landmgs at Algiers and Oran were now m progress When 
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morning came and much news had arrived, Darlan and Juin, 
watchmg each other vigilantly, leaving Mr Murphy under pohte 
arrest, went to the Algiers headquarters in Fort TEmpereur, from 
which, timed 7 40 am, Dailan sent the following further 
telegram to Petam 

At 7 30 the situation was as follows Landmgs have been carried out 
by American troops and British ships at Algiers and m the neighbour- 
hood The defences have repulsed the attacks m several places, in 
particular in the port and at the naval headquarters In other places 
landings have been effected by surpnse and with success The situation 
is getting worse and the defences wdl soon be overwhelmed Reports 
indicate that massive landings are in preparation 

Soon after i a m on November 8 British and American land- 
ings began at many pomts east and west of Algiers under the 
direction of Rear-Admiral Buirough, R N Most careful 
preparations had been made for guidmg the landmg-craft to the 
chosen beaches In the west leadmg umts of the British nth 
Brigade were completely successful, but farther east the ships and 
craft carrymg the Americans were driven some imles from their 
planned positions by an unexpected tidal set, and m the darkness 
there was some confusion and delay Fortunately we gamed 
surprise and opposition along the coast was nowhere serious 
After daylight, with the arrival of remforcements, mastery was 
soon complete An aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm, observing 
friendly signals from the ground, landed at Bhda Airfield, and 
with the co-operation of the local French commander held it 
until Allied troops from the beaches arrived m support 

The most severe fightmg was m the port of Algiers itself Here 
the British destroyers Broke and Malcolm tried to force an entrance 
and land American Rangers on the mole m order to take over 
the harbour, occupy the batteries, and prevent the scuttlmg of 
ships This bold action brought the two British ships under the 
pomt-blank fire of the defendmg batteries, and ended m disaster 
The Malcolm was soon crippled, but the Broke entered the harbour 
at the fourth attempt and landed her troops Later she was heavily 
damaged while withdrawmg, and eventually sank Many of the 
troops were trapped ashore and had to surrender 

At II 30 am Darlan sent a further telegram to his chief, 
saymg, ‘"Algiers will probably be taken tins evening ” And at 
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5pm, ‘‘American troops having entered mto the city, in spite 
of oui delaymg action, I have authorised General Juin, the Com- 
mander-m-Chief, to negotiate the surrender of the city of Algiers 
only Mr Pendar, released from airest, was given a safe-conduct 
to the American commander, and the surrender of Algieis took 
eSect from 7pm From that moment Admiral Datlan was m 
Amencan power, and General Juin resumed control of his com- 
mand under Alhed direction 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

At Oran the attack was made by the United States “Centre 
Task Force”, which had been tramed and had embarked in 
Bntam The mam assault, supported by the British Navy, was 
made m the Bay of Arzeu, to the east of the town, about i a m 
on November 8, while two secondary landmgs took place to the 
westward There was stronger French opposition here than at 
Algiers Various regular French umts who had fought the British 
m Syria, and those forces under naval command whose memories 
of the British attack on Mers-el-Kebir m 1940 were bitter, resisted 
Because of these earher events the Americans had expected greater 
opposition here than anywhere else, but the landmgs were effected 
as planned Meanwhile misfortune befell two subsidiary opera- 
tions The first was the audacious airborne descent which had 
been planned to seize the airfields behmd Oran A battalion of 
American parachute mfantry set out from England on this daring 
adventure, but the formation became scattered over Spam in 
stormy weather The leadmg elements pressed on, but then 
navigation was faulty and they landed some miles fiom then 
target Latei they jomed their comrades, already ashore, and 
played their part in capturmg the airfield at Tafaroui 
The second misfortune attended the gallant attempt by two 
small British warships to land a party of Ameiican troops in 
Oran harbour Their object, as at Algiers, was to seize the poit 
installations and so prevent the French from sabotaging them 01 
scutthng shippmg The party therefore mcluded many skilled 
technicians The importance of this venture lay in the fact that it 
was imperative to brmg the port of Oran into use as an Allied 
base at the earliest moment Led by Captain P T Peters, R N , 
the Walney entered the harbour, followed by the Hartland, soon 
after the mam landmgs had been launched Both were ex- 
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American coastguard cutters transferred to us under Lend-Lease 
They encountered murderous fire at pomt-blank range, and both 
ships were destroyed, with most of those on board Captam 
Peters miraculously survived, only to meet his death a few days 
later in an aircraft disaster while returning to England He was 
posthumously awarded the Victoria Cross and the American 
Distmgmshed Service Cross 

By dawn the Fiench destroyers and submarines were active m 
Oian Bay, but were met with overwhelming force and either 
sunk or dispersed Coastal batteries continued to oppose the 
landmgs, but were bombaided and bombed effectively by British 
naval forces, mcludmg the Rodney Fightmg continued until the 
mormng of the loth, when the American forces ashore launched 
their final attack on the city, and by noon the French capitulated 

Although French resistance had ceased at Oran and Algiers 
German leactions along the North African coast now rapidly 
mcieased, and our vital supply route by sea was soon threatened 
by a swaim of U-boats They had some successes, mcludmg the 
smkmg of three large Imers returmng empty fiom the landmg 
beaches, but oui coimter-measures were vigorous, and by the 
end of November nme U-boats were destroyed m these waters 

For the all-Amencan landmg m Morocco there was hope of 
active local support General Bethouart, the French Divisional 
Commander at Casablanca, had fought at Narvik He was 
zealous agamst the Germans He was in charge of the land 
defences of the greater part of the Moroccan coast At a late stage 
he had been brought into the secret, and was prepared to accept 
Giraud as Supreme French Commander He hoped that when 
the moment came both the Resident-General, Nogues, and 
Admiral Michcher would rally to the cause The Alhed agents 
had wished him to take no chances and arrest the Resident- 
General This Bethouart was not prepared to do He did not 
want to be accused of supplantmg his chief At ii p m on 
November 7 he assembled at his headquarters those officers 
whom he had made privy to the design He told them, ^^he 
Americans are landmg to-morrow mornmg at five o’clock ” At 
midnight the party left Casablanca m thiee cars, and two hours 
later took over the headquarters m Rabat, the capital, together 
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With the telephone exchanges of the General Staff and the post 
ofEce Unluckily General Nogues' secret line was oveilooked, 
and during the next fateful hours the Resident-General was able 
to communicate freely with the commanders of the mam bases 
throughout Morocco 

On arrival at Rabat Bethouart sent his aide-de-camp to Nogues 
with written details of the discussions between Giraud and 
Murphy and of the immment Alhed landmgs On Bcthouait’s 
orders Nogues was surrounded m his residence by a company of 
colomal mfantry He was enraged He arrested the aide-de- 
camp, who was his own nephew, and at once rang up Admiral 
Micheher at the naval base at Casablanca He was told that there 
was no evidence of any Alhed approach to the coast This 
negative news determmed Nogues’ action He ordered the 
''Alert”, and told Micheher to supersede Bethouart, now in 
Rabat At that moment the American fleet of more than a 
hundred ships, carrymg General Patton’s landmg force, was m 
fact but thirty miles away, but no word had yet reached Nogues 
even about the landmgs which were already in progress in 
Algeria In this tense situation General Bethouart had every 
reason for anxiety He alone had direct knowledge of the im- 
pendmg attack, but his coup m Rabat with his small band of 
supporters had merely placed all Morocco m a stage of siege 
belimd Nogues 

At 5 a m Nogues received from the American Vice-Consul m 
Rabat a personal letter from President Roosevelt calling on him 
to aid the Allies Two hours later, after the landmgs had begmi, 
he mformed Darlan m Algiers that he had rejected this Umted 
States ultimatum Bethouart and his few adherents were sur- 
rounded Nogues himself telephoned threatenmg to shoot the 
officers of the colomal i egiment involved All were arrested forth- 
with Bethouart was tried by court-martial two days later, and 
was not finally released till November 17 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The assault on the exposed Atlantic coast of Morocco had 
given moie anxiety during the planning than those within the 
Mediterranean Not only had the whole expedition to be 
brought direct from American ports to their landing beaches 
over the North Atlantic, and m conformity with a fixed time- 
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t'lble, but grave concern was felt lest the weather along the coast 
should lender landing impossible on the selected day, par- 
ticularly so late m the season On November 7 the weather 
forecasts received m Admiral Hewitt’s flagship from London and 
Washington boded no good, and the Admiral had then to decide 
at once whether to adhere to his original plan or adopt the alter- 
native, which entailed takmg Ins whole force through the 
Gibraltai Stiaits and landmg General Patton near Nemours on 
little-known beaches close to the frontiers of Spanish Morocco 
Apart from other considerations, this plan mvolved serious and 
possibly fatal delay Fortunately his staff confidently predicted a 
temporary local improvement in the weather, and the Admiral 
boldly, and as it turned out correctly, backed their judgment 
The die was cast, and the fleet dispersed before dark to their 
several dcstmations 

The ‘^Western Task Force” reached the Moroccan coast before 
dawn on November 8 To allow for a longer approach m dark- 
ness the time chosen for this assault was three hours later than the 
landmgs in Algeria This had been criticised beforehand by 
General Patton, as he beheved, not without reason, that the 
broadcast appeal by the President to the French people of North 
Africa, which was timed for the Algerian landmgs at i a m , 
would serve merely to warn the defences in Morocco In the 
event the broadcast to Morocco was of no importance, but, as 
we have seen, the defences had none the less been ‘"Alerted” The 
operations comprised three landmgs In the centre the mam 
attack was made at Fedala, close to Casablanca Flankmg attacks 
took place at Port Lyautey m the north and at Safi m the south 
The weather m the mormng was fair but hazy, and the surf on 
the beaches less severe than had been feared Later the surf got 
worse, but by then a firm foothold had been gamed m all areas 
In some places the first troops landed imopposed, but resistance 
soon stiffened, and for a time there was severe fighting, particu- 
larly near Port Lyautey 

At sea a fierce action took place In Casablanca lay the un- 
finished new battleship Jean Bart, mcapable of movement but 
able to use her four 15-mch guns She was soon engaged in a 
gun duel with the American battleship Massachusetts, while the 
French flotilla, supported by the crmsei Pnmauguet, put to sea to 
oppose the landmg They met the whole strength of the American 
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fleet, and when operations ceased seven French slnps and thiee 
submarines had been destroyed, with a thousand casualties The 
Jean Bart had been gutted by fire and beached 

During the 9th the Americans consohdated their lodgment 
and thrust mland It was not until the mornmg of Novembei ii 
that Nogues, under Darlan’s orders, suriendered ‘1 have lost,” 
he reported, ‘'all our fightmg ships and an craft aftei three days 
of violent combat ” Captam Meicier, of the Pnmauguet, longed 
for the Alhed victory, but he died on her budge m the execution 
of his orders We may all be thankful if our lives have not been 
rent by such due problems and conflicting loyalties 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Fragmentary news of these events and of official French 
resistance to the Alhed landmgs began to come in to Geneial 
Eisenhower’s headquarters at Gibraltar The Allied Supreme 
Commander was now faced with a grave political situation He 
had agreed with Giraud to put him m command of those French 
forces who might rally to the Aflied cause Now there had sud- 
denly and accidentally appeared in the centre of the scene a man 
who could m fact decide whether any French forces at all m North 
Africa would come ovei m an orderly fashion and jom the Allies 
The calculations that Giraud would provide a rallymg-pomt had 
not yet been put to the test, and first reactions from the landmg 
aieas were not encouragmg On the mornmg of Novembei 9 
therefore Geneial Giraud, and a httle later General Clark, actmg as 
General Eisenhower’s personal deputy, flew to Algiers to arrange 
with the French authorities the immediate endmg of all hostilities 
The reception of Giraud by the leadmg Fiench commandeis 
was icy The local Resistance organisation, so long fostered by 
both Ameiican and Biitish agents, had already collapsed The 
first conference held by Claik that evenmg with Darlan pioduccd 
no agieement It was obvious that Giraud would not be accepted 
by any one of importance as Supreme French Commandci On 
the morning of November 10 General Clark arianged a second 
meetmg with the Admiral He told Eisenhower by radio that a 
deal with Darlan was the only solution There was no time to 
engage m telegraphic discussions with London and Washington 
Giraud was not present at tins meeting Darlan hesitated on the 
grounds of lack of mstructions from Vichy Clark gave him half 
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an hour in which to make up his mind The Adimral at length 
agreed to order a general '‘Cease fire’’ throughout North Africa 
"In the name of the Marshal” he assumed complete authority 
throughout the French North African territories, and ordered all 
officials to remain on duty 

Later that day came the important news that the Germans had 
begun to invade Unoccupied France This simplified Darlan’s 
position Fie could now mamtain, and his word would be 
accepted by local officials and commanders, that Marshal Petam 
was no longer a free agent The German move also struck 
Darlan’s vital nerve Very soon advanced German elements would 
be entermg the great French naval base at Toulon As in 1940, 
the fate of the French Fleet was now agam m the balance The 
only man whose prestige would be sufficient to get the French 
battle fleet to sea under these circumstances would be Darlan 
He now acted decisively and telegraphed on the afternoon of 
November ii to Metropolitan France that the Toulon fleet was 
to put to sea if m danger of imminent capture by the Germans 
Allied naval and air dispositions were taken to protect the sortie 
of the French ships m such an event 

★ ★ ★ ★ -A- 

In the event the German High Command did not know where 
the great Allied convoys steaming towards North Africa were 
going until almost the last moment The wide arc of U-boat 
patrols had been traversed at many pomts But once the mam 
armada had passed the Straits of Gibraltar then destmation was 
more definite Even then the Germans seem to have thought that 
the Alhed expedition might be aimmg at Italy or reinfoicmg 
Malta In his diary the chief of the Italian General Staff, Marshal 
CavaUero, records a telephone conversation overheard between 
Goermg and Kesselrmg ^ 

Goenng According to our calculations the convoy will be within 
the next forty to fifty hours in range of our Air Force, and therefore 
everything must be held in readiness 

Kesselrmg Herr Rcichsmarshal, and supposing a convoy attempts 
a landing in Africa^ 

Goenng To my mmd a landing will be attempted in Corsica, in 
Sardima, or at Dcma or Tripoh 

Kesselrmg It is more probable at a North African port 

* Cavallero, Commando Supremo, p 371 
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Goermg Yes, but not in a French one 

Kesselnng If the convoy has to pass through the Sicily channel I 
shall have time 

Goermg If it doesn’t aim at Sardmia it will certainly pass through 
the channel, where the Itahans have not mined the waters, and this 
should be pointed out to them 

Not until midnight on November 7 was there official contact 
between the German authonties and Vichy The head of the 
German Armistice Commission at Wiesbaden then summoned 
one of the French officers attached to that body and mformed 
him that the objective of the large Alhed convoys now in the 
Mediterranean would probably be Algeria and Tunisia An 
offer of German mihtary aid was sent to Vichy 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Durmg the early hours of November 8 reports began to flow 
into Vichy of the Alhed approach Laval, sleepmg at his house 
hard by, was rung up by the German pohtical representative at 
Vichy, who repeated the offer of German support should the 
landings develop m force m North Afnca Laval hastened to the 
centre of government At 4 a m the Amencan Charge d" Affaires, 
Mr Pmckney Tuck, arrived at Marshal Petam's pnvate office 
with the letter from the President Laval took control He 
collected his close supporters and drafted a negative and hostile 
reply for the Marshal to sign m the mornmg An hour later the 
Vichy Admiralty mformed Darlan in Algiers of the German 
offer to give air support against the Allied landmgs The reply 
from Darlan suggested that the German air forces based on Sicily 
and Sardima should attack the Alhed transports at sea 

It was not until yam that the Marshal was awakened to hear 
the news He showed little visible emotion or even mterest in 
Lavafs diaft reply to the American President He accepted it 
without demur, whistlmg a little hunting tune to himself At nme 
he received Mr Pmckney Tuck to hand him his reply There 
are several accounts of the climate of this meetmg It is said 
that when Petam handed the document to the American he gave 
him a knowmg tap on the shoulder The aged Marshal acted 
throughout these days like a man m a dream. 

But any illusions of Vichy that a double game could still be 
played by them between the Allies and the Germans were soon 
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dispelled Nazi pressure hardened, and at ii 30 a m the Vichy 
Cabinet accepted the German offer of air support from Sicily and 
Sardmia T hi s caitiff decision enabled the Germans to take the 
quick, decisive action of occupymg airfields m Timisia, with all 
Its costly consequences upon our campaign 
Later in the day a second Cabinet meeting accepted a formal 
rupture of diplomatic relations with the United States 
★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

That evening Hitler summoned Laval to Berchtesgaden Laval 
set out by car in the morning, but only reached Munich in thick 
fog early on the loth He was therefore on the road during the 
hours when Darlan was negotiating with the Allies in Algiers, 
and while the news of these parleys was injecting a httle hope into 
those few men at Vichy who still wanted the Marshal to come out 
on the Alhed side Both Weygand, who had come to Vichy on 
purpose to dissuade the Marshal fiom givmg m, and Admiral 
Auphan, Mimster of Marme, tried their best They even got him 
to agree to a draft telegram to Darlan appro vmg his move When 
Laval at Mumch learnt of these moves, both at Algiers and at 
Vichy, he was enraged, and under threat of resignation extorted 
the Marshaks withdrawal of his telegram to Darlan 
Laval met Hitler late that afternoon The Fuehrer, with his 
theatrical sense of history, treated the Frenchman to a discourse on 
past Franco-German relations, gomg back a long way He also 
confronted him with a joint German-Italian note demanding 
French consent to Axis landmgs m Tumsia Ciano, who was 
present, says Laval cut a pitiable figure This may well be 
believed Early in the morning of November ii Laval was 
woken up by Abetz to be told that the Fuehrer had ordered the 
German Army to occupy the free zone of France The same day 
the Italians occupied Nice and Corsica So much for Vichy 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The Germans had mtercepted Darlan’s message to Vichy, and 
Laval under their pressure forced Petam to send a message to 
Algiers disownmg Darlan's actions General Clark, when con- 
fronted with Darlan s apparent readiness to withdraw the orders 
he had issued, put the Admiral under arrest The arrival of a 
secret message from Petam however in a special naval code and 
the news of further German advances into Unoccupied France 
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restored both the situation and the tempers of those concerned 
m Algiers On the folio wmg day, November ii, it was agreed 
that Darlan should send categorical instructions to the Toulon 
fleet to put to sea, and further messages were sent to the French 
Resident-General in Tunisia, Admiral Esteva, to jom the Allies 

★ 

Admiral Esteva was a faithful servant of Vichy He followed 
the cataract of events with mountmg confusion and alarm As 
he was closer to the enemy m Sicily and on his eastern frontier, 
his position was worse than that of either Darlan or Nogues 
His high subordinates matched him in equal indecision Already 
on November 9 units of the German Air Force occupied the 
important airfield at El Aouina On the same day German and 
Italian troops arrived in Tunisia Depressed and wavermg, Esteva 
clung to a formal allegiance to Vichy, while the Axis forces m 
Tripolitama were commg from the east, and the Alhes hastened 
from the west The French General Barre, at first baffled by a 
problem the hke of which, gentle reader, you have not yet been 
asked to solve, finally moved the bulk of the French garnson 
westwards and placed himself under the orders of General 
Giraud At Bizerta however three torpedo-boats and nine sub- 
marmes surrendered to the Axis 

In Alexandria, where the French naval squadron had been 
immobihsed smce 1940, parleys took place without effect 
Admiral Godefroy, its commander, persisted m his loyalty to 
Vichy and refused to recognise the authority of Admiral Darlan 
In his view, until the Alhes had conquered Tunisia they could not 
claim that it was m their power to liberate France Thus his ships 
contmued in idleness until m the fullness of time we conquered 
Tunis 

At Dakar the Vichy Governor-General Boisson accepted 
Darlaffs order to cease resistance on November 23, but the units 
of the French Navy there refused to jom the Alhes Only after 
the completion of our conquest of all Noith Africa did the battle- 
ship Rtchclteu and the three cruisers with her rally to our cause 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

As soon as the Algiers landing was well established General 
Anderson, as previously arranged, took over command from 
the Umted States General Ryder He dispatched his 36th Infantry 
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Brigade by sea to Bougie, which they took unopposed on 
November ii, one of its battahons reached Djidjclli Airfield 
next day Two British parachute companies dropped on Bone on 
the I2th, and were supported by Commandos from the sea, others 
on Souk-el-Arba Airfield on the i6th, whence they advanced to 
Beja, and farther on met Germans m position The 36th Biigade, 
pressmg on rapidly by road, crossed into Tunisia, and at Djebel 
Abiod on November 17 met German troops Meanwhile United 
States parachutists had dropped at Youks-les-Bams on the 15th, 
and reached Gafsa also two days later 

These rapid and unopposed movements had secured the eastern 
airfields of Algeria necessary for the support of ground forces 
which could no longer be covered from Gibraltar, now 800 miles 
behmd Great dash and enterprise had been shown in gainmg 
ground so fast, but now that the enemy were met the pace must 
slacken The Germans had taken prompt measures Their first 
contmgents arrived by air on November 9, and soon two para- 
chute regiments and four battahons of reinforcements originally 
destined to remforce Rommel sought to bar the way These were 
followed by advanced elements of the loth Panzer Division, two 
Bersaghen battahons, and six battalions of the Italian Superga 
Infantry Division By the end of the month the Axis forces in 
Tumsia amounted to 15,000 fighting troops, with 100 tanks, 60 
field gims, and 30 anti-tank guns Their dive-bombers, based on 
the good airfields of Tumsia, were begmnmg to prove trouble- 
some But already we had brought a relief to the Russian armies 
Durmg November the Germans withdrew 400 operational 
aircraft, mostly long-range bombers, from the Eastern Front for 
use m the Mediterranean In this latter theatre a quarter of the 
whole German Air Force was now deployed, as compared with 
only a twelfth eighteen months before 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The Anglo-American descent m North Africa brought an 
immediate sequel in France Since 1940 the Germans had drawn 
up detailed plans for the occupation of the free zone of France 
The code-name was “Attila”, and the directive was issued by 
Hitler on December 10 of that year The original purpose was to 
counteract any move of Weygand m North Africa Each time 
that there was a tension m Franco-German relations the question 
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of putting ‘^Attila” into force arose The mam objective of such 
an operation would be the capture mtact of the prmcipal units of 
the French Fleet, which lay at Toulon But both Hitler and 
Raeder were consistent m workmg for collaboration with Vichy, 
wishing to avoid the commitments which would follow the total 
occupation of Metropolitan France 

The Alhed landmgs m North Africa however revolutiomsed 
the position It may well be that Laval’s description to the 
Germans at Berchtesgaden of Darlan’s talks with the AUies at 
Algiers was decisive General Eisenhower was as anxious to lay 
his hands on the French Fleet as were the Germans The mam 
justification for negotiatmg with Darlan at all was his authority 
with the Vichy admirals and officers The Germans clearly could 
not aifford to take any risks, and while Darlan was sendmg mes- 
sages to Vichy and to Toulon urgmg the French Fleet to put to sea 
in the direction of Allied controlled ports the Germans were 
marchmg rapidly towards the Mediterranean coast 
Admiral Auphan, the Mimster of Marine at Vichy, wished to 
stand by Darlan, but he was powerless m the face of Laval and of 
the attitude of the French commanders at Toulon Admiral de 
Laborde, the Commander of the French Mediterranean Fleet, 
was fanatically anti-British On hearmg the news of the landmgs 
he wished to put to sea and attack the Alhed convoys He rejected 
Darlan’s appeals to come over, and when the Germans arrived at 
the perimeter of the French naval base an agreement was made 
whereby a free zone roimd the harbour was to be garrisoned by 
French troops Auphan reluctantly endorsed this arrangement, 
and attempts were made to put the port m a serious state of 
defence But on November i8 the Germans demanded the with- 
drawal of all French troops from the zone, which could only be 
garrisoned by naval units The following day Auphan resigned 
The Germans now planned a coup de mam agamst the Fleet 
The operation took place on November 27 The courage and 
resource of a few oJfficers, mcludmg Laborde, who ralhed at last, 
made possible the wholesale scuttlmg of the Fleet One battle- 
ship, two battlc-cruisers, seven cruisers, twenty-nine destroyers 
and torpedo-boats, and sixteen submarines weie among the 
seventy-thiee ships which sank m the port 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 
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The assault phase of “Torch^^ had been a brilliant success, and 
was in Itself a lemarkable operation The fall of Algiers and 
Casablanca had been obtained cheaply, paitly thiough the inter- 
vention of Admiral Darlan Through the vacillation of the French 
commanders in Tunisia we were robbed of complete success In 
his report on these events Admiral Cunnmgham said '‘It is a 
matter for lastmg regret to me that the bolder conception for the 
imtial assault on Bone was not implemented The enemy were 
surprised and off their balance "We failed to give the final push 
which would have tipped the scales ’’ 
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HE facts of the story told in the last chapter show briefly 
what happened on the spot and in what order Although 
these events were pohtical they were as much a part of the 
battle as the movement of troops or ships General Clark dealt 
with Darlan in the only way which would accord with the prime 
theme of the enterprise, namely, the procuring of the utmost 
French support and the avoidance of bloodshed between the 
French and the Alhes He showed daring, sagacity, and power of 
decision On Eisenhower fell the responsibihty of acceptmg and 
sustammg what had been done The conduct of both these 
American officers, who only a year before had been Brigadier- 
Generals, leached a high level of courage and good sense Never- 
theless then action raised issues of a moral and sentimental 
charactei of cardmal importance to the peoples of the United 
States and Great Britain, and reverberated through the Alhed 
world Hopmg always that I understood the soul of France, I was 
at this time anxious about the President’s vehement hostility to de 
Gaulle and his Movement After all, this was the core of French 
resistance and the flame of French honour 
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Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt ii Nov 42 

It IS surely of the lughest importance to unify in every possible way 
all Frenchmen who regard Germany as the foe The invasion of Un- 
occupied France by Hitler should give the opportunity for tins You 
will, I am sure, reisc that Fhs Majesty’s Government are under quite 
defimte and solenm obhgations to de Gaulle and his Movement We 
must see they have a fair deal It seems to me that you and I ought to 
avoid at all costs the creation of rival French emigre Governments, each 
favoured by one of us We must try to fuse all anti-German French 
forces together and make a umted Government This may take some 
time, and nothing must prejudice the mihtary operations, but we 
ought to make it clear to all parties what we want and what we are 
gomg to work for 

Meanwhile it became apparent that a decisive victory had 
been gamed at Alamem 

President to Prime Minister 12 Nov 42 

I am very happy with the latest news of your splendid campaign m 
Egypt, and of the success that has attended our jomt landing in West 
and North Africa This brmgs up the additional steps that should be 
taken when and if the south shore of the Mediterranean is cleared and 
imder our control It is hoped that you with your Chiefs of Staff in 
London and I with the Combmed Staff here may make a survey of 
the possibihties, includmg a forward movement directed agamst 
Sardmia, Sicily, Italy, Greece, and other Balkan areas, and mcluding 
the possibihty of obtammg Turkish support for an attack through the 
Black Sea agamst Germany’s flank 

In regard to de Gaulle, I have hitherto enjoyed a quiet satisfaction in 
leaving him in your hands Apparently I have now acquired a similar 
problem in brother Giraud I wholly agree that we must prevent 
nvalry between the French 6 nigii factions, and I have no objection to 
a de Gaulle emissary visitmg Giraud in Algiers We must remember 
that there is also a cat-fight m progress between Giraud and Darlan, 
each claiming full mihtary command of French forces in North and 
West Africa 

The prmapal thought to be driven home to all three of these prima 
donnas is that the situation is to-day solely m tlie mihtaiy field, and 
that any decision by any one of them, or by all of them, is subject to 
review and approval by Eisenhower 
Also I think it would be well to find out before de Gaulle’s man 
leaves for Africa just what his instructions are 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 
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On November 13 General Eisenhower flew from Gibraltar to 
Algiers to take the responsibihty for the bargain which Clark had 
just made with Darlan and assume direct control The Alhed 
commanders and officials on the spot were unanimous that Darlan 
was the only Frenchman who could rally North-West Africa to 
the Alhes Giraud, whose power to command French allegiance 
was already exposed as a myth, had offered to work with Darlan 
when he heard of the German invasion of Unoccupied France 
Darlan’s authority was proved by the obedience to his ‘'Cease 
fire” orders at Oran, in Morocco, and throughout Algena A 
final and formal agreement was therefore signed between Darlan 
and Eisenhower on the same day In London I thought that 
Eisenhower’s action was overwhelmmgly justified on mihtary 
grounds On November 14 I sent him the following message 
“Anythmg for the battle, but the pohtics will have to be sorted 
out later on ” 

To the President I cabled 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 15 Nov 4a 

We cannot say that our doubts or anxieties are removed by what 
IS proposed or that the solution will be permanent or healthy Never- 
theless, m view of the dominatmg importance of speed and of the fact 
that the Alhed Commander-in-Chief ’s opimon is so strongly and ably 
expressed and that it is endorsed by our officers, mcludmg Admiral 
Cunmngham, who were with him on the spot, we feel we have no 
choice but to accept General Eisenhower’s arrangements for maintain- 
ing local and mterim equihbrium and for securmg the vital positions 
m Turns 

2 We feel sure you will consult us on the long-term steps, pursuing 
always the aim of umtmg all Frenchmen who will fight Hitler 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

As the facts of the Darlan agreement became known they 
caused widespread disquiet at home I was conscious of the rismg 
tide of opmion around me I was grieved to find the success of 
our immense operation, and the victory of Alamem, over- 
shadowed m the mmds of many of my best friends by what 
seemed to them a base and squahd deal with one of our most 
bitter enemies I considered their attitude unreasonable and not 
sufficiently considerate of the seventies of the struggle and the 
fives of the troops As their criticisms became sharper I grew 
resentful, and also somewhat contemptuous of their sense of 
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propoition, but I understood what was troubling them and felt it 
myself The reaction in the United States was not so violent as m 
England, but many were agog I did not think that President 
Roosevelt was sufficiently impressed with the surge of feelmg, and 
certainly not of British feeling 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 17 Nov 42 

1 ought to let you know that very deep cui rents of feeling are stirred 
by the arrangement with Darlan The more I reflect upon it the more 
convinced I become that it can only be a temporary expedient, justifi- 
able solely by the stress of battle We must not overlook the serious 
pohtical injury which may be done to our cause, not only in France 
but thioughout Europe, by the feeling that we are ready to make 
terms with the local Quishngs Darlan has an odious record It is he 
who has inculcated m the French Navy its malignant disposition by 
promotmg his creatures to command It is but yesterday that French 
sailors were sent to their death against your hue of battle off Casablanca, 
and now, for the sake of power and ofhce, Darlan plays the turncoat 
A permanent arrangement with Darlan or the formation of a Darlan 
Government m French North Africa would not be understood by the 
great masses of ordinary people, whose simple loyalties are our strength 

2 My own feehng is that we should get on with the fighting and 
let that overtake the parleys, and we are all very glad to hear that 
General Eisenhower expects to be able to order the leading elements 
of our First Army to attack the Germans m Turns and Bizerta in the 
course of the next few days 

The President rephed 

President to Prime Minister 18 Nov 42 

I too have encountered the deep currents of feehng about Darlan 
I felt I should act fast, so I have just given out a statement at my Press 
conference which I hope you will like, and I trust it will be accepted 
at face value 

I was relieved by his public statement,'^ which he had cabled 
me 

I have accepted General Eisenhower’s pohtical arrangements made 
for the time being in Northern and Western Africa I thorouglily 
understand and approve the feehng in the United States and Great 
Britain and among all the other United Nations that in view of the 
history of the past two years no permanent arrangement should be 
made with Admiral Darlan People m the United Nations likewise 

* Abndged 
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would never understand the recognition of a reconstitution of the 
Vichy Government in France or in any French territory We are 
opposed to Frenchmen who support Hitler and the Axis 

No one in our Army has any authority to discuss the future Govern- 
ment of France and the French Empire The future French Govern- 
ment will be estabhshed, not by any individual m Metropohtan France 
oi overseas, but by the French people themselves after they have been 
set free by the victory of the United Nations The present arrange- 
ment in North and West Africa is only a temporary expedient, justified 
solely by the stress of battle 

His statement proceeded 

Our first military objective was to save American and Bntish hves 
on the one hand, and French hves on the other hand The second was 
the vital factor of time Every day of delay m the current operation 
would have enabled the Germans and Itahans to build up a strong 
resistance, to dig m, and make a huge operation on our part essential 
before we could wm Here again many more hves will be saved under 
the present speedy offensive than if we had had to delay it for a month 
or more Reports indicate that the French of North Africa are 
subordmating all pohtical questions to the formation of a common 
front against the common enemy 

This met my view and the pubhc need 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 19 Nov 42 

Your pubhc statement about Darlan has settled the matter m the 
best possible way I am as anxious however as you and Eisenhower 
that we should profit to the full in the actions which are impendmg 
by French co-operation Also, I fully recogmse that if Darlan and 
Company render real services during the operations these would 
naturally count in their favour I feel pretty sure we are looking at it 
from exactly the same point of view Every good wish 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

General Smuts was with us at home m these days, and it was a 
comfort to find how close was our agreement He now flew off, 
after a long talk, to the scene of action on his way back to South 
Africa After a fuU discussion m Algiers he expressed himself m 
the following practical manner 

Field-Marshal Smuts to Prime Minister 20 Nov 42 

After arnval this morning I had a long talk with Eisenliower and 
Cunnmgham, which I summarise for your information As regards 
cormng operation next Sunday or Monday, it is doubtful whether 
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Anderson is strong enough to take Bizerta, but Tunis appears more 
hopeful In any case, every effort will be made to press the enemy into 
as small an area or bridgehead as possible, so that air and other attack 
may fimsh him later Farther south attempt will be made to clean up 
smill pockets of enemy at Sfax and elsewhere, but no large forces will 
be employed m the Tnpoh direction at present Sea losses so fai have 
been made good Loss of personnel ships have been compensated by 
equal number of French ships acquired, and for every merchant vessel 
lost a U-boat has been sunk 

As regards Darlan, statements pubhshed have had unsetthng effect 
on local French leaders, and it would be dangerous to go farther on 
those lines Nogues has threatened to resign, and as he controls the 
Morocco population the results of such a step might be far-reachmg 
From the point of view of secunng French co-operation and stabilising 
the situation nothing could be worse than impression that we were 
merely using leaders to discard them as soon as they have served our 
purpose There can be no doubt that Darlan and his friends have burnt 
their boats and are domg their best to fight the Axis and consohdate 
French behind us in this fight French are co-operatmg in non- 
combatant tasks, and even in fighting on small scale, but their fighting 
value IS at present low for want of proper arms Darlan was not 
Eisenhower’s choice, but that of other French leaders, some of whom 
were his eneimes and our strong supporters, and who all agreed that 
his leadership in co-operation was essential for our operations It 
would be great mistake to create impression that he is to be discarded 
at early date Mihtary situation may call for his retention for fairly 
long period, and meanwhile an impression to contrary should not be 
pubhely created 

I explained to Eisenhower that I do not think there was any m- 
tention to lepeat or go beyond statements already made, which were 
only intended to correct impression that pohtical accord with Vichy 
elements had been come to Future pohtical arrangements should be 
left to Governments concerned and agreement of French among them- 
selves I thmk It would be wise to pass on to President Roosevelt my 
strong impression that further anti-Darlan statements imght be harmful 
to our cause, and mdeed are not called for We leave late this afternoon, 
and I shall signal you agam from Cairo Your company and talks last 
mght were a great honour, and most deeply enjoyed Thanks very 
much 

The President kept me m touch with his own mood 
President to Prime Minister 20 Nov 42 

I told the Press yesterday m confidence an old Orthodox Church 
proverb used m the Balkans that appears apphcable to our present 
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Darlan-de Gaulle problem ‘‘My children, it is permitted you m time 
of grave danger to walk with the devil until you have crossed the 
bridge ’’ 

In regard to North Africa and possibly additional future areas, I 
think you and I might give some consideration to the idea of appoint- 
mg one JBntisher and one American to whom would be given authority 
not to admimster civil functions but to hold a veto power over French 
civil administrators, and to direct them in rare mstances to follow out 
certam pohaes For example, I sent word to Eisenhower that all 
pohtical prisoners in North and West Africa must be released If 
Darlan fails to carry out this directive Eisenhower must at once exerase 
his authority as Supreme Commander and take mdependent action m 
the matter 

On December 5 General Eisenhower telegraphed to me 

I assure you agam that we are not entering a cabal designed to 
place Darlan at the head of anythmg except the local orgamsation 
Here he is entirely necessary, for he and he alone is the source of every 
bit of practical help we have received If you will contemplate the 
situation existing along our hnes of communication, which extend 
500 miles from here through mountamous country to Tumsia, you 
will understand that the local French could, without fear of detection, 
so damage us that we would have to retreat hurriedly back to ports 
from which we could supply ourselves by sea Giraud qmckly gave 
up trying to help us, and it was only through Darlan’s help that we 
are now fighting the Boche m Tumsia mstead of somewhere m the 
vicimty of Bone or even west of that It appears to us that both Boisson 
and Darlan are committed irrevocably to an Alhed victory 

Darlan had been smitten by the President’s reference to a 
“temporary expedient”, and was begmnmg to feel his growing 
isolation At this time he wrote to General Clark 

Monsieur le General, 

Information from various sources tends to substantiate the view that 
I am “only a lemon which the Americans will drop after they have 
squeezed it dry ” 

In the hne of conduct which I have adopted out of pure French 
patriotic feehng, in spite of the serious disadvantages which it entails 
for me, at the moment when it was extremely easy for me to let events 
take their course without my mtervention, my own personal position 
does not come into consideration 

I acted only because the American Government has solemnly under- 
taken to restore the mtegnty of French sovereignty as it existed in 
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1939, and because the armistice between the Axis and France was 
broken by the total occupation of Metropolitan France, against which 
the Marshal has solemnly protested 

I did not act through pride, ambition, or calculation, but because 
the position which I occupied in my country made it my duty to act 
When the mtegrity of France’s sovereignty is an accomplished fact — 
and I hope that it will be in the least possible time — it is my firm 
intention to leturn to private hfe and to end my days, in the course 
of which I have ardently served my country, in retirement 

The Admiral held on only because he felt that for the moment 
he was mdispensable to the Allied Command in North Africa 
and held the key of power On November 22 the so-called Clark- 
Darlan Agreements were signed, settmg up provisional machmery 
for admmistermg the region Two days later Governor-General 
Boisson, under persuasion from Darlan’s emissaries, brought over 
French West Africa, with the great base of Dakar, to the Allies 
But passion ran high m England about the Darlan deal It 
affected poignantly some of my friends who had been most 
affronted by Mumch, with whose impulses I had moved at crucial 
moments before the war “Is this then what we are fightmg for^” 
they asked Many of those with whom I was m closest mental 
and moral harmony were m extreme distress All these emotions 
were fanned by the de Gaulle Committee and organisation m our 
midst The Press gave full expression to this mood Certainly 
there was a real and vivid case to be made and to be met Not 
only Parliament but the nation found it hard to swallow “De 
Gaulle banned, Darlan uplifted At the same time the facts could 
not be stated nor the arguments deployed in pubhc While m my 
own mind, rightly or wrongly, I never had the slightest doubt 
that It was my duty to support General Eisenhower and to save 
the hves of the soldiers committed to the enterprise, I was acutely 
sensitive to the opposite argument, and undeistood, if only to 
override, the discarded alternative conviction 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

On December 9 1 voiced my disquiet to the President 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 9 Dec 42 

I have been disturbed by reports received during the last few days 
from North Africa about conditions in French Morocco and Algeria 
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These reports, which come from independent and reliable sources, all 
paint the same picture of the results which follow from our inabihty 
in existing circumstances to exercise a proper control over the locd 
French authorities in internal admimstrative matters You are, I am 
sure, fully aware of this state of affairs, but I think it my duty to let 
you know the position as it appears m the hght of our own reports 

2 These reports show that the SOL [Service d’Ordre Legionnaire, 
a Vichy organisation of ex-Servicemen] and kindred Fasast orgamsa- 
tions continue their activities and victimise our former French sym- 
pathisers, some of whom have not yet been released from prison The 
first reaction of these organisations to the Alhed landing was, nghtly, 
one of fear, but it seems that they have now taken courage to regroup 
themselves and continue their activities Well-known German 
sympathisers who had been ousted have been reinstated Not only 
have our enemies been thus encouraged, but our friends have been 
correspondingly confused and cast down There have been cases o£ 
French soldiers being punished for desertion because they tried to 
support the Allied forces durmg their landing 

The next day, December lo, a month after the landmg, the 
mountmg pressures in the circles of which I was conscious led me 
to seek refuge in Secret Session of the House of Commons The 
speech which I then made was conceived with the sole purpose of 
changmg the prevailmg opmion, and I chose with the greatest 
care the pomts to make I began with some severe imderstate- 
ments 

The question which we must ask ourselves is not whether we hke 
or do not like what is going on, but what are we going to do about it 
In war it is not always possible to have everything go exactly as one 
likes In working with alhes it sometimes happens that they develop 
opinions of their own Since 1776 we have not been in the position 
of being able to decide the policy of the United States This is an 
American expedition in which they will ultimately have perhaps two 
or three times as large ground forces as we have, and three times the 
Air Force 

This was true at the time, but, as we shall see, was soon to be 
contradicted by events 

On sea the proportion is overwhelmingly in our favour, and we 
have of course given a vast amount of organisation and assistance in 
every v/ay Nevertheless the United States regards this as an American 
expedition under the ultimate command of the President of the Umted 
States, and they regard North-West Africa as a war sphere which is 
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in their keeping, just as we regard the Eastern Mediterranean as a 
theatre for which we are responsible We have accepted this position 
from the outset and are servmg under their command That does not 
mean we have not got a great power of representation, and I am of 
course m the closest touch with the President It does mean how- 
ever that neither mihtanly nor politically we are directly controlling 
the course of events It is because it would be highly detrimental to 
have a debate upon American pohcy or Anglo-American relations m 
public that His Majesty’s Government have mvited the House to come 
into Secret Session In Secret Session alone can the matter be discussed 
without the risk of giving offence to our great Ally, and also of com- 
phcatmg the relationships of Frenchmen, who, whatever their past, are 
now firmg upon the Germans 

I hold no brief for Admiral Darlan Like myself, he is the object of 
the ammosities of Herr Hitler and of Monsieur Laval Otherwise I 
have nothmg in common with him But it is necessary for the House 
to reahse that the Government and to a large extent the people of the 
Umted States do not feel the same way about Darlan as we do He 
has not betrayed them He has not broken any treaty with them He 
has not vihfied them He has not maltreated any of their citizens They 
do not think much of him, but they do not hate him and despise him 
as we do over here Many of them think more of the hves of their 
own soldiers than they do about the past records of French political 
figures Moreover, the Americans have cultivated up to the last 
moment relations with Vichy which were of a fairly intimate character 
and which in my opmion have conduced to our general advantage 
At any rate, the position of the Americans at Vichy gave us a window 
on that courtyard which otherwise would not have existed 

Admiral Leahy has been Ambassador to Vichy until quite recently 
He hved on terms of close intimacy with Marshal Petam He has at 
all times used his influence to prevent Vichy France becoming the ally 
of Germany or declarmg war upon us when we have had to fire on 
Vichy troops at Oran or Dakar, in Syria or in Madagascar On all 
these occasions I have believed, and have recorded my opinion before- 
hand, that France would not declare war, but a factor in forming that 
opimon was the immense American influence upon all Frenchmen, 
which influence of course increased enormously after the United States 
entered the war Admiral Leahy is a close friend of President Roose- 
velt and was recently appointed his personal Chief of the Staff The 
attitude of the Umted States executive and State Department towards 
Vichy and all its works must be viewed agamst this background 

I now turn to examine a pecuhar form of French mentality, or rather 
of the mentahty of a large propoition of Frenchmen m the terrible 
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defeat and ruin winch has overtaken then country I am not at all 
defending, still less eulogismg, this Ficnch mentahty But it would be 
very foolish, not to try to understand what is passing in other people’s 
minds, and what are the secret springs of action to which they respond 
The Almughty in His infimte wisdom did not see fit to create French- 
men m the image of Enghshmen In a State like France, which has 
experienced so many convulsions — ^Monarchy, Convention, Directory, 
Consulate, Empire, Monarchy, Empire, and finally Republic — there 
has grown up a principle founded on the droit administratif which un- 
doubtedly governs the action of many French officers and officials in 
times of revolution and change It is a highly legahstic habit of mind, 
and It arises from a subconscious sense of national self-preservation 
against the dangers of sheer anarchy For mstance, any officer who 
obeys tlie command of his lawful superior or of one whom he beheves 
to be bus lawful supenor is absolutely immune from subsequent pumsh- 
ment Much therefore turns in the mmds of French officers upon 
whether there is a direct, unbroken cham of lawful command, and this 
IS held hymany Frenchmen to be more important than moral, national, 
or mtemational considerations From tins pomt of view many French- 
men who admire General de Gaulle and envy him in his role neverthe- 
less regard him as a man who has rebelled agamst the authority of the 
French State, which in their prostration they conceive to be vested in 
the person of the antique defeatist who to them is the illustnous and 
venerable Marshal Petam, the hero of Verdun and the sole hope of 
France 

Now all this may seem very absurd to our mmds But there is one 
pomt about it which is important to us It is in accordance with orders 
and authority transmitted or declared to be transmitted by Marshal 
Petain that the French troops m North-West Africa have pomted and 
fired their rifles agamst the Germans and Itahans mstead of contmumg 
to point and fire their rifles agamst the British and Americans I am 
sorry to have to mention a pomt like that, but it makes a lot of dif- 
ference to a soldier whether a man fires his gun at him or at Ins enemy, 
and even the soldier’s wife or father might have a feeling about it 
too 

All this IS done m the sacred name of the Marshal, and when the 
Marshal bleats over the telephone orders to the contrary and deprives 
Darlan of his natxonahty the Admiral rests comfortably upon the fact 
or fiction — ^it does not much matter which — that the Marshal is acting 
under the duress of the invading Hun, and that he, Darlan, is still 
carrying out his true wishes In fact, if Admiral Darlan had to shoot 
Marshal Petain he would no doubt do it in Marshal Petam’s name 

I must however say that personally I consider that in the circumstances 
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prevailing General Eisenhower was right, and even if he was not 
quite nght I should have been very reluctant to hamper or impede 
his action when so many lives and such vitally important issues hung 
in the balance I do not want to shelter myself in any way behind the 
Americans or anyone else 

I ended with some bitterness, the outcome of the stresses which 
I felt 

I must say I think he is a poor creature with a jaundiced outlook 
and disorgamsed loyalties who in all this tremendous African episode. 
West and East alike, can find no point to excite his interest except the 
arrangements made between General Eisenhower and Admiral Darlan 
The struggle for the Tunisian tip is now rising to its chmax and the 
mam battle impends Another trial of strength is very near on the 
frontiers of Cyrenaica Both these battles will be fought almost entirely 
by soldiers from this Island The First and Eighth British Armies will 
be engaged to the full I cannot take my thoughts away from them 
and their fortunes, and I expect that will be the feehng of the House 
of Commons 

I ask diern to treat with proper reprobation that small, busy, and 
venomous band who harbour and endeavour to propagate' unworthy 
and unfounded suspicions, and so to come forward unitedly with us 
m all the difSculties through whmh we are steadfastly and successfully 
makmg oiir way 

I do not remember any speech out of hundreds which I made 
where I felt opinion change so palpably and decisively This was 
no case for applause, but only for results The Commons were 
convmced, and the fact that all further Parliamentary opposition 
stopped after the Secret Session quenched the hostile Press and 
reassured the country There was also the growing exhilaration 
of victory after so many hard months of disappomtment or defeat 

General Eisenhower in his post-war book contributes from his 
own angle a practical and soldierly confirmation 

It is possible to understand why dc Gaulle was disliked within the 
ranks of the French Army At the time of France’s suricndcr iii 1940 
the officers who remained in the Army had accepted the position and 
orders of their Government and had given up the fight From their 
view-point, if the course chosen by de Gaulle was correct, then every 
French officer who obeyed the orders of his Government was a 
poltroon If de Gaulle was a loyal Frenchman they had to regard them- 
selves as cowards Naturally the officers did not choose to think of 
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themselves m this light, rather they considered themselves as loyal 
Frenchmen carrying out the orders of constituted civilian authonty, 
and It followed tliat they officially and personally regarded de Gaulle 
as a deserter * 

*■**•*■* 

Political affaiis ui North Africa deteriorated rapidly dunng the 
last days of 1942 Not only was there a desperate struggle 
agamst Giraud for power and recogmtion among the recent 
adherents to the Alhed cause, Darlan, Nogues, Boisson, and 
others, but also active discontent among those men who had 
helped the Alhed landmgs on November 8, and among the small 
but active group which was ardent for de Gaulle In addition 
there was growmg su^ort for a movement to place the Comte 
de Pans, at this time hvmg quietly near Tangier, at the head of a 
provisional war-time admimstration m North Africa m opposi- 
tion to Vichy The patchwork arrangement whereby Darlan was 
at the head of civil affairs and Giraud was in command of the 
French armed forces m North Africa came under mcreasing 
stram 

On December 19 the first emissary of de Gaulle, General 
Franqois d’Astier de la Vigerie, arrived unofficially in Algiers to 
explore the ground on behalf of his leader Fie was the brother 
of Henri, who had played a leadmg part m the rismg m the town 
of Algiers on November 8, and who was now implicated m the 
Royahst conspiracy which aimed at brmgmg the Comte de Pans 
to power The de Gaulhst visit was exploratory The mihtary 
co-operation of the Fiee Fiench forces was formally offered both 
to Giraud and Eisenhower m discussions on December 20, but no 
decisions were taken The practical result of General d’Astier de 
la Vigerie’s visit was to stimulate the de Gaulhst opposition to 
Darlan Simultaneously with these talks the Monarchist elements 
m Algiers decided to press Darlan to abdicate and hand over to 
an all-party administration It is not even now clear how much 
support they had 

On the afternoon of December 24 Darlan drove down from 
his villa to his offices m the Palais d’Ete At the door of his bureau 
he was shot down by a young man of twenty named Bonmer de 
la Chapelle The Admual died withui the hour on the operatmg 
table of a near-by hospital The youthful assassm had, accordmg 

* Eisenhower, Crusade in Europe, p 84 
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to some stones, been connected with Henn d’Astier, and imder 
much persuasion had worked himself mto an exalted state of mind 
as the saviour of Fiance from wicked leadership Apart from a 
small circle of personal friends grouped round d’Astier, there was 
no open support in Algiers for his act He was tned by court- 
martial under Giraud’s orders, and, much to his surprise, was 
executed by a firmg squad shortly after dawn on December 26 
On receiving the news of Darlan’s assassmation General 
Eisenhower hurried back from the Tumsian front In the circum- 
stances the only thing to do was to nommate Giraud to fill the 
vacant place We could not run the risk of civil disorder behmd 
the front, and indirect though decisive pressure was exerted by 
the American authorities to achieve the appointment of Giraud 
to supreme though transitory pohtical power m North Africa 
Darlan’s murder, however criminal, reheved the Alhes of their 
embarrassment at working with him, and at the same time left 
them with all the advantages he had been able to bestow dunng 
the vital hours of the Alhed landings His authority had passed 
smoothly to the orgamsation created in agreement with the 
American authorities during the months of November and 
December Giraud filled the gap The path was cleared for the 
French forces now ralhed in North and North-West Africa to 
umte with the Free French Movement round de GauUe, and 
comprising all Frenchmen throughout the world outside German 
control On learnmg of Darlan’s fate de Gaulle made the first 
approach He was about to leave for Washington for a long- 
delayed first meetmg with the President when the news reached 
London He at once drafted and dispatched through Alhed 
channels a message to Giraud It seemed to me wise to put oifF 
the Washmgton visit in the hopes of umtmg French Resistance I 
explained the position m a telegram to the President, and sent 
him a copy of de Gaulle’s message to Giraud 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 27 Dec 42 

As I told Harry, I had already asked United States Headquarters, 
London, to delay for forty*-eight hours the plane which was to carry 
de Gaulle, to see how the ^ ‘Torch” situation develops It seems to me 
that we ought to try above anything to bring them all together and 
have some French nucleus, solid and united, to work with I am seeing 
de Gaulle to-day, and will cable you further 
2 I am sure that North African settlement cannot be held up for 
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‘‘Symbor’ [oui conference at Casablanca] We have received news 
that ‘'King-pin*' has been unanimously elected High Commissioner 
and Commander-in-Chief by the French group of notabihties I have 
already informed Eisenhower that so far as we are concerned we 
entirely agree with this solution 

3 The War Cabinet attach much importance to Macmillan's ap- 
pomtment and arrival [at Algiers] We feel quite unrepresented there, 
yet our fortunes are deeply involved, and we are trying to make a 
sohd contribution to your enterpnse Murphy’s appointment has 
already been announced, and I hope you will agree to my pubhshmg 
Macmillan’s He will be, I am sure, a help He is ammated by the 
finendhest feelmgs towards the Umted States, and Ins mother hails 
from Kentucky 

Here followed de Gaulle’s message to Giraud, sent through the 
Amencan Embassy m London 

27 Dec 42 

The assassmation at Algiers is an indication and a warmng an 
indication of the exasperation into which the tragedy of France has 
thrown the mind and soul of Frenchmen, a warning of the conse- 
quences of every kind which necessarily result from the absence of a 
national authonty m the midst of the greatest national crisis of our 
history It is more than ever necessary that this national authority 
should be estabhshed I propose, my General, that you should meet me 
as soon as possible on French soil, either m Algeria or m Chad, m order 
to study the means of groupmg under a provisional central authority 
all French forces mside and outside the country and all the French 
territories which are in a position to struggle for the hberation and 
the salvation of France 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Few men have paid more heavily for errors of judgment and 
failure of character than Admiral Darlan He was a professional 
figure, and a strong personahty His life’s work had been to 
recreate the French Navy, and he had raised it to a position it 
had never held smce the days of the French kmgs He commanded 
the allegiance not only of the Naval Officer Corps, but of the 
whole Naval Service In accordance with his repeated promises, 
he ought m 1940 to have ordered the fleets to Britam, to the 
Umted States, the African ports, anywhere out of German power 
He was under no treaty or obhgation to do so except assurances 
which he had voluntaiily given But this was his resolve until on 
that deadly June 20, 1940, he accepted from Marshal Petam’s 
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hands the office of Minister of Marine Then, peihaps influenced 
by motives of a departmental character, he gave his allegiance to 
Marshal Petain s Government Ceasing to be a sailor and becom- 
mg a politician, he exchanged a sphere in which he had profound 
knowledge foi one where his chief guide was his anti-British 
prejudices, dating, as I have mentioned, from the Battle of 
Trafalgar, where his gieat-grandfather had fallen 

In this new situation he showed himself a man of force and 
decision who did not wholly comprehend the moral significance 
of much that he did Ambition stimulated his errors His vision 
as an Admiral had not gone beyond his Navy, nor as a Mmister 
beyond immediate local or personal advantages For a year and 
a half he had been a great power in shattered France At the time 
when we descended upon North Africa he was the undoubted 
heir of the aged Marshal Now suddenly a cataract of amazing 
events fell upon him By a strange chance the illness of his son 
had drawn him to Algiers, where he fell into Anglo-American 
power 

We have recounted the stresses which he underwent All 
French North and West Africa looked to him The mvasion of 
Vichy France by Hitler gave him the power, and it may be the 
right, to make a new decision He brought to the Anglo- 
American Allies exactly what they needed, namely, a French 
voice which all French officers and officials in this vast theatre, 
now plunged m the war, would obey He struck his final blow 
for us, and it is not for those who benefited enormously from his 
accession to our side to revile his memory A stern, impartial 
judge may say that he should have refused all parley with the 
Alhes he had mjured, and defied them to do their worst with 
him We may all be glad he took the opposite course It cost 
him his life, but there was not much left in life for him It seemed 
obvious at the time that he was wrong m not sailing the French 
Fleet to Allied or neutral ports in June 1940, but he was right in 
this second fearful decision Piobably his sharpest pang was his 
failure to bring over the Toulon fleet Always he had declared it 
should nevei fall into German hands In this undertaking before 
history he did not fail Let him rest in peace, and let us all be 
thankful we have never had to face the trials under which he 
broke 
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PROBLEMS OF VICTORY 


Staff Plans for Exploiting ‘^TorcK^ - My Minute of November 9, 
1942 - And of November 18 - I Still Hope for the Cross-Channel 
Operation in 1943 - A Disconcerting Message from Washington - 
My Telegram to the Piesident of November 24.- A Misunderstanding 
Removed - The President's Telegram of November 26 - My Note to 
the Chiefs of Staff of November 25 - Preference for Sicily - My 
Further Note of December 3 - Magnificent Resistance of Russia - 
Effect Upon the Western Theatre — Need for Complete Re-survey — I 
Still Hope for ^'Round-up" in 1943 


A MERICAN military opmion, not only m the highest 
circles, was convinced that the decision for ‘'Torch*' ruled 
M JLout all prospect of a m^or crossing of the Channel into 
Occupied France m 1943 I not yet brought myself to accept 

this view I still hoped that French North-West Africa, mcludmg 
the Tunisian tip, might fall mto our hands after a few months* 
fighting In tins case the mam mvasion of Occupied France from 
England would still be possible m July or August 1943 I was 
therefore most anxious that the strongest build-up of American 
power in Britam which our shippmg would allow should proceed 
at the same time as “Torch” This idea of being able to use oui 
left as well as our right hand, and the fact that the enemy must 
prepare himself against blows from either, seemed wholly m 
accordance with the highest economy of war Events would 
decide whether we should thrust across the Channel or follow 
our luck in the Mediterranean, or do both It seemed imperative, 
in the mteiests of the war as a whole and especially of aiding 
Russia, that the Anglo-American armies should enter Europe 
either from the west or from the east in the commg year 
There was however a danger that we might do neither Even 
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if our campaign in Algeria and Tunisia prospered swiftly, we 
should content ourselves with capturing Sardinia or Sicily or 
both, and put off crossing the Channel till 1944 Tins would 
mean a wasted year for the Western Alhcs, with results which 
might be fatal, not indeed to our survival, but to a decisive 
victory We could not go on losmg five or six hundred thousand 
tons of shippmg a month mdefinitely A stalemate was Germany’s 
last hope 

Before we knew what was going to happen at Alamem or to 
“Torch”, and while the terrific struggle m the Caucasus seemed 
undecided, the British Chiefs of Staff were weighmg all these 
issues The Planners xmder them were also busy Their reports 
weie m my opmion unduly negative, and I commented on them 
to the Chiefs of Staff on November 9, while the landings m 
Africa were still pioceeding 

It would be most regrettable to make no more use of the success of 
“Torch” and Alamem m 1943 than the occupation of Sialy and 
Sardmia We have already committed ourselves with the Americans 
to “Round-up” m 1943, an operation on the greatest scale The mter- 
position of “Torch” is no excuse for lying down durmg 1943, content 
with descents on Sialy and Sardmia and a few more operations like 
Dieppe (which can hardly be taken as a pattern) 

The effort for the campaign of 1943 should clearly be a strong pm- 
mng down of the enemy m Northern France and the Low Countries 
by contmuous preparations to mvade, and a deasive attack on Italy, 
or, better still, Southern France, together with operations not mvolvmg 
serious slnppmg expense, and other forms of pressure to bimg in 
Turkey and operate overland with the Russians mto the Balkans 

If French North Africa is gomg to be made an excuse for lockmg 
up great forces on the defensive and calhng it a “commitment”, it 
would be better not to have gone there at ^ Is it really to be sup- 
posed that the Russians will be content with our lying down like tins 
durmg the whole of 1943, while Hitler has a third crack at them^ 
However alarming the prospect may seem, we must make an attempt 
to get on to the mainland of Europe and fight m the hne agamst the 
enemy m 1943 

And further, on the i8th 

Under the agreements made about “Round-up” and “Bolero” 
with General Marshall we were to have by April i, 1943, twenty-seven 
American and twenty-one British divisions ready for the Continent, 
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together with all the necessary landing-craft, etc This task was 
solemnly undertaken and an immense amount of work has been done 
We then went off to “Torch”, winch is now m progress But 
“Torch” IS only thirteen divisions, whereas we had been prepared to 
move forty-eight divisions against the enemy in 1943 We have there- 
fore reduced our striking mtent agamst the enemy by thirty-five 
divisions Allowance should no doubt be made for the laiger distances 
from here to “Torch” compared with those across the Channel But 
we have given Stahn to understand that the great attack on the 
Continent will come m 1943, and we are now working on a basis of 
thirty-five divisions short of what was purposed m the period April- 
July, or, m other words, httle more than a quarter 

It IS no use bhnkmg at this or imagining that the discrepancy will 
not be perceived I have no doubt myself that we and General Marshall 
over-estimated our capaaty as measured by shipping, and also by the 
rate at which Umted States forces as well as special landmg-craft, etc , 
could be ready But there is a frightful gap between what the Chiefs 
of Staff contemplated as reasonable m the summei of 1942 for the 
campaign of 1943 and what they now say we can do m that campaign 
I am not makmg criticisms, because I am m this myself to the full, but 
I feel we have got to get much closer to grips with this whole busmess 
I fear I shall have to go to the Umted States m the near future No 
doubt we were planmng too much for 1943 m the summer, but we 
are certamly plannmg too httle now I must repeat that “Torch” is no 
substitute for “Round-up” It must also be remembered that we had 
proposed to contmue the campaign m the Middle East while “Round- 
up*^ was gomg forward, and now we have an easement there through 
the virtual destruction of Rommel We have, m fact, pulled in our 
horns to an almost extraordmary extent, and I cannot imagme what 
the Russians will say or do when they reahse it My own position is 
that I am still aimmg at a “Round-up” retarded till August I cannot 
give this up without a massive presentation of facts and figures which 
prove physical impossibihty These figures will however if they prove 
the case stultify our ambitions and judgment of this summer, and that 
of the Americans 

I never meant the Anglo-American Army to be stuck in North 
Africa It is a spnngboard and not a sofa 

It may be that we should close down the Mediterranean activities 
by the end ofjune with a view to “Round-up” m August The issues 
will have to be settled on the highest levels after we have reached 
agreement among ourselves 

We were thus reaching from both sides of the Atlantic a 
sort of combmed deadlock The British Staffs favoured the 
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Mediterranean and an attack upon Sardinia and Sicily, with Italy 
as the goal The United States experts had given up all hopes of 
crossing the Channel in 1943, but were most anxious not to be 
entangled m the Mediterranean in such a way as to prevent their 
great design in 1944 ‘It would seem,’’ as I wrote, “that the sum 
of all American fears is to be multiplied by the sum of all British 
fears, faithfully contributed by each Service ” 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The American Staffs, swayed by that undue liking foi logical, 
clear-cut decisions, however desirable they may be, which I have 
ventured to note in earlier chapters, had m fact slowed down with 
a sweepmg gesture the build-up of “Bolero” m Great Britam 
after the “Torch” decision had been taken Late m November a 
written notification reached us from the administrative side of 
the United States maclnne which caused general astonishment 
The following message which I sent to the President should inci- 
dentally, but I trust finally, dispose of the many American legends 
that I was mveterately hostile to the plan of a large-scale Channel 
crossing m 1943, and, still more, of the post-war Soviet asser- 
tions that I used the operation “Torch” with the deliberate 
mtention of preventmg a Second Front m 1943 

Former Naval Person to Piesident Roosevelt 24 Nov 42 

We have had a letter from General Hartle stating that under directive 
from the Umted States War Department “any construction m excess 
of the requirements for a force of 427,000 must be accomplished 
entirely by your own labour and with your own materials”, and that 
“Lend-Lease materials cannot be furnished in these instances” This 
has caused us very great concern, not so much from the standpoint of 
Lend-Lease, but on grounds of grand strategy We have been prepar- 
ing under “Bolero” for 1,100,000 men, and this is the first intimation 
we have had that tins target is to be abandoned We had no knowledge 
that you had decided to abandon for ever “Round-up’ ^ and all our 
preparations were proceeding on a broad front under “Bolero” 

2 It seems to me that it would be a most grievous deasion to 
abandon “Round-up” “Torch” is no substitute for “Round-up”, 
and only engages tlnrteen divisions as against the foity-eight contem- 
plated for “Round-up” All my talks with Stalin, in Averell’s presence, 
were on the basis of a postponed “Round-up”, but never was it sug- 
gested that we should attempt no Second Front in Europe in 1943, or 
even 1944 
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3 Surely, Mr President, this matter requires most profound con- 
sideration I was deeply impressed with all General Marshall's argu- 
ments that only by “Round-up" could the mam forces be thrown mto 
France and the Low Countries, and only m this area could the mam 
stiength of the British Metropohtan and Umted States Overseas Air 
Forces be brought mto action One of the arguments we used agamst 
“Sledgehammer" was that it would eat up m 1942 the seed-com 
needed for the much larger “Roimd-up" m 1943 No doubt we have 
all been sanguine of our shippmg resources, but that is a matter which 
time can correct Only by the bmldmg up of a “Round-up" force 
here as rapidly and regularly as other urgent demands on shippmg 
allow can we have the means of commg to grips with the mam 
strength of the enemy and hberatmg the European nations It may 
well be that, try as we will, our strength will not reach the necessary 
levels m 1943 But if so it becomes all the more important to make 
sure we do not miss 1944 

4 Even m 1943 a chance may come Should Stahn’s offensive reach 
Rostov-on-the-Don, which is his aim, a first-class disastei may over- 
take the German southern armies Our Mediterranean operations 
followmg on “Torch" may drive Italy out of the war Widespread 
demorahsation may set m among the Germans, and we must be ready 
to profit by any opportumty which offers 

5 I do beg of you, Mi President, to let me know what has hap- 
pened At present we are completely puzzled by this information and 
the manner m which it has reached us It seems to me absolutely 
necessary either that General Marshall and Admiral Kmg with Harry 
should come over here or that I should come with my people to you 

The President lost no time m correctmg this misunderstandmg, 
which had arisen at a lower level 

President to Prime Minister 26 Nov 42 

We of course have no mtention of abandomng “Round-up" No 
one can possibly know now whether or not we may have the oppor- 
tumty to strike across the Channel in 1943, and if the opportumty 
comes we must obviously grasp it However, the deterrmnation as to 
the size of the force which we should have in “Bolero" in 1943 is a 
matter which should require our jomt strategic consideration It is 
my present thought that we should bmld up as rapidly as present 
active operations permit a growmg strikmg force in the Umted King- 
dom to be used quickly in the event of a German coUapse, or a very 
large force later if Germany remams intact and assumes a defensive 
position 

The conclusions of the Combmed Chiefs of Staff at the meetmg last 
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summer m London indicated that the mountmg of ‘'Torch*’ necessarily 
postponed the assembhng of the required forces m the Umted King- 
dom In view of our requirements for the initiation and mamtenance of 
“Toich” our studies indicated that we could not send forces and 
mateiial to the Umted Ehngdom at tins time in excess of that stated by 
General Hartle Until we have provided adequately against the 
possible reactions from Spanish Morocco and are clear as to the situa- 
tion in Tumsia, Noith Afiica must naturally take precedence We are 
far more heavily engaged in the South-West Pacific than I anticipated 
a few months ago Nevertheless we shall contmue with “Bolero” as 
rapidly as our shippmg and other resources permit 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

1 now tried to survey the Mediterranean scene 

Note by the Minister of Defence 

November 25, 1942 

In setthng what to do in a vast war situation like this it may some- 
times be found better to take a particular major operation to winch 
one IS committed and follow that through vigoiously to the end, 
making other thmgs subordinate to it, rather than to assemble all the 
data from the whole world scene m a bafihng array After the needs 
of the majoi operation have been satisfied so far as possible, other 
aspects of the war will fall into their proper places Moreover, it is by 
the continued stressmg of the major operation that our will may be 
imposed upon the enemy and the mitiative regained 

2 The paramount task before us is, first, to conquer the African 
shores of the Mediterranean and set up there the naval and air installa- 
tions which are necessary to open an effective passage through it for 
mihtary traffic, and, secondly, usmg the bases on the African shore, to 
strike at the under-belly of the Axis m effective strength and in the 
shortest time 

3 There are therefore two phases — consohdation and exploitation 
Dealmg with consohdation first, we may hope that General Alexander 
will become master of the whole of Cyrenaica duimg the present 
month, and that he will be pressing the enemy in the Agheila position, 
or even at Sirte We may also assume that in the same period or not 
long after the American and British forces wiU become masters of the 
whole of French North Africa, includmg Tunis, provided they press 
forward with their present energy and violence 

4 It wiU be necessary to set up air stations at suitable intervals along 
all the African shore in our power, but particularly and urgently in the 
Tunisian tip The largest installations for American bombers ought to 
be set up here, so that long-range bombers sent by the United States 
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to Noith Africa, together with American bombers already based on 
the Middle East, can operate agamst Itahan targets The Umted States 
form of dayhght attack would have its best chance m the better weather 
of the Mediterranean 

5 The bombmg weight of the British mght attack should be brought 
to bear on Italy whenever the weather is more favourable than foi 
bombing Germany 

6 It will no doubt be necessary also to act against the Catama and 
Caghari airfields, so as to keep down the attack on Tunis m the period 
of consohdation 

7 As soon as we are sure of ourselves, and consohdated, m French 
North Africa, includmg especially Turns, two successive operations 
present themselves The first is the advance to Tnpoh It is possible 
that General Alexander may be able to take this important prize from 
the east, and I have asked him how he feels about it, and how long he 
thinks he would require, but we must also be prepared for a rapid 
advance from the west Would General Anderson’s two British 
divisions be sufficient, assummg that Turns itself can be held by 
American and Fiench AUied troops^ I should like the best possible 
estimate of the time that this will take 

8 The second immediate objective is obviously either Sardima or 
Sialy The possession of one of these islands and of the airfields m the 
South would create an air triangle, m which we should fight for and 
secure air mastery Moreover, from either of them contmuous mtensi- 
fied short-range attacks on Naples, Rome, and the Itahan Fleet bases 
would raise the war agamst Italy to an mtense degree Let an immediate 
repoit be prepared m order that a decision may be taken Whichever it 
may be, the fight for air control m the Central Mediterranean should 
be undertaken as a great air battle with extreme pnority, the fullest 
advantage bemg taken of the Axis shortage of aircraft Note that 
the preparations to attack Sardima may take as long as those to attack 
Sicily, and that Sicily is by far the greater prize 

The rest of this paper dealt with the need for drawmg Turkey 
mto the war These arguments will find their own place later m 
the story 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

I now turned back to the supreme project of crossmg the 
Channel m 1943 

Note by the Minister of Defence 

December 3, 1942 

In Apnl last Geneial Marshall unfolded to us the plan subsequently 
called “Round-up”, of which “Bolero” is the administrative counter- 
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part A massive argument was that “Round-up” is the only way in 
which large American and British forces can be brought into direct 
contact with the enemy, and the British Metropolitan and United 
States Overseas Air Forces exercise then maximum power American 
mihtary opinion was sohdly ranged behind this enterprise, and since 
then preparations under “Bolero’’ have gone forward steadily, subject 
only to “Torch” As an addition to “Round-up”, “Sledgehammer” 
was proposed in July It was agreed by the combined Staffs that 
“Torch” should be executed instead of “Sledgehammer” Meanwhile 
“Bolero” was to continue, with preparations for a retarded or oppor- 
tumst “Round-up” 

2 However, the opimon was held by the American Staffs that the 
abandonment of “Sledgehammer” and the adoption of “Torch” m 
fact rendered “Round-up” impossible m 1943, even though retarded 
One reason for this was the probability of Russia bemg so seriously 
weakened that Hitler could bring back very large armies from the 
East, thus makmg the forces available for “Round-up” in 1943 alto- 
gether insuffiaent They also founded their opinion on the fact that 
the assembly of forces for “Round-up” would be so delayed by the 
diversion of shippmg to “Torch” that we should not be strong enough 
dunng the 1943 season to effect an entry into the Continent, even 
agamst comparatively weak forces The American mihtary staff thus 
foresaw their troops bemg held idle m the Umted Kingdom, a situation 
which the President and General Marshall were anxious to avoid 

3 Besides the above, the shippmg strmgency has become pro- 
nounced The progress of constructmg landmg-craft and training 
crews has been slowed down, if not largely arrested “Torch” is in 
full progress, with its serious demands on shippmg, and we have m 
prospect the variants of “Brimstone” [Sardmia], which, though 
secondary, are substantial operations 

4 On the other hand, the Russians have been led to beheve that 
we were gomg to open a Second Front in 1943 “Round-up’^ was 
explamed to them by me in the presence of the United States repre- 
sentative, Mr Hainman These conversations at Moscow were duly 
reported to the President I feel that Premier Stalin would have grave 
reasons to complam if our land offensive against Germany and Italy m 
1943 were reduced to the scale of about thirteen divisions instead of 
nearly fifty, which have been mentioned to Inm Moreover, apart 
from any Russian obligations, I feci that our offensive war plans for 
1943 are on altogether too small a scale compared with the resources 
and power of Britam and the United States 

5 Recent most important events have altered, and arc altering, the 
data on which thought on both sides of the Atlantic has hitherto pro- 
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ceeded The Russians have not been defeated or weakened in the 
campaign of 1942 On the contrary, it is Hitler who has been defeated 
and the German Army which has been very grievously reduced 
General von Thoma^ was heard to say that the 180 German divisions 
on the Russian front are in many cases httle more than brigades The 
demoralisation among the Hungarian, Roumanian, and Itahan troops 
on the Eastern front is marked The Finns are no longer fighting, 
except for a few mountam troops 

6 The great battles now m progress at Stalmgrad and in the central 
sector of the Russian front have not yet been decided It may well be 
that the Russian offensives will produce far-reaching effects upon the 
German power If the Sixth German Army, which is now encircled 
before Stalmgrad, is destroyed the Russian southern offensive may 
reach its objective at Rostov-on-the-Don In this ca^e the position of 
the three remaining German armies m the Norther:^ Caucasus, already 
closely engaged by the Russians, may be senously and perhaps even 
mortally compromised, agam with measureless results The Russian 
offensive m the central sector and the counter-attacks they are makmg 
at many pomts along the front may lead to a withdrawal of the German 
hne to wmter positions The wmter will impose formidable privations 
and ordeals upon the weakened German armies, in spite of the better 
railway system they now have Before the end of 1943 it may be 
possible for us to draw with certamty at least the conclusion that no 
important transjers of German troops can be made in 1943 from the Eastern 
to the Western theatre This would be a new fact of the first magm- 
tude 

9 The events which have taken place in France have compelled the 
Germans, in order to defend the southern coasts of France, to with- 
draw eleven divisions from the forty which stood opposite Britam in 
France and the Low Countries Their task of maintaimng mtemal 
security m France has been rendered more onerous They will probably 
be compelled to find another four or even six divisions to protect and 
hold down Italy agamst the menace of “Torch’’, and to garrison Sicily 
and perhaps Sardinia The Yugoslav resistance contmues, and no rehcf 
can be expected by the Axis in any part of the Balkan pemnsula On 
the contrary, they have the need to reinforce Greece, Roumama, and 
Bulgaria, on account of the general situation, as well as of the possible 
entry of Turkey agamst them, for which we are to work None of 
these facts were present when “Round-up” and “Sledgehammer” 
were considered at the London conferences of July 

10 I am tlierefore of opinion that the whole position must be 
completely re-surveyed, with the object of findmg means for engagmg 

* Taken pnsoner at Alamem 
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United States and British armies directly upon the Continent For 
this purpose the assumptions set forth in the preccdmg paragraphs 
should be accepted as data Besides these, it should be assumed that 
the North African shore is adequately equipped with air forces, and 
that the Mediterranean is open for mihtary traffic by the end of March, 
thus securmg a substantial rehef m shippmg, that any Sardinian opera- 
tions are concluded by the beginning of June, that all landing-craft, 
etc , needed for “Round-up” should be back m Great Bntam by the 
end of June, that July should be devoted to preparation and rehearsal, 
and that August, or, if the weather is adverse, September, should be 
taken as the striking target 

I was very glad to find that my argument was welcomed by 
General Marshall, whom I had kept fully mformed through Dill 

Field-Marshal Dill to Prime Minister 14 Dec 42 

1 have had a private talk with Marshall He is very encouraged to 
know that your thoughts and his are running on the same lines, but 
he has made it clear to me that until he sees the full development of 
operations m North Afhca and has the views of Eisenhower his opimon 
as to our future strategy cannot be firm 

2 He is however gettmg more and more convinced that we should 
be m a position to undertake a modified “Round-up” before the 
summer [of 1943] if, as soon as North Africa is cleared of Axis forces, 
we start pourmg American forces mto England mstead of sending 
them to Africa for the exploitation of “Torch” Such an operation 
would, he feels, be much more effective than either “Brimstone” or 
“Husky”, less costly in shippmg, more satisfymg to the Russians, 
engage many more German air forces, and be the most effective 
answer to any German attack through Spam 

3 Marshall would of course have liked to discuss these questions 
with you and the Chiefs of Staff, but as American and British ideas 
now appear to be so close there is, he considers, less ne^d for such 
personal discussions 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

I have thus laid before the reader the position as I saw it at the 
close of 1942 It will no doubt be said that the course of events 
proved that I took too sangume a view about the prospects m 
North-West Africa and the United States Staffs were right m 
behevmg that the decision for ‘‘Toreff’ which we had taken m 
July closed the possibihty of '*Round-up” in 1943 Certainly 
that was what happened No one could foiesee at dns time that 
Hitler would make his immense effort to remfoice the Tunisian 
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tip by sending thither by air and sea, in spite of heavy losses, nearly 
a hundred thousand of his best troops This was on Ins part a 
grave strategic error It certainly delayed for several months our 
victory in Africa If he had held the forces which were captured 
or destroyed there in May he might either have reinforced his 
retreatmg front agamst Russia, or have gathered the strength m 
Normandy which would have deterred us, even if we were so 
resolved, from trymg '‘Round-up’' m 1943 Hardly anyone now 
disputes the wisdom of the decision to wait till 1944 My con- 
science IS clear that I did not deceive or mislead Stahn I tried my 
best On the other hand, provided we mvaded the mainland of 
Europe from the Mediterranean m the commg campaign and 
that the Anglo-American armies were m fuU contact with the 
enemy, I was not lU-content with the deasion which Fate and 
facts were to impose 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 


OUR NEED TO MEET 


Setback in Tunis - General Eisenhower s Chiistmas Eve Decision 

- Rapid Advance of the Eighth At my - Need for a Conference on 
the Highest Level - My Telegram to the President of November 26 

- His Reply of December 3 - 1 Deprecate Purely Military Dis- 
cussions, Especially in Moscow - Stalin Cannot Leave Russia - 
Further Correspondence with the President - An Anglo-American 
Meeting Imperative - The President's Letter of December 14 - He 
Proposes Casablanca for Our Meeting - All Preparations are Made - 
“Admiral Q” - British and American Divergences on Strategy - We 
Do Not Go to Casablanca Empty-handed — Alexander Reports Mont- 
gomerys Further Advance - Hope of Taking Tripoli 


( I HERE now came a defimte check and setback m North 
I Africa Although we had the mitiative and the advantage 
Xof surprise our bmld-up was inevitably slow Shippmg 
imposed its harsh hmits Unloadmg was hampered by air attacks 
on Algiers and Bone Road transport was lacking The single- 
line coastal railway, five hundred miles long, was m poor con- 
dition, with hundreds of bridges and culverts, any one of which 
might be sabotaged With the arrival of German troops in large 
numbers by air m Tunis a high-class, stubborn, and violent re- 
sistance began The French forces who had now jomed our cause 
were over a hundred thousand strong The majority were native 
troops of good quality, but as yet lU-equippcd and unorganised 
General Eisenhower thrust forward to Anderson’s command every 
American umt on which he could lay his hands We put in all 
we could A British infantry brigade, with pait of the United 
States ist Aimoured Division, attacked and captuied Medjez, and 
on November 28 nearly reached Djedeida, only twelve miles 
from Tunis This was the climax of the wmter fightmg 
Now came the ramy season It poured Our improvised 
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anfields became quagmires The German Air Force, though not 
yet strong in numbers, worked from good all-weather airfields 
On December i they counter-attacked, frustratmg the advance 
we had planned, and in a few days the British brigade was forced 
back to Medjez Supplies could only reach the forward troops by 
sea on a small scale Indeed, it was barely possible to nourish 
them, far less to make any accumulations It was not till the mght 
of December 22 that a renewed attack could be launched 
This met with some mitial success, but at dawn began three days 
of torrential ram Our airfields became useless and vehicles could 
only move along the mdifferent roads 

At a conference on Christmas Eve General Eisenhower decided 
to give up the plan for the immediate capture of Tunis and, until 
campaigmng could begm agam, to guard his forward airfields on 
the general Ime already gamed Although the Germans suffered 
important losses at sea, their strength m Tunisia contmually grew 
By the end of December their numbers approached fifty thousand, 
★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

While these operations were m progress the Eighth Army had 
covered immense distances Rommel succeeded m withdrawmg 
his shattered forces from Alamem to Agheila, watched by a patrol 
of the Long Range Desert Group, winch had long been hidden 
near the latter place, countmg and reportmg all movements along 
the road His reaiguards were heavily pressed, but an attempt to 
head him off south of Benghazi failed He paused at Agheila, 
while Montgomery, after his long advance, contended with the 
same difficulties of transport and supply on which his predecessors 
had foundered On December 13 Rommel was dislodged and 
nearly cut off by a wide tummg movement of the 2nd New Zea- 
land Division He suffered severely, and the Desert Air Force took 
heavy toll of his transport on the coast road Montgomery could 
follow at first only with light forces The Eighth Army had ad- 
vanced twelve hundred miles since Alamem After occupymg Sirte 
and Its landmg-giounds on Christmas Day our troops closed with 
Rommel’s next mam position near Buerat at the end of the year, 
★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The President’s telegram to me of November 26, partly quoted 
m the precedmg chapter, had also contamed his proposal for a 
triple conference between representatives of the three Staffs 
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I believe that as soon as we have knocked the Germans out of 
Tunisia we should proceed with a military strategical conference 
between Great Britam, Russia, and the Umted States I am hoping 
that our mihtary position in Africa will be such that a conference 
might be held m a month or six weeks Our own Combined Chiefs of 
Staff wdl, I beheve, have a recommendation for us within a few days 
as to what the next steps should be, but I feel very strongly that we 
have got to sit down at the table with the Russians My notion would 
be a conference in Cairo or Moscow, that each of us would be rcpie- 
sented by a small group, meeting very secretly The conclusions of 
the conference would of course be approved by the three of us I 
would probably send Marshall to head up our group, but I presume 
that all services should be represented I think it would be wise to 
keep the numbers down to three from each of us 

Will you let me know as soon as you can what you think of my 
proposal 

I replied the same day, saymg that I did not believe a con- 
ference of experts would meet our need 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 26 Nov 42 

I entirely agree in principle that there should be a conference with 
the Russians, but I doubt very much whether a conference between 
officers on general war pohey, apart from some speaal pomt, would be 
of much value Certainly if a Russian delegation went to Cairo, which 
I deem unlikely, they would be so tied up that they would have to refer 
every point of substance back to Stalm at Moscow If the conference 
were held m Moscow there would be less delay, but I trust that before 
British and Umted States missions went to Moscow they would have 
a joint and agreed view, to serve at least as a basis for discussion I hope 
also that if General Marshall were sent by you he would not by-pass 
this country 

I think I can tell you in advance what the Soviet view will be They 
will say to us both, ^‘How many German divisions will you be engag- 
ing m the summer of 1943^ How many have you engaged in 1942^’’ 
They will certainly demand a strong Second Front in 1943 by the 
heavy invasion of the Contment either from the west or from the 
south of from both This sort of argument, of which I had plenty in 
Moscow, reqmres to be met cither by principals or by naval and ship- 
pmg authorities, who would certainly have to be present It would be 
very difficult to spare aU our cluefs for so long at this time 

Stahii talked to me in Moscow in the sense of being willing to come 
to meet you and me somewhere this wmter, and he mentioned Iceland 
I pointed out that England was no faither and more convement He 
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neither accepted nor rejected the idea At the same time, apart from 
die chmate, there is a lot to be said for a new triple Adantic Conference 
ui Iceland Our ships might he together in Halford, and we would 
place a suitable ship at Stalin’s disposal wearmg the Soviet flag pro tern 
He talked with some zest of his desire to fly and of his confidence in 
the Russian machines Only at a meeting between principals wiU real 
results be achieved What about proposing it for January^ By that 
time Africa should be cleared and the great battle in South Russia 
decided 

I may add that if ever I can persuade you to come to Iceland I shall 
never be satisfied unless you look m on this small place before returmng 

On December 3 the President cabled me agam 

President Roosevelt to Former Naval Person 3 Dec 42 

I have been givmg a good deal of thought to our proposed jomt 
conference with the Russians, and I agree with you that the only 
satisfactory way of coming to the vital strategic conclusions the 
mihtary situation requires is for you and me to meet personally with 
Stahn My thought would be that each of us could be accompamed 
by a very small staff made up of our top Army, Air, and Naval Chiefs 
of Staff I could bring Harry and Averell, but no State Department 
representative, although I beheve we should arrive at tentative pro- 
cedures to be adopted m event of a German collapse I should like to 
see the conference held about January 15, or soon thereafter Turns 
and Bizerta should have been cleared up and Rommel’s army hquidated 
before the conference As to the place, Iceland or Alaska are impossible 
for me at this time of year, and I beheve equally so for Stahn I should 
prefer a secure place south of Algiers or in or near Khartoum I don’t 
hke mosquitoes I think the conference should be very secret and that 
the Press should be excluded I would question the advisabihty of 
Marshall and the others going to England prior to the conference, 
because I do not want to give S^talin the impression that we are setthng 
everythmg between ourselves before we meet him 

I thmk that you and I understand each other so well that piior 
conferences between us are unnecessary and when the time comes we 
can work things out from day to day Our iruhtary people will also 
be in close co-operation at all times from now on 

I think that this conference may well result in knockmg out Germany 
sooner than we anticipated As you know, Stahn has already agreed 
to a purely mihtary conference to be held m Moscow, and I have to- 
day sent him a message uiging him to meet you and me I beheve he 
wiU accept 

I prefer a comfortable oasis to the raft at Tilsit 
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ments and States with their high expert authorities at their side It is 
only by such a meeting that the full burden of the war can be shared 
according to capacity and opportumty 

Premier Stalm to Premier Churchill 6 Dec 42 

I welcome the idea of a meeting between the heads of the Govern- 
ments of the three countries being arranged in order to fix a common 
line of mihtary strategy 

To my great regret however I will not be in a position to leave the 
Soviet Union I wonder whether it would not be possible to discuss 
these problems by way of correspondence between us as long as 
there is no chance of arranging our meeting^ I admit that there will 
be no disagreement between us These operations will not be relaxed 
in January, probably to the contrary 

I am waituig your reply to the paragraph of my preceding letter 
dealing with the estabhshment of the Second Front m Western Europe 
in the spring of 1943 

The operations in the Stahngrad area as well as on the central front 
are developmg In the Stahngrad area we are keeping a large group 
of the German troops surrounded, and we hope to annihilate them 
completely 

The President in reply to an identical message expressed his 
deep disappomtment to Stalm, and to me he said 

I think It would be a mistake for our Staff people to discuss in 
Moscow any major moves plamied for this coming summer From 
the practical point of view they could not bmd your Government or 
mme, nor could final plans be approved by you or me without careful 
study with our Staffs at home 

What would you think therefore of suggesting that Staff conversa- 
tions between imlitary officials from U K , Russia, and America take 
place in Africa, either in Algiers, Khartoum, or some other suitable 
placed The results and recommendations of such a meeting would of 
course have to be taken up ui all three capitals before final approval 

My opmion was unchanged I was glad that the President saw 
the disadvantages of an expert conference at Moscow, but I did 
not like one at Khartoum or Algiers much better I was sure that 
for the military representatives to meet at some distant place alone 
and without any prior agreement on our jomt affairs between us 
and the Americans would only waste time, and might well result, 
after many long telegrams had been sent m cipher, m a deadlock 
on the spot, and even higher up Only the heads of States or 
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Governments face to face could settle the fearful questions that 
were open Why should the refusal of Stalm to be present at a 
Three-Power Conference preclude an early Anglo-American 
meetmg^ The President however seemed determmed to have a 
triple military meetmg, and tins I thought it necessary to agree to 
m prmciple On the larger issue he forwarded to me on December 
17 his latest news from Stalm 
‘‘I too/’ said Stalm, 

must express my deep 1 egret that it is impossible for me to leave the 
Soviet Union either m the near future or even at the beginning of 
Ivlarch Front business absolutely prevents it, demanding my constant 
presence near our troops So far I do not know what exaedy are the 
problems which you, Mr Piesident, and Mr Churchill intend to 
discuss at our jomt conference I wonder whether it would not be 
possible to discuss these problems by way of correspondence between 
us As long as there is no chance of arranging our meeting I admit 
that there will be no disagreement between us 
Allow me also to express my confidence that time is not being 
lost, and that the promises about the opemng of a Second Front in 
Europe given by you, Mr President, and by Mr Churclull in regard 
to 1942, and in any case m regard to the spring of 1943, will be fulfilled, 
and that a Second Front in Europe will be actually opened by the 
jomt forces of Great Britam and the Umted States of America in the 
sprmg of next year 

In view of all sorts of rumours about the attitude of the Union of 
Soviet Sociahst Repubhes towards the use made of Darhn or other 
men like Inm, it may not be unnecessary for me to tell you that, in 
my opimon, as well as* m that of my colleagues, Eisenhower’s policy 
with regard to Darlan, Boisson, Giraud, and others is perfectly correct 
I think It a great achievement that you succeeded m bringing Darlan 
and others into the waterway mam stream] of the Allies fighting 
Hitler Some time ago I made this known also to Mr Churclull 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The President now sent me a very genial letter by couuer, 
asking for an answer, yes or no 

The Whiie House 

Private Washington 

Dear Winston, Dcccfnkrn, m2 

I have not had an answer to my second invitation to our Uncle Joe, 
but, on die assumption that he wdl agam declme, I think that in spite 
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of It you and I should get together, as there are things which can be 
definitely determined only by you and me in conference with our 
Staff people I am sure that both of us want to avoid the delays which 
attended the determination on ‘ ‘Torch’ ^ last July 

1 On the grounds of vile chmate and icmg on the wings, Iceland 
must be definitely out for both of us 

2 England must be out for me for pohtical reasons 

3 There will be a commotion in this country if it is discovered that 
I have flown across any old seas Therefore Bermuda would be just 
as much out for me as Africa However, on condition that I can get 
away m absolute seciecy and have my trip kept secret until I get back, 
I have just about made up my mind to go along with the African idea 
— on the theory that pubhc opimon here will gasp, but be satisfied 
when they hear about it after it is over 

4 One mitigatnig circumstance would be the knowledge that I had 
seen our mihtary leaders in North and West Africa, and that is why I 
think It would be best if we could meet somewhere m that neighbour- 
hood instead of Khartoum Inadentally, I could actually see some of 
our troops 

5 Incidentally also it would do me personally an enormous amount 
of good to get out of the pohtical atmosphere of Washington for a 
couple of weeks 

6 My thought is, therefore, that if the time smts your plans we 
could meet back of Algiers or back of Casablanca about January 15 th 
That would mean that I would leave about January iith, and pray 
for good weather My route would be either from here to Trmidad 
and thence to Dakar and thence north, or from here to Natal (Brazil), 
and across to Liberia or Freetown, and north from there 


7 In view of Stalin’s absence, I think you and I need no Foreign 
Affairs people with us, for our work will be essentially mihtary 
Perhaps your three top men and my three top men could meet at the 
same place four or five days m advance of our arrival and have plans 
m fairly good tentative shape by the time we get there I asked General 
[Bedell] Snuth, who left here four or five days ago, to check up 
confidentially on some possible tourist oasis as far from any city or 
large population as possible One of the dictionaries says “an oasis is 
never wholly dry” Good old dictionary^ 

8 Here is an alternative plan in case Uncle Joe says he will meet us 


about March ist 

I would suggest that your Staff people and mme should meet with 
the Russian Staff people somewhere in Africa, or even as far as 
Baghdad, and come to certam recommendations which would at least 
get the prehminaries of new moves started The three of us could, 
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when we meet, close up the loose ends, and also take up some of the 
post-war matters 

With my warm regards, 

As ever yours, 

Franklin D Roosevelt 

To save tune Mr Roosevelt also cabled the substance of his 
letter 

In spite of Stalin’s inabihty to meet with us, I think we should plan 
a meetmg at once with our respective mihtary staffs I should like to 
meet in Africa about January 15 There is, I beheve, a satisfactory and 
safe place just north of Casablanca It might be wise for some of our 
mihtary men to precede us by a few days to clear the ground I should 
tliink if we could have four or five days together we could clear up 
all of our busmess Will you let me know what you think of this^ 

I was naturally pleased with this solution, and was sure it 
would be better than the purely technical meetmg of experts I 
hastened to reply 

Former Naval Pei son to President 21 Dec 42 

Yes, certamly The sooner the better I am greatly reheved It is 
the only thmg to do All arrangements here will be made on basis 
that It is a Staff meetmg only Suggested code-name “Symbol” 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The foUowmg weeks were spent in draftmg Staff appreciations 
for the forthcoimng meetmg There were not only issues of 
mihtary strategy to be worked out, but also the consideration of 
the grave political issues arismg m North Africa as the result of 
‘‘Torch” and the assassmation of Darlan I had ob tamed the 
President’s agreement to the appomtment of Mr Harold Mac- 
millan to assist the American political representative m North 
Africa, Mr Robert Murphy, and he went out to study the posi- 
tion on the spot 

Meanwhile the arrangements for “Symbol” went smoothly 
ahead 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 30 Dec 42 

I sent Brigadier Jacob to North Africa on Christmas Day to consult 
with Generals Eisenhower and Bedell Smith about arrangements for 
“Symbol” Jacob has now telegraphed that they have found admirable 
accommodation, and that General Bedell Smith, who is in full agree- 
ment, IS telegraphing the results of their reconnaissance to you 
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2 I do not think we can do better than accept these proposals, 
and as time is short I am going ahead on the assumption that you 
approve 

3 My mtention is that H M S Bulolo, which is a speaally fitted 
headquarters ship, should leave the Umted Kingdom on about 
Januaiy 4 with the more junior Staff officers of my delegation, cipher 
staff, clerical staff, etc Bidolo will be berthed m the harbour and serve 
as signal ship 

4 You suggested that some of our mihtary men should precede us 
by a few days to clear the ground I entirely agree, and will arrange 
for British Chiefs of Staff to arrive by air at rendezvous on whatever 
day It may be possible for American Chiefs of Staff to reach there 
Can you give me a date^ 

5 It would also be helpful if you could let me know as soon as 
possible your own programme, and I will make my own arrangements 

6 Many thanks about MacmiUan’s appomtment I agree to what 
you say about Eisenhower’s final authoiity 

The President and I now had a number of agreeable inter- 
changes on questions of security He proposed to call himself 
"Admiral Q’’ 

Former Naval Person to President 3 43 

However did you think of such an impenetrable disguise^ In order 
to make it even harder for the enemy and to discourage irreverent 
guesswork, propose Admiral Q and Mr P 

N B — We must mind our P’s and Q’s 

De Gaulle I think it far better his visit should be postponed till 
"Torch” affairs are "Symbohsed” 

★ ★ ★ ★ -jir 

The Chiefs of Staff Committee produced two papers for the 
War Cabmet summansmg their considered views upon future 
strategy In reaching their conclusions they emphasised a serious 
divergence of view between themselves and their American 
colleagues It was one of emphasis and priority rather than of 
pimciple It would m fact be the purpose of the coming con- 
ference to arrive at a common agreement The British Chiefs of 
Staff took the view that the best pohcy to adopt would be to 
follow up “Torch” vigorously, accompanied by as large a 
“Bolero” preparation for “R.ound-up” as possible, while the 
American Chiefs of Staff favoured putting our mam European 
effort into “Round-up” and standmg fast m North Africa In 
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their first paper the British Chiefs of Staff, commenting on the 
American proposals, set forth their pomts as follows 

We consider that our pohcy should be 

1 To exploit ‘‘Torch’ as vigorously as possible with a view to 

(a) knocking Italy out of the war, 

(b) bringing Turkey into the war, and 

(c) giving the Axis no respite for recuperation 

2 Increased bombing of Germany 

3 Maintenance of supphes to Russia 

4 The build-up of “Bolero” on the greatest scale that the above 
operations admit, m order that we may be ready to re-enter the 
Continent with about twenty-one divisions in August or September 
1943, if the conditions are such that there is a good prospect of success 

We beheve that this pohcy will afford earher and greater rehef, both 
direct and mdirect, to Russia than if we were to concentrate on 
“Bolero” to the exclusion of all other operations, observmg that at 
the best we could not put a force of more than twenty-five divisions 
on to the Continent in late summer of 1943 

I mformed Stalm of our plans to meet He rephed 

Premier Stalm to Premier Churchill 5 Jan 43 

Many thanks for your communication concernmg the impendmg 
conversations between you and the President I wiU be very grateful 
for information on the results of these conversations 

The final arrangements were now made 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

We did not go empty-handed to the conference on which so 
much depended Alexander’s and Montgomery’s plans foi the 
advance on Tripoli were now complete 

General Alexander to Prime Mini ’iter 5 Jan 43 

Administiative situation of Eiglitli Army makes it impossible for its 
mam body to move forward before night January 14-1 5 Montgomery 
mtends however to move forward m strength on this date Operations 
will contmue intensively unul Tripoh is reached 

2 On January 4 heavy gale caused extensive damage to ships and 
miloadmg facihues m Benghazi This may cause a few days’ postpone- 
ment of forward move or restrict size of force Am ashng him 
whether his intentions altered 
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General Alexander to Prime Minister 6 Jan 43 

Further to my last No change in Montgomery’s date 

General Alexander to Prime Minuter and GIGS 9 Jan 43 

The plan for opeiations is as follows 

The advance will start night January 14-15 with XXXth Corps 
7th Armoured Division and 2nd N Z Division will advance to Sedada 
There will probably be opposition from the Gheddahia area After 
this has been dealt with direction of advance will be Bern Uhd-Tar- 
huna, 7th Armoured Division leading 51st Division will follow the 
line of the main coastal road, 22nd Armoured Brigade is with Army 
Command Xth Corps is not bemg brought up Heavy bombing of 
Tiipoh and bottlenecks on coastal road starts January 8 
XXXth Corps will have approximately 500 miles of petrol and ten 
days’ rations and water for the whole force Ammumtion echelons 
will be full, and generally the administrative situation is reasonably 
good for a period of ten days Xth Corps will help by carrymg supphes 
from Tobruk to Benghari When we get to Tripoh, until the port is 
opened we shall be on very short commons The supphes winch can 
be brought to XXXth Corps by road are about 800 tons a day, which 
should be sufficient provided we do not have to fight a battle after 
we have captured Tripoh until the port is opened 

The capture of the port of Tripoh would be a most welcome 
prize It would carry the Eighth. Army two hundred miles nearer 
to Tumsia, and thus bring a new favourable factor of decisive 
importance mto the North African scene 
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THE CASABLANCA CONFERENCE 


Flight to Casablanca - The Anfa Suburb - The President Arrives - 
Generals Eisenhower and Alexander Join Us - Hopes of Taking 
Tripoli - My First Report to the War Cabinet, January i8 - Dif- 
ferences between the Chiefs of Staff and the Joint Planners — My 
Talks with General Baker about the Flying Fortresses - He Converts 
Me to Their Support — Invitation to General de Gaulle — He Arrives 
- Stiff Conversations - A Tribute to General de Gaulle - Fuither 
Report to the War Cabinet of January 20 -“Unconditional Sur- 
render” - The Full Story - “Verify Your Quotations” - Final Report 
on the Conference by the Combined Chiefs of Staff - “Conduct of the 
War in 1943” - The Press Conference of January 24 - The President 
and I Motor to Marrakesh - The Villa Taylor -The Piesident 
Departs at Dawn on the zsth 


O N January 12 1 left for North Africa My journey by air 
was a httle anxious In order to heat the “Commando” 
they had established a petrol engme inside which 
generated fumes and raised various heatmg pomts to very high 
temperatures I was woken up at two in the mommg, when we 
were over the Atlantic 500 miles from anywhere, by one of these 
heatmg pomts bummg my toes, and it looked to me as if it might 
soon get red-hot and hght the blankets I therefore climbed out 
of my bunk and woke up Peter Portal, who was sitting m the 
well beneath, asleep m his chair, and drew his attention to this 
very hot point We looked around the cabm and found two 
others, which seemed equally on the verge of becoming red-hot 
We then went down into the bomb alley (it was a converted 
bomber), and found two men mdustriously keeping alive this 
petrol heatei From every point of view I thought this was most 
dangerous The hot pomts might start a conflagration, and the 
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atmosphere of petrol would make an explosion imminent Portal 
took the same view I decided that it was better to freeze than to 
burn, and I ordered all heating to be turned off, and we went 
back to rest shivermg m the ice-cold wmter air about eight 
thousand feet up, at which we had to fly to be above the clouds 
I am bound to say this struck me as rather an unpleasant moment 

When we got to Casablanca we found beautiful arrangements 
made There was a large hotel in the suburb of Anfa with ample 
accommodation for all the British and American Staffs and big 
conference rooms Round this hotel were dotted a number of 
extremely comfortable villas which were reserved foi the 
President, for me, for General Giraud, and also for General de 
Gaulle, should he come The whole enclave was wired m and 
closely guarded by American troops I and the Staff were there 
two days before the President airived I had some nice walks 
with Pound and the other Chiefs of Staff on the rocks and the 
beach Wonderful waves rolling m, enormous clouds of foam, 
made one marvel that anybody could have got ashore at the 
landing There was not one calm day Waves fifteen feet high 
were roaimg up terrible rocks No wonder so many landmg- 
craft and ships’ boats were turned ovei with all their men 

My son Randolph had come across from the Tunisian front 
Theie was plenty to think about, and the two days passed swiftly 
by Meanwhile the Staffs consulted together for long hours 
every day 

★ ★ ★ ^ 

The President arrived m the afternoon of the 14th We had 
a most warm and friendly meetmg, and it gave me mtense 
pleasure to see my great colleague here on conquered or liberated 
territory which he and I had secured m spite of the advice given 
him by all his military experts The next day General Eisenhower 
arrived, after a very hazardous flight He was most anxious to 
know what lines the Combmed Chiefs of Staff would take, and 
to keep m touch with them Their plane of command was 
altogether above his A day or two later Alexander came m, and 
reported to me and the President about the progress of the 
Eig hth Army He made a most favourable impression upon the 
President, who was greatly attracted by him, and also by his 
news, which was that the Eighth Army would take Tnpoh m the 
near future He explamed how Montgomery, who had two 
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stiong Army Coips, had. dismounted one and taken all the 
vehicles to bimg the other on alone, and that this would be 
strong enough to diive Rommel right back through Tripoli to 
the Mareth frontier Ime, which was a very serious obstacle 
Eveiyone was much cheered by this news, and the easy, smiling 
grace of Alexander won all heaits His unspoken confidence was 
contagious 

I reported home as follows 

Prime Minister to Deputy Prime Munster and War Cabinet i8 Jan 43 

The Chiefs of Staff have been in session two or three times each 
day, either alone or with their American colleagues The whole field 
of the war is being surveyed theatre by theatre Admiral King of 
course considers the Pacific should be a first charge on all resources, 
and both American Army and Navy authorities are very keen on 
more vigorous action m Burma to help Chma, culminating in a large- 
scale *‘Anakim” [Burma] later in the year General Marshall is also 
keen on this, but otherwise his emphasis seemed to he towards building 
up “Round-up’’ [or] “Sledgehammer” at the expense of the Mediter- 
ranean 

On the other hand, I am satisfied the President is stiongly m favour 
of the Mediterranean being given prime place He also seems increas- 
mgly mclmed to Operation “Husky” [Sicily], which he suggested to 
me last night should be called “Belly”, and I advised “Bellona” 
Although nothmg definite has been settled between us pendmg results 
of the Stajf conversations, I feel sure that we are in solid agreement on 
the essentials 

Meanwhile at the Combined Staff meetmgs it has become apparent 
that the Americans are increasmgly turning towards Sicily instead of 
Sardmia This is what I should hke Admiral Kmg even went so far 
as to say that if it was decided to do Sicily he would find the necessary 
escorts 

The Mediterranean situation is bemg decisively changed by the 
victorious advance of the Desert Army Alexandci, who is here, made 
a great impression on all present at the President’s conference on the 
15th by his clear, precise, confident accounts of Ins progress and inten- 
tions He hoped to have Tripoh by the 26th, and to deploy as many 
as six divisions against the Mareth position by the middle of March 
A smaller number of divisions could be deployed at an earlier date 
Thus with Anderson’s four divisions we may expect ten Biitish 
divisions in the First and Eighth Armies to be available for the final 
battle for the Tumsian tip 

As the U S will not have more than two divisions in Tunisia by 
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then and the French arc so nnder-equipped, we shall have an over- 
whelnnng British preponderance m this theatre In these circum- 
stances, should all go well m tlie battle now m progress foi Tnpoh 
and should the clearance of Tnpoh harbour not be too difficult, the 
arrival of the Desert Army m the highest fettle in the Tunisian theatre 
should be decisive So great a reinforcement of British numbers would 
evidently justify increased representation for us in the high command 
The President received very well last night a suggestion which I 
made in agreement with C I G S that at the nght time Alexander 
should fill the vacancy of Deputy C -m-C to Eisenliower which has 
been created by the appomtment of Clark to the Fifth U S Army 
This avoids difficulties with the French which might follow the ap- 
pointment of a Bntish officer to the command of all forces m Tunisia 

It was fortunate mdeed that we all met here and that I brought 
General Alexander to the scene General Eisenhower was about to 
begm an operation most darmg and spmted but also most hazardous 
against Sfax, winch he mtended to try to hold, supplymg himself partly 
from Malta This operation ought evidently to be concerted with 
Alexander’s advance, for otherwise the Amencans might find them- 
selves heavily attacked m Sfax just at the very period when the Desert 
Army would be motionless in Tnpoh, regathenng petrol and supphes 
and dependent upon the conditions of the port 

I therefore brought together Alexander and Eisenhower, who get 
on extremely well, both alone and also with C I G S and Marshall 
The result has been a perfect understandmg between them and arrange- 
ments for visits when necessary Eisenhower is greatly reheved to 
reahse how soon and with what great forces Alexander can arrive, and 
instead of an isolated operation to keep things gomg he is now m a 
position to make a really good combination The feehng of aU four 
generally was that we have very good prospects in Tumsia provided 
we do not make a mistake Personally I am very well satisfied with 
the way this has gone 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Neither I nor the President attended the Staff conferences, but 
we were mformed of the whole position and consulted with our 
own officers every day The differences did not run along national 
lines, but weie principally between the Chiefs of Staff and thejomt 
Planners I was myself suie that Sicily should be the next step, 
and the Combined Chiefs of Staff took the same view Thejomt 
Planners, on the other hand, together with Lord Mountbatten, 
felt that we should attack Sardmia rather than Sicily, because they 
thought It could be done three months earher, and Mountbatten 
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pressed this view on Hopkins and others I remained obdurate, 
and, with the Combmed Chiefs of Staff solid behmd me, insisted 
on Sicily The Jomt Planners, respectful but persistent, then said 
that this could not be done until August 30 At this stage I 
personally went through all the figures with them, and thereafter 
the President and I gave orders that D-Day was to be during the 
favourable July moon period, or, if possible, the favourable June 
moon period In the event the airborne troops went in on the 
mght of July 9, and the landmgs started on the niorning of 
July 10 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

In these January days I received a request from General Eaker, 
the Commander of the American Air Forces in England, that he 
should see me We discussed the question of the American scheme 
for the daylight bombmg of Germany by the armoured Flying 
Fortresses I was personally sceptical of this method I had le- 
gretted that so much effort had been put mto the daylight bomb- 
ing, and still thought that a concentration upon mght bombing 
by the Americans would have resulted in a far larger dehvery of 
bombs on Germany, and that we should have gradually worked 
up complete accuracy by scientific methods, as we did later I put 
these pomts to Eaker, who knew my view and was much troubled 
by It He stated the case for the daylight Fortress bombei with 
forceful earnestness, and pomted out what immense prepara- 
tions had already been made m England — the transfer of many 
squadrons from America, the piling up of men, materials, spare 
parts, and so forth, and also the preparation of airfields now at 
length ready 

I said m reply that here we were at the begmnmg of 1943 
The Americans had been in the war for more than a year They 
had all the time been buildmg up their air-power in England, 
but so far they had never thrown a single bomb on Germany by 
their daylight methods, except perhaps on one occasion when a 
very short raid was protected by British fighters We had been 
led to believe at Washington the year before that in four or five 
months very heavy deliveries of bombs would be taking place by 
American airciaft, but nothing had happened, though an immense 
expenditure of resources had been made Eaker however pleaded 
his cause with skill and tenacity He said it was quite true that 
they had not yet struck their blow— give them a mdfnth or two 
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more and they would come mto action on an ever-mcreasmg 
scale 

Considermg how much had been staked on this venture by the 
United States and all they felt about it, I decided to back Eaker 
and his theme, and I turned round completely and withdrew all 
my opposition to the daylight bombmg by the Fortresses He 
was much pleased with this, because he had feared that his own 
Government had already lost a good deal of faith m the dayhght 
bombing method It was certainly a terrible thing that m the 
whole of the last six months of 1942 nothing had come of this 
immense deployment and effort — not a smgle bomb had beeii 
dropped on Germany There must have been twenty thousand 
men and five hundred machines all laid out m East Angha, and 
nothing so far, as it seemed, to show for it at aU However, when 
I turned round and no longer pressed the formidable point I had 
been developmg there was a great easement and the American 
plans were no longer subjected to British criticism They went 
ahead and soon began to pay dividends All the same, I still think 
that if at the begmnmg they had put their money on night 
bombing we should have reached our climax much sooner 
General Eaker afterwards said on several occasions that I saved 
the Fortress bombers from abandonment by the Umted States at 
the moment when they were about to come mto their own If 
this is true I saved them by leavmg off opposmg them 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The question of de GauUe was then raised I was now most 
anxious for him to come, and the President agreed generally with 
this view I asked the President also to telegraph mvitmg him. 
The General was very haughty and refused several times I then 
got Eden to put the utmost pressure upon him, even to the pomt 
of saymg that if he would not come we should msist on his bemg 
replaced by someone else at the head of the French Liberation 
Committee in London It is very odd to see the account which 
the President’s son, Elliott Roosevelt, gives of this m the book 
which he hastened to write about the confidential talks he heard 
at the meals to which he was brought by his father He seems to 
suggest that the President suspected me of trymg to stop de Gaulle 
commg, and objecting to his bemg brought there, whereas I 
was puttmg the utmost possible pressure on him to come This 
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rubbish has had a wide and long cuirency The telegrams dismiss 
It foi ever 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary i8 Jan 43 

If you think well you should give the following message to de 
Gaulle from me [Begins ] 

I am authorised to say that the invitation to you to come heie was 
from the President of the Umtcd States of America as well as from me 

I have not yet told General Giraud, who came attended only by 
two Staff officers, and is waitmg here, of your refusal The conse- 
quences of It, if persisted m, will in my opmion be unfavourable for 
you and your Movement First we are about to make arrangements 
for North Africa, on which we should have been glad to consult you, 
but which must otherwise be made in your absence The arrange- 
ments when concluded will have the support of Great Britam and the 
Umted States 

The fact that you have refused to come to the meetmg proposed 
will m my opimon be almost umversally censured by pubhc opmion 
and serve as a complete answer to any complaints There can of course 
be no question of your bemg invited to visit the United States m the 
near future if you reject the President’s invitation now My attempt 
to bridge the aifficulties which have existed between your Movement 
and the Umted States will have definitely failed I should certainly 
not be able to renew my exertions m this direction while you remam 
the leader of the above Movement 

The position of His Majesty’s Government towards your Move- 
ment while you remam at its head will also require to be reviewed 
If with your eyes open you reject this umque opportumty we shall 
endeavour to get on as well as we can without you The door is still 
open [Ends ] 

I leave you latitude to make any alteration in the message which 
you may tlunk desirable, so long as its seriousness is not impaired 
The difficulty is that on account of secrecy we cannot appeal to the 
French National Committee Here I have been all these days fighting 
de Gaulle’s battle and making every arrangement for a good reconciha- 
tion between the different sections of Frenchmen If he rejects the 
chance now offered I shall feel that Ins removal from the headship of 
the Free French Movement is essential to the further support of tins 
Movement by H M G I hope you will put as much of this as you 
thmk fit to him For his own sake, you ought to knock him about 
pretty hard 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

At last on January 22 de Gaulle arrived He was taken to his 
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Villa, which was next to Giraud’s He would not call upon 
Giraud, and it was some hours before he could be prevailed upon 
to meet him I had a very stony interview with de Gaulle, 
making it clear that if he continued to be an obstacle we should 
not hesitate to break with him finally He was very formal, and 
stalked out of the villa and down the httle garden with his head 
high in the air Eventually he was prevailed upon to have a talk 
with Giraud, which lasted for two or three hours and must have 
been extremely pleasant to both of them In the afternoon he 
went to see the President, and to my relief they got on imex- 
pectedly well The President was attracted by “the spintual look 
m his eyes”, but very httle could be done to brmg them mto 
accord 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

In these pages various severe statements, based on events of the 
moment, are set down about General de Gaulle, and certainly I 
had contmuous difficulties and many sharp antagomsms with him 
There was however a dominant element m our relationship I 
could not regard him as representmg captive and prostrate 
France, nor mdeed the France that had a right to decide fieely the 
future for herself I knew he was no friend of England But I 
always recognised m him the spint and conception which, across 
the pages of history, the word “France” would ever proclaim I 
understood and admired, while I resented, his arrogant de- 
meanour Here he was — a refugee, an exile from his country 
imder sentence of death, m a position entirely dependent upon the 
goodwill of the British Government, and also now of the Umted 
States The Germans had conquered his country He had no real 
foothold anywhere Never mmd, he defied all Always, even 
when he was behavmg worst, he seemed to express the personahty 
of France— a great nation, with all its pride, authority, and am- 
bition It was said in mockery that he thought himself the hvmg 
representative of Joan of Arc, whom one of his ancestors is sup- 
posed to have seived as a faithful adherent This did not seem to 
me as absurd as it looked Clemenceau, with whom it was said 
he also compared himself, was a far wiser and more experienced 
statesman But they both gave the same impression of bemg 
unconquerable Frenchmen 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 
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1 made a further report to the War Cabinet 

Pi line Minister to Deputy Prime Minister and War Cabinet 20 Jan 43 

Admiral [the President] and I called a plenary conference this 
afternoon, at which the Combined Chiefs of Staff leported progress 
It was a most satisfactory meeting After five days' discussions and a 
good deal of apparent disagreement the Combined Clnefs of Staff are 
now, I think, unanimous in essentials about the conduct of the war in 
1943 Their final report is not yet ready, but the following is the gist of 
the statement which C I G S made on their behalf The security of 
sea communications was agreed to be the first charge upon our com- 
bined resources, and the principle reaffirmed that we must concentrate 
first on the defeat of Germany Full preparations for taking Sicily are 
to go ahead at once with a view to carrying out the operation at the 
earliest possible moment In addition we hope to mount the Burma 
plan towards the end of this year The Americans have undertaken to 
supply [for this latter] the hon's share of the assault shipping and 
landmg-craft, which will be American-manned, and also to help us 
out with naval covermg forces At home “Bolero" is to go ahead as 
fast as our commitments allow, with a view to a “Sledgehammer" of 
some sort this year or a return to the Continent with all available 
forces if Germany shows defimte signs of collapse In the Pacific 
operations for the capture of Rabaul and the clearing of New Guinea 
are to contmue m order to retam the initiative and hold Japan Whether 
this offensive should subsequently be carried forward to Truk will be 
a matter for decision later m the year 

Admiral “Q" and I were ni complete agreement with the above 
outhne 

2 Havmg learned that in the course of the discussions of the Com- 
bmed Chiefs of Staff the fear had been expressed by the American 
representatives that we might pull out once Germany was defeated, 

I thought It right to say in categorical terms that our interest and our 
honour were ahke engaged and that the determination of the British 
Parhament and people to devote their whole resources to the defeat 
of Japan after Germany had been brought to her knees was not in 
doubt I added that I was sure that the War Cabinet would be fully 
prepared to enter into a formal treaty or pact with the United States 
on this point Admiral “Q" blushed aside the idea, saying he was 
confident that the United States and the British Empire were entirely 
of one mind in this matter He added however that it would be very 
desirable, if it were at all possible, to get a definite engagement — secret 
if necessary — from Russia that she would join m the struggle against 
Japan once Germany was out of the war 

3 Havmg reached agreement on broad principles, the Chiefs of 
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Staff Will have to spend the next ten days examining ways and means 
There is a good deal of detailed work to be done, and I do not 
think they ought to separate for several days It will in any event be 
necessary to have another conference of this kmd within the next six 
months The necessity for this was particularly stressed by General 
Marshall 

4 I thought it a good opportunity to broach in plenary session the 
proposal that at the right time Alexander should become Deputy 
Commander-in-Clnef to Eisenhower It was warmly welcomed by 
Marshall and Kmg The difficult question of air command is under 
active consideration, and will, I am assured, be settled satisfactorily 

5 The War Cabinet should know that General Marshall asked leave 
to place on formal record his admiration of the profound contribution 
which had been rendered to the Alhed cause m North Africa by 
Admiral Cumnngham His naval leadership and skill had been out- 
standmg, and his wisdom and counsel had been of the greatest help to 
General Eisenhower Admiral “Q’’ also paid a warm tribute to Field- 
Marshal Sir John Dill He had come to be regarded by the Americans 
as an indispensable hnk between the United States and British Chiefs 
of Staff on mihtary pohey 

6 We propose to draw up a statement of the work of the con- 
ference for communication to the Press at the proper time I should 
be glad to know what die War Cabmet would think of our mcludang 
m this statement a declaration of the firm intention of the United 
States and the British Empire to continue the war relentlessly until 
we have brought about the “unconditional surrender’’ of Germany 
and Japan The omission of Italy would be to encourage a break-up 
there The President liked this idea, and it would stimulate our fnends 
m every country 

7 It will also be necessary on the conclusion of the conference to 
draw up a statement for communication to Premier Stahn Our idea 
IS that tbs statement should set out our combmed mtentions, but 
should contam no promises 

8 Wble the above, wbch has been drawn up under my direction 
by General Ismay, represents the present position of our discussions 
and IS, as my colleagues know, ui the closest harmony with ideas we 
have shared, it must be admitted that all our mihtary operations taken 
together are on a very small scale compared with the mighty resources 
of Britam and the United States, and still more with the gigantic effort 
of Russia I am inclmed to thmk that the President shares tbs view, 
as Hopkuis spoke to me on the subject yesterday, saying in effect, “It 
is all right, but it is not enough” Makmg all allowances for our 
tremendous efforts on the sea and m the air, I still feel tbs most strongly, 
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and during tlie remaining days of our conference we must bend our- 
selves to the task of weighting our blows more heavily 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The reader should note paragraph 6 of the above message, 
as the use by the President at the subsequent mcetmg with the 
Press of the words unconditional surrender’’ raised issues which 
will recur in this story and certainly be long debated There is a 
school of thought, both m England and America, winch argues 
that the phrase prolonged the wai and played mto the dictators’ 
hands by drivmg their peoples and arnnes to dcspeiation I do 
not myself agree with tins, for reasons which the course of this 
narrative will show Nevertheless, as my own memory has 
proved defective on some pomts, it will be well to state the facts 
as my records reveal them Elhott Roosevelt asserts m his book 
that the words were used by the President at one of our dinners 
He reports that I ‘^thought, frowned, thought, finally grmned, 
and at length aimounced ‘Perfect’,” and also that the mghtcap 
toast proposed by me that evenmg was “Unconditional sur- 
render” I have no recollection of these private and mformal 
interchanges where conversation was frpe and unguarded The 
matter must certainly however have cropped up in my official 
talks with the President Hence paragraph 6 
The records of the War Cabmet show that this was brought 
before them at their afternoon meetmg on January 20 The dis- 
cussion seems to have turned, not upon the prmciple of “uncon- 
ditional suriender”, but on makmg an exception m favour of 
Italy Accordmgly on January 21 the foUowmg message was sent 

Deputy Prime Munster and Foreign Secretary to Prime Minuter 
The Cabinet were unammously of opinion that balance of advantage 
lay against excludmg Italy, because of misgivings which would in- 
evitably be caused in Turkey, in the Balkans, and elsewhere Nor arc 
we convinced that effect on Italians would be good Knowledge of 
all rough stuff coming to them is surely more likely to have desired 
effect on Itahan morale 

There can therefore be no doubt that the phrase “uncon- 
ditional surrender” in the proposed jomt statement that was 
bemg drafted was mentioned by me to the War Cabinet, and not 
disapproved m any way by them On the contrary, their only 
wish was that Italy should not be omitted from its scope I do 
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not remember nor have I any record of anything that passed 
between me and the President on the subject after I received the 
Cabinet message, and it is quite possible that in the piessure of 
business, especially the discussions about the relations of Giiaud 
and de Gaulle and mterviews with them, the matter was not 
further referred to between us Meanwhile the ofEcial jomt state- 
ment was bemg prepared by our advisers and by the Chiefs of 
Staff This was a careful and formally worded document, which 
both the President and I considered and approved It seems prob- 
able that as I did not like applymg unconditional surrender to 
Italy I did not raise the pomt agam with the President, and we had 
certainly both agreed to the communique we had settled with our 
advisers There is no mention m it of ‘^unconditional surrender"^ 
It was submitted to the War Cabinet, who approved it m this 
foim 

It was with some feehng of surprise that I heard the President 
say at the Press Conference on January 24 that we would enforce 
“unconditional surrender’' upon all our enemies It was natural 
to suppose that the agreed communique had superseded anythmg 
said m conversation General Ismay, who knew exactly how my 
mmd was working from day to day, and was also present at all 
the discussions of the Chiefs of Staff when the communique was 
prepared, was also surprised In my speech which followed the 
President’s I of course supported him and concurred m what he 
had said Any divergence between us, even by omission, would 
on such an occasion and at such a time have been damagmg or 
even dangerous to our war effort I certamly take my share of 
the responsibility, together with the British War Cabinet 

The President’s account to Hopkms seems however conclusive 

Wc hid so much trouble getting those two French generals together 
that I thought to myself that this was as difficult as arrangmg the 
meeting of Grant and Lee — and then suddenly the Press Conference 
was on, and Winston and I had had no time to prepare for it, and the 
thought popped mto my mind that they had called Grant “Old 
Unconditional Surrender’’, and the next thing I knew I had said 

I do not feel that this frank statement is in any way weakened 
by the fact that the phrase occurs in the notes from which he 
spoke 

Memories of the war may be vivid and true, but should never 

* Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hophns, p 696 
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be trusted without verification, especially where the sequence of 
events is concerned I certainly made several erroneous state- 
ments about the ‘"‘unconditional surrender’’ incident, because I 
said what I thought and believed at the moment without lookmg 
up the records Mine was not the only memory at fault, for Mr 
Bevm m the House of Commons on July 21, 1949, gave a lund 
account of the difHculties he had had to encounter m rebuildm^ 
Germany after the war through the policy of “unconditional 
surrender”, on which he said neither he nor the War Cabinet had 
ever been consulted at the time I replied on the spur of the 
moment, with equal maccuracy and good faith, that the first time 
I heard the woids was from the lips of the President at the Casa- 
blanca Press Conference It was only when I got home and 
searched my archives that I found the facts as they have been set 
out here I am reminded of the professor who in his declining 
hours was asked by his devoted pupils for his final counsel He 
replied, “Verify your quotations ” 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The use of the expression “unconditional surrender”, although 
widely hailed at the time, has since been described by various 
authorities as one of the great mistakes of Anglo-Amencan war 
policy It requires to be dealt with at this point It is said that it 
prolonged the struggle and made recovery afterwards more 
diiEcult I do not believe that this is true I took occasion at the 
Guildhall on June 30, 1943, to say 

We, the United Nations, demand from the Nazi, Fascist, and 
Japanese tyrannies unconditional surrender By this we mean that 
their will-powei to resist must be completely broken, and tliat they 
must yield themselves absolutely to our justice and mercy It also 
means that we must take all those far-sighted measures which are 
necessary to prevent the world from being again convulsed, wrecked, 
and blackened by their calculated plots and ferocious aggressions It 
does not mean, and it never can mean, that we are to stain our vic- 
torious arms by inhumanity or by mere lust of vengeance, or that we 
do not plan a world m which all branches of the human family may 
look forward to what the American Declaration of Independence finely 
calls ‘‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” 

Piesidcnt Roosevelt also said on December 24, 1943: 

The United Nations have no intention to enslave the German 
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people We wisli them to have a normal chance to develop in peace, 
as useful and respectable members of the European family But we 
most certainly emphasise the word “respectable’', for we intend to rid 
them once and for all of Nazism and Prussian militarism and tlie 
fantastic and disastrous notion that they constitute the “Master Race” 

My prmcipal reason for opposmg, as I always did, an alternative 
statement on peace terms, which was so often urged, was that a 
statement of the actual conditions on which the three great Alhes 
would have msisted, and would have been forced by pubhc 
opinion to msist, would have been far more repulsive to any 
German peace movement than the general expression “uncon- 
ditional surrender” I remember several attempts bemg made to 
draft peace conditions which would satisfy the wrath of the con- 
querors agamst Germany They looked so terrible when set forth 
on paper, and so far exceeded what was m fact done, that their 
publication would only have stimulated German resistance They 
had m fact only to be written out to be withdrawn 

On this pomt I submitted a note to my colleagues dated January 
14, 1944, just after the Russians had made clear to us their attitude 
at Teheran 

By “unconditional surrender” I mean that the Germans have no 
rights to any particular form of treatment For instance, the Atlantic 
Charter would not apply to them as a tnatter of right On the other 
hand, the victorious nations owe it to themselves to observe the 
obhgations of humanity and civihsation 

The question is whether we should go further at the present time 
It IS perhaps well to look at what is actually gomg to happen to 
Germany before decidmg whether more precise statements would 
niduce them to surrender 

First, they are to be completely disarmed and deprived of all power 
to rearm 

Second, they arc to be prohibited from all use of aviation, whether 
civil or mihtary, and from practising the art of flying 

Third, large numbers of persons alleged to be guilty of atrocities 
are to be handed over for judgment to the countries where their crimes 
were committed Premier Stalin mentioned at Teheran that he would 
certainly require at least four million Germans to work for many 
years m building up the rum they had caused in Russia I have no 
doubt the Russians will insist upon the handmg over to them of vast 
quantities of German maclnnery to make up in a generous fashion for 
what has been destroyed It may well be that similar claims will be 
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made by others of the victorious Powers In view of the great seventy 
practised upon immense numbers of French, Italian, and Russian 
prisoners of war and internees, such retribution would not appear to 
be devoid of justice 

Fourth, the British, United States, and Russian Governments are, 
I understand, agreed that Germany is to be decisively broken up into 
a number of separate States East Prussia and Germany east of the 
nver Oder are to be alienated for ever and the population slnfted 
Prussia itself is to be divided and curtailed The Ruhr and other great 
centres of coal and steel must be put outside the power of Prussia 

Fifth, the entire core of the German Armv comprised in its General 
Staff must be entirely broken up, and it may be that the Russians 
will claim that veiy large numbers of the General Staff of the German 
Army shall be either put to death or mtemed for many years I have 
myself wished to pubhsh a list of some fifty to a hundred outlaws of 
first notoriety with a view to dissociatmg the mass of the people from 
those who will suffer capital punishment at tire hands of the Allies and 
of avoidmg anythmg in the nature of mass executions This would 
tend to reassure the ordmary people But these proposals were scouted 
at Teheran as bemg far too lement, though I am not sure how far 
Marshal Stahn was serious m this part of the conversation 

Enough at any rate is set down above to show that a frank statement 
of what is gomg to happen to Germany would not necessarily have a 
reassurmg efiect upon the German people, and that they might prefer 
the vaguer terrors of “unconditional surrender”, mitigated as they are 
by such statements as the President has made 

Fmally I said m the House of Commons on February 22, 1944 

The term unconditional surrender” does not mean that the German 
people will be enslaved or destroyed It means however that the Alhes 
will not be bound to them at the moment of surrender by any pact or 
obligation There will be, for instance, question of the Atlantic 
Charter applymg to Germany as a matter of right and barring terri- 
torial transferences 01 adjustments in enemy countries No such argu- 
ments will be admitted by us as were used by Germany aftci the last 
war, saymg that they suriendered in consequence of President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Pomts Unconditional surrender means that the victors 
have a free hand It does not mean that they are entitled to behave in 
a barbarous manner, nor that they wish to blot out Germany from 
among the nations of Europe If we are bound, wc are bound by our 
own consciences to civihsation We are not to be bound to the 
Germans as the result of a bargain stiuck That is the meaning of 
unconditional surrender” 
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It cannot be contended that in the closing years of the war 
there was any nusconception in Germany 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

At length, after ten days’ work on the mam issues, the Com- 
bmed Chiefs of Staff reached agreement Both the President and 
I kept m daily touch with their work and agreed between our- 
selves about It It was settled that we should concentrate all upon 
takmg Turns, both with the Desert Army and with all forces 
that could be found by the British, and from Eisenhower’s army, 
and that Alexander should be Eisenhower’s Deputy and vntuaUy 
m charge of all the operations In addition we had the executive 
command of the Navy and Air Force, under Admiral Cunnmg- 
ham and Air Marshal Tedder It was evident that should the 
Eighth Army succeed m aiiivmg on the scene with its six or 
seven divisions, these, added to the four or five under General 
Anderson m the First Biitish Army, would give the British about 
twelve divisions, compared with the Americans’ three and possibly 
four, which was all that they could spare for the Turns chmax after 
garrisonmg Morocco and Algeria Two years later General 
Marshall told me at Malta how astonished he was that we British 
had not suggested any transfer of the command from Eisenhower 
to a British commander, although we had such an enormous 
superiority of divisions engaged m the fightmg for Turns This 
idea never crossed my mmd It was contrary to the whole basis 
on which the President and I had worked The relations between 
Eisenhower and Alexander will be referred to later Both were 
selfless men and played the game with each other Eisenhower 
confided the entire conduct of the battle to Alexander 
★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

We were now to wmd up our affairs Our last formal and 
plenary meetmg with the Chiefs of Staff took place on January 23, 
when they presented to us their final report on ‘"The Conduct of 
the War in 1943” It may be epitomised as follows 

The defeat of the U-boat must remain a first charge on tlie resources 
of the United Nations The Soviet forces must be sustamed by the 
greatest volume of supplies that can be transported to Russia 

Operations in the European thcatie will be conducted with the 
object of defeatmg Germany in 1943 with the maximum forces that 
can be brought to bear upon her by the Umted Nations 
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The mam hnes of offensive action will be 
In the Mediterranean 

(a) The occupation of Sicily, with the object of 

(i) Making the Mediteiianean line of communications more 

secure 

(ii) Diverting German pressure from the Russian front 
(ill) Intensifying the pressure on Italy 

(b) To create a situation in winch Turkey can be enlisted as an 
active ally 

In the United Kingdom 

(c) The heaviest possible air offensive against German war effort 

(d) Such hmited offensive operations as may be practicable with the 
amphibious forces available 

(e) The assembly of the strongest possible force in constant readi- 
ness to re-enter the Continent as soon as German resistance is weakened 
to the required extent 

Operations m the Pacific and Far East shall contmue, with the object 
of mamtainmg pressure on Japan, and for the full-scale offensive 
agamst Japan as soon as Germany is defeated These operations must 
be kept withm such hmits as will not, m the opinion of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, jeopardise the capacity of the United Nations to take 
advantage of any favourable opportunity for the deasive defeat of 
Germany m 1943 Subject to this, plans and preparations shall be 
made for the recapture of Burma [“Anakim”], beginning in 1943, 
and for operations against the Marshalls and Carolines, if time and 
resources allow, without prejudice to “Anakim’' 

In givmg oui approval to this policy, which we had shaped 
at each stage with our expert advisers, the President and I added a 
letter to the respective Chiefs of Staff 

In cordially approvmg the report of the Combmed Chiefs of Staff 
drawn up after thorough examination of problems, the President and 
the Prime Mmister wish to emphasise the following points, which 
should be steadily pressed in all preparations 

(I) The desirabihty of finding means of running the WJ^ 

Russian convoys even through the “Husky” period 

(II) The urgency of sending air reinforcements to General 

Chenault’s forces m China and of finding personnel to 
make them fully operative 

fill) The importance of aclnevmg the favourable June moon for 

'*■ Winston-Joc 
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Sicily, and the grave detriment to our interest which will 
be incurred by an apparent suspension of activities during 
the summer months 

H The need to build up more quickly the U S striking force 
in U K , so as to be able to profit by favourable August 
weather for some form of “Sledgehammer’’ For tins 
purpose not only the allowances of initial equipment and 
monthly maintenance should be searchingly re-exammed, 
but the priorities of material and man-power shipment 
from U S to Great Britain should be adjusted to the 
tactical situation likely to be presented at the target date 

★ ★ ★ Vf ★ 

Fmally, on the mornmg of the 24th we came to the Press 
Conference, where de Gaulle and Giraud were made to sit m a row 
of chairs, altematmg with the President and me, and we forced 
them to shake hands in public before all the reporters and photo- 
graphers They did so, and the pictures of thus event cannot be 
viewed even m the setting of these tragic times without a laugh 
The fact that the President and I were at Casablanca had been a 
well-kept secret When the Press reporters saw us both they could 
scarcely beheve their eyes, or, when they weie told we had been 
there for nearly a fortnight, their ears 

After the compulsory, or ‘‘shotgun”, marriage (as it is called 
in the Umted States) of the bride and bridegroom, about whom 
such pams had been taken, the President made his speech to the 
reporters, and I supported him 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The President prepared to depart But I said to him, “You 
cannot come all tbs way to North Africa without seemg Marra- 
kesh Let us spend two days there I must be with you when you 
see the sunset on the snows of the Atlas Mountams ” I worked on 
Harry Hopkins also in tbs sense It happened there was a most 
delightful villa, of wbch I knew nothing, at Marrakesh wbch 
the American Vice-Consul, Mr Kenneth Pendar, had been lent 
by an American lady, Mrs Taylor Tbs villa would accom- 
modate the President and me, and there was plenty of outside 
room for our entourages So it was decided that we should all 
go to Marrakesh Roosevelt and I drove togedier the 150 miles 
across the desert— 'already it seemed to me to be begmmng 
to get greener — and reached the famous oasis My description of 
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Marrakesh was ‘‘the Paris of the Sahara’’, where all the caravans 
had come from Central Africa for centuiies to be heavily taxed en 
route by the tribes m the mountams and afterwards swindled m the 
Marrakesh markets, receiving the return, which they greatly 
valued, of the gay life of the city, includmg fortune-tellers, snake- 
charmers, masses of food and drink, and on the whole the largest 
and most elaborately organised brothels m the African con- 
tment All these institutions were of long and ancient repute 
It was agreed between us that I should piovide the luncheon, 
and Tommy was accordingly charged with the task The Presi- 
dent and I drove together all the way, five hours, and talked a 
great deal of shop, but also touched on lighter matters Many thou- 
sand American troops were posted along the road to protect us 
from any danger, and aeroplanes circled ceaselessly overhead 
In the evenmg we arrived at the viUa, where we were very 
hospitably and suitably entertamed by Mr Pendar I took the 
President up the tower of the villa He was earned in a chair, 
and sat enjoying a wonderful sunset on the snows of the Atlas 
We had a very jolly dinner, about fifteen or sixteen, and we all 
sang songs I sang, and the President jomed m the choruses, and 
at one moment was about to try a solo However, someone 
interrupted and I never heard this 

My illustrious colleague was to depart just after dawn on the 
25th for his long flight by Lagos and Dakar and so acioss to 
Brazil and then up to Washington We had parted the mght 
before, but he came round m the morning on the way to the 
aeroplane to say another good-bye I was m bed, but would not 
hear of lettmg him go to the ai^eld alone, so I jumped up and 
put on my zip, and nothing else except shppers, and in this 
informal garb I drove with him to the airfield, and went on the 
plane and saw Inm comfortably settled down, greatly admiring 
his courage under all Ins physical disabihties and feclmg very 
anxious about the hazards he had to undertake These aeroplane 
journeys had to be taken as a matter of course dunng the war 
None the less I always legarded them as dangerous excursions 
However, aU was well I then returned to the Villa Taylor, where 
I spent another two days in correspondence with the War Cabinet 
about my future movements, and pamtmg from the tower the 
only picture I ever attempted durmg the war 
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ADANA AND TRIPOLI 


Need to Bring Turkey into the War - My Note to the Chiefs of Staff 
of November i8 - My Telegram to Stalin of November 24 - 7 Wish 
to Meet the Turkish President - Objections by the Cabinet - President 
Roosevelt's Agreement with My Plan - I Repeat My Request to My 
Colleagues ~ They At Length Acquiesce - Off Over the Atlas Moun- 
tains ~ The Tuikish Government Welcome the Conference - We Fly 
to Adana — My Memorandum to the Turks — A Wooing Letter — Full 
Account to Them of Our Position ~ Our Discussions in President 
Inoniis Tram - ‘^Morning Thoughts" - Russian Triumph at Stalin- 
grad - My Telegram to Stalin of February 2 - His Reply, February 6 
- Lost Opportunities 


7 HE strategic scene in the Mediterianean had. been trans- 
formed by the Alhed occupation of North-West Africa, and 
with the acquisition of a solid base on its southern shores a 
forward movement against the enemy became possible The 
President and I had long sought to open a new route to Russia 
and to strike at Germany's southern flank Turkey was the key 
to all such plans To brmg Turkey mto the war on our side had 
for many months been our aim It now acquired new hope and 
urgency 

As soon as the results of Alamein and ‘Torch'^ were manifest 
I had sent, on November 18, a note to the British Chiefs of Staff 
on this sphcie We had considerable forces already stationed m 
Egypt and the Middle East which must in any case remam m that 
theatre, but which in the improved situation should be made to 
play an active part The following is the substance of my note 

A supreme and prolonged effort must be made to bring Turkey 
into the war in the spring We must expect that our naval forces and 
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shipping, landing-craft, etc , will be fully engaged in the Central 
Mediterranean, and that only ninior amphibious facilities will be avail- 
able in the Levant Access can however be had to Turkey by the rail- 
ways through Syria, as well as by coastal shipping, and by a gradual 
build-up of air protection not only Adalia but the Dardanelles itself 
might become open to supphes for Turkey Troops can move by 
rail and road from Syiia 

I wish to record my opinion that Turkey may be won if the propei 
measures are taken Turkey is an Ally She will wish to have a seat 
among the victors at the Peace Conference She has a great desire to 
be well armed Her Army is in good order, except for the specialised 
modern weapons in which the Bulganans have been given so great an 
advantage by the Germans The Turkish Army has been mobihsed for 
nearly three years, and is warlike Hitherto Turkey has been restrained 
by fear from fulfilhng her obhgations, and we have taken an indulgent 
view of her pohey on account of our own inabihty to help The situa- 
tion has now changed By the destruction of Rommel’s army laigc 
forces may presently become available in Egypt and Cyrenaica By a 
strengthened Russian resistance and a possible counter-stroke in the 
Caucasus, which we should urge upon the Russians with all emphasis, 
great easement will be secured m Persia, and our Tenth Army may be 
drawn upon There is also the Ninth Army in Syria From all these 
souices It should be possible, on the assumption of the Russians main- 
tainmg themselves in the Caucasus north of the mountam line and 
holding the Caspian, to build up a powerful British land and air force 
to assist the Tuiks A target date for the concentration should be April 
or May Let me have proposals 

The followmg is the order of procedure, pohtical and mihtary 

(a) Turkey should be offered a Russian-American-British guarantee 
of territorial integrity and status quo The Russians have already agreed 
with us upon tins The addition of the United States would probably 
be a decisive reassurance This should be followed by the dispatch to 
Turkey of a strong Anglo-American Militaiy Mission 

(h) All through the winter from now on Turkey must be equipped 
from Egypt and from the United States with tanks, A T and A A 
guns, and active construction of airfields must be undertaken We 
have been woikmg upon airfield construction m Turkey foi two years 
What progress has been made so far^ Now that Rommel has been 
beaten there is evidently a surplus of material in Egypt We had over 
2,500 tanks at the disposal of die Middle East Army Much enemy 
material has been captured, both German and Italian This is also true 
of anti-tank and A A guns Experts must be provided to assist the 
Turks in learning to use and maintain this material A ceaseless flow 
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of weapons and equipment must go into Turkey We have already 
promised a consignment, but the moment Turkey agrees secretly with 
the plan above far greatei quantities must be sent What is the capacity 
of the railwa-^s from Syria to the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles^ It 
would seem a great mistake to attack Rhodes and other islands m 
enemy hands in the Eastern Mediterranean until we have got Turkey 
on our side Any attacks can then be supported by heavy shore-based 
air-power We have to creep round this coast by land and sea, buildmg 
up our air as we go 

(c) In conjunction with the above, we should urge the Russians to 
develop their strength on their southern flank, to try to clear the 
Caucasus, to legain Novorossisk, and above aU to resume at tlae earliest 
date their intention, explained to me by Premier Stalin, of striking 
south-west from the region north of Stalingrad towards Rostov-on- 
thc-Don An ultimate result of these operations, if successful, would 
be the opening of the Dardanelles, under heavy air protection, to the 
passage of supphes to Russian Black Sea ports, and to any naval 
assistance the Russians might require m the Black Sea 

This document of mme represented the prehmmary stage On 
November 24 I informed Stalm of the tram of my thought 

I have communicated to President Roosevelt some pf ehminary ideas 
about Turkey, and have found that he mdependently had formed very 
similar views It seems to me that we ought all of us to make a new 
effort to have Turkey enter the war on our side For this purpose I 
should like the United States to join in an Anglo-Soviet Guarantee of 
the territorial integrity and status of Turkey Secondly, we are already 
sending Turkey a considerable consignment of mumtions, mcludmg 
two hundred tanks, from the Middle East Thirdly, I hope by the 
early spring to assemble a considerable army in Syria so as to go 
to the help of Turkey, either if she were threatened or were wilhng 
to join us It IS evident that your operations in the Caucasus or north 
of It may also exercise a great influence If Turkey were to jom us we 
could not only proceed with operations designed to open the shippmg 
route to your left flank on the Black Sea, but we could also bomb 
heavily, from Turkish bases, the Roumanian oilfields, which aie of 
such vital importance to the Axis, in view of youi successful defence 
of the main oil supphes of the Caucasus 

On November 28 Stalm replied that he was m full agreement 
with the President and myself on the question of Turkey It 
would be desirable to do everything possible to have Turkey 
enter the war on our side m the sprmg This would be of great 
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importance in order to accelerate the defeat of Hitler and his 
accomphces ” 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

There the subject tested until the Casablanca Conference It 
had been one of the mam pomts in our discussions Our general 
agreement on the need to brmg Turkey mto the war was set 
forth m the combmed leport and covering letter I now wished 
to clinch the matter by a peisonal meeting with Piesident Inonu 
on Turkish soil There was also much busmess to be done m 
Cairo, and I hoped on the way home to visit the Eighth Aimy m 
Tripoh, if It weie taken, and also to call at Algieis There were 
many things I could settle on the spot, and more which I needed 
to see with my own eyes On January 20 thercfoie I telegiaphed 
from Casablanca to the Deputy Prime Mmistei and the Foreign 
Secretary as follows 

I raised the Turkish question, havmg explored the ground before- 
hand, with President Roosevelt It was agreed that we played the 
hand in Turkey, whether in munitions or diplomacy, the Americans 
taking the lead in China, and of course in French North Afiica You 
will be pleased at this As soon as the President has gone I shall, 
if the weather is good, fly from Marrakesh to Cairo, where I propose 
to stay for two or three days and settle several important matters 
Is this not the opportumty and the moment for me to get into diicct 
touch with the Turks^ If you both think well of this the Foieign 
Secretary should make the proposal to the Turks without delay 

On the folio wmg day I received a reply to this telegram statmg 
that Mr Attlee and Mr Eden had consulted the War Cabinet, 
and that as a result they urged my return direct to London to give 
an account to Parhament of my meetmg with the President 
My colleagues were opposed to my gomg to Cano, on the 
ground of extending my iisks unnecessarily Even more 
strongly did they resist the Turkish proposal They were con- 
vinced that the moment was not iipe for an approach, and that if 
I persisted I should court cither '‘a rebuff 01 a failure” 

I was by no means content with these arguments 

Prime Mmistei to Foreign Secretary 21 Jan 43 

I am very sorry about Turkey I tlnnk a golden opportunity may 
be lost It had not been my mtention to extort any pledge, but only 
to explain to them the ways in which we can now help them to place 
their country in a position of security They are three (i) by the 
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guarantees, (2) by substantial munitions aid, (3) by sending them 
reinforcements in the event of attack — ^necessary speaahst flak umts, 
tanks and aircraft, anti-tank weapons, Radar, and so on If the Turks 
were afraid to come I should not feel at all rebuffed 

Mr Eden sent me a personal message saymg that he felt that 
the arguments put forward by the War Cabmet were sound, 
and that the results which I thought important could be achieved 
by other means I discussed the question with the President m 
the light of these messages from London On January 24 there- 
fore I telegraphed agim as follows 

Prime Minister to Deputy Prime Minister and 24 Jan 43 

Foreign Secretary 

I must ask seriously that this matter be reviewed by Cabmet and 
that I may know as soon as possible their decision I now wish and ask 
that the foUowmg telegram should be sent, either from me to President 
Inonu or to the Turkish Prime Mimster, as may be thought best 
“I shall shortly be visiting Cairo after my conference in North Africa 
with President of the U S I have been charged with the duty of 
speaking for both Great Britain and the U S on the equipment of the 
Turkish Army with the latest weapons, winch are now at last commg 
forward in large numbers, and also of touclimg generally upon the 
matters affecting general defensive security of Turkey I should be 
wilhng therefore to come to a most secret rendezvous with the Turkish 
Prime Mimster, and I could also arrange, if desired, for C I G S to 
meet Marshal Chakmak or other high Turkish military authorities 
Cyprus would afford a completely sure and secret meetmg-place for 
a friendly talk about general situation, and I should be quite wilhng 
to come there if this were agreeable to you ’’ 

President Roosevelt attaches much importance to action on these 
hues, and in the event of my colleagues being wilhng to send the 
above message he will himself telegraph to President Inonu as follows 
“President Inonu The Prime Mimster, who has been confernng 
with me, IS going shortly to Cairo He will in all probabihty wish to 
confer with you or with your Prime Minister at some convenient 
secret place In case Prime Minister Churchill does seek a conference 
I earnestly hope you or your prime Mmister will find it possible to 
meet laim Roosevelt ” 

Even if the Turks should say “No” it will do no harm I have no 
false pride in these matters The capture of Tripoli, the increasing 
Russian victories, and the fact that I speak for the two great AUies 
creates a most favourable occasion Do not, I beg you, lightly dismiss it 
The flight from Marrakesh to Cairo has been very carefully recon- 
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noitred. and considered, and is not thought to piesent any difficulties 
It does not go over any enemy territory nor near any fighting fronts 
The CAS and the pilot think it a perfectly good and simple flight 
The Clnef of the Imperial General Staff and I need to go there in any 
case in order to discuss with Wilson the whole question of his new 
command and the dispositions of the Tenth Army, on which we aie 
now about to diaw heavily for Sicily 

I trust that you and my colleagues will give me such latitude in my 
personal movements as I deem necessary to the public interest 

The War Cabmet reiterated their arguments agamst my pro- 
posed meetmg with the Turkish leaders They were m favour of 
the Staff talks contmmng, and thought that an approach to 
Turkey on the highest level, without previous preparation, par- 
ticularly m regard to shippmg and communications m the event 
of supphes bemg sent as a result of an agreement, would be 
premature I got qmte upset by the obstruction of the Cabmet 
as I lay m my luxurious bed m the Villa Taylor looking at the 
Atlas Mountams, over which I longed to leap m the ‘‘Com- 
mando’’ aeroplane which awaited me so patient and contented on 
the airfield 

I was moreover convmced of the rightness of my view, and 
the President was entirely at one with me on this I tlierefore 
replied agam on January 25 

Prime Minister to Deputy Prime Minister and 25 Jan 43 

War Cabmet 

Neithei the President noi I are at all convinced by arguments put 
forward There never was any idea of persuading Turkey to come 
into war without regard to circumstances and conditions These have 
to be created and prepared beforehand In the fust place, Turkey has 
to be well kitted up In the second, the situation developing against 
Italy and induced by the Russian advances must first of all produce 
Its sohd result upon safety of Tuikey However, it seems to me a 
subject of surprise, if light conditions weie created, that any one should 
have doubt about the advantages of Turkey entering the war on oui 
side No one would propose to urge the Turks to step outside their 
bounds, but mere occupation by us and use of Turkish aerodromes 
would give us the power to paralyse Ploesti oilfields, with consequences 
judged by Chiefs of Staff to be of far-reaching importance Besides 
this, there could surely be no doubt that the arrival of Turkey on the 
Alhed side in four or five months’ time, when the great operations on 
winch we are resolved will be afoot, would be an invaluable make- 
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weight to our war effort against our enemies I have not the shghtest 
doubt that Combined Chiefs of Staff would take tins view, but they 
are unhappily now dispersed I can only say that C I G S takes the 
same view as the President and his advisers 

2 I asked most earnesdy that telegram in question should be sent 
I am sure, and President agreed with me, that what you call the 
“rebuff’’, if received, which is questionable, would not have any 
noticeable consequences If, on other hand, the Turks accept, it 
would surely not be in their mterest to let this important contact with 
the winning side lapse into a failure As to their pressing mordinate 
demands for munitions upon me and the President, I should naturally 
report these to you before agreemg to them 

3 Therefore I wish to request you should send my telegram The 
President, who departs in a few hours (Monday mormng), has left me 
authonty to release his as soon as your decision has been made 

This of course brought matters to a head The same afternoon 
I received an answer from the War Cabmet acquiescmg m my 
plan, and I telegraphed to London m a more easy mood 

Prime Minister to Deputy Pnme Minister and 25 Jan 43 

Foreign Secretary 

1 am most grateful to you for allowing my to try my plan We may 

only get a snub, in which case it will be my fault, but I do not thmk 
It will do for me to wait for the Turkish answer I think there is a 
shade of odds in favour of their coming If they come, I thmk I can 
get tilings pushed on a bit How difficult everything becomes once 
one cannot talk together’ ' 

2 Apart from Turkey, there are tremendous possibihties open m 
Southern Tunisia I shall try to make sure that these are exploited to 
the full The arrival of the glorious Desert arnucs, whom I last saw 
in such despondency and disarray, at this stage m their 1,500-mile 
march is the greatest factor alive on the North African shore It is 
rather odd to dunk that tins mornmg up to noon I had the option of 
either answering my questions to-morrow m the House of Commons 
or of meeting General Wilson in Cairo (D V ) 

I could not resist sendmg this 

Prune Minister to Deputy Prune Minister and 26 Jan 43 

Foreign Secretary 

We are just over the Atlas Mountams, winch are gleaming with 
their sunlit snows You can imagme how much I wish I were going 
to be with you to-morrow on the Bench, but duty calls 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 
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Accordingly on the afternoon of the 26th we sailed off in the 
“Commando”, and after having an extremely good dmner, 
provided by Mr Pendar at the Taylor Villa, I slept soundly till 
once agam, after an eight months’ mterval, I went to the co- 
pilot’s seat and sat by Captam Vanderkloot, my young Ameri- 
can pilot, and we saw together for the second time dawn gleam 
upon the waters of the Nile This time we had not to go so far 
to the south, because the victory of Alamem had swept our foes 
fifteen hundred miles farther to the west We arrived at the 
airfield, ten miles from the Pyramids, and were welcomed by 
the Ambassadoi, Lord Khllearn, and received by the Cairo Com- 
mand We then repaired to the Embassy Here I was jomed by 
Sir Alexander Cadogan, Permanent Under-Secretary of State at 
the Foreign Office, sent from England by the Cabinet at my 
desire We were all able to contrast the situation with what it 
had been m August 1942 with feelings of relief and satisfaction 
Messages now reached me to say that the Tuikish President, 
Ismet Inonu, was dehghted at the idea of the proposed meetmg 
Several suggestions were made as to time and place One plan 
was that I should go myself to Angora This was strongly opposed 
by the Foreign Office, particularly in view of the lack of security, 
as had been shown by the recent attempt to murder the German 
Ambassador, von Papen, with a bomb Another suggestion, made 
by the Turkish President, was that I should meet his Prime 
Mmister, Mr Saracoglu, m Cyprus on January 31, whither he 
would travel after dinmg at the German Embassy A much moie 
convenient proposal, made from the Turkish side, was that the 
President and his staff should meet me in his special tiain m 
secrecy anywhere agieeable to me on Turkish territory Arrange- 
ments were theiefore made for a meetmg to take place at Adana, 
on the coast near the Turkish-Syrian border, on January 30 I 
hastened to mform both the President and Stalin of this decision 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 27 Jan 43 

The Turk is delighted, as you will see from Ins message to you I 
am now m Cairo, and shall start m a day or two for a secret rendezvous 
m Turkey, name of which I will telegraph later I wiU keep you fully 
mformed Hope all is well with you and that you are not at all 
fatigued We seem to have got a good world Press 

And 
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Prime Minister to Premier Stalin ^7 Jan 43 

It was agreed between President Roosevelt and me tliat I should 
propose to the Turkish President a meeting between him and me in 
order to arrange for the better and more speedy equipment of the 
Turkish Army with a view to future eventualities The Turkish 
President has replied cordially welcoming this plan for increasing “the 
lateral defensive strength’’ of Turkey, and he is wilhng, if I wish, that 
our meeting should become public in due course after it has taken 
place You know my views already in this matter from the telegrams 
exchanged between us, and you may be sure I shall keep you promptly 
and fully informed 

Pray accept my renewed expressions of admiration at the continued 
marvellous feats of the Soviet armies 

I went in the ‘'Commando’’ to meet the Turks It is only a 
four-hour flight across the Mediterranean, most of it m sight of 
Palestine and Syria, and we landed at Adana I had with me m 
another plane Cadogan and Generals Brooke, Alexander, Wilson, 
and other officers We landed not without some difficulty on the 
small Turkish airfield, and we had hardly completed the saluta- 
tions and ceremonial before a very long enamelled caterpillar 
began to crawl out of the moimtam defiles, contaimng the 
President, the entire Turkish Government, and Marshal Chak- 
mak They received us with the utmost cordiality and enthusiasm 
Several saloon carriages had been put on the tram for our accom- 
modation, there bemg none other m the neighbourhood We 
spent two nights m this tram, havmg long daily discussions with 
the Turks and very agreeable talks at meals with President 
Inonu I had meanwhile on the journey prepared a statement 
addressed to the Turks and written for their consumption It 
was meant to be a wooing letter contaming an offer of platonic 
marriage both from me and the President 

The danger to Turkey on her northern flank has been removed for 
the time being by the shattering victories of the Russians over the 
Germans, and on her southern flank by the fact that Generals Alexander 
and Montgomery have chased Rommel 1,600 miles away from Cairo, 
with the destruction of three-quarters of his army and nine-tenths of 
his eqmpment There remains however the Germans’ need of oil and 
of the Dranq nach Osten, and they may in the summer try to force them 
way through the centre Turkey must be in the best possible condition 
to resist any such act of aggression by force of arms We have come 
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here to find out how we can best help our Ally at this serious but at 
the same time hopeful juncture To this end we are prepared to speed 
up and mcrease the supply of the modern munitions which the Turkish 
Army unhappily lacks The President of the United States has asked 
me to handle this matter for him as well as for my own country This 
of course does not mean that I can draw a blank cheque on the United 
States, and I shall have to refer back on particular points However, 
the President was most anxious this meeting should take place, as he is 
desiious that Turkey should be safe and strong, and that she should 
be closely associated with the two great Western democracies not 
only during the concluding stages of the war, but in the general 
work of world rehabilitation which will follow I think therefore 
we may expect most sympathetic consideration for anything we 
recommend 

2 In what directions can we mcrease the flow and speed up the 
efficient use of the weapons we supply^ What is the present state of 
the communications, and what measures should be taken to reduce 
any congestion on them^ What measures should be taken to make 
sure that the equipment is properly handled by our Ally^ We [British] 
have ourselves no false pride on these points and think only of getting 
stronger and better equipped For instance, the Americans have sent 
out teachers to tram us m the use of the various tanks and weapons 
they have supphed to us m the Middle East They even sent out a 
large number of skilled engineers m plam clothes before they came 
into the war in order to teach us how to keep the machmes m runmng 
order and how to make repairs Another instance is the railway 
through Persia We thought we were runmng it very well, but the 
Americans made a number of criticisms and offered to take it over 
with largei strength and help us to run it better They are now taking 
It over from us section by section I say this to show that we are not 
making any derogatory suggestion m asking that a considerable 
number of expeits and technicians m plam clothes should come m to 
assist in the working up of the material so that it can get into the hands 
of the troops and be kept m good condition Also, we arc very ready 
to send officers with the latest experience m tank warfare and other 
branches of technical waifare and to give all possible information that 
could be desired 

I have been particularly distressed at the spectacle of the Turkish 
Army, which has the finest infantry and a good field artillery, but has 
not been able to get during the whole three and a half years of tins 
war the modern equipment which is decisive on the battlefield, and 
which the Germans, from their looted stores, have been able to give, 
for instance, to the Bulgarians This has made me fully comprehend 
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tlic attitude of Turkey at every stage we have so far travelled The 
tune has come when these disparities can and must be removed with 
the greatest speed 

The British and Americans will certainly send together, immediately 
on Turkey being drawn into the war, at least twenty-five air squadrons 
A number of airfields have already been prepared and a good deal of 
material is already on the sites However, there is a second series of 
airfields, the preparation of which was discontmued about a year ago, 
the construction of which should be actively proceeded with Material, 
spare parts, and field workshops must all be put m place The nests 
must be made so that the birds can fly there at once Unless the nests 
are ready birds cannot hve and cannot strike The work, which is 
really vital to the defence of Turkey, should be pushed forward with 
frantic energy, and British and American engineers and Air Force 
officers volunteer their services to any extent that may be needed The 
moment the Staff arrangements have been made not a day should be 
lost 

5 It is not possible for the Turkish Army fully to equip itself with 
all the technical weapons should the emergency arise m the early 
summer of this year The British could make available certam speaal 
umts which are already fully tramed, which do not involve the move- 
ment of great masses of men across the commxmications, but which 
are essential to the holding of the airfields and also the repulse of tank 
attacks To this end we will hold ready at convement places, with such 
American assistance as we may need and can obtam, as many regiments 
of anti-tank artillery as can be conveniently received, mcludmg some 
of our very latest 17-pounders, which have never yet been m action 
We will also have ready a number of regiments of anti-aircraft artillery 
to reinforce the forces which wiU already have been moved mto posi- 
tion We will also prepare to move two battle-experienced armoured 
divisions in at the earhest moment In addition to this, there will be 
the Ninth and Tenth Armies We are drawmg somewhat upon the 
Tenth Army for future operations in the Central Mediterranean, but 
the Pohsh Corps, which is three-quarters equipped and is of very high- 
class personnel, would be available unless the Russian Caucasian front 
should break and the Germans be found advancing towards Persia 
This IS not at all likely Besides this, the Ninth Army in Syria is bemg 
built up to perhaps five divisions It is felt however that the movement 
of these masses might congest the communications and that it is far 
better in the first instance to push the speciahsed units through with 
the maximum celerity 

6 I will now tell you about the Casablanca Conference and the 
ereat concentration of forces we have decided to make in the Central 
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Mediterranean Naturally, we cannot give details about the exact 
plans and dates, but our intention is to destroy Italy, shatter her entirely, 
beat her out of the war, both by terrific bombing from Tunis and from 
Great Britain and by heavy attacks over the sea, for which great 
preparations are required and are being made The breaking down of 
Italy would lead to contact with the Western Balkans and with the 
highly hopeful resistance maintamed both by General Michailovitch in 
Serbia and the Partisans in Croatia and Slovenia According to our 
expectations and reasonable hopes, we shall drive the enemy from the 
coasts of Africa mto the sea before the summer, and perhaps much 
earlier In that event the summer months will see m the Mediterranean 
the largest operations it is in the power of Great Britain and the Umted 
States to conduct These operations, and above all the Itahan attitude, 
will cause the very greatest agitation throughout the Balkans The 
further advance of the Russian armies cannot be excluded Operations 
across the Black Sea must be considered a possibihty, with their superior 
fleet It is therefore in the summer that we must consider the crisis 
temperature will rise very high and the need for Turkey to be secure 
wiU be paramount 

7 I know that Premier Stahn is most anxious to see Turkey well 
armed and ready to defend herself agamst aggression I know it is 
President Roosevelt’s wish, as it is certainly that of His Majesty’s 
Government, that Turkey should be a fuU partner m the Peace Con- 
ference, where all questions of changes m the existmg status quo will 
have to be settled It is not possible to say when this world war will 
end We British and Americans are quite sure that we shall win That 
is why the President has called the Casablanca Conference the ‘‘Un- 
conditional Surrender Conference” It must be remembered that we 
were peaceful nations who had made very httle preparation for the 
war But we are now becommg warlike nations, with far greater 
resources of men and mumtions than the Germans, Japanese, and 
Itahans can produce We are absolutely resolved to go on to the end 
and make a good job of it this time You probably know as well as 
we, and perhaps even better, what is the interior state of Germany 
We arc not counting on an early or sudden collapse, but of course no 
one can be suie that it will not come suddenly, as it did last time We 
must be ready, both for the worst and for the best 

8 I have not been in Turkey since 1909, when I met many of the 
brave men who laid the foundations of the modern Turkey There is 
a long story of the friendly relations between Great Britam and Turkey 
Across It is a terrible slash of the last war, when German intrigues and 
Bntish and Turkish mistakes led to our bemg on opposite sides We 
fought as brave and honourable opponents But those days are done, 
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and we and our American Allies are prepared to make vigorous 
exertions in order that we shall all be together and continue together 
to move forward into a world arrangement in which peaceful peoples 
will have a right to be let alone and in which all peoples will have a 
chance to help one another 

This document I handed to the Turkish President at the first 
meeting in his tram on the late afternoon of our arrival 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The general discussion which followed turned largely on to 
two questions, the structure of the post-war world, and the 
arrangements for an mternational organisation, and the future 
relations of Turkey and Russia I give only a few examples of 
the remarks which, accordmg to the record, I made to the 
Turkish leaders I said that I had seen Molotov and Stalm, and 
my impression was that both desired a peaceful and friendly 
association with the United Kmgdom and the United States In 
the economic spheie both Western Powers had much to give to 
Russia, and they could help m the reparation of Russia’s losses 
I could not see twenty years ahead, but we had nevertheless made 
a treaty for twenty years I thought Russia would concentrate on 
reconstruction for the next ten years There would probably be 
changes Commumsm had already been modified I thought we 
should live m good relations with Russia, and if Great Britam 
and the United States acted together and maintamed a strong Air 
Force they should be able to ensure a period of stability Russia 
might even gam by this She possessed vast undeveloped areas — 
for instance, m Siberia 

The Turkish Prime Minister observed that I had expressed the 
view that Russia might become imperialistic This made it 
necessary for Turkey to be very prudent I replied that there 
would be an international organisation to secure peace and 
security, which would be stronger than the League of Nations 
I added that I was not afraid of Communism Mr Saiacoglu 
icmarkcd that he was looking for something more real All 
Europe was full of Slavs and Communists All the defeated 
countries would become Bolshevik and Slav if Germany was 
beaten I replied that things did not always turn out as bad as was 
expected, but if they did so it was better that Turkey should be 
strong and closely associated with the United Kmgdom and the 
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United States If Russia, without any cause, were to attack 
Turkey the whole international organisation of which I had 
spoken would be applied on behalf of Turkey, and the guaiantees 
after the present wai would be much more severe, not only 
where Turkey was concerned, but in the case of all Euiope I 
would not be a friend of Russia if she imitated Germany If she 
did so we should arrange the best possible combination against 
her, and I would not hesitate to say so to Stalin Molotov had 
asked for a treaty by which the Baltic States would be regaided 
as Russian provmces We had refused to agree to this, (a) because 
territonal rearrangements were to be postponed for settlement 
after the war, and (b) because we felt it necessary to make a 
reservation for free determmation for individuals 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Early the following mommg I lay in bed in my saloon on the 
tram composing, m the light of the general discussion which had 
taken place, a note on my views on post-war secuiity I called 
this paper ‘'Mommg Thoughts’’ One paragraph is possibly 
worthy of preservation in the hght of subsequent events 

It is the intention of the Chiefs of the United Nations to create a 
world organisation for the preservation of peace, based upon concep- 
tions of freedom and justice and the revival of prosperity As a part 
of this orgamsation an instrument of European government will be 
established which will embody the spirit but not be subject to the 
weaknesses of the former League of Nations The umts forming this 
body will not only be the great nations of Europe and Asia Minor as 
long established, but a number of Confederations formed among the 
smaller States, among which a Scandinavian Bloc, a Danubian Bloc, 
ind a Balkan Bloc appear to be obvious A similar instrument will be 
Formed in the Far East, with different membership, and the whole will 
DC held together by the fact that the victorious Powers intend to con- 
tinue fully armed, especially in the air, wlnle imposing complete dis- 
armament upon the guilty No one can predict with certainty that 
\the victors will never quariel among themselves, or that the United 
^States may not once again retire from Europe, but after the expeuences 
which all have gone through, and their sufferings, and the certainty 
that a third struggle will destroy all that is left of the culture, wealth, 
and civilisation of mankind and reduce us to the level almost of wild 
beasts, the most intense effort will be made by the leading Powers to 
prolong their honourable association, and by sacrifice and self-restraint 
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Win for themselves a glorious name in human annals Great Britam 
will certainly do her utmost to organise a coalition resistance to any 
act of aggression committed by any Power, and it is beheved that the 
United States will co-operate with her, and even possibly take the 
lead of the world, on account of her numbers and strength, m the good 
work of preventing such tendencies to aggression before they break 
mto open war 

During these general political discussions mihtary conversations 
were conducted by the GIGS and our other high commanders 
The two mam pomts to be considered were the provision of 
equipment for the Turkish forces, prior and subsequent to any 
political move by Turkey, and the preparation of plans for the 
reinforcement of the Turhsh forces by British units m the event 
of their commg into the war The results of these talks were 
embodied m a mihtary agreement 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

We must now revert to the tremendous drama imfoldmg 
around Stalmgrad As has been described, Paulus’s Sixth German 
Army had been caught by the Russian pincers and encircled as 
the result of the November conflict Manstem’s supreme effort 
from the south-west m December to break through the Russian 
cordon and reheve the beleaguered garrison had failed He 
pierced the Russian line to a depth of forty miles, but there he 
was stopped, still fifty miles from Stalmgrad A new Russian 
offensive from the north threatened his flank and forced him 
mto a retreat which spread to all the German southern front, 
mcludmg the Caucasus, and ended only when it was back behmd 
Rostov-on-the-Don 

There was now no hope of further succour for Paulus Great 
efforts were made to supply him from the air, but httle got 
thiough, and at the expense of heavy losses m aircraft The cold 
was intense, food and ammumtion were scarce, and an outbreak 
of typhus added to the miseries of his men On January 8 he 
rejected an ultimatum to surrender, and next day the last phase 
began with violent Russian attacks from the west The Germans 
fought strongly, so that only five miles were gamed m as many 
days But at last they began to crack, and by January 17 the 
Russians were within ten miles of Stalmgrad itself Paulus threw 
mto the fight every man who could bear arms, but it was no use 
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On January 22 the Russians surged forward again, until the 
Germans were thrown back on the outskirts of the city they had 
tried m vain to take Here the remains of a once-great army were 
pmned in an oblong only four miles deep by eight long Under 
mtense artillery fire and air bombardment the survivors defended 
themselves m violent street-fightmg, but their phght was hopeless, 
and as the Russians pressed forward exhausted units began to 
surrender wholesale Paulus and his staff were captured on 
January 31, and on February 2 Marshal Voronov reported that 
all resistance had ceased and that nmety thousand prisoneis had 
been taken These were the survivors of twenty-one German and 
one Roumaman divisions 

This crushmg disaster to the German arms ended Hitler’s 
prodigious effort to conquer Russia by force of arms, and destroy 
Communism by an equally odious form of totahtarian tyranny 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

1 kept Stalin informed of the conversations at Adana 

Pnme Munster to Premier Stalm 2 Feb 43 

Thank you for your telegram about Turkey I met all the chief 
Turks at Adana on the 30th, and had long and most friendly talks 
There is no doubt they have come a long way towards us both, and 
also that their news from Germany convinces them of a bad condition 
there The first thing is to equip them with modern weapons, of which 
we have so far been able to spare only a few I have arranged to press 
forward everything they can take over the Taurus railway, whicli is 
the only road, and also to lend them some ships to carry more supphes 
from Fgypt I am also givmg them some German material wbch we 
have captured in the Desert We are setting up at Angora a Joint 
Anglo-Turkish Mihtary Commission to improve communications for 
the transit of munitions We are making joint plans to aid them if they 
are attacked by Germany or Bulgaria 

2 I have not asked for any precise pohtical engagement or promise 
about entering the wai on our side, but it is my opinion that they will 
do so before the year is out, and that possibly earlier, by a strained 
interpretation of neutrality similar to that of the United States before 
she came in, they may allow us to use their airfields for refuelhng for 
British and American bombing attacks on the Ploesti oil-wells, which 
are of vital importance to Germany, especially now that your armies 
have recovered Maikop I repeat, I have not asked for or received a 
definite political engagement, and have told them they are free to say 
so Nevertheless, their meeting me, their whole attitude, and the joint 
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communique, which I am telegraphing you, ranged them more plainly 
than before in the anti-Hitler system, and will be so taken all over the 
world 

3 They are of course apprehensive of their position after the war 
in view of the great strength of the Soviet Republic I told them that 
in my experience the U S S R had never broken an engagement or 
treaty, that the time for them to make a good arrangement was now, 
and that the safest place for Turkey was to have a seat with the victors, 
as a belligerent, at the peace table All this I said in our common 
interest in accordance with our alhance, and I hope you will approve 
They would, I am sure, be very responsive to any gesture of friendship 
on the part of the U S S R I should be very glad to have your candid 
Dpinion on all this I have established very close personal relations 
with them, particularly with President Inonu 

4 In your recent telegram which you sent to President Roosevelt 
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you asked about the slowing down of the Allied operations m North 
Africa So far as the British Eighth Army is concerned, we have since 
then taken Tripoh, and hope shortly to enter Tunisia in force and drive 
the enemy from the Mareth and Gabes positions The clearing and 
restoring of the harbour at Tripoli is proceeding with all speed, but at 
present our line of communications runs to Benghazi, and part even 
to Cairo, 1,500 miles away Our First Army, reinforced by strong 
American forces, is bnnging its supplies forward, and will attack in 
conjunction with the Eighth Army as soon as possible The wet 
weather is a serious factor, as are also the communications, which, both 
by road and rail, are slender and 500 miles long However, it is my 
hope that the enemy will be completely destroyed or driven from the 
African shore by the end of April, and perhaps earlier My own 
estimate, winch is based on good information, is that the Fifth Panzer 
Army in Tunisia has a ration strength of 80,000 Germans, and with 
them 25,000 to 30,000 Italians Rommel has 150,000 Germans and 
Itahans on his ration strength, of which perhaps 40,000 only are fight- 
ing troops and weak in weapons The destruction of these forces is 
our immediate aim 

5 I will reply later to your most proper inquiries of me and the 
President about the concrete operations settled at Casablanca 

6 Pray accept my congratulations on the surrender of Field-Marshal 
Paulus and the end of the German Sixth Army This is mdeed a 
wonderful achievement 

Victory did not make the Soviet more genial On February 6 
I received a somewhat cool reply 

Premier Stalin to Premier Churchill 6 Feb 43 

Many thanks for information on your talks with the leadmg Turkish 
personalities in Adana 

2 In connection with your suggestion that the Turks would recipro- 
cate any friendly gesture from the Soviet Umon, I would hke to 
mention that we have already made a number of statements, the 
friendly character of which is well known to the British Government, 
some months before the Soviet-German war, as well as after its bcgin- 
nmg However, the Turks did not react to our steps Apparently they 
were afraid to incur the wrath of the Germans I am afraid that 
a similar reception will be accorded to the gesture suggested by 
you 

3 The mternational position of Turkey remains very delicate On 
the one hand Turkey has the treaty of ncutrahty and friendsbp with 
the USSR and the treaty of mutual assistance against aggression 
with Great Britain, on the other hand she has the treaty of friendship 
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With Germany, signed three days before the German attack against 
the USSR It IS not clear to me how m the present circumstances 
Turkey tlnnks to combine her obligations vt^-a-vis the USSR and 
Great Britain with her obligations vis-a-vis Germany Still, if Turkey 
wishes to make her relations with the USSR moie friendly and 
intimate let her say so In tins case the Soviet Union would be wilhng 
to meet Turkey half-way 

4 Of course I have no objection to your making a statement that 
I was kept informed on the Anglo-Turkish meeting, although I 
cannot say that the information was very full 

5 I wish the First and the Eighth British Armies, as well as the 
American troops in North Africa, every success m the connng oifen- 
sive, and a speedv expulsion of the German-Italian forces from African 
soil 

6 Let me thank you for your friendly congratulations on the 
surrender of Field-Maishal Paulus and on the successful annihilation 
of the encircled enemy troops near Stalingrad 

It was not till March 2 that I received another message from 
Stalm on Soviet-Tuikish relations Some progress had been 
made 

On my part I would like to convey to you that on February 13 
the Turkish Foreign Munster told the Soviet Ambassador at Angora 
that the Turkish Government would wish to start negotiations with 
the Soviet Government for the improvement of Soviet-Turkish 
relations The Soviet Government replied through their Ambassador 
at Angora that it welcomes this desire of the Turkish Government, and 
expressed willingness to commence such negotiations We expect at 
piesent the return of the Turkish Ambassador from Angora It is 
contemplated to open negotiations thereafter 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

My parleys with Turkey were intended to prepare the way for 
her entry into the war in the autumn of 1943 That tins did not 
take place after the collapse of Italy and with the fuithei Russian 
advances against Germany north of the Black Sea was due to 
unfortunate events m the ^gean latei m the year, which will he 
described in some detail later on 

Of course, when you win everytlnng looks all right, but at this 
time many long and terrible struggles lay ahead, and I am sure 
that had I been allowed to carry out my theme, the plam purpose 
of which was clearly set forth, I could have had Turkey m the 
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war on our side befoie the end of 1943, without damage to our 
mam plans, and with all kmds of advantages to the Allies, and 
especially for Turkey Now m these years after the war, when 
we see the United States sustammg Turkey with her whole 
power, all has been put right, except that we did not have the 
considerable advantages of Turkish aid and all that this implied 
m the Balkan situation m the early months of 1944 
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Course of the North African Campaign - Advance of the Eighth Army 
- Tripoli Captured, January 23 - J Fly to Tripoli via Cyprus and 
Cairo - Triumphal Entry of the Eighth Army - General Alexander s 
Reply to My Directive of August 10 - Business at Algiers - Safely 
Home - Coirespondence with the President -My Statement to the 
House of Commons on February 11 - Mr Edens Visit to the United 
States - I Get Pneumonia - I Am Presented ivith a Lion - Geneial 
Sylvester Churchill - Rommel Attacks Again - But Fails - Letter 
from the King - My Reply, February 22 - Mr Gandhi on Hunger 
Strike - The Stalingrad and '^Desert Victory^ Films - The Presidents 
Letter of March 17 


jKfTER the failure to conquer Tunis in December the 
AA force of our mitial blow m North-West Africa was spent, 
JL jLand the German High Command was able temporarily 
to icstore stability m Tunisia Refusmg to recognise that he 
could not safeguard by sea or air even the short passage between 
Sicily and Tunis, Hitler ordered the creation of a new army m 
Tunisia to meet the impendmg Allied attacks from both east and 
west Rommel’s battered Afrika Korps was left to contmue its 
retreat under the hard pressure of the Eighth Army 
In the Central Mediterianean Malta had been re-victualled and 
rearmed and had again sprung mto full activity From our new 
bases in Algeria and Cyienaica our naval and air forces ranged 
widely, protectmg Allied shippmg and taking heavy toll of 
enemy supplies and reinforcements Besides blockadmg Tunis, 
where Gciman an forces were still strong, we reached out to the 
ports on the Italian mamland Palermo, Naples, and Spezia all 
felt the lash as our strength mounted, and RAF bombers from 
home took over the attack on Northern Italy The Italian Fleet 
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made no attempt to mterfere Apart from the presence of the 
British Fleet, the lack of oil was serious Theie were days when 
there was not one ton of fuel in all Sicily for the escort vessels 
covering supplies to Tunis 

On land General Eisenhower had seen that his forces m North- 
West Africa must be given a pause in which to reoigamse and 
build their strength In the north the ground won by the British 
78th and 6th Armoured Divisions had to be consolidated Farther 
south the long, tenuous front, held lightly by the French XIXth 
Corps m the centre and part of the United States Ilnd Corps on 
the right, offered the enemy a temptmg chance to break through 
and turn the whole Alhed Ime Allied units were much inter- 
mingled, and the problem was compheated by General Giraud’s 
refusal to allow French troops to be placed under British command 
A sharp attack on the French XIXth Corps m mid-January led 
to the detachment of yet more British and American units to 
support them, and it became necessary for Eisenhower to issue 
an order, accepted by Giraud, puttmg the whole front under 
the orders of General Anderson, commander of the British First 
Army 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

During January the Eighth Army made good progress in its 
advance At the beginning of the month it was halted m front of 
the enemy position at Buerat General Montgomery felt it 
necessary to delay his attack until he was reasonably assured that 
he could exploit it rapidly The Army was supplied from 
Benghazi, Tobruk, and at the earhest moment from Tripoli On 
January 15 Montgomery attacked with the 51st Division along 
the coastal road and the 22nd Armoured Brigade in the centre, 
while the 7th Armoured and 2nd New Zealand Divisions turned 
the Desert Flank Tripoli was taken punctually on January 23 
The port was found severely damaged The entrance had been 
completely blocked by sunken ships, and the approaches lavishly 
sown with mines This had been foreseen, and the first supply 
ship entered the harbour on February 2 A week later 2,000 tons 
a day were being handled Although the Eighth Army had still 
great distances to travel, its maintenance during the fiftecn- 
hundred-mile advance from Alamem, crowned by the rapid 
openmg up of Tripoli, was an administrative feat for winch credit 
lay with General Lmdsell m Cairo and General Robertson with 
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the Eighth Army At the end of the month the Eighth Army was 
jomcd by General Leclerc, who had led a mixed force of Free 
French about 2,500 strong fifteen hundred miles across the desert 
from French Equatorial Africa Leclerc placed himself un- 
reservedly undei Montgomery’s orders He and his troops were 
to play a valuable part in the rest of the Tunisian campaign 

The Eighth Army crossed the frontier into Tunisia on February 
4, thus completmg the conquest of the Itahan Empire by Great 
Britam In accordance with the decisions taken at the Casablanca 
Conference, this Army now came under General Eisenhower, 
with General Alexander as his Deputy m executive command of 
land operations 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

I flew back from Adana to Cyprus, where I spent two nights, 
and mspected for the second time m the war the 4th Hussars, of 
whom I am Colonel The last occasion had been a month before 
Alamem Everything in Cyprus seemed blooming, and the people 
as friendly and enthusiastic as I have seen them anywhere They 
were all feelmg much safer than they had been in 1941, and both 
the Turkish and Greek elements in the island were very thankful 
that the Allies were winmng and not at all mclined to object to 
British rule I made some agreeable contacts with the population, 
and addressed all the notables m the garden of the Governor’s 
palace This was my third visit to the island — the first in 1907, as 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies m Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Government, the second on a cruise m Walter Moyne’s yacht in 
1936, and now this third visit in 1943 All the time I had followed 
attentively their affairs, and I am glad to have played a part in 
abolishmg the tribute which Treasury rigour had imposed on the 
island so wrongfully 

We had another two mghts m Cairo, and then flew to Tripoh, 
wheic Montgomery, a victor at the end of his historic march, 
awaited me at the airfield The enemy had been pushed forty or 
fifty miles west of the city I spent two days m Tripoh, and wit- 
nessed the magnificent entry of the Eighth Army through its 
stately streets At their head were the pipers of the 51st Highland 
Division Spick and span they looked after all their marching and 
fighting In the afternoon I mspected massed parades of two 
divisions I stayed m Montgomery’s caravan, which I had not 
slept m smce our meetmg before Alamem I addressed about two 
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thousand officers and men of his headquarters I spoke to them 
about 

Yet nightly pitch our moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home 

But they were still a long way from home, nor was the route 
to be direct 

1 had planned to fly to Malta, and m consequence of the 
directions I had given at Cairo all had been set m readmess by 
Montgomery As the flight was considered dangerous, on account 
of the presence of the enemy, I was to go m a small two-seater 
plane with an escort of half a dozen Spitfires However, when I 
expressed my pleasure and surprise at these excellent arrange- 
ments havmg been made by Montgomery he reahsed that he 
had taken what was only my wish as an order He then began to 
make objections about the danger of the flight, and finally I 
deferred to his advice I am sorry for this, as I should have hked 
to have a memory of Malta while it was still in its struggle 

The reader may remember that on leavmg Cairo six months 
earher I had given General Alexander the foUowmg directive 

Prime Minister to General Alexander, Commander-in-Chief lo Aug 42 
m the Middle East 

Your prime and mam duty will be to take or destroy at the earhest 
opportunity the German-Itahan army commanded by Field-Marshal 
Rommel, together with all its supplies and estabhshments m Egypt 
and Libya 

2 You will discharge or cause to be discharged such other duties 
as pertain to your command, without prejudice to the task described m 
paragraph i, which must be considered paramount in His Majesty’s 
mterests ^ 

He now sent me the following reply 

General Alexander to Prime Minister 
Sir, 

The orders you gave me on August [10], 1942, have been fulfilled 
His Majesty’s enemies, together with their impedimenta, have been 
completely ehminated from Egypt, Cyrenaica, Libya, and Tripohtania 
I now await your further instructions * 

After these two long and vivid days I set off with my party 
from Tripoli to visit Eisenhower and all the others at Algiers 

* See facsinule, faang p 654 
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Prune Minister to General Eisenhower (Ajrica) 3 Feb 43 

According to my present plans, I should arrive on the 5th I hope 
that It will be agreeable to you if I lunch with you in a small circle 
I hope to see Giraud and Murphy, and of course Macmillan I do not 
wish General Anderson to be brought back from the front unless you 
consider it absolutely convenient and desirable I plan to leave for 
Gibraltar after early luncheon I am looking forward very much to 
seeing you Please tell only Admiral Cunmngham 

At Algiers the tension was acute The murder of Darlan still 
imposed many precautions on all promment figures The Cabmet 
contmued to show concern about my safety, and evidently 
wanted me home as soon as possible This at least was comph- 
mentary On the other hand, I soon saw that I should have to 
stay longer m Algiers 

Prime Minister to Deputy Prime Minister 5 Feb 43 

We are here in the Admiral’s villa, which is next door to General 
Eisenhower’s Both are surrounded by barbed wire and heavily 
guarded and patrolled We came here by arcuitous route m bullet- 
proof car I do not propose leaving piecincts No one considers in 
these circumstances there is any danger provided precautions are taken 
I am planning flying direct from here to England as soon as 
thoroughly satisfactory weather conditions are estabhshed I should 
be glad of a day’s rest however, after a very strenuous week Yesterday 
I reviewed over 40,000 of our troops m Tripoh The Itahans were 
second to none in their enthusiasm 
Please do not worry about my personal safety, as I take the utmost 
care of myself and am very quick to see where danger lies I hope to 
take my questions in the House on Tuesday I must ask a few days’ 
grace on mv return before makmg a statement, which I expect to do 
on Thursday 

The day was a full one I had long talks with Eisenhower, and 
learned from him and from the Admiral much that could not 
have been put in telegrams The villas were but a hundred yards 
apart At luncheon both de Gaulle and Giraud were present 
There was so much to settle that I could not leave till late on 
Saturday Eisenhower and I dmed together at the Admiral’s 
villa in a small, pleasant circle On February 6 I met Nogues and 
Peyrouton Both these Frenchmen were m positions of autho- 
rity and of extreme difficulty In spite of his actions at the 
American landing Nogues was still Governor-General of Morocco 
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Peyrouton had just arrived on American mvitation from the 
Argentme, where he had been the Vichy Ambassador, to take up 
the Govemoi-Generalship of Algeria I told them that if they 
marched with us we would not concern ourselves with past 
differences They were dignified, but anxious 

Befoie midnight I left for the airfield We all took our places 
m the plane and waited for it to start, but it would not start One 
of my assistant secretaries was of very small stature, and I could 
not help remarkmg, ‘'Your light weight is a great advantage in 
flymg, but if we come down m the desert you will not keep us 
gomg very long At last I got impatient and decided to drive 
back to the Admiral’s comfortable villa My physician, Sir 
Charles Wilson, had already gone to sleep He did not hear us 
leave, and was locked up for the mght in the plane He was only 
hberated at daybreak It was necessary to spend another day at 
Algiers There was no lack of busmess To the Foreign Secretary 
I cabled 

We were delayed in starting last night for two and a half hours by 
a magneto failure, and as this would have meant the approach to 
England m broad dayhght probably without escort we all thought it 
better to wait another twenty-four hours It was obhging of the 
magneto to cut out before we started rather than later on 

At last, on Sunday mght, the yth, we took off, and this time 
flew directly and safely home This was my last flight in “Com- 
mando”, winch later perished with all hands, though with a 
different pilot and crew 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

My first task on gettmg home was to make a full statement to 
the House of Commons on the Casablanca Conference, my tour 
of the Mediterranean, and on the general position As I wished 
to announce on this occasion the important military appoint- 
ments which had been agreed between us, I cabled to the Piesi- 
dent as follows 

8 Feb 43 

I propose to give the House of Commons some account of our joint 
affairs on Thursday, iith, at noon 

I have received from General Alexander a message saying that the 
directive I gave him on August lo has been fuUy accomplished, as the 
enemy have been driven out of Egypt, Cyrenaica, and Tnpohtania 
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Moreover, the advance foices of the Desert Army are already ad- 
vancing into Tunisia This therefore is the moment when the Eighth 
Army should come under the command of General Eisenhower I 
propose to announce this, as it should certainly come from tins end 
I therefore propose to you that Alexander’s and Tedder’s appointments 
should be released to synchronise with my statement in Parhament 
I hope that no advance information about the Eighth Army will get 
out before I tell Paihament 

I have just returned from Algiers, where I had very satisfactoiy talks 
with Eisenhower, Smith, Giraud, Murphy, and others I have been 
travelhng almost continuously since I saw you last, and will send you 
a further report in a few days 

Every good wish to you, Harry, and all friends 

The President rephed at once 

President Roosevelt to Prime Minister 9 Feb 43 

I agree to your announcing on February ii the placing of your 
Eighth Army under the command of General Eisenhower and the 
appointment of Alexander as Deputy under Eisenhower, and also the 
appointment of Tedder It is my opmion that co-operation by French 
forces will be best if the American Supreme Command in North Africa 
is stressed, and I consider it inadvisable to release and thereby make 
available to the enemy any information whatever as to the details of 
the duties of Alexander or Tedder I am so glad you are safely back 
You have accomphshed marvels 

I thought It well that the President should take the rough with 
the smooth about British public opimon 

Fomer Naval Person to President Roosevelt 10 Feb 43 

I will act m the way you wish, but I cannot guarantee that there will 
be no criticism I have received the attached note from Brendan 
Bracken [Mmister of Information], who is in close touch with the 
British and American Press here 

“I am having quite a lot of trouble in peisuadmg some of the news- 
papers not to criticise the American handlmg of the North African 
campaign If General Eisenhowei’s appointment as Supreme Com- 
mander is sticssed and General Alexander’s and Air Chief Marshal 
Tedder’s respective functions are left vaguely undefined, I think we 
must expect a spate of criticism from the British Press In this respect 
I have no doubt that the Press would be reflectmg the general feehng 
in the country, and there would be far too many people who would 
honestly feel that British commanders and troops had been unfairly 
Ignored for the sake of some move in international pohtics 
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‘‘The British Government is accustomed to criticism and is not likely 
to be unduly ruffled But the Americans will very much resent the 
almost inevitably resulting criticism of General Eisenhower's appoint- 
ment or any comparison between his military qualifications and those 
possessed by General Alexander I think it is important therefore that 
the public should be told that General Eisenhower is Generalissimo, 
that Alexander is commanding the forces of the United Nations fight- 
mg in Tunis, and that Tedder is commanding the Air Forces " 

I shall utter the most solemn warning against controversy in these 
matters, and every effort will be made by Bracken behind the scenes 
Please do the like on your side to help your faithful partner The 
Russian successes seem to me to be opening altogether a new situation 
My hearty congratulations on Guadalcanal * 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

It took me more than two hours on February ii to make my 
speech I thought I had a good tale to tell The high spot was of 
course my directive to General Alexander of August 1942, and 
the reply which had reached me at Montgomery's headquarters 
m Tripoli on February 2, 1943 I proceeded to outline the general 
situation m French North-West Africa, and made the announce- 
ments I had settled with the President about commands and the 
appomtment of General Eisenhower as Supreme Commander 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

There were so many complicated questions open that I thought 
It would be well for the Foreign Secretary to visit Washington 
for the first time durmg the war and establish intimate personal 
relations with the President, and also get into close touch with 
Mr Hull and the State Department The President welcomed the 
idea, and I prepared myself to take over the Foreign Office in 
Mr Eden's absence 

Prendent to Prime Minister 12 Feb 43 

That IS an excellent thought about Anthony Eden Delighted to 
have him The sooner the better Your speech was grand, and will 
do lots of good everywhere 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

I was more tired by my joumeymg than I had realised at the 
time, and I must have caught a chill A few days later a cold and 

* The conquest of Guadalcanal was completed on February 9 Events there will be 
described in the next volume 
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sore throat obliged me to he up In the evening of the i6th, when 
I was alone with Mrs Churchill, my temperature suddenly rose, 
and Lord Moran, who had been watching me, took a decided 
view and told me that I had mflammation of the base of a lung 
His diagnosis led him to prescribe the drug called M and B The 
next day elaborate photogiaphs were taken and confiimed the 
diagnosis, and Dr Geoffrey Marshall of Guy’s Hospital was 
called m consultation All my work had come to me hour by 
hour at the Annexe, and I had mamtaincd my usual output 
though feeling far from well But now I became aware of a 
marked reduction m the number of papers which reached me 
When I protested the doctors, supported by my wife, argued that 
I ought to quit my woik entirely I would not agree to this 
What should I have done all day^ They then said I had pneu- 
monia, to which I rephed, '‘Well, suiely you can deal with that 
Don’t you believe in your new drug^” Doctor Marshall said he 
called pneumonia "the old man’s friend” "Why^” I asked 
"Because it takes them off so quietly ” I made a suitable reply, 
but we reached an agreement on the following hnes I was only 
to have the most important and interesting papers sent me, and 
to read a novel I chose Moll Flanders, about which I had heard 
excellent accounts, but had not found time to test them On this 
basis I passed the next week m fever and discomfort, and I some- 
times felt very ill There is a blank m my flow of minutes from 
the 19th to the 25th 

The Speaker, Captam Fitzroy, had been taken ill on almost the 
same day as me He too developed pneumonia, and at fust we 
mtei changed inquiries I was not reassuied by the rephes I got 
The Speaker was five years older than me, and his case was 
serious 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

For me the days passed very slowly, but not without some 
enhvcnmg diversions A gentleman, Mr Thomson, kindly 
presented me with a lion, who sent me a beautiful photograph 
of himself, with good wishes for my lecovery "Rota” was the 
lion’s name, and I had to mvoke the aid of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, who had been Mr Thomson’s intermediary, to provide 
him with a home He was a male lion of fine quahty, and m 
eight years became the father of many children The assistant 
secretary who had been with me m the airplane came with 
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some papers He was a charming man, highly competent, but 
physically on the small side Indulging in chafif, I now showed 
him a magnificent photograph of Rota with his mouth open, 
saymg, ''If there are any shortcomings in your work I shall 
send you to him Meat is very short now ” He took a serious 
view of this remark He reported to the office that I was in a 
dehrium 

To the Duke I wrote 

I shall have much pleasure in becoming the possessor of the hon, on 
condition that I do not have to feed it or take care of it, and that the 
Zoo makes sure that it does not get loose 

You are quite right in your assumption that I do not want the lion 
at the moment either at Dowmng Street or at Chequers, owing to the 
Ministerial calm which prevails there But the Zoo is not far away, 
and situations may arise in which I shall have great need of it 

I hope to come to see the hon some time when the weather is better, 
also my black swans 

I consider you personally bound to receive the hon at Chatsworth 
should all else fail 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Soon the President, General Smuts, and other friends who had 
heard about my illness sent repeated telegrams urgmg me to obey 
the do tor’s orders, and I kept faithfully to my agreement 
When I finished Moll Flanders I gave it to Doctor Marshall to 
cheer him up The treatment was successful 

About this time also there arrived from the President a portrait 
of an American general named Sylvester Churchill, who had 
died m 1862 and was undoubtedly a direct descendant of the 
Dorsetshire Churchills His pedigree was attached to the photo- 
graph. The President thought we looked very much alike 


The White House 

Washington 

Dear Wmston, March 2, 1943 

When you and the family have a spare minute give tins a glance 
It needs no reply I do think, however, that Mrs Harrison is right in 
regard to a certain resemblance She is the wife of our Mmister to 

Switzerland . 

As ever yours, 

Franklin D Roosevelt 
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Enclosure 27 Feb 43 

Dear Mr Piesident, 

I am sending you a photogiaph of a portrait which I have of our 
grcat-great-grandfathei, General Sylvester Churchill* 

So many people who see it in my house, without knowing his name, 
exchim, “Why, there is Winston Churchill f’' and I reply, “He was a 
Churchill, an American one^'' They are very interested Thinking you 
might be so too, Mr President, I had the portrait photographed, and 
here it is 

I rephed 

Piime Minister to Piendent 19 Mar 43 

Thank you so much for your letter of March 2 I have shown the 


* GENERAL SYLVESTER CHURCHILL 
Born Woodstock Vermont 1783 
Died Wishmgton D C 1862 

General Churchill was a Captain of Infantry m the War of 1812 a Colonel in the 
Mexican War in 1846, and was credited with having won the Battle of Buena Vista in 
which assuming command he saved the whole army from disaster and won the 
victory For this he was promoted to Biigadier-General by brevet Until 1856 he 
was Inspector-General of the Army, and travelled over 10,000 miles a year inspecting 
frontier posts He was retired m 1856, and died in Washington m 1862 
Churchills of 
Dorsetshire 

John Chltrchill, 

London 
/'Merchant, 
supplying 
Geo Endicott of 
the Mass Bay 
Colony ) 


John Churchill 

Born England Emigrated to 

Plymouth, Mass , m 1643 Died 1662 

I 

Joseph Churchill 

Born Plymouth, Mass , 1647 

Barnabas Churchill 
Born Plymouth, Mass , 1686 

I 

Joseph Churchill 

Born Plymouth, Mass 1721 

Joseph Churchill 

Born Plymouth, Mass , 1748 

Sylvester Churchill 

Born Woodstock Vermont 1783 

Died Washington, D C , 1862 
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photograph and Mrs Harrison’s letter to Mrs Churchill, and we are 
both much interested in them Would you please thank Mrs Harrison 
so much for letting us see the photograph^ 

Several good judges think there is a singular resemblance 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

jf^lthough the speed of the advance from the east had surpassed 
expectations, the Allied situation in mid-February was anxious 
The severe losses inflicted by sea and air had not prevented the 
enemy from buildmg up a force of fourteen divisions, mcludmg 
those of Rommel’s army Most of the Germans came m by air 
Four divisions, three German and one Italian, were armoured 
The Allies had only nme divisions available for operations, of 
which two of the French XIXth Corps were ill-equipped The 
U S Ilnd Corps was still mcomplete, of its four divisions only 
the I St Infantry and ist Armoured Division weic on the front 
The northern sector, from the sea to Bou Arada, was held by 
the British Vth Corps, of three divisions On their right was 
the French XIXth Corps, composed of one French division, the 
1st U S Infantry Division, and two British brigades This corps 
held the passes of the mountamous ridge oveilookmg the coastal 
plam Farther south the Ime was continued by the U S Ilnd 
Corps, comprismg the US ist Armoured Division and a French 
division, with another U S mfantry division assembling These 
also were spread to hold the passes on their front, with the 
important exception of the Paid Pass, winch the Germans had 
captured on January 30 

Rommel, promoted to command all the Axis troops m Tunisia, 
concentrated a strikmg force of two German armouied divisions 
east of Paid m order to throw back the U S Ilnd Coips and 
prevent them from commg down on his flank and rear while he 
was engaged against the Eighth Army The attack began on 
February 14 It had been mistakenly expected that the mam blow 
would come tlorough Fondouk and not Paid Consequently the 
1st U S Armoured Division, under General Anderson’s orders, 
was much dispersed, only half of it was south of Fondouk to take 
the shock It was overborne and there was much confusion On 
the 17th Kasserme, Feriana, and Sbeitla were m German hands 
Rommel now had a choice he could advance through the 
Kasserme pass on Tebessa, a mam centre of communications, with 
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the important airfield of Youks 4 es-Bams behmd it, or strike 
northwards He struck northwards He was met and held by the 
1st Guards Brigade and a detachment of the U S 9th Division 
which Anderson had hastened there On the Thala road the 21st 
Panzer Division, which led the attack, encountered our 26th 
Armoured Brigade and two British battalions, together with 
American mfantry and artillery A fierce fight ensued, but by 
noon on the 22nd Rommel began a general withdrawal m good 
Older Kasseime and Feriana were reoccupied by our forces on 
February 27, and Sbeitla on the 28th Later our origmal Ime was 
re-established 

But Rommel had not yet finished his aggressive attempts to 
letam at least a foothold m Tumsia On February 26 he began a 
series of strong attacks on the front of the British Vth Corps 
South of Medjez the enemy were repulsed without sigmficant 
gains, to the north they won several miles, leavmg the town itself 
in an awkward sahent Near the coast our troops were forced 
back twenty miles to Djebcl Abiod, but at this pomt they held 
firm 

I now received a letter from the King, who followed the 
course of the war with the closest attention, and was not without 
anxiety on some aspects of it 

Buckingham Palace 

February 22, 1943 

My dear Winston, 

I am very sorry to hear that you are ill, and I hope that you will 
soon be well again But do please take this opportunity for a rest, and 
I trust you will not forget that you have earned one after your last 
tour, and you must get back your strength for the strenuous coming 
months I missed being able to have a talk to you last Tuesday, and I 
understand wc may not meet next Tuesday either, so I am writing to 
you instead 

I do not feel at all happy about the present pohtical situation m North 
Africa I know we had to leave the pohtical side of ^ ‘Torch” to the 
Amei leans, while we were able to keep Spam and Portugal friendly 
during the time the operation was going on I know we had to tread 
wanly at the start, but is there nothing we can do now to strengthen 
Macmillan's and Alexander’s hands m both the pohtical and military 
sphere, to make the two French sides come together^ 
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Now I hear that froiti the American pomt of view the date of 
“Husky’’ will have to be postponed to the later one, whereas we can 
plan for the earher one, winch will be an aggravation of our difficulties 
in preparing the operation 

This fact will throw out all our careful calculations for convoys and 
escorts, and will upset our impoit programme agam I should not 
think of bothering you with these questions at this moment, but I do 
feel worried about them, and I would hke an assurance from you that 
they are bemg carefully watched 
I cannot discuss these vital matters with anyone but yourself 

Beheve me. 

Yours veiy sinceiely, 

George R I 

I replied forthwith, and once I began dictatmg it seemed easy 
to covei the ground 

February 22, 1943 
Sir, 

It is very good of Your Majesty to write with your own hand to 
me 

I do not feel seriously disturbed by the couise of events m North 
Africa, either pohtical or even mihtary, although naturally there is 
much about both aspects which I would rather have different 
I have been readmg all the key telegrams with attention up till two 
days ago, when I must admit I have fallen a httle behmd I am suie 
that Murphy’s aim is to uphold Giraud and to procure a quiet, tranquil 
government for the sixteen milhon people hving in French North 
Africa In this way alone would he gam any credit It is quite true 
that we have foi this purpose and to safeguard our vital commumca- 
tioiis to work with a mass of French officials who were appomted by 
Vichy, but without them I really do not know how the coimtry could 
be governed Even in Syria we have done this to some extent I do 
not myself see any danger of these officials changing their sides or 
obstructing our operations Their own bread-and-butter depends upon 
their good behaviour, and possibly their fives as well 
The iiruption of de Gaulle or his agents into this field, especially if 
forcibly introduced by us, would cause nothmg but trouble It is 
entirely his fault that a good arrangement was not made between the 
two French factions The roughness with which he refused the 
President’s invitation (and imne) to come and make a fnendly settle- 
ment at Casablanca has put him and his French National Committee 
practically out of court with the Americans 

As I told Your Majesty the last time we met, I tried all I could to 
brmg the operation “Husky” forward to June In this I was splendidly 
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seconded by the Chiefs of Staff and all concerned Genenl Eisenhower 
however expressed a decided opinion that a June operation would be 
‘'unlikely to succeed’’, and was foi July at the earhest Our Chiefs of 
Staff therefore sent their paper to the Combined Chiefs of Staff in 
Washington, and I also telegraphed to Hopkins asking him to put 
this through, with the result that, according to my latest information, 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff— who are the supreme and official body 
through which command is exercised — have ordered General Eisen- 
hower to prepare for the June operation with the utmost zeal, and to 
report to them by April lo what progress has been made Thus you 
see the American Chiefs of Staff took the same view as ours did, and, 
if I may say so, as I did That is how the matter stands now 

As to the battle, I suspend judgment till we hear from Alexander 
The Ilnd American Army Corps sustained a heavy defeat, and ap- 
parently was deprived of about half its important weapons without 
inflictmg any serious loss upon the enemy However, we have about 
SIX of our finest mfantry brigade groups and the 6th Armoured Division 
as well as a brigade of heavy Churchill tanks there More are on the 
way The supphes have come m better Already the ist Guards 
Brigade have come into action at Sbeitla, and have made the enemy 
feel that they have come up against bone 

In order to make this new offensive, not foreseen m their origmil 
plan, the enemy have stripped the Mareth Line pretty thin Mont- 
gomery, who has the whole picture before him, and who has been 
receivmg splendid daily dehveries m Tripoh harbour as well as from 
Benghazi, sometimes reaching a total of 6,000 tons from the two poits 
together, wiU soon be able to bring up the Xth Corps, whose transport 
he has had to use to mamtam himself so far, and to build up reserves 
I look forward to both the Xth and XXXth Corps being in action in 
Tunisia by the middle of March, or it may be earher Nevertheless, 
matters may not wait so long, because if Montgomery feels the enemy 
is wiltmg on his front he will certainly use his strength agimst them 
I suppose Your Majesty realises that these two corps of the Eighth 
Army, comprismg together about 160,000 men, arc perhaps the best 
troops in the world Therefore I look confidently forwaid to then 
entry into action Moreovei, wc have General Alexander under 
Eisenhower to concert and combine the entire movements It may 
well be that the enemy is wastmg strength on a false assumption and 
will give Montgomery an earlier chance 
I need scarcely say that no word of mine is intended in disparagement 
of the Americans They arc brave but not seasoned troops, who will 
not hesitate to learn from defeat, and who will improve themselves by 
suffering until all their stiongest martial qualities have come to the 
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front What a providential thing it was that I perpetually pressed for 
General Eisenhower to take the command, as the defeat of the Ameri- 
can corps, if It had been under a British general, would have given oui 
enemies in the United States a good chance to blaspheme 
Generally I feel we may await with reasonable confidence the 
development of the situation in North Africa, and I look forward to 
an improvement before long 

Although I have been hampered by fever from reading all the 
telegrams, I think I have the picture truly m my mind, and I wish 
mdecd that I could have given this account to Your Majesty verbally 
at luncheon I send this instead 

With my humble duty, 

Winston S Churchill 

ic ic ic -k -k 

The Tripoh tonnage rate mounted magnificently I telegraphed 
to the Port Commandant on the 24th ‘‘Tell them from me they 
are unloadmg history ” 

From what I read in the boxes, which kept a steady though 
dimimshed flow, I formed an unfavourable picture of the manner 
m which the British First Army had been handled in the severe 
battle which had developed m Tumsia 

Pi me Minister to General Alexander 24 Feb 43 

About Christmas-time all ideas of offensive were given up in the 
First Army, and for the last two months every effort has been made 
to push supplies forward and bring up remforcements It is quite true 
the French falhng out of the Ime was a comphcation, but the Americans 
came m m large force However, these same Ameiicans came under 
Anderson’s command, and were spread about by him or someone over 
a large, loosely held hne m bits and pieces as you yourself describe 
It imght have been w.se to withdraw the line in the south to the hills, 
but neither a vigorous front was made nor a prudent withdrawal 
Before the attack took place our Intelligence gave ample warning 
Even then a withdrawal would have been very sensible Nobody 
cared about these places, whose names had never been heard of till 
they were lost A kind of false-front manoeuvre might have been 
very clevei, but there was none of this, with the result that the 
Amcricin Ilnd Army Corps was left to be mauled, and took it very 
badly under the attack of the 1 50 enemy tanks set agamst them 
2 The situation has now been restored, but the past must be 
searchingly reviewed I am relying upon you and your judgment, 
feeling sure that you will not shield mcompetence or inadequacy 
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3 I am so glad to read that the much-abused Churchills acquitted 
themselves well Of course my mam idea m them was armour, and 
I beheve they can take a lot of pumshment Any information you can 
send or have sent by one of your officers would interest me 

4 I have been free of the fever for a few hours to-day, and I hope 
this IS the beginnmg of recovery from a very disagreeable experience 
Every good wish to you I am sure you have m your hands now all 
the threads necessary to bring about a very fine event before the middle 
of April How glad I am you are there ^ The unloadings at Tripoh 
are splendid Please keep me informed 

To Mr Harry Hopkins 24 Feb 43 

Have had a bad time, and might easily have been worse Am feeling 
definitely better now I think the Tunis battle is good, and gomg to 
be bettei, and our men, British and American, are fightmg like 
brothers, mingled together and side by side A reward hes ahead of 
them all Tnpoh unloaded 6,300 tons yesterday Montgomery is 
sharpening his claws 

Thank you so much for helpmg to get the target date [for Sicily] 
settled for June None of this recent fightmg should affect it, though 
some will try to say so 
My warmest regards to the President 

To General Eisenhower (Algiers) 25 Feb 43 

Thank you so much for your kmd message I was sure the Kasserine 
battle would turn out all right m the end 

It was now the President’s turn to be laid up 

Former Naval Person to President ttj Feb 43 

I do hope you are all right and that the fever wiU soon go I have 
got rid of mine, which was heavy and long, I hope for good Every 
good wish 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

While I was myself hard-pressed I had to thmk deeply about 
the health of another invahd whose bulletms filled the papers 
Several hundred Indian Congress members had been arrested 
and mtemed by the Viceroy, with the full authority of the War 
Cabinet, given durmg my absence m Cairo Early m February 
Mr Gandhi announced he would fast for three weeks He was 
in detention under the most favourable conditions m a small 
palace at Poona, watched with ceaseless vigilance both by British 
and his own Indian doctors He contmued obdurately to fast, 
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and most active woild-wide propaganda was set on foot that his 
death was approaching It was certain however at an early stage 
that he was being fed with glucose whenever he drank water, 
and this, as well as his mtense vitahty and lifelong austerity, 
enabled this frail being to mamtam his prolonged abstention 
fiom any visible foim of food Nearly all the Indian members 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council demanded his release, and 
resigned in protest at our refusal In the end, bemg quite con- 
vinced of our obduracy, he abandoned his fast, and his health, 
though he was very weak, was not seriously affected 

I kept the President fully informed throughout, and no pressuie 
was put upon us from the Umted States The mcident was one 
which at the tune caused me much anxiety, because Mr Gandhi’s 
death would have produced a profound impression throughout 
India, where his samtly quahties commanded mtense admiration 
We however had judged the situation rightly 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Stahn at this time sent me a film of the Stahngrad victoiy, 
with all Its desperate fightmg wonderfully poitrayed, and with 
the final surrender of Field-Marshal Paulus and his appearance 
before the Soviet court-martial The Russian Government 
treated this important German war chief with the greatest con- 
sideration, and he has been m their service ever smce A less 
agreeable fate awaited the endless hues of German prisoners, 
whom the film shows marchmg wearily forward over the hmit- 
less wastes of snow 

I had a cmema mstalled near my bedroom, and was able to 
go from my bed to see it about February 24 It was a pioduction 
of the highest merit, and well commemorates this gloiious 
episode m the struggle on the Eastern Front I was able m return 
to send to Stahn, to the President, and to the Dommion Govern- 
ments our own film, just completed, of the Battle of Alamein, 
called Desert Victory These photographs, hke the Russian, were 
all taken by the opeiators under heavy fire and with some loss of 
life The sacrifice was not made m vam, foi the fruits of their 
work excited the greatest admiration and enthusiasm throughout 
the Allied world and brought us all closer together m our com- 
mon task 

To the President, who was stiU ailmg, I wrote 
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I hope you will accept the accompanying copy of the new film 
Desert Victory, which I saw last night and thought very good It gives 
a vivid and reahstic picture of the battles, and I know that you will 
be interested in the photogiaphs of the Sherman tanks in action I am 
having the film sent to you by air so that you may see it as soon as 
possible 

I was so sorry to see that you have been ill, and I hope that you have 
fully recovered I am feeling very much better, and hope soon to 
return to full work 

With kindest regards, and all best wishes to Mrs Roosevelt, Harry, 
and yourself 

The President rephed 

Dear Winston, 17 March, 1943 

That new film Desert Victory is about the best thing that has been 
done about the war on either side Everyone here is enthusiastic I 
gave a special showing for the White House staff, and to-night the 
Interior Department employees are having a special showing, because 
everybody in town is talking about it, and I understand that within 
ten days it will be in the picture houses Great good will be done 
I think I picked up sleepmg sickness or Gambia fever or some kindred 
bug in that hell-hole of yours called Bathurst It laid me low — four 
days in bed — then a lot of sulphathiazole, which cured the fever and 
left me feeling hke a wet rag I was no good after 2pm, and after 
standing it for a week or so I went to Hyde Park for five days, got 
full of health in glorious zero weather — came back here last week, and 
have been feeling hke a fighting cock ever since 
Anthony has spent three evenings with me He is a grind fellow, 
and we are talking everything, from Ruthenia to the production of 
peanuts ^ 

It IS an mterestmg fact that we seem to agree on about 95 per cent 
of all the subjects — ^not a bad average 
He seems to think that you will manage rather well with the 
Leadership in the House of Commons — but both of us ire concerned 
over what you will do with the Foieign Office^ We fear that he will 
not recognise it when he gets back 
Please, please, for the sake of the world, don't overdo these days 
You must remember that it takes about a month of occasional let-ups 
to get back your full strength 
Harry is in grand foim and all goes well here 
Tell Mrs Churchill that when I was laid up I was a thoroughly 
model patient, and that I hope you will live down the reputation in 
our Press of having been the ‘Voild's worst patient" 

God bless you 
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The Russian Victories - Anglo-American Efforts - Stalins Com- 
plaints, February i6 - The President’s Reply to Stalin, March 5 - My 
Telegram to Stalin, March 1 1 - Full Account of Our Resources and 
Dispositions - Further Correspondence with Stalin - The Position 
of Finland - Stalin s Telegram of March 15 - My Reply of March 20 
- Mr Edens Conversations ivith the President in Washington - Our 
Efforts to Maintain the Arctic Convoys - A More Agreeable Note in 
My Correspondence with Stalin - He Begins to Appreciate Importance 
of Our Tunis Operations - Katyn the Fate of the Polish Officers - 
The Camps near Smolensk - A Sinister Silence - M Maisky Visits 
Me - Breach of Polish and Soviet Relations - The Nuiemberg 
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I HE spring of 1943 marked the turmng-pomt of the war on 
I the Eastern Front Even before the German Army at Stalm- 
JL grad had been overwhelmed the mountmg Russian tide had 
swept the enemy back all along the hne The German army of the 
Caucasus was skilfully withdrawn, half of it to Rostov, the rest 
formed strong bridgeheads at Novorossisk and in the Kuban 
peninsula The Russians pressed the enemy from the Don and 
back beyond the Donetz river, the startmg Ime of Hitler’s 
offensive of the picvious summer Farther north agam the Ger- 
mans lost giound, until they were more than two hundred and 
fifty miles from Moscow The investment of Leningrad was 
broken The Germans and their satellites suffered immense losses 
in men and material The ground gamed m the past year was 
taken from them They were no longer superior to the Russians 
on land In the air they had now to reckon with the growing 
power of the British and American Air Forces, operatmg both 
from Britam and in Africa 
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If Stalin could have come to Casablanca the three Allies might 
have worked out a common plan face to face. But this could not 
be, and discussions were pursued by telegram On January 26 
we had told him of the imJitary decision taken at our conference 

President Roosevelt and Prime Minuter 26 Jan 43 

to Premier Stalin 

We have been in conference with our military advisers, and have 
decided on the operations which are to be undertaken by American 
and British forces in the first nine months of 1943 We wish to inform 
you of our intentions at once We beheve that these operations, 
together with your powerful offensive, may well brmg Germany to her 
knees in 1943 Every effort must be made to accomphsh this purpose 

2 We are in no doubt that our correct strategy is to concentrate on 
the defeat of Germany, with a view to achieving an early and decisive 
victory in the European theatre At the same time we must maintain 
sufficient pressure on Japan to retam the imtiative in the Pacific and 
Far East, sustam China, and prevent the Japanese from extendmg their 
aggression to other theatres, such as your maritime provmces 

3 Our mam desire has been to divert strong German land and air 
forces from the Russian front and to send to Russia the maximum 
flow of supplies We shall spare no exertion to send you material 
assistance by every available route 

4 Our immediate mtention is to clear the Axis out of North Africa 
and set up naval and air installations 

(1) to open an effective passage through the Mediterranean for 
mihtary traffic, and 

(n) to mamtam an mtensive bombardment of important Axis 
targets m Southern Europe 

5 We have made the deasion to launch large-scale amphibious 
operations m the Mediterranean at the earliest possible moment 
Preparation for these is now under way, and will involve a consider- 
able concentration of forces, includmg landing-craft and shipping m 
Egyptian and North African ports 

In addition, we shall concentrate in the Umted Kingdom a strong 
American land and air force These, combined with the British forces 
in the Umted Kingdom, will prepare themselves to re-enter the 
continent of Europe as soon as practicable All this will certainly be 
known to our enemies, but they will not know where or when, or on 
what scale, we propose striking They will therefore be compelled to 
diveit both land and air forces to all the shores of France, the Low 
Countiies, Corsica, Sardmia, Sicfly, the heel of Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Crete, and the Dodecanese 
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THE FRONT IN RUSSIA, APRrL1942-MARCH 1943 


6 In Europe we shall increase the Alhed bomber offensive from the 
United Kingdom against Germany at a rapid rate, and by midsummer 
It should be more than double its present strength Our experiences 
to date have shown that the day bombmg attacks result in destruction 
and damage to large numbeis of German fighter aircraft We beheve 
an increased tempo and weight of dayhght and mght attacks will lead 
to greatly mcreased material and morale damage in Germany and 
rapidly deplete German fightei strength As you are aware, we are 
ahcady containing more than half the German Air Force in Western 
Europe and the Mediterranean We have no doubt our intensified 
and diversified bombing offensive, together with the other operations 
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which we are undertaking, will compel further withdrawals of German 
air and other forces from the Russian front 

7 In the Pacific it is our intention to eject the Japanese from Rabaul 
witliin the next few months, and thereafter to exploit the success in 
the general direction of Japan We also intend to increase the scale of 
our operations in Burma in order to reopen our channel of supply to 
China We intend to increase our Air Force in Chma at once We 
shall not however allow our offensives agamst Japan to jeopardise our 
capacity to take advantage of every opportunity that may present itself 
for the decisive defeat of Germany in 1943 

8 Our ruling purpose is to bring to bear upon Germany and Italy 
the maximum forces by land, sea, and air which can be physically 
apphed 

And further, on my return home, with the President’s 
authoiity, I sent the followmg additional explanation 

9 Feb 43 

{a) There are a quarter of a milhon Germans and Itahans m Eastern 
Tunisia We hope to destroy or expel these durmg April, if not earlier 

{h) When this is accomphshed we intend m July, or eaiher if 
possible, to seize Sicily, with the object of clearmg the Mediterranean, 
promoting an Itahan collapse, with the consequent effect on Greece 
and Yugoslavia, and weanng down the German Air Force Tins is to 
be closely followed by an operation in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
probably against the Dodecanese 

(c) These operations will involve all the shippmg and landing-craft 
we can get together in the Mediterranean, and aU the troops we can 
have tramed in assault-landmg, and will be of the order of 300,000 01 
400,000 men We shall press any advantage to the utmost once ports 
of entry and landing bases have been established 

{d) We are also pushing preparations to the hmit of our resources 
for a cross-Channel operation in August, in which both British and 
United States would participate Here agam shipping and assault 
landing-craft will be limitmg factors If the operation is delayed by 
weather or other reasons it will be prepared with stronger forces for 
September The timing of tins attack must of course be dependent 
upon the condition of German defensive possibilities across the 
Channel at that time 

(c) Both the operations will be supported by very laige United 
States and British air forces, and that across the Channel by the whole 
Metropohtan Air Force of Great Biitam Together these operations 
will strain to the very utmost the shippmg resources of Great Britain 
and the United States 
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(J) The President and I have enjoined upon our Combined Chiefs 
of Staff the need for the utmost speed and for remforcmg the attacks 
to the extreme limit that is humanly and physically possible 

And a few days later 

Pnme Minister to Premier Stalin 14 Feb 43 

The series of prodigious victories which to-mght brings us the 
news of the hberation of Rostov-on-the-Don leaves me without 
power to express to you the admiration and the gratitude which we 
feel to the Russian arms My most earnest wish is to do more to aid 
you 

He replied promptly 

Premier Stalin to Premier Churchill 16 Feb 43 

1 received your message concermng the contemplated Anglo- 
American mihtary operations on February 12 Many thanks for your 
additional information on the Casablanca decisions I cannot refram 
however from making certain observations on your message, winch, 
as you state, represents also the view-point of the President 

2 It is evident from your message that, contrary to your previous 
calculations, the end of operations m Turns is expected m April instead 
of Febiuary I hardly need to teU you how disappointmg is such a 
delay Strong activity of the Anglo-American troops in Noith Africa 
IS more than ever necessary at this moment, when the Soviet armies 
are still in a position to maintam their powerful general offensive 
With simultaneous pressure on Hitler from our front and from your 
side we could achieve great results Such a situation would create 
serious difficulties for Hitlei from our front and from your side we 
could achieve great results Such a situation would create serious diffi- 
culties for Hitler and Mussolini In this way the intended operations 
in Sicily and the Eastern Mediterranean could be expedited 

3 It is evident from your message also that the estabhshment of 
the Second Front, in particular in France, is envisaged only m August- 
September It seems to me that the present situation demands the 
greatest possible speeding up of the action contemplated — t e , of the 
opemng of the Second Front in the West at a considerably earlier date 
than indicated In order not to give^ the enemy any respite it is 
extremely important to deliver the blow from the West m the spring 
or in the early summer and not to postpone it until the second half of 
the year 

’4 We have reliable information to the effect that smee the end of 
December, when the Anglo-American operations m Turns for some 
reason were slowed down, the Germans transferred twenty-seven 
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divisions, including five Panzer divisions, from France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Germany herself to the Soviet-German front Thus 
instead of helpmg the Soviet Union by diversion of the German 
forces from the Soviet-German front the position of Hitler was 
alleviated It is just because the military operations in Turns slackened 
that Hitler was able to throw in some additional troops agamst the 
Russians 

5 All this brings us to the conclusion that the sooner we jointly 
take advantage of Hitler's difficulties at the front the more reasons we 
shall have to expect his early defeat Unless we take all this mto con- 
sideration, unless we use the piesent moment to our common interest, it 
may happen that the Germans, after having a respite, which will enable 
them to re-muster their forces, may once more recover their strength 
It is clear to every one of us how undesirable it would be to allow this 
to occur 

I deemed it necessary to send this reply also to Mr Roosevelt 

Many thanks for your very warm congratulations on the hberation 
of Rostov Our troops to-day captured Kharkov 

This message reached me during my illness 

Prime Minister to Premier Stalin 24 Feb 4 3 

I much regret I have not been able to answer your last telegram to 
me I had the answer all in draft, but my fever got so high that I 
thought It better to leave it for a while In a few days I hope to send 
you more mformation on the whole scene Meanwhile what you 
are doing is simply indescribable The battle m Tumsia is aU right 
The enemy have shot their bolt and will now be brought into the 
grip of the vice Every good wish 

The President sent me on March 5 a copy of his own reply to 
Stalm 

I have received your message of February 16, m which you piesent 
certam considerations that you have communicated to Mr Churchill 
in reply to his message to you of February 12 

I regret equally with you that the Alhed effort m North Africa did 
not proceed m accordance with the schedule, which was mterrupted 
by unexpected heavy rams that made the roads extremely difficult for 
both troops and supphes en route from our landmg ports to the front 
lines, and made the fields and mountams impassable 

I reahse fuUy the adverse effect of this delay on the common Alhed 
effort, and I am takmg every possible step to begm at the earhest 
possible moment successful aggressive action agamst the Axis forces 
in Africa with the purpose of accomplishing their destruction 
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You are fully infoimed in regard to the wide dispersion of American 
transportation facihties at the present time, and I can assure you that 
we are making a maximum effort to mcrease the output of ships to 
impiove our transportation 

I understand the importance of a mihtary effort on the continent of 
Europe at the earhest practicable date in order to reduce Axis resistance 
to your heroic army, and you may be sure that the American wai 
effort will be projected on to the contment of Europe at as early a 
date, subsequent to success in North Afnca, as transportation facilities 
can be provided by our maximum effort 

"We hope that the success of your heroic army, which is an inspira- 
tion to all of us, will contmue 

1 thought It right to present our whole case in my own words 

Prime Ministei to Premier Stalin 1 1 Mar 43 

Mr Roosevelt has sent me a copy of his reply to your full message 
of February 16 lam now well enough to reply myself 

2 Our first task is to clear the Axis out of North Africa by an 
operation the code-name of which is “Vulcan’' We hope this will 
be accomphshed towards the end of April, by which time about a 
quarter of a milhon Axis troops will be engaged by us 

5 The Anglo-American attempt to get Turns and Bizerta at a lun 
was abandoned m December because of the strength of the enemy, 
the impendmg ramy season, the already sodden character of the 
ground, and the fact that the commumcations stretched 500 miles from 
Algiers and 160 miles from Bone through bad roads and a week of 
travelling over smgle-track French railways It was only possible to 
get supphes up to the Army by sea on a small scale owmg to the 
strength of the enemy air and submarine attack Thus it was not 
possible to accumulate the petrol or other supphes m the forward 
areas Indeed, it was only just possible to nounsh the troops already 
there The same was true of the air, and improvised airfields become 
quagmires When we stopped attackmg there were about 40,000 
Germans m Tumsia, apart from Itahans and from Rommel, who was 
still m Tripoli The German foice m North Tunisia is now more 
than double that figure, and they are rushmg over every man they 
can m transport aircraft and destroyers Some sharp local reverses 
were suffered towards the end of last month, but the position has now 
been restored We hope that the delays caused by this setback will be 
repaired by the earlier advance of Montgomery’s army, which should 
have six divisions (say 200,000 men) operating from Tnpoh, with 
sufficient supphes, agamst the Mareth position before the end of March 
Already on March 6 Montgomeiy’s army repulsed Rommel’s fore- 
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Stalling attack witli heavy losses The British and American army in 
the northern sector of Tumsia will act in combination with Mont- 
gomery’s battle 

6 I thought that you would hke to know these details of the story, 
although It IS on a small scale compared with the tremendous opera- 
tions over which you are presiding 

7 The British Staffs estimate that about half the number of divisions 
which were sent to the Soviet-German front from France and the Low 
Countiies smee last November have already been replaced mainly by 
divisions from Russia and Germany and partly by new divisions 
formed in France They estimate that at the present time there are 
thirty German divisions m France and the Low Countries 

8 I am anxious that you should know, for your own most secret 
mformation, exactly what our mihtary resources are for an attack 
upon Europe across the Mediterranean or the Channel By far the 
larger part of the British Army is in North Africa, in the Middle East, 
and in India, and there is no physical possibihty of movmg it back by 
sea to the British islands By the end of April we shall have about 
200,000 men in Northern Tunisia, m addition to General Mont- 
gomery’s army of some six divisions, and we are bringing two specially 
tramed British divisions from Persia and sending one from this country 
to reinforce them for the^attack on Sicily, a total of fourteen We have 
four mobile British divisions, the two Pohsh divisions, one Free French 
division, and one Greek division m the Middle East There is the 
equivalent of four static divisions m Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus 
Apart from garrison and frontier troops, there are ten or twelve 
divisions formed and forming in India for reconquermg Burma after 
the monsoon and reopenmg contact with China (Operation “Ana- 
kim”) Thus we have under the British command, spread across a 
distance of some 6,300 imles from Gibraltar to Calcutta, tlnrty-eight 
divisions, includmg strong armour and powerful proportionate air 
forces For all these foices active and definite tasks are assigned for 

1943 

9 The gross strength of a British division, includmg corps, army, 
and line of communication troops, may be estimated at about 40,000 
men There remam in the United Kingdom about mnetcen formed 
divisions, four Home Defence divisions, and four drafting divisions, 
of which sixteen are being prepared for a cross-Channel operation in 
August You must remember that our total population is forty-six 
millions, and that the first charge upon it is the Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Miime, without winch wc could not hve Thereafter 
come our very large Air Force, about twelve hundred thousand strong, 
and the needs of mumtions, agriculture, and air-iaid defence Thus the 
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entire manhood and womanhood of the country is and has been for 
some time fully absorbed 

10 The United States had the idea m July last to send twenty-seven 
divisions, of a gross strength each of between forty and fifty thousand 
men, to the United Kingdom for the invasion of France Smce then 
they have sent seven divisions to the operation “Torch”, and three 
more are to go In this country there is now only one, in addition to 
a strong Air Force This is no disparagement of the American effort 
The reason why these performances have fallen so far short of the 
expectations of last year is not that the troops do not exist, but that 
the shipping at our disposal and the means of escorting it do not exist 
There is m fact no prospect whatever of bringing anythmg more than I 
have mentioned into the United Kingdom in the period concerned 

After a paragraph describmg the bombmg offensive agamst 
Germany I ended 

12 With regard to the attack acioss the Channel, it is the earnest 
wish of the President and myself that our troops should be in the 
general battle ni Europe which you are fightmg with such astounding 
prowess But in order to sustam the operations in North Africa, the 
Pacific, and India, and to carry supplies to Russia, the import pro- 
gramme into the United Kmgdom has been cut to the bone and we 
have eaten, and are eatmg, mto reserves However, in case the enemy 
should weaken sufficiently we are preparmg to strike earlier than 
August, and plans are kept alive from week to week If he does not 
weaken a premature attack with inferior and msufficient forces would 
merely lead to a bloody repulse, Nazi vengeance on the local popula- 
tion if they rose, and a great triumph for the enemy The Channel 
situation can only be judged nearer the time, and in makmg this 
declaration of our intentions there for your own peisonal information 
I must not be understood to hmit our freedom of decision 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

It was clear tha»t the most effective aid which we could offer the 
Russians was the speedy clearmg of the Axis forces from North 
Africa and the stepping up of the air war agamst Germany 
Stalm of course repeated his demands for a Second Fiont 

Premier Stalin to Premier Churchill 15 Mar 43 

It IS evident that the Anglo-American operations in North Africa 
have not only not been expedited, but on the contrary they have been 
postponed till the end of April Even this date is not quite defimte 
Thus at the height of our fightmg agamst the Hitler forces — i e , in 
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February-March.-— the weight of the Anglo-American offensive in 
North Africa has not only not increased, but there has been no develop- 
ment of the offensive at all, and the time-hmit for the operations set 
by youiself was extended Meanwhile Germany succeeded in trans- 
ferring thirty-six divisions (including six armoured divisions) from the 
West agamst the Soviet troops It is easy to see what difficulties tins 
created for the Soviet armies and how the position of the Germans on 
the Soviet-German front was alleviated 

Fully reahsing the importance of Sicily, I must however pomt out 
that it cannot replace the Second Front in France Still, I welcome by 
all means the contemplated acceleration of this operation 
Now as before I see the mam task in hastenmg of the Second Front 
in France As you remember, you admitted the possibihty of such a 
front already m 1942, and m any case not later than the spring of 1943 
There were senous reasons for such an admission Naturally enough 
I underhned in my pievious message the necessity of the blow from 
the West not later than the spring or the early summer of this year 
The Soviet troops spent the whole winter in the tense fightmg, 
which contmues even now Hitler is carrymg out important measuies 
with a view to replenish and increase his army for the spnng and 
summer operations agamst the U S S R In these circumstances it is 
for us extremely important that the blow from the West should not 
be put off, that it should be struck in the sprmg or in the early summer 
I studied your observations, contamed in the paragraphs 8, 9, and 10, 
on the difEculties of the Anglo-American operations in Europe I 
recogmse these difficulties Notwithstandmg all that, I deem it my 
duty to warn you in the strongest possible manner how dangerous 
would be from the view-pomt of our common cause further delay m 
the opening of the Second Front in France This is the reason why 
the uncertamty of your statements concerning the contemplated Anglo- 
Amencan offensive across the Channel arouses grave anxiety m me, 
about which I feel I cannot be silent 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

At this time the Russian Government, doubtless as a result of 
their successful sprmg offensive agamst the Germans, had been 
soundmg both the British and American Foreign Offices upon 
the post-war arrangements on Russia’s western frontier Ameri- 
can opimon was sensitive to any suggestion of recognismg the 
Russian position m the Baltic States, and the cause of Fmlandhad 
considerable support m Waslimgton The Russians had refused 
an American offer of mediation between Fmland and the Soviet 
Umon with the object of drawmg the Finns out of the war 
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Premier Stalin to Premier Churchill 15 Mar 43 

On March. 12 the American Ambassador, Admiral Standley, on 
behalf of the USA Government, conveyed to Mr Molotov the 
following message 

The Government of the USA oiffers its good offices as inter- 
mediary between the USSR and Finland m order to explore the 
possibility of a separate peace ” 

On Mr Molotov’s question whether the American Government 
has information that Finland desires peace and what is her real position, 
Admiral Standley rephed that he cannot say anythmg on the matter 
As IS well known, the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of May 26, 1942, stipulates 
that our countries cannot negotiate on the conclusion of a separate 
peace with Germany or her Alhes otherwise than by mutual agreement 
I consider this as a fundamental and unalterable prmciple In view of 
this I felt It IS my duty first to mform you about the American proposal 
and second to ask your opimon on the matter 
I have no reasons to beheve that Finland really desires peace, that 
she has decided already to part with Germany and to offer acceptable 
conditions It seems to me that Finland has not yet escaped from 
Hitler’s claws, if she has this mtention at all The present Furnish 
Government, which concluded a peace treaty with the Soviet Umon 
and then violated it and attacked the Soviet Umon in alliance with 
Germany, is hardly able to break with Hitler 
Notwithstandmg all that, m view of the proposal made by the 
Government of the U S A , I deemed it my duty to inform you of the 
above 

To this I sent the folio wmg answer 

Prime Minister to Premier Stalin 20 Mar 43 

You can best judge of how much mihtary value it would be in the 
struggle against the Germans on your front to get Finland out of the 
war I should suppose that it would have the effect of releasmg morej 
Soviet divisions than German divisions for use elsewhere Further,' 
the defection of Fmland from the Axis might have considerable effect 
on Hitler’s other satelhtes 

Generally speakmg, I should have thought that the Finns would be 
anxious to withdraw from the war as soon as they are convinced that 
Germany must be defeated If so, it seems to me that it might not be 
altogether premature for you to ask the Umted States Government 
whether they know or could find out, without disclosing your interest, 
what terms the Fmns would be prepared to accept But you will be 
the best judge of the right tactics 

ic ic ic ic ic 
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Our plans for SicJy strained our shipping resources to the pomt 
where it might be necessary to postpone the convoys to Russia 
We consulted the Americans on this through Mr Eden, who 
was stJl m Washmgton 

Mr Eden to Prime Minister 19 Mai 43 

I saw the President this morning and gave him your message about 
Russian convoys He agrees that in the light of enemy dispositions it 
IS nght to postpone the March convoy He was doubtful however 
whethei it would be wise now to decide on no further convoy until 
after Sicily He felt that this would be a severe additional blow to 
Stalin, and that if the enemy concentrations were to disperse, for what- 
ever reason, within the next few weeks, we might still be in a position 
to lun a convoy He will however think the whole mattei over further 
and send you a personal message very shortly 
The President has had a message from Stalin similar to your rough 
one This he had apparently anticipated 

This came the next day 

President Roosevelt to Former Naval Person 20 Mar 43 

In the face of known German naval and Air Force concentration on 
route of March convoy there appears to be no military justification 
for its departure at scheduled time In another three or four weeks 
It may of course be necessary to break the news to Stahn that convoys 
to Russia must be interrupted until August or September in order to 
provide for the Sicily effort, but it seems to me now that a delay in 
giving him the bad news would be the wiser course Incidentally, none 
of us can be positive about the situation four or five months hence 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

A more agreeable note now crept into my concspondence 
With Stahn 

b 

Premier Stalin to Premier Churchill 27 Mar 43 

I received your message on the main battle in Turns I wish British 
and American troops full and speedy success I hope that you will be 
able now to break and defeat the enemy and completely drive him 
out of Turns 

I hope also that the air offensive "agamst Geimany will go on inexor- 
ably increasing I will be very grateful if you will send me youi 
photographs of the destructions m Essen 

Premier Stahn to Premier Churchill 29 Mar 43 

I congratulate the British Air Force on the new big and successful 
bombmg of Berhn 
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I hope that the British armoured umts will be able to use to the full 
the improvement in the Turns situation and not give any respite to 
the enemy 

Yesterday, together with my colleagues, I have seen the film Desert 
Victory, winch you have sent me It makes a very strong impression 
The film depicts magmficently how Britain is fighting, and stigmatises 
those scoundrels (there are such people also in our country) who are 
asserting that Britain is not fighting at aU, but is merely an onlooker 
Impatiently I will wait a similar film on your victory in Tunis 

The film Desert Victory will be widely shown in all our armies at 
the front and among the widest masses of our population 

1 thought this was the moment to tell him the bad news about 
the convoys 

Prime Minister to Premier Stalin 30 Mar 43 

The Geimans have concentrated at Narvik a powerful battle fleet 
consisting of Tirpitz, Scharnhorst, Lutzow, one 6-inch crmser, and eight 
destroyers Thus danger to Russian convoys which I described in my 
message to you of July 17 last year has been revived m even more 
menacing form I told you then that we did not thmk it nght to risk 
our Home Fleet in the Barents Sea, where it could be brought under 
attack of German shore-based aircraft and U-boats without adequate 
protection agamst either, and I explained that if one or two of our 
most modern battleships weie to be lost or even seriously damaged 
while Tti pitz and other large umts of the German battle Beet remamed 
in action the whole command of the Atlantic would be jeopaidised, 
with dire consequences to our common cause 

2 President Roosevelt and I have therefore decided with the 
greatest leluctancc that it is impossible to provide adequate protection 
for the next Russian convoy, and that without such protection there 
is not the shghtest chance of any of the ships reaching you in the face 
of the known German preparations for their destruction Orders have 
therefore been issued that the saihng of the March convoy is to be 
postponed 

3 It IS a great disappomtment to President Roosevelt and myself 
that It should be necessary to postpone this convoy Had it not been 
for German concentration it had been our firm mtention to send you a 
convoy of tbrty ships in March and again early in May At the 
same time we feel it only light to let you know at once that it will 
not be possible to contmue convoys by the Northern route after early 
May, since from that time onward every smgle escort vessel will be 
required to support our offensive operations in the Mediterranean, 
leaving only a minimum to safeguard our hfe-hne in the Atlantic In 
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the latter we have had grievous and almost unprecedented losses duiing 
the last three weeks Assuming Sicily goes well, we should hope to 
resume the convoys in early September, provided that the disposition 
of German mam umts permits and that the situation in the North 
Atlantic IS such as to enable us to provide the necessary escorts and 
covermg force 

4 We are doing our utmost to increase the flow of supplies by the 
Southern route The monthly figure has been more than doubled in 
the last SIX months We have reason to hope that the increase will 
progress and that figures for August will reach 240,000 tons If this is 
achieved the monthly dehvery will have increased eightfold in twelve 
months Furthermore, the United States will materially increase 
shipments via Vladivostok This will m some way oflset both your 
disappomtment and ours at the interruption to the Northern convoys 

Premier Stalm to Prime Minister 2 Apr 43 

I received your message of March 30 conveying to me that necessity 
compels you and Mr Roosevelt to stop convoys to the USSR till 
September 

I understand this unexpected action as a catastrophic dimmution of 
supphes of arms and military raw materials to the USSR on the 
part of Great Britain and the Umted States of America, as transpoit 
via Paafic is limited by the tonnage and not rehable and the Southern 
route has a small transit capaaty In view of this both just mentioned 
routes cannot compensate for the discontinuation of transport via the 
Northern route 

You reahse of course that the circumstances cannot fail to affect the 
position of the Soviet troops 

Prime Minister to Premier Stalin 6 Apr 43 

1 acknowledge the force of all you say in your telegram about the 
convoys I assure you that I shall do my utmost to make any improve- 
ment which IS possible I am deeply conscious of the giant burden 
borne by the Russian armies and their unequalled contribution to the 
common cause 

2 We sent 348 heavy bombers to Essen on Saturday, castmg 900 
tons of bombs in order to increase the damage to Kxupp’s, winch was 
again effectively hit, and to carry ruin into the south-western part of 
the city, which had previously suffered httle Last mght 507 aircraft, 
all but 166 bemg heavies, carried 1,400 tons to Kiel This is one of the 
heaviest dischaiges we have ever made The cloud layers were thicker 
than we expected, but we hope the attack got home The Amencan 
dayhght bombmg with the Flying Fortresses is becoming more effec- 
tive Yesterday they struck at the Renault works near Pans, which 
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had begun to spring to hfe again Besides the bombing, which they do 
from great altitudes with remarkable preasion by dayhght, they 
provoke the enemy fighters to attacks in which many are destroyed 
by the heavy armament of the Flying Fortresses Four American and 
about thirty-three British bombers were lost m these three enterprises 
I must again emphasise that our bombing of Germany wiU mcrease 
in scale month by month, and that we are able to find the targets with 
much more certamty 

3 This present week the general battle m Tumsia wiU begin, and 
the British Eighth and First Armies and the American and French 
forces will all engage accordmg to plan The enemy is preparmg to 
retire into his final bridgehead He has already begun demohtions and 
the removal of coastal batteries from Sfax Under the pressure about 
to be renewed upon him he seems hkely to retire, perhaps rapidlv, to a 
Ime he is fortifying from Enfidaville, in the Gulf of Hammamet This 
new position will run into the main front he now holds in Northern 
Tumsia, facmg west, and which rests its northern flank on the Mediter- 
ranean about thirty miles from Bizerta At this northern flank also we 
are striking I shall keep you mformed of how we get on, and whether 
we are able to cut off any large body of the so-called “Rommel’s 
Army” before they reach the final bridgehead 

4 Hitler, with his usual obstmacy, is sendmg the Hermann Goermg 
and the 9th German Divisions mto Tumsia, chiefly by air transport, m 
which at least a hundred large machmes are employed The leadmg 
elements of both of these divisions have already arrived Therefore 
we must expect a stubborn defence of the Tumsian tip by about a 
quarter of a milhon men, less any they lose on the way Our forces 
have a good superiority both m numbers and eqmpment We are 
brmgmg a very heavy constant air attack to bear upon the ports, and 
we are makmg every preparation to prevent a Dunkirk escape This 
IS particularly important m the mterests of the Sicihan operation In 
about a month after we are masters at Bizerta and Turns we hope to 
be able to pass store-ships through the Mediterranean, thus shortening 
the voyage to Egypt and the Persian Gulf 

My full explanations and accounts were not wholly unre- 
warded The answer was more friendly than usual 

Premier Stalin to Premier Churchill 12 Apr 43 

The speedy development of the Anglo-American advance m Turns 
constitutes an important success m the war agamst Hitler and Mussohm 
I wish you to kill the enemy and capture as many prisoners and trophies 
as possible 

We are dehghted that you are not giving respite to Hitler To your 
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Strong and successful bombing of the big German cities we add now 
our air raids on the German industrial centres of East Prussia Many 
thanks for the film depictmg the results of the bombing of Essen This 
film, as well as all the other films which you promise to send, will be 
widely shown to our Army and population 

The contemplated deliveries of fighters from the cancelled convoys 
are of great value to us I am also very grateful for your offer to send 
us sixty Hurricanes armed with 40~mm cannon Such planes arc very 
needed, especially agamst heavy tanks I hope that your and Mr 
Harriman s efforts to secure the dispatch of planes to the USSR 
will be crowned with a speedy success 

Our people highly appreciate the warm feehngs and sympathy of 
the Bntish people which have found expression in the creation of the 
Aid to Russia Fund mentioned by you ^ Please convey to your wife, 
who is at the head of the fund, my thanks for her untiring activities 
in this sphere 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

A breach now occurred between the Soviet Government and 
the Pohsh Government m exile in London After the overrunning 
of Poland by the German and Russian Armies, followmg the 
Ribbentrop-Molotov agreement of September 1939, many 
thousands of Poles had given themselves up to the Russians, with 
whom Poland was not at war, and were mterned By further 
Nazi-Soviet agieements many of these were handed over to the 
Germans for forced labour purposes Under the Geneva Conven- 
tion prisoners of officer status cannot be so treated, and of the 
14,500 Poles held by the Soviets m three camps m the Smolensk 
region 8,000 were officers A considerable number of these 
officers were members of the intelhgensia, includmg xmiveisity 
professors, engmeers, and leadmg citizens who had been mobilised 
as reservists Until the sprmg of 1940 there had been intermittent 
news of the existence of these prisoners From April 1940 silence 
descended upon the three camps Not a smgle sign 01 trace of 
their occupants ever appeared for thirteen or fourteen months 
They were certainly m Soviet power, but no letter, message, 
escapee, or scrap of mformation evei came from them 

When Hitler surpiised the Russians by his invasion on June 20, 
1941, the relations between Russia and Poland changed overnight 
They became allies General Anders and othei Polish generals, 
who had hitherto been confined under rigorous conditions, 

* See Vol III pp 421-2 
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including beatings, in Russian prisons, were now washed, clothed, 
released, welcomed, and given high commands in the Polish 
forces which the Soviets were now raising to fight the German 
invaders The Poles, who had long been anxious about the fate of 
the large group of officers in the three internment camps, asked 
for then release in order that they might jom the new Polish 
Army, to which they would have been invaluable About four 
hundred officeis were collected from other parts of Russia, but 
not one from the three camps now in German throes could ever 
be found No explanation could be offered to lepeated Polish 
mquiries by their new comrades-m-arms Polish leaders, who 
now had access to many Soviet authorities, with whom they 
were working and who were helpmg them form their Aimy, 
were conscious on numerous occasions of embarrassment on the 
part of the Russian officials, but no news of the whereabouts of 
the 14,500 occupants of the three camps was ever forthcommg, 
and no survivor ever appeared This naturally led to suspicion 
and friction between the Polish and the Soviet Governments 

The war rolled on The Germans held the tenitory in which 
the camp had stood Nearly another year passed 

Early in Apiil 1943 Sikorski came to luncheon at No 10 
He told me that he had proofs that the Soviet Government had 
murdered the 15,000 Polish officers and other prisoners in their 
hands, and that they had been buried in vast graves in the forests, 
mainly around Katyn He had a wealth of evidence I said, 'If 
they are dead nothmg you can do will bring them back He 
said he could not hold his people, and that they had already 
released all their news to the Press Without mformmg the 
British Government of its mtention, the Polish Cabinet in London 
issued a communique on Apiil 17 statmg that an approach had 
been made to the International Red Cross in Switzerland to send 
a delegation to Katyn to conduct an mquiry on the spot On 
April 20 the Polish Ambassador in Russia was instructed by 
his Government to ask for the comments of the Russians on the 
German story 

On April 13 the German wireless publicly charged the Soviet 
Government with the muider of the 14,500 Poles in the three 
camps, and proposed to hold an international inquiiy on the 
spot into their fate We cannot wonder that the Polish Govern- 
ment was attracted by this plan, but the International Red Cross 
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announced from Geneva that they could not undertake any uiquny 
into the German allegations unless a coriespondmg invitation to 
do so was received from the Soviet Government The Germans 
therefoie conducted their own mvestigations, and a committee 
of experts, drawn from the countries under German influence, 
produced a detailed repoit claiming that upwards of 10,000 bodies 
had been found m mass graves, and that the evidence of docu- 
ments found on them and the age of the trees planted over the 
graves showed that the executions dated back to the spimg of 
1940, when the area was undei Soviet control 

Eventually m September 1943 the region of Katyn was occupied 
by the Russians After the recapture of Smolensk a committee 
composed exclusively of Russians was appomted to mquiie mto 
the fate of the Poles of Katyn Then report, issued m January 
1944, claims that the three camps were not, evacuated in time, 
owing to the rapidity of the German advance, and that the Polish 
prisoners fell into German hands and were later slaughtered by 
them This version, to be believed, involves acceptance of the 
fact that nearly 15,000 Pohsh officers and men of whom there was 
no record smee the sprmg of 1940 passed mto German hands in 
July 1941 and were later destroyed by the Germans without one 
smgle person escapmg and repoitmg, either to the Russian 
authorities or to a Pohsh Consul m Russia or to the Undeiground 
Movement m Poland When we remember the confusion caused 
by the German advance, that the guards of the camps must have 
fled as the mvasion came nearer, and all the contacts afterwards 
durmg the period of Russo-Pohsh co-operation, belief seems an 
act of faith 

**■*■* * 

I made one of my rare visits to Chartwell to spend the night at 
my cottage The telephone announced that the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor must see me at once and was on his way Maisky arrived in 
unusual perturbation He brought me a message fiom Stalin 
that after the hideous charges which the Polish Government m 
London had pubhshed and sponsored agamst Russia of tlie whole- 
sale murder of the Pohsh officer prisoners the agreement of 1941 
would be immediately denounced I said I thought the Poles had 
been unwise to make 01 lend themselves to such accounts, but 
that I earnestly hoped a blunder of this kmd would not entail a 
bleach m their relations with the Soviets I drafted a telegram to 
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Stalin in this sense M Maisky proceeded to argue the falsity of 
the accusation, and gave various reasons to prove the physical 
impossibility of the crime havmg been committed by Russia 
I had heard a lot about it from various sources, but I did not 
attempt to discuss the facts ‘'We have got to beat Hitler,” I 
said, “and this is no time for quarrels and charges ” But nothmg 
I could say or do prevented the rupture between the Russian and 
Pohsh Governments Many mconvemences resulted from this 
Anyhow, we had got a lot of the Pohsh fightmg men and many 
of their women and children out of Russia This beneficial 
process still went on fitfully, and I continued the formation and 
equipment m Persia of three Pohsh divisions under General 
Anders 

In the trials of Germans at Nuremberg for war crimes the 
murder of the Poles at Katyn was mentioned m the mdictment of 
Goermg and others, who laid the White Book of the German 
investigation before the court It was decided by the victoiious 
Governments concerned that the issue should be avoided, and the 
crime of Katyn was never probed in detail The Soviet Govern- 
ment did not take the opportunity of cleanng themselves of the 
horrible and widely beheved accusation agamst them and of 
fastenmg the guilt conclusively upon the German Government, 
some of whose prmcipal figures were m the dock on trial for 
their hves In the final judgment of the International Tribunal at 
Nuremberg Katyn is not mentioned in the section dealmg with 
the treatment of prisoners of war by Nazi Germany Everyone 
is therefore entitled to form his own opmion, and there is cei- 
tamly no lack of material m the many books that have been 
pubhshed by the Pohsh leaders still m exile from their country, 
and in particular those written by Mr Mikolajczyk, the foimer 
Pohsh Prime Mimster, who jomed the first Pohsh Government 
after the war, and by General Anders 
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General Alexander Assumes Effective Command - His Telegram to 
Me of February 27 - General Montgomery Advances to the Mareth 
Line - The Assault Begins - "'Zip'' - Montgomery s Telegram of 
Match 21 - The Enemy s Right Flank Turned - Reti eat of the 
Geiman-ItaUan Army - The Akarit Position Stormed - Mont-- 
gomery s Telegram of April 6 - Alexander s Change of Plan - The 
Eighth Army Stops Opposite Enfidaville - Alexander s Mam Attack 
Begins, April 22 *- His Telegram to Me of April 30 - My Account 
to Stalin, May 3 - Alexander s General Assault ~ The Americans 
Enter Bizerta - The Enemy Begin to Break Up - My Congratulations 
to Alexander, May 10 - And to General Eisenhower, May 11 - To 
General Giraud, May 12 - Admiral Cunningham Prevents All 
Evacuation by Sea - Splendid Work of the Navy ~ The Mediter- 
ranean Reopened - Mastery of the North African Shore - Magnitude 
of the Victory ~ A Quarter of a Million Prisoners - 1 Receive a 
Gracious Message from the King 


/ ENERAL ALEXANDER took command of the 
I T' whole front m the last week of February At the same 

— * time, m accordance with the Casablanca agreement, Air 
Marshal Tedder assumed control of the Allied Air Forces The 
battle m Tumsia was then at its height Geneial Eisenhower, 
with supreme responsibihty, could not conduct operations of this 
complex and convulsive character, by British, American, and 
French troops, from his headquarters at Algiers, nearly four 
hundred miles away There must be a man on the spot He had 
now arrived with plenary powers 

General Alexander to Prime Minister 27 Feb 43 

Have just returned from three days on the American and French 
front hnes Regroupmg, sort out, and reorgamsation is now under 
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way, but is being somewhat delayed by enemy action m north 
Bioadly speaking, Americans require experience and French require 
arms For Americans I am sending best officers available to give 
instruction in battle technique and to help them tram for war For 
French I have wired to home and nud-Fast for essential arms and light 
equipment to be flown here, and am helping as far as possible from my 
own resources The repulse of the enemy in the south and re-estabhsh- 
ment of former positions have put heai t into Americans I have ordered 
vigorous but in meantime minor offensive action m south to regain 
initiative I am frankly shocked at whole situation as I found it 
Although Anderson should have been quicker to reahse true state of 
affairs and to have started what I am now domg, he was only put in 
command of whole front on January 24 

I am regroupmg whole force into three parts, as follows British 
and French under Anderson, all Americans under Friedendall, Eighth 
Army under Montgomery 

Hate to disappoint you, but final victory in North Afiica is not 
just around the corner A very great deal is required to be done 
both on land and in the air General Eisenhower could not be more 
helpful 

Am glad to hear you are better Best wishes 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Until the port of Tripoh was workmg fully Montgomery was 
able to advance mto Tmnsia only with a part of his forces 
Realismg that as soon as the Kasserme battle was over Rommel 
would certainly turn upon him, he estabhshed his three forward 
divisions, the 7th Armoured, 51st British, and 2nd New Zealand, 
m position about Medenme There had been no time to put out 
mmefields or wire, but no fewer than five hundied anti-tank guns 
were deployed m readiness 

General Montgomery to Prime Minister 28 Feb 43 

Xth Corps has got back all its transport, and is now on the move 
forward from Benghazi Leading [units] will be complete m Tripoh 
aiea by March 10, and others in succession Whole Xth Corps will be 
concentrated up with me m forward area by March 19 I am taking 
the necessary steps to fight Rommel m my present positions, and see 
him off should he attempt any dirty work before I am ready to resume 
my own offensive agamst him I mtend to hold my present positions 
firm, as they are exactly what I require for the development of my 
own offensive agamst Mareth position in due course 

On March 6 Rommel made four major attacks, usmg all three 
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of the German Panzei divisions Every attack was beaten off 
with heavy loss The enemy withdrew, leavmg on the field 
fifty-two tanks destroyed by gunfire We lost no tanks, and 
only 130 killed and wounded Nothmg like this example of the 
power of massed anti-tank artillery had yet been seen against 
armoui This was piobably Rommefs sharpest rebuff m all his 
Afncan exploits Moreover, it was his last action there Shortly 
afterwards he was mvalided to Geimany, and von Armm suc- 
ceeded him 

The Eighth Aimy now moved forward to close with the 
enemy’s mam position, the Mareth Lme This was a highly 
orgamsed twenty-mile-long defence system constructed by the 
French before the war to prevent Itahan mcursion mto Tunisia 
Now Itahans were mannmg it agamst the British^ At its seaward 
end the steep-sided Wadi Zigzaou was a formidable anti-tank 
obstacle immediately in front of the mam defences, farther south 
concrete pill-boxes, anti-tank ditches, and wire continued the 
front to the Matmata hills There was no chance of an outflank- 
mg movement except by a long detour leadmg to the nariow 
defile between the Djebels Tebaga and Melab The route had 
formerly been pronounced by the French as impossible for 
vehicles, but it had been reconnoitred m January by the Long 
Range Desert Group and declared feasible, if very difficult Heie 
was not the least valuable of the many services rendered through- 
out the African campaign by this hardy and highly mobile recon- 
naissance umt Clearly the enemy were not under any illusions, 
for they had fortified the pass and occupied it with a German 
Panzer division and Itahan mfantry But m view of the frontal 
strength of the Mareth position, held as it was by six divisions, 
two of them German, with the 15th Panzei Division m lescrve, 
Montgomery decided to include m his plan a flanking column 
to break through the pass and establish itself bchmd the mam 
enemy front 

A fortnight was needed for preparmg a dehberate assault 
agamst such strongly held defences Durmg that time the U S 
Ilnd Corps recaptured Gafsa and thrust eastwards Although they 
were unable to break mto the coastal plam, they pinned the lotn 
Panzer Division to this front throughout the Mareth battle On 
March 10 also General Leclerc’s troops were severely attacked by 
a mixed force of armoured cars and artillery, supported by air 
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action The French stood firm, and, helped by the R A F , drove 
off the enemy with considerable loss 
The stage was thus set for the battle of the Mareth Lme The 
operation was called ‘Tugihst’' An mtensive day bombing 
programme had been ordeied to pave the way, but bad weather 
prevented the bomber foices workmg till the 20th A pre- 
liminary attack by the 201st Guards Brigade on March 16 proved 
unsuccessful and costly Montgomery pressed on with the rest 
of his plan On the night of the 19th he dispatched on its long 
flank march a force under General Fieyberg, which included the 
2nd New Zealand Division, the 8th Armoured Brigade, and a 
medium artillery regiment By next evening, the 20th, they were 
approaching the defile 

General Alexander to Prune Minister 21 Mar 43 

‘"Zip” is timed by Eighth Army for to-night The stage is set, and 
you will receive confirmation when the curtain goes up American 
Ilnd Corps has t^ken Gafsa, and their ist Armoured Division is moving 
on Maknassy So far Germans have not reacted to this threat, which 
was designed to draw them off from Eighth Aimy, but to-morrow 
may tell us more Montgomery will commumcate with you direct 
to-morrow 

General Alexander to Prime Minister 21 Mar 43 

‘‘Zip ’’ 

General Montgomery to Prime Minister 21 Mar 43 

“Pugilist” launched successfully yesterday New Zealand Corps 
moved round enemy west flank, and to-day was fifteen miles south- 
west of El Hamma and is directed on Gabes XXXth Corps attacked 
enemy east flank last mght and estabhshed a bridgehead through the 
mam obstacles and minefields of Mareth position, and this bridgehead 
IS being widened and its success exploited Enemy clearly intends to 
stand and fight, and I am preparmg for a dog-fight battle in Mareth 
area, which may last several days Action of New Zealand Corps in 
Gabes area may have a decisive effect on the battle 

Just before midnight the XXXth Corps delivered the main 
attack on the coastal sector of the Mareth defences The 50th 
Division crossed the Wadi Zigzaou, and gamed a footmg beyond 
The Wadi proved an even more severe obstacle than had been 
expected, neither tanks noi anti-tank guns could cross, despite the 
unsparmg efforts of the engmeers All next day the division held 
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Its ground, but on the 22nd a violent counter-attack by the 15th 
Panzer Division and German mfantry forced them back Durmg 
the mght of the 23 rd they w'ere withdrawn across the Wadi 
The fiontal attack havmg failed, Montgomery swiftly changed 
Ins plan He gave the divisions confrontmg the Mireth Luie a 
contammg role and transferred the mam weight to his left wmg 
The headquarters of the Xth Corps and the ist Aimouied 
Division were dispatched to jom Freyberg at the defile by the 
same long and arduous route, while the 4th Indian Division 
opened up a way across the Matmata hills west of Medenme 
The problem of breaking through the defile to El Hamma was 
formidable, even with the strong remforcements that Freyberg 
received The enemy became aware of the danger, and reinforced 
this flank with the German 164th Infantry Brigade and part of the 
15th Panzer Division Only heavy poundmg could force a pas- 
sage, and m tins the Western Desert Air Foice, which had given 
unfaihng support to the Eighth Army m all its battles, rose to a 
supreme endeavour Thirty of its squadrons, eight of them 
American, inflicted a series of mtense air bombardments on the 
defences of the pass This culminated on the afternoon of March 
26 m a two-and-a-half-hour contmuous attack by relays of 
bombers and low-flymg fighters Sustamed by this and a strong 
artillery barrage, the New Zealanders and the 8th Armoured 
Brigade broke mto the enemy defences They were followed by 
the 1st Armoured Divrsion, which, when the moon rose, passed 
through them, and by dawn had nearly reached El Hamma 
Caught between the New Zealanders m front and the Armoured 
Division behmd them, the enemy fought desperately, but m 
vam Their losses were cripphng, 7,000 prisoners were taken 
Thus was gamed a fine victory, m which not only the quality of 
the troops, but also the skiU of then commander was promment 

General Montgomery to Prime Minister 28 Mar 43 

After seven days of contmuous and heavy fightmg Eighth Army 
has inflicted a severe defeat on enemy Enemy resistance south of hne 
El Hamma-Gabes is dismtegratmg My troops are in possession of 
whole Mareth defences 

Faced with the danger of havmg his retreat cut off, the Itahan 
General Messe, m command on this front, hastily withdrew his 
forces and formed fiont agam ten miles north of Gabes, on the 
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Wadi Akant, which hes athwart a gap between the sea and 
marshes to the west The Eighth Army closed on the enemy, 
but befoie it was ready to attack there were significant events 
farther north At the end of March the British 46th Division in 
the coastal sector began an advance, and after several days of 
fightmg regained all the giound previously lost East of Beja 
the British 4th and 78th Divisions also attacked successfully In a 
fortmght the whole position north of Medjez had been sub- 
stantially restoied to the Ime held before the German ojffensive 
had forced it back On March 31 the U S Ilnd Coips renewed 
their thrust down the Gafsa-Gabes road, thieatemng the real of 
the enemy on the Wadi Akarit They did not succeed m breakmg 
tlirough, but the opeiation had the impoitant lesult of di awing 
in the 2ist Panzer Division to lemforce the loth Both of these 
divisions weie thus fully occupied agamst the Americans while the 
assault upon the Wadi Akarit was taking place At the same tune 
the Tactical Air Force began a senes of attacks agamst enemy 
landmg-grounds These were most successful, and indeed 
eventually drove the enemy Air Force out of Tunisia 

^ ★ 

On April 5 General Alexander submitted his plan m full detail 
to General Eisenhower By April 6 the Eighth Army was set for 
Its new attack The Wadi Akant, itself a considerable obstacle, 
was overlooked by hills to the noith, and the whole foimcd a 
naturally strong defensive position Montgomery made his 
characteristic use of the artillery Before dawn the 51st and 50th 
British and 4th Indian Divisions, suppoited by massed aitiUery, 
were launched against fierce opposition The enemy made deter- 
mined counter-attacks, and it was not till mghtfall that the battle 
was won 

General Montgomery to Prime Minister 6 Apr 43 

I delivered a heavy attack against enemy m Akarit position early 
this morning I did two thuigs not done by me before, in that I 
attacked centre of enemy position, and m the dark with no moon 
Attack dehvered by about three infantry divisions, supported by 450 
guns, and enemy was surprised and overwhelmed and all objectives 
were captured Through the hole thus made I am passing Xth Corps, 
consisting of New Zedand Division and one armoured division, and 
this movement has now just begun at the time of sending you this, 
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The prisoners are estimated at 2,000 after only six hours’ fighting, and 
many more are flowing in 

I shall endeavour to fight the enemy to a standstill in tins area and 
inflict damage on him here, so that he will have all the less troops and 
material to fight on real ward positions Heavy fighting is gomg on, 
and when enemy recovers from his surprise he will piobably fight 
desperately But he cannot fight any longer on the Akarit position, 
as I have driven a deep wedge mto the centre of it, and the dominating 
key points are all in my possession 

My troops are in tremendous form and have fought splendidly 
Will press on northwards when I have fmished here 

The enemy were followed up next day on both the roads 
lunmng northwards, and all available British and Amencan an~ 
craft pumshed their retreatmg columns On April 7 a patrol of 
the 4th Indian Division met one from the U S Ilnd Corps 
The American greetmg “Hello, Limey” although not imder- 
stood, was accepted with the utmost cordiahty The two armies 
which had started nearly two thousand miles apart were now at 
last jomed together The same day, m order to cut off the enemy’s 
northward retreat, the IXth British Corps, with the British 6th 
Armoured Division, a brigade of the 46th Division, and the U S 
34th Infantry Division, tried to break through the Fondouk Pass 
Pichon was taken, but it was not till the 9th that the Armouied 
Division penetrated the defences, entermg Kairouan on the iith 
after a successful action agamst the loth and 21st Panzer Divisions 
The enemy’s withdrawal before the Eighth Army was skilfully 
conducted, though the bold action of our 6th Armoured Division 
doubtless accelerated its time-table Sfax, important for its port 
facihties now that Tripoh was three hundred miles behmd, was 
taken on April 10^ and Sousse two days later On April 13 contact 
was made with the enemy’s final position on the mountains north 
of EnfidaviUe The fust probmg attacks found them strongly 
held 

We had possession of the forward airfields and Geneial Eisen- 
hower could mtensify the sea and air blockade of Tumsia The 
enemy had mcreased their use of air transport as our sea blockade 
tightened, large convoys of tiansport aircraft, escorted by fighters, 
were ariiving every day Our own fighters, Biitish and Ameri- 
can, were given these temptmg targets as a primary task On 

* A name for British sailors in vo2;ue m the United States Navy arising from the use 
of lime-juice on Bi sfiipa in by'^onc days to pre\ ent scurvy 
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i^pril 10 and ii seventy-one transport aircraft were claimed as 
destroyed On the i8th a great convoy a hundred strong was 
set upon by our Spitfires and four squadrons of American Wai- 
hawks off Cape Bon The convoy was scattered m confusion, 
over fifty were brought down Next day South Afiican Kitty- 
hawks destroyed fifteen out of eighteen, and finally on April 22 
a further thirty, includmg many laden with petrol, went flammg 
into the sea Tins virtually ended Hitler’s obstmate attempt, 
which Germany could ill afford No more transport aircraft 
dared to fly by day Their achievement had been great In the 
four months December to March they had ferried more than 
40,000 men and 14,000 tons of supphes^o Afnca 

Reahsing the strength of the EnfidaviUe position, Alexander 
decided that the mam attack on Turns must come from the west 
The U S Ilnd Corps, freed from the southern front, was brought 
up dunng the first weeks of April and reheved the British Vth 
Coips m the sector from Beja to the sea The ist Biitish 
Armoured Division was transferred from the Eighth to die First 
Army The Eighth Army however still had the task of containmg 
the enemy holdmg the EnfidaviUe front, and while the mam blow 
was bemg prepared it attacked on the mght of April 19 with 
three divisions, strongly supported by artillery and the Air Force 
In two days of heavy fightmg appreciable gams were made, but 
It was becoming clear that further progress from this direction 
could be made only at the cost of heavy casualties 

The mam attack of the First Army began on April 22 On 
the right, south of Goubellat, the IXth Corps advanced with 
the 46th Infantry and the ist and 6th Armoured Divisions, north 
of them was the Vth Corps, the ist, 4th, and 78th Divisions, 
movmg astride the Medjerda river towards Massicault Five days 
of hard fighting failed to break the enemy’s resistance, but his 
losses were heavy, and important ground was gamed which was 
to piove of value a week later South of the British sector the 
Flench XIXth Corps occupied the Djebel Fkirine, while in the 
north the U S Ilnd Corps, attacking on the 23 rd, made steady 
progress towards Mateur Despite the physical difficulties of the 
ground the Americans kept up unremitting pressure, and 
giadually forced the Germans back 
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General Alexander to Prime Minister 30 Apr 43 

I had. a long conference with Montgomery to-day, and have decided 
that owmg to the extreme difhculties of the ground and the fact that 
the enemy has concentrated a strong foice of guns agamst Eighth 
Army m the coastal sector his operations towards Bou Ficha would 
have been very costly m casualties and were not certam of success I 
have therefore cancelled his large-scale operations, and Eighth Army 
will undertake active local action, with the chief object of preventing 
the enemy transferrmg troops from their front to First Army front 
4th Indian Division, 7th Armoured Division, and 201st Guaids 
Brigade are movmg over to First Army, startmg to-night A very 
strong attack with all available air and artillery support will be launched 
by Vth Corps probably on May 4, on the axis Medjez-Tums IXth 
Corps, with two or three armoured divisions, to pass through Vth 
Corps, directed on Turns I have every hope that this attack wiU lead 
to decisive results 

The last two days have been days of continuous enemy counter- 
attacks on the front of the 4th and ist Divisions, and also on Ilnd U S 
Corps front On Vth Corps front fighting has been particularly fierce 
and bitter Locahties have changed hands several times Both ist and 
4th Divisions have fought very well, and our positions are m the main 
intact The enemy’s losses have been very heavy He has used tanks 
in several of these counter-attacks, and about seven [of his] Mark Vi’s 
have been knocked out 

As an instance of the desperate nature of the enemy’s resistance, fifty 
men of the Hermann Goering Division had just surrendered, when one 
of them persuaded them to take up arms agam, and the whole party 
started fightmg and had to be shot to a man 

Generd Crocker has been wounded, and Horrocks is taking over 
the command of IXth Corps and Freyberg the Xth Corps 

Prime Minister to Marshal Stalin 3 May 43 

The battle in the Tumsian tip contmues at a high pitch, and with 
considerable casualties on both sides Smee we entered Tunisia wc 
have taken about 40,000 prisoners, in addition, the enemy have suffered 
35,000 dead and wounded The casualties m the First Army have been 
about 23,000, and in the Eighth Army about 10,000 The total Alhed 
casualties are about 50,000, of which two-thiids are British The battle 
will be maintained along the whole front with the utmost intensity, 
and General Alexander is re-groupmg for a strong thrust very soon 
The enemy have just under 200,000 encircled They are still steadily 
remforemg, but in the last few days our Air, which is growmg ever 
stronger and coming closer, has cut into them well So many destioyers 
and transports have been sunk, including several carrying German 
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reinforcements, that all traffic was temporarily suspended Unless it 
can be immediately reopened the supply situation of the enemy will 
be very serious for him Also, his chances of getting away by sea in 
any numbers are not good The pecuhar mountainous character of 
the country, with flat plams commanded by rugged, upstanding peaks, 
each of which is a fortress, aids the enemy's defence and slows up our 
advance I hope however to have good news for you before the end 
of this month Meanwhile the whole campaign is most costly to the 
enemy on account of his additional losses m tiansit 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

It was clear that yet one moie heavy punch would be needed 
before the enemy would break A final attack by the Eighth 
Army on April 24 had proved that the EnfidaviUe position was 
too strong to be overcome without heavy loss As we have seen, 
General Alexander transferred to the First Army three of then 
veteran divisions who had fought m the Desert smee the eailicst 
days On May 6 the culmmatmg attack was launched The 
IXth Corps made the prmcipal assault, on a narrow front on cithei 
side of the Medjez-Tums road The leadmg mfantiy, the 4th 
Bntish and 4th Indian Divisions, were closely followed by the 
6th and 7th Armoured Divisions On their left the Vth Corps 
protected the flank of the advance The Alhed Air Forces agam 
put forth a supreme effort, with 2,500 sorties m the day The 
Axis Air Force had been gradually worn down over many weeks, 
and at this crisis was able to make only sixty sorties m reply The 
chmax was at hand The relentless blockade by sea and an was 
fully estabhshed Enemy movement ovei the sea was at a stand- 
still, their air effort ended To quote from a subsequent German 
report 

The Anglo-American Air Forces played a decisive part in the enemy 
operational success which led to the destruction of the Gcrman-Italian 
bridgehead in Tumsia They took part m the giound fightmg to an 
extent never before attempted 

The IXth Corps made a clean break m the enemy fiont The 
two armoured divisions passed through the infantry and reached 
Massicault, halfiway to Turns Next day. May 7, they piesscd 
on, and the 7th Armoured Division entered Tunis, and then 
swerved north to jom hands with the United States forces 
Resistance on the m^m American front had cracked at the same 
time, and their 9th Infantry Division reached Bizerta Three 
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German divisions were thus trapped between the Allied troops, 
and surrendered on May 9 

General Alexander to Prime Minister 8 May 43 

Things have gone even better than I could have hoped So as to 
give the Amencans Bizerta for themselves, I had regrouped, and, as 
you know, they entered it at the same hour as the First Army took 
Turns I have sent a French regiment mto Turns to take over the 
guards and to run up the Tricolour We had a deception plan to 
mislead the enemy into thmkmg the blow was m the south, and it 
worked well, as they sent the majority of then tanks and a number of 
their 88-<mm guns down opposite ist British Armoured Division, 
weakening the front facmg IXth Corps IXth Corps attacked with a 
huge weight of arms and armour, supported by practically the entire 
Air Force it was a real thunderbolt As a result IXth Corps reached 
Tunis, a distance of thirty miles, m thirty-six hours 

The Axis front has completely collapsed and dismtegrated We 
shall have to mop up pockets of Germans, but up to date probably 
20,000 prisoners have been taken, besides many guns, loines, and 
dumps Our casualties both m men and tanks are light Fust Army 
casualties are estimated at some 1,200 

Coningham and I have just returned from Turns, where we were 
greeted enthusiastically by the population We then went to IXth 
Corps front, where 26th Armoured Brigade were attacking Hamman 
Lif I St Guards Brigade is clearing some high ground south of that 
place ist British Armoured Division reached the road The French 
tanks are operating just west of Zaghouan 

Our mam object now is to cut off as many enemy as possible from 
gainmg the Cape Bon penmsula RAF work has been quite magm- 
ficent, and all troops are m terrific heart 

The 6th Armoured Division, followed by the 4th British 
Division and with the ist Armoured on then right, diove east, 
through and beyond Turns They were held up by a hastily 
organised resistance at a defile by the sea a few miles east of the 
city, but their tanks splashed through along the beach, and at 
nightfall on May 10 1 cached Mammamet, on the east coast 
Behind them the 4th Division swept roimd the Cape Bon 
penmsula, meetmg no opposition All the remammg enemy 
were caught m the net to the south 

General Alexander to Prime Minister 10 May 43 

Conmgham and I have just returned from motormg and flying over 
area between Bizerta and Tunis, where ground is httered with enemy 
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vehicles, guns, and equipment of all sorts, some abandoned and much 
destroyed 50,000 prisoners already counted through cages, and still 
commg m Nme German generals so far Advanced elements of First 
Army reached Grombaha by 6 p m to-day With luck all Axis forces 
opposite Eighth Army will be completely surrounded 

Prime Minister to General Alexander 10 May 43 

It has fallen to you to conduct senes of battles which have ended m 
destruction of the German and Itahan power in Africa All the way 
from Alamein to Tunis m ceaseless fighting and marchnig of last six 
months you and your brilhant heutenant Montgomery have added a 
glorious chapter to annals of British Commonwealth and Empire 
Your combinations m the final great battle will be judged by history 
as a model of the mihtary art But more than this, you have known 
how to inspire your soldiers with confidence and ardour which over- 
came all obstacles and outlasted all fatigue and hardship They and 
then trusty Umted States and French Alhed soldiers and airmen to- 
gether can now be told of the admiration and gratitude with which 
entile British nation and Empire regard them and their famous deeds 
The generous rivahy m arms of the First and Eighth British Armies 
has achieved victory, full honour for each and all 

General Alexander to Prime Minister ii May 43 

I expect all organised resistance to collapse within the next 
forty-eight houis, and final hqmdation of whole Axis forces m the 
next two or three days I calculate that prisoners up to date exceed 
100,000, but this IS not yet confirmed, and they are still coming in 
Yesterday I saw a horse-diawn gig laden with Germans driving them- 
selves to the prisoners’ cage As they passed we could not help laugh- 
ing, and they laughed too The whole affair was more like Derby Day 
The equipment of all sorts will take some time to count up, some is 
destroyed, but a lot mtact 

No one has got away except a mere handful by air 
We have recovered 2,000 of our own prisoners, mcluding wounded 
It is all very satisfying and augurs well for the future 

Prime Minister to General Eisenhower (Algiers) ii May 43 

Let me add my heartfelt congratulations to those which have been 
sent to you by His Majesty and the War Cabinet on the brilhant result 
of the North African campaign by the army under your supreme 
direction 

The comradcslnp and conduct with which you have sustained the 
troops engaged in the fierce and prolonged battle m Tumsia and the 
pci feet understandmg and harmony preserved amidst the shock of war 
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between British, and United States forces and with our French Alhes 
have proved sohd foundation of victory 
The simultaneous advance of Bntish and Umted States Armies side 
by side into Turns and Bizerta is an augury full of hope for the future 
of the world Long may they march together, strikmg down the 
tyrants and oppressors of mankind 

General Eisenhower to Prime Minister ii May 43 

Yesterday I wrote you a letter attemptmg to express m some small 
degree the depth of my appreciation for the unwavering support and 
the confidence that you have shown m me and m this Allied force 
To-day your heart-warmmg telegram arnved, and I regret that I have 
no words to tell you how pleased I am I can only say '‘Thank you”, 
and assure you that this Army will never stop poundmg until Hitlerism 
is abohshed from the earth 

Prime Minister to General Giraud (Algiers) 12 May 43 

It cheers all our hearts to see a line of French divisions advancing 
triumphantly agamst the common foe and leadmg German prisoners 
by the thousand to the rear Accept my most hearty congratulations 
on the fightmg spirit of the French Army under your command, and 
the tenaaty m defence and aggression m assault which it has displayed 
m spite of bemg at a disadvantage m equipment Every good wish 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Admiral Cunmngham had made full preparation for the final 
collapse, and on May 7 he ordered all available naval forces to 
patrol the straits to prevent any Axis attempt to stage a "Dunkiik” 
evacuation The appropriate code-name of this operation was 
‘‘Retribution’’ On the 8th he signalled, “Sink, bum, and destroy 
Let nothing pass ” But only a few barges tried to escape, and 
nearly all were captured or sunk Day and mght destroyers and 
coastal craft, together with the RAF, contmued the ruthless 
work In all 879 men surrendered to the Navy, and only 653 are 
known to have escaped, mostly by air and at night Our casualties 
were neghgible 

It was not till I visited Algiers a month later that I was able to 
do justice to the share of all branches of the Navy m our success 

Prime Minister to Admiral Cunmngham ii June 43 

The danng and devotion of our submarmes succeeded m sinkmg 
forty-seven ships and our surface forces forty-two ships of an aggregate 
tonnage of 268,600 When to tins is added smkxngs by air, a grand 
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total of one hundred and thirty-seven ships and 433,400 tons is reached 
This was 32 per cent of the estimated shipping mitially available to 
the Axis at the beginmng of the Tunisian campaign 
During the long struggle on the mainland die Navy and Air Force, 
working in closest co-operation, sank twenty-one destroyers or 
torpedo-boats and many small craft, and prevented 35 per cent of 
enemy supply ships and transports from reachmg Tumsia 
To the mmesweepers fell the honour of reopemng the Mediterranean 
by clearmg the channels, 600 miles long, between May 9 and 21 
The protection of our own convoys was earned to very highest 
pomt Over the whole vast mass of shippmg which entered the 
Mediterranean between November 8, 1942, and May 8, 1943, losses 
were less dian 2J per cent 

The first through convoy to complete the Mediterranean 
passage smee 1941 left Gibraltar on May 17, 1943, and reached 
Alexandria without loss on May 26 The reopemng of this route 
to the Middle East reduced the length of the journey by nearly 
9,000 miles, representmg a savmg of about forty-five days m the 
time spent by an average store ship on passage 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

On May 12 I received the following telegram 

General Alexander to Prime Minister 12 May 43 

The end is very near Von Armm has been captured, and pnsoners 
will most hkely be over 1 50,000 All organised resistance has collapsed, 
and only pockets of enemy are still holding out It appears that we 
have taken over 1,000 guns, of which 180 are 88-mm , 250 tanks, and 
many thousands of motor vehicles, many of which are serviceable 
German prisoners dnvmg their own vehicles formed a dense colunm 
on the road from Grombaha to Medjez el Bab all day to-day 
My next telegram, denotmg the formal end of the campaign, will 
follow, I hope, m a few hours 

That day the 6th Armoured Division jomed hands with the 
Eighth Army The encirchng rmg was closed The enemy laid 
down their arms In the words of Alexander’s dispatch 

It was an astonishing sight to see long hnes of Germans dnvmg 
themselves in their own transport or in commandeered horse-carts 
westwards m search of prisoner-of-war cages 

At 2 15 p m on May 13 he signalled to me 
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Sir 

It IS my duty to report that the Tumsian campaign is over All 
enemy resistance has ceased We are masters of the North African 
shores 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

No one could doubt the magmtude of the victory of Tunis 
It held its own with Stahngrad Nearly a quarter of a milhon 
prisoners were taken Very heavy loss of hfe had been inflicted 
on the enemy One-third of their supply ships had been sunk 
Africa was clear of our foes One comment had been redeemed 
In London there was, for the first time m the war, a real hftmg of 
spirits Parhament received the Mmisters with regard and en- 
thusiasm, and recorded its thanks in the warmest terms to the 
commanders I had asked that the bells of all the churches should 
be rung I was sorry not to hear their chimes, but I had more 
important work to do on the other side of the Atlantic 

I was already at the White House when I received the following 
gracious message from the Kmg 

13 May, 1943 

Now that the campaign m Afnca has reached a glorious con- 
clusion, I wish to tell you how profoundly I appreciate the fact 
that Its mitial conception and successful prosecution are largely 
due to your vision and to your unflmchmg determmation m the 
face of eaily difficulties The African campaign has immeasurably 
mcreased the debt that this country, and mdeed all the United 
Nations, owe to you 

GEORGE R I 
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MY THIRD VISIT TO WASHINGTON 


Need for an Anglo- Aineitcan Conference ~ Voyage m the ''Queen 
Mary' - Our Pieparatory Work for the "Trtdenf’ Conference - Our 
Disappointing Tale about Burma - My Paper on the Indian and Far 
Eastern Spheres - Importance of Using Surprise by Sea-Power - 
A Variety of Island Prizes - The Japanese at Full Spread - We 
Require to Occupy the Atlantic Islands - Our Arrival at Washington 

- The Piesidends Welcome - Beginning of the "Tndend' Conference, 
May 12 - My Opening Statement - Grasp the Fruits of Success - 
Turkey and the Balkans - Advantage of a Separate Peace with Italy - 
Need to Take the Weight off Russia - Our Armies Must Not Stand 
Idle - The Cross-Channel Invasion - Aid to China - The Sumatra 
Tip - The Long-Term Plan for the Defeat of Japan - The President's 
Reply - A Week-end at Shangrt-La - We Pass through Frederick 

- "Barbara Fnetchie" - 1 Get Full Marks for My Recitation - The 
Prendent's Log Cabin Retreat - Pr oposed Meetmg with Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek - I Address Congress for the Second Time, Wednes- 
day, May 19 - A Milestone in the War - "One Continent Re- 
deemed" - The Heavy Task Before Us 


Tl 


HE reasons which led me to hasten to Washington, once the 
decision in Africa was certam, were serious What should we 
do with our victory^ Were its fruits to be gathered only in 
the Tumsian tip, or should we drive Italy out of the war and 
brmg Turkey m on oui side^ These were fateful questions, which 
could only be answered by a personal conference with the 
President Second only to these were the plans for action m the 
Indian theatre I was conscious of serious divergences beneath 
the surface which, if not adjusted, would lead to grave diffi^ 
culties and feeble action durmg the rest of the year I was resolved 
to have a conference on the highest possible level 
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On April 29 I telegraphed to President Roosevelt 

It seems to me most necessary that we should all settle together now, 
first, Sicily and then exploitation diereof, and, secondly, the future of 
the Burma campaign m the hght of our experiences and the shipping 
stringency There are also a number of other bummg questions winch 
you and I could with advantage bring up to date I think I could 
manage to be with you by Tuesday, May ii Please say whedier you 
would hke this, or whether you would prefer to send your people 
over here, which of course would be easier for us 

* * ★ * ★ 

The doctors did not want me to fly at the great height required 
m a bomber, and the Northern route chpper seaplanes could not 
take off on account of late ice till after May 20 It was therefore 
decided to go by sea We left London on the mght of May 4, 
and went aboard the Queen Mary m the Clyde on the followmg 
day The ship had been admirably fitted up to meet all our needs 
The whole delegation was accommodated on the mam deck, 
which was sealed off from the rest of the ship Offices, conference 
rooms, and of course the Map Room, stood ready for immediate 
use From the moment we got on board our work went forward 
ceaselessly 

AU kmds of clever precautions had been taken to conceal the 
identity of the passengeis m the Queen Mary A number of notices 
had been put up m Dutch to suggest that Queen Wilhelmma and 
her smte were travelhng to America m the ship Ramps were 
ostentatiously built m the passages so that a wheel chair could 
traverse them smoothly This was m order to start a rumour that 
the President of the Umted States and a considerable staff were 
to be brought to England on the return voyage The more tales, 
the more safety So effective were the cover plans that even some 
members of the Cabmet Office staff, who had embarked m the 
Queen Mary for the Hot Sprmgs Food Conference, were dumb- 
founded to see us board the ship About five thousand German 
pnsoners were already on board It had been suggested that they 
should be transferred to another ship, but I could not see what 
harm they could do to us, under due control and without 
weapons, and, smee the pomt was referred to me, had given 
mstructions that they should come along 

* ★ * * * 
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The conference, which I had chnstened “Tndent”, was to 
last at least a fortnight, and was intended to cover every aspect 
of the war Our party had therefore to be a large one The 
“regulars” were m full force the Chiefs of Staff, with a goodly 
number of Staff Officers, Lord Leathers, with semor officials of 
the Ministiy of War Transport, and Ismay, with members of my 
Defence Office The Co m m anders-m-Chief in India, Field- 
Marshal Wavell, Admiral Somerville, and Air Chief Marshal 
Peirse, were also with us I had summoned them because I was 
sure that our American friends would be very anxious that we 
should do everything possible — and even impossible — the way 
of immediate operations from India The conference must hear 
at first hand the views of the men who would have to do what- 
ever task was chosen 

There was much to be settled among ourselves before we 
reached Washington, and now we were all under one deck The 
Joint Planning and Intelhgence Staffs were m almost continuous 
session The Chiefs of Staff met daily, and sometimes twice a day 
I adhered to my usual practice of givmg them my thoughts each 
mor ning m the shape of minutes and mrectives, and I generally 
had a discussion with them each afternoon or evening These 
processes of probmg, siftmg, and arguing contmued throughout 
the voyage, and grave decisions were reached m measured steps 

We had to think about all the theatres at once Upon the 
operations m Europe, following the victory m Afnca, we were 
m complete agreement It had been decided at Casablanca to 
attack Sicdy, and, as has been seen, all preparations were far 
advanced The Chiefs of Staff were convmced that an attack 
upon the mainland of Italy should follow, or even overlap, the 
capture of Sicily They proposed the seizure of a bridgehead on 
the toe of Italy, to be followed by a further assault on the heel as 
prelude to an advance on Ban and Naples A paper setting out 
these views and the arguments which led up to them was prepared 
on board ship and handed to the Amencan Chiefs of Staff as a 
basis for discussion on our arrival m Washington 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

We anticipated more difficulties m reaching agreement with 
our Amencan friends over the second great sphere of Bntish 
mili tary action, namely, the operations from India At Casablanca 
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It had been agreed to aim at the capture of Akyab before 
May 1943,* order by a hmited advance from Assam to gam 
new startmg-pomts for improvmg the air route and air-hft to 
Chma A provisional date of November 15, I943> for an assault 
on Burma had also been fixed, subject to a review of forces 
available m July All this had been set forth on papei, but we 
had httle to show m fact The advance on Akyab had failed, and 
Its capture before the monsoons had now to be ruled out The 
advance from Assam had not been undertaken because of admmis- 
trative difficulties and the mabihty of the Chinese to advance to 
Yunnan durmg the sprmg Some mcrease had been made m the 
air transport available for the Chma route, but the full develop- 
ment of the air route and the requirements for a land advance 
towards Central Burma had proved utterly beyond our resources 
It therefore seemed clear beyond argument that the full “Anakim” 
operation could not be attempted m the wmter of 1943-44 

I was sure that these conclusions would be very disappomtmg 
to the Amencans The President and his circle still cherished 
exaggerated ideas of the mihtary power which Chma could exert 
if given sufficient arms and equipment They also feared unduly 
the immmence of a Chmese collapse if support were not forth- 
commg I disliked thoroughly the idea of reconquermg Burma 
by an advance along the miserable commumcations m Assam I 
hated jungles — which go to the wmner anyway — and thought m 
terms of air-power, sea-power, amphibious operations, and key 
pomts It was however an essential to all our great busmess that 
our friends should not feel we had been slack m trymg to fulfil 
the Casablanca plans and be convmced that we were ready to 
make the utmost exertions to meet their wishes I therefore pre- 
pared m the early days of the voyage a very lengthy paper on 
the whole position m the Indian and Fai Eastern spheres, and 
especially of those regions for which we bore the mam respon- 
sibility 

“Anakiin ' as planned is recogmsed by aU of us to be physically 
impossible for 1943, and the Chiefs of Staff are rightly searching for 
variants or alternatives On these a few general observations may be 
made 

5 Going into swampy jungles to fight the Japanese is like going 
into the water to fight a shark It is better to entice him into a trap 
* Called Operation ‘‘Cannibal’* 
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or catch him on a hook and then demohsh him with axes after hauhng 
him out on to dry land How then to deceive and entrap the sharks 

6 The strategic virtues of '‘Torch’’ compelled or mduced the enemy 
to fight in a theatie most costly to himself It gained us important 
territories bases, and a new French Army, ultimately perhaps of eight 
or ten divisions Its success opens the Mediterranean, thus fieeing a 
vital part of our sea commumcations Can we not seize in the A B D A 
aiea some strategic point or pomts which wiU force the Japanese to 
counter-attack imder conditions detrimental to them and favourable 
to us^ For this purpose the naval command of the Bay of Bengal must 
be secured It will next be necessary to estabhsh effective shore-based 
air command radiating from the key pomt captured Thus protected, 
comparatively small numbers of troops can maintam themselves, unless 
the enemy brmgs a disproportionate army to bear, in which case our 
people can either be remforced or withdrawn, accordmg to our 
general plans 

7 The surest way to make a successful landing is to go where you 
are not expected It should be possible to carry up to thirty thousand 
or forty thousand men across the Bay of Bengal, as required, to one or 
more pomts of the crescent from Moulmein to Timor This crescent 
would include (i) the Andaman Islands, (u) Mergui, with Bangkok 
as objective, (in) the Kra Isthmus, (iv) assault of Noithern Sumatra, 
(v) the southern tip of Sumatra, (vi) Java 

8 The method of landmg should first of all have regard to the 
importance of getting ashoie and estabhshmg rapidly by a carefully 
prepared evolution a powerful air base It is not always necessary to 
conquer m the first stage the real objective This may be more surely 
achieved as a second step under the effective shore-based air cover 
But m any case the landmg, if likely to be opposed, can only be 
achieved by the provision of a large seaborne air force in carriers of 
all classes This seaborne air cover can be withdrawn for use elsewhere 
once the shore-based air is estabhshed imder improvised or permanent 
conditions The seizure of even one key pomt mtolerable to the enemy 
would impose upon him not only operations to lecapture it, but a 
dispersion of his forces over the immense coasthne exposed to the 
menace of sea-pover Nothmg less than a definite attack on some 
pomt will enforce this dispersion Otheiwise the enemy rests at his 
ease, disposed to advantage in selected best defensive positions He is 
content with the valuable property which he has seized, while we have 
to find a means to recapture it by the offensive All the alternatives 
should be examined m a hopeful spirit, resolute to overcome the real 
difficulties and brush away the still more numerous imaginary diffi- 
culties which always weigh on action 
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9 Once the Italian Fleet has been destroyed or neutrahsed and air 
control of our routes through and across the Mediterranean is estab- 
lished powerful British naval forces will be available to reconstitute 
the Eastern Fleet m battleships, aircraft-carriers, and ancillary vessels 
We must not exaggerate the Japanese strength They cannot possibly 
be strong enough at all points to resist the concentrated impact of a 
seaborne air-sustamed descent Their own Air Force is dwindhng 
steadily, and will be under great stram through the American and 
Austrahan campaign m the Pacific It should be easy after one point 
has been attacked to compel still greater dispersion of enemy forces 

10 Our reports show only about 20,000 Japanese in Sumatra, which 
IS 600 miles long, and 40,000 m Java The Japanese themselves con- 
quered Sumatra and Java with comparatively small forces against 
much larger garrisons than they have themselves installed Why 
should we assume that we are not capable of planning and executing 
operations of the same vigour, and with the same close combination 
of naval, army, and air forces^ We have larger forces available, sea- 
power gives us almost unhmited choice of the point of attack, and we 
also ought to have learnt a lot from what has happened in the last 
fifteen months Let us not rest content with die bleak and skmny 
programme set out It could only be said of this that it is better than 
nothing and will serve to fill in time 

11 Notwithstandmg the foregomg, we should be chary of com- 
mitting ourselves m the forthcoming meeting to any particular plan 
It IS certain that prejudice wiU discredit every plan Moreover, if wc 
show ourselves unduly keen on any one plan others will be pressed as 
superior alternatives owing to die natural contrarmess of allies Wc 
should first confront our friends with the reasons which require modi- 
fication of “ Anakim” We should assert our earnest desire to maintain 
the operations m this theatre on the level of the priorities and status 
which they occupied at the Casablanca Conference We should invite 
their views upon alternatives, and only become involved m detailed 
argument if and when the discussion reaches this stage My own 
impression is that the Amencans will require to be satisfied that the 
maximum action is taken in tbs theatre and that it is not bemg dis- 
placed m Its importance in our minds, and that once reassured on these 
pomts they will be ready to consider variants and alternatives It is 
for tbs moment that our studies must be ready 

12 I agree that the time and occasion have come to make a long- 
term plan for the defeat of Japan, and to interweave that plan as far as 
IS humanly possible with the phases of the prime struggle agamst 
Hitler 

15 The unsatisfactory course of the recent Burma campaign cannot 
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be repeated on a far larger scale in 1943-44 Unless there is complete 
confidence in our abihty to carry out the campaign as planned and in 
reasonable time, we must seek the only two other alternatives for 
action, namely, (a) a vast mcrease m the air route to Chma, and (6) an 
overseas expedition to one or more of the key pomts mentioned m 
paragraph 7 

There were no serious differences of view among ourselves, 
and a Chiefs of Staff statement was prepared for presentation in 
Washmgton 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Another burmng question for us was how to obtam the use 
of the Portuguese Atlantic islands We wanted facihties m the 
Azores for operatmg our Long and Very Long Range aircraft 
from Terceira and San Miguel Islands We wanted to be allowed 
to refuel our naval escorts at either San Miguel or Fayal, and to 
have freedom to use the Cape Verde Islands for reconnaissance 
aircraft AU these facihties would give far better and wider air 
cover to our convoys, and consequently more scope for evasive 
routemg They would mcrease our carrymg power by enabhng 
us to come moie diiectly through the middle of the Atlantic 
They would give us the power to attack U-boats not only gomg 
to and from the Biscay bases, but also while they were restmg, 
refuellmg, and lechargmg their battenes m mid-ocean We were 
to find the Americans even more ardent than ouiselves on all 
these pomts 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

On May 8 I cabled to Stahn 

I am in mid-Atlantic on my way to Washington to settle further 
exploitation m Europe after Sialy, and also to chscourage imdue bias 
towards the Pacific, and further to deal with the problem of the Indian 
Ocean and the offensive agamst Japan there 

I also telegraphed to the President, who had brushed aside my 
suggestion that I should stay at the Embassy 

10 May 43 

Since yesterday we have been surrounded by the United States 
Navy, and we all greatly appreciate the high value you evidently set 
on our continued survival I look forward to being at the White 
House to-morrow afternoon, and also gomg to Hyde Park with you 
at the week-end The voyage has so far been most agreeable, and the 
staff have done a vast amount of work 
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On May ii we arrived. ofF Staten Island Harry Hopkins was 
there to meet us, and we immediately entramed for Washmgton 
The President was on the platform to greet me, and whisked me 
off to my old rooms at the White House The next afternoon, 
May 12, at 2 30 p m , we all met in his oval study to survey and 
lay out our work at the confeience 
Here is a summary of the agreed Anglo-Ameiican rccoid of 
the meetmg 

There weie present 

British United States 

The Prim Minister 
Field-Marshal Sir John Dill 
General Sir Alan F Brooke 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley 
Pound 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles 
F A Portal 

Lieut -General Sir Hastings 
Ismay 

Setretanes 

Brigadier-General J R Deane 
Brigadier E I C Jacob 

The President welcomed us It was less than a year ago, he 
said, that we had aU met m the White House, and had set on foot 
the moves leading up to “Torch’’ It was very appropriate that 
we should meet agam just as that operation was coming to a 
triumphant conclusion The meetmg at Casablanca had set on 
foot Operation “Husky”, and he hoped that this would meet 
with similar good fortune He thouglit that the keynote of oui 
plans at the present time should be an mtention to employ every 
resource of men and munitions agamst the enemy Nothing that 
could be brought to bear should be allowed to stand idle 
He then asked me to open the discussion According to the 
records, I spoke as follows 

The Piime Minister recalled the stnbng change winch had taken 
place in the situation since he had last sat by the President’s desk and 
had heard the news of the fall of Tobruk He could ncvci foigct the 
manner in which the President had sustained him at that time, ind the 
Shermans which had been handed ovei so generously had made their 
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reputation m Africa The British came to the present meeting adhermg 
to the Casablanca decisions There might have to be adjustments 
made necessary by our success, which also enabled us to take a longer 
foiward view “Torch” was over, Sicily was near, what should come 
next^ We had been able by taking thought together to produce a 
succession of brilhant events which had altered the whole course of 
the war We had the authority and prestige of victory It was our 
duty to redouble our efforts and to grasp the fruits of our success The 
only questions outstandmg between the two Staffs were questions of 
emphasis and prionty He felt sure that these could be solved 
He did not propose to deal with the U-boat war and the aerial 
bombardment of Germany There were no differences of opinion on 
these subjects He would hke to put forward for consideration a 
number of objectives, and questions which might focus subsequent 
study The first objective was m the Mediterranean The great pnze 
there was to get Italy out of the war by whatever means might be the 
best He recalled how in 1918, when Germany might have retreated 
to the Meuse or the Rhine and contmued the fight, the defection of 
Bulgaria brought the whole of the enemy structure crashing to the 
ground The collapse of Italy would cause a chiU of lonehness over 
the German people, and might be the beginnmg of their doom But 
even if not immediately fatal to Germany, the effects of Italy commg 
out of the war would be very great, first of all on Turkey, who had 
always measured herself with Italy m the Mediterranean The moment 
would come when a joint Amencan-Russian-British request might be 
made to Turkey for permission to use bases m her terntory from which 
to bomb Ploesti and clear the ^gean Such a request could hardly fail 
to be successful if Italy were out of the war, and the moment were 
chosen when Germany could take no powerful action agamst Turkey 
Another great effect of the ehmmation of Italy would be felt in the 
Balkans, where patriots of various nationahties were with difficulty 
held in check by large Axis forces, which included twenty-five or more 
Itahan divisions If these withdrew tlie efiect would be either that 
Germany would have to give up the Balkans, or else that she would 
have to withdraw large forces from the Russian front to fill the gap 
In no other way could rehef be given to the Russian front on so large 
a scale this year The third effect would be the ehmmation of the 
Itahan Fleet This would immediately release a considerable Bntish 
squadron of battleslnps and aircraft-earners to proceed either to the 
Bay of Bengal or the Pacific to fight Japan 

Certam questions presented themselves in relation to the Mediter- 
lanean Need we invade the soil of Italy, or could we crush her by 
air attack^ Would Germany defend Italy ^ Would Italy be an economic 
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burden to us^ He did not tlnnk so Would arguments against a general 
conquest of Italy apply equally agamst a ‘‘toe and heel” operation to 
establish contact with Yugoslavia^ Finally, there was a large pohtical 
question for the British and Umted States Governments What sort of 
hfe after the war should we be wilhng to accord to Italy if she placed 
herself unreservedly m our hands^ Mr Churchill said that if Italy 
made a separate peace we should have the use of Sardima and the 
Dodecanese without having to fight for them 

The second objective was the taking of weight off Russia He was 
much impressed by Stahn’s attitude, in spite of the stopping of the 
Arctic convoys For the first time, in his recent speech, Stahn had 
acknowledged the efforts and victories of his AUies But we should 
never forget that there were 185 German divisions on the Russian 
front We had destroyed the German army in Africa, but soon we 
should not be m contact with them anywhere The Russian effort was 
prodigious, and placed us in their debt The best way of taking the 
weight off the Russian front in 1943 would be to get, or knock, Italy 
out of the war, thus forcing the Germans to send a large number of 
troops to hold down the Balkans 

The third objective had already been mentioned by the President 
in his opemng remarks It was to apply our vast armies, air forces, 
and mumtions to the enemy All plans should be judged by this test 
We had a large army and the Metropohtan Fighter Air Force m Great 
Britam We had our finest and most experienced troops in the 
Mediterranean The British alone had thirteen divisions in North- 
West Africa Supposmg that Sicily was completed by the end of 
August, what should these troops do between that time and the date 
[m 1944], seven or eight months later, when the cross-Channel opera- 
tion might first be mounted^ They could not possibly stand idle, and 
so long a penod of appaient inaction would have a seiious cficct on 
Russia, who was beaiing such a disproportionate weight 

Mr Churchill said that he could not pretend that the problem of 
landmg on the Channel coast had been solved The difficult beaches, 
with the great rise and fall of tide, the strength of the enemy’s defences, 
the number of his reserves and the ease of his communications, all 
made the task one winch must not be underrated Much however 
would be learnt from Sicily He wished to make it absolutely clear 
that His Majesty’s Government earnestly desired to undertake a full- 
scale mvasion of the Continent from the United Kingdom as soon as 
a plan offering reasonable prospects of success could be made 

The next objective was aid to China The difficulties of fighting in 
Burma were apparent The jungle prevented the use of our modern 
weapons The monsoon stnctly hmited the length of the campaignmg 
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season, and there was no means of bnnging sea-power to bear if 
further study showed that it would be better to by-pass Burma, he 
was anxious that another means should be found of utihsmg the large 
forces standing m India He thought that this alternative might well 
be found m an operation against the tip of Sumatra and the waist of 
Malaya at Penang He was most anxious that we should find m that 
theatre some means of making use of those advantages which had been 
so valuable m “Torch^ In that operation sea-power had played its 
full part, complete surpiise tad. been possible, we had been able to 
seize a territory of importance which not only brought m a new army 
on our side, but forced the enemy to fight m a place most disadvan- 
tageous to him These conditions might apply [elsewhere] 

He felt that the time had now come to study the long-term plan 
for the defeat of Japan He wotald like once more to state the British 
determination to carry the struggle home to Japan The only question 
was how best to do it He thought that the Umted States Chiefs of 
Staff should lead m a joint study, on the assumption that Germany 
would be out of the war in and that we could concentrate on the 

great campaign agamst Japan in T945 

The President, m his reply, pomted out that the Umted Nations 
were already producing more than both the Germans and 
Japanese It was therefore most important to keep the large army 
and naval forces actively engaged He was optimistic about 
Turkey The entry of that conntry mto the war would provide 
an important base for air operations agamst the German hnes of 
commumcation to the Russian front It was particularly urgent 
to consider ‘‘Where do go from Sicily^’’ It was clearly 
necessary to keep employed the Anglo-American forces of over 
twenty divisions m the Mediterranean area The dram on Alhed 
resources which might follow the occupation of Italy must be 
carefully considered m the light of any future operations m the 
Mediterranean In any case, after the completion of “Husky’" 
there would be a surplus of man-power This should be used to 
budd up “Bolero”, and should start at once He felt that every- 
one was agreed that there was no possibihty of a cross-Channel 
enterprise this year, but the operation must be carried out on the 
largest scale m the sprmg of 1944 

In the Pacific area the President said that the Japanese were 
bemg steadily worn down* The Americans had landed m the 
Aleutians, and operations m the Solomons and m New Gumea 
were bemg carried out It was particularly important to concen- 
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trate on. the lengthy Japanese supply lines Since tlie war started 
Japan had lost a milli on tons of shipping, and if this continued 
their field of operations would be restricted They had suffered 
similar losses in the air In order to keep up the offensive at sea 
It was important to estabhsh air bases m Chma The President 
said that the conference was not justified in ignormg the possi- 
bihty of a Chinese collapse Priority for aid to Chma m 1943 and 
1944 must be considered Regammg Burma would not be 
enough Chma could only be helped immediately by an To do 
this airfields m Assam must be secured, regardless of the cost 
The strengthenmg of the Umted States Air Force operating from 
Chmese bases would mean mcreased pressure agamst Japanese 
shippmg The President ended by saymg that m order to relieve 
Russia we must engage the Germans For this reason he ques- 
tioned the occupation of Italy, which would release German 
troops to fight elsewhere He thought that the best way of 
foremg Germany to fight would be to launch an operation across 
the Channel 

I now rephed that as we were agreed that the cross-Channel 
operation could not take place till 1944, it seemed impeiative to 
use om great armies to attack Italy I did not thmk that an 
occupation of all Italy would be necessary If Italy collapsed the 
Umted Nations would occupy the ports and airfields needed for 
further operations mto the Balkans and Southern Europe An 
Italian Government could control the country, subject to Allied 
supervision 

All these grave issues were now to be thrashed out by our 
combined Staffs and their experts 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Foi the week-end of May 15 the President proposed to take 
me, not to Hyde Park, but to Shangn-La, which was the name he 
gave the mountain refuge, about 2,000 ft high, in the Catoctm 
Hills, m Maryland, where he sheltered, whenever the chance 
offered itself, from the stifling heat and buzz of Washington We 
had a dispute about where we should sit in the car for this three- 
hour journey Ahke by his lank and from his mfirmity there 
was only one place for the President Mrs Roosevelt wished to 
Sit in one of the small front scats, and put me next to the President 
I would not have this, and the Biitish Empire went mto action 
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After about three minutes’ conflict of wills I won, and Mrs 
Roosevelt took her proper place by her husband’s side Harry 
Hopkms filled the fourth seat, and we whirled off amid oui 
cyclist escort In about two hours we approached the town of 
Frederick I had of course visited the famous battlefield of 
Gettysburg some years before, but I now made mquines about 
Baibara Frietclne and her house This moved Harry Hopkms to 
quote the famous Imes 

“ 'Shoot if you must this old grey head, 

But spare your country’s flag,’ she said ” 

When It was clear that no one else m the car could add to this 
quotation I started out 

"Up from the meadows nch with com, 

Clear m the cool September morn, 

The clustered spires of Frederick stand ” 

and sailed steadily on 

"Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 

Bowed with her threescore years and ten, 

Bravest of all m Frederick town, 
j She took up the flag that the men hauled down 


Halt^ The dust-brown ranks stood fast 
Fire ^ Out blazed the rifle-blast 
It shivered the window with frame and sash, 
It rent the banner with many a gash 
Quick as It fell from the broken staff, 

Dame Barbara seized the silken scarf 
She leant full out of the wmdow-siU, 

And shook it forth with a nght good will 
‘Shoot if you will this old grey head, 

But spare your country’s flag’ 

At this point they all jomed m the chorus 


I went on 


"A shade of sadness, a touch of shame 
Over the face of the leader came, 

And a nobler nature within him stirred 
At the sight of this woman’s deed and word 
71 T 
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‘Who touches a hair of yon grey head 

pie IS said to have exclaimed, somewhat inconsistently with his previous 
instructions] 

Dies like a dog March on/ he said 

So all day long through Frederick’s street 
Sounded the tramp of marching feet, 

And all day long that free flag tossed 
Over the heads of the rebel host ” 

I got full marks for this from my highly select American 
audience, none of whom corrected my many misquotations, and 
was encouraged to discuss at some length the characters of Stone- 
wall Jackson and Robert E Lee, two of the noblest men ever 
born on the American contment 
After a while silence and slumber descended upon the com- 
pany, as we chmbed with many a twist and turn up the spurs of 
the AUeghemes Soon we arrived at Shangri-La, which was in 
principle a log cabm, with all modem improvements In front 
was a fountam and a pool of clear water, in which swam a 
number of large trout, newly caught m the neighbouring stream 
and awaitmg the consummation of their existence 
The President had been lookmg forward to a few houis with 
his stamp collection General “Pa’’ Watson, his personal aide, 
brought him several large albums and a number of envelopes full 
of specimens he had long desired I watched him with much 
mterest and m silence for perhaps half an hour as he stuck them 
m, each m its pioper place, and so forgot the cares of State But 
soon another car drove up to the door, and out stepped General 
Bedell Smith, quick-wmged from Eisenhower’s headquarters, 
with a budget of serious questions on which decisions were 
urgently required Sadly FDR left his stamp collection and 
addressed himself to his task By the evening we were all tired 
out, and went to bed at ten 

ic 'k 'k -k -k 

On this week-end was discussed the question of my meeting 
Madame Cbang Kai-shek, who was makmg an extensive tour 
of the Umted States She was at this time in New Yoik, and 
mtimated that she would be glad to receive me theie Amid the 
pressures under which we were workmg and m tlie few days 
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that icmamed before I must leave I did not feel able to make so 
long a journey The President therefore mvited the lady to 
lunch with him to meet me at the White House The mvitation 
was refused with some hauteur Madame was of the opinion that 
I should make the pilgrimage to New York The President was 
somewhat vexed that she had not adopted his plan It was my 
strong desire to preserve unity m the Grand Alliance, and I 
oiSered to go half-way if she would do the same This offer was 
however considered facetious, so I never had the pleasure and 
advantage of meetmg this lady until the Cairo Conference 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

On Sunday the President wanted to fish m a stream which 
flowed through lovely woods He was placed with great care 
by the side of a pool, and sought to entice the mmble and wily 
fish I tiled for some time myself at other spots No fish were 
caught, but he seemed to enjoy it very much, and was m great 
spirits for the rest of the day Evidently he had the first quahty 
of an angler, which is not to measure the pleasure by the catch 
On the Monday we had to leave this agreeable cool abode, and 
descended the Alleghenies for the really great heat of Washmgton 
On the journey back through Frederick I asked to be shown 
Barbara Fiietchie’s house I was surprised to see it was only one 
and a half storeys high I had always pictured it as at least three, 
if not four, and I had considered exactly how far the heroic dame 
would have had to stand back fiom the sill to be safe from an 
upwaid volley from the street It now appeared that the famous 
wmdow, which I saw foi the first time, was only about twelve 
feet fiom the ground, and it was clear that the Confederates must 
have taken gieat care to avoid domg her any harm Thus the 
story ended well for both sides, and Harry Hopkms solemnly 
repeated 

‘Shoot if you must this old grey head, 

But spare your country’s flag,’ she said ” 

In the regretted absence of Madame Chiang Kai-shek, the 
President and I lunched alone m Ins own room, and made the 
best of things 

^ 

I had undertaken, at the invitation of the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, to address Congress on Wednesday, the 19th, 
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at noon It was seventeen months smce I had last spoken to this 
august assembly The speech, in which I tried to cover the whole 
field, is on record It was also broadcast to the world I shall 
quote only a brief extract 

In North Africa we budded better than we knew The unexpected 
came to the aid of the design and midtiplied the results For this we 
have to thank the mihtary intuition of Corporal Hitler Wc may 
notice, as I predicted in the House of Commons three months ago, 
the touch of the master-hand The same insensate obstinacy which 
condemned Field-Marshal von Paulus and his army to destruction at 
Stahngrad has brought this new catastrophe upon our enemies in 
Tunisia 

The African excursions of the two Dictators have cost their countiics 
in killed and captured 950,000 soldiers In addition nearly 2,400,000 
gross tons of shipping have been sunk and nearly 8,000 aiicraft des- 
troyed, both of these figures bemg exclusive of large numbers of slnps 
and aircraft damaged There have also been lost to the enemy 6,200 
guns, 2,550 tanks, and 70,000 trucks Arrived at this milestone in 
the war, we can say, “One continent redeemed ’’ 

I was drivmg the other day not far from the field of Gettysburg, 
which I know well, like most of your battlefields It was the decisive 
battle of the American Civil War No one after Gettysburg doubted 
which way the dread balance of war would incline, yet far more blood 
was shed after the Union victory at Gettysburg than in all the fighting 
which went before It behoves us therefore to seaich our hearts and 
brace our sinews and take the most earnest counsel one with another, 
m order that the favourable position which has already been reached 
both agamst Japan and agamst Hitler and Mussohm in Euiope shall 
not be let slip 

This statement was well received by Congress, and the Presi- 
dent, who had listened on the radio, seemed very pleased with 
me when I returned to the White Flouse. 
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PROBLEMS OF WAR AND PEACE 


Intemtve Staff Conferences - Stern Amencan Feelings about General 
de Gaulle - Portugal and the Atlantic Islands - Structure of a Post- War 
Settlement - Our Discussion on May 22 - My Suggestion for a 
Supreme World Council - My Plan for Europe - And for Regional 
Councils - The Pillars of Peace - Neutrals and the United Nations - 
National and International Forces - Fraternal Association Between 
Britain and the United States - Report of the Conference - I Report 
to the Chiefs of Staff - And to the Lord President on Anglo-American 
Scientific Research -I Press for the Invasion of Italy - Genei al 
Marshall Comes with Me to Algiers 
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I HE Staffs engaged m perpetual discussion Sometimes there 
I were four meetings a day At first the differences seemed 
JL insuperable and it looked like a hopeless breach During this 
period leakages from high American officers were made to 
Democratic and Repubhcan senators, leadmg to a debate m the 
Senate By patience and perseverance our difficulties were 
gradually overcome In a speech to Congress on May 20 I tried 
to put the whole picture in true perspective and proportion so 
fai as was possible in public The fact that the President and I 
had been hvmg side by side seemg each other at all hours, that we 
were known to be m close agreement, and that the President 
intended to decide himself on the ultimate issues — all this, to- 


gether with the priceless work of Hopkms, exercised throughout 
a mollifying and also a dommatmg influence on the course of 
Staff discussions After a serious crisis of opmions, side by side 
with the most agreeable personal relations between the profes- 
sional men, an almost complete agreement was reached about 
mvadmg Sicily 

There was profound dissatisfaction m Washmgton, which we 
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all shaied, at the lack of vmi in the recent operations in Burma 
I considered le-modelhng the commands by making Wivell 
C -in-C in India, with Auchinleck as his deputy and one of the 
best younger Coips Commanders as C -m-C of the East Asian 
front I was sure changes of this chaiacter weie mdispcnsablc if 
we were to treat the problems of this theatie with the gravity 
they deserved 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

A very stem mood developed in Washmgton about de Gaulle 
Not a day passed that the President did not mention the subject 
to me Although this was done m a most friendly and often 
jocular manner, I saw he felt very strongly mdeed upon it 
Almost every day he handed me one or more accusing documents 
agamst de Gaulle from the State Department or the American 
Secret Service De Gaulle was alleged to have used British money 
to offer mducements to the sailois of the Rtcheheti to come over 
to him personally Only pohteness prevented our hosts from 
suggestmg that our financial relations with the Umted States 
made it m a certam sense almost American money I was at this 
time most mdignant with de Gaulle I felt that our contmued 
support of him might lead to an estrangement between the British 
and United States Governments, and that no one would like this 
bettei than de Gaulle I brought all this forcibly to the notice of 
my colleagues at home It hung m the balance whether we 
should not break finally at this juncture with this most diJficult 
man However, time and patience afforded tolerable solutions 

Another very difficult question arose about the Atlantic islands 
The War Cabmet wished to mvoke the ancient alliance and 
request the Portuguese Government to give us the facihties to 
which both the President and I, strongly pressed by the Com- 
bmed Chiefs of Staff, attached the gieatest importance It was 
estmiated by the experts that a milhon tons of shipping and many 
thousands of lives might be saved I had a particular regard for the 
rights of Portugal, but felt we were fightmg for her life and 
independence as well as our own It was not until six months 
had passed and substantial loss had been suffered that we obtained 
the sorely needed relief However, the result was achieved by 
long and friendly negotiation* aided by the general progress of 
our arms 
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On May 22 I had an important conversation on the structure 
of a post-war settlement at luncheon at the British Embassy I 
had asked the Ambassador to gather those whom he thought 
most necessary to a discussion of this immense theme The Vice- 
President, Mr Wallace, the Segretary of War, Mr Stimson, the 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr Ickes, the Chanman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate, Senator Connally, and the 
Undei-Secretary of State, Mr Sumner Welles, were invited, and 
apprised of the topic beforehand The Embassy staff kept a full 
record of what passed and of the statement which I made at the 
formally expressed desire of our guests 

In the course of a general talk I said that the first pieoccupation 
must be to prevent fuither aggiession m the future by Germany 
or Japan To this end I contemplated an association of the 
Umted States, Great Britain, and Russia If the United States 
wished to mclude China in an association with the other three, 

I was perfectly wiUmg that this should be done, but, however 
great the importance of China, she was not compaiable to the 
others On these Powers would rest the real responsibihty for 
peace They together, with certam other Powers, should from 
a Supreme World Council 

Subordmate to this World Council there should be three 
Regional Councils, one for Europe, one for the American 
Hemisphere, and one for the Pacific 

As for Europe, I thought that after the war it might consist 
of some twelve States or Confederations, who would form the 
Regional European Council It was important to re-create a 
strong France, for the prospect of havmg no strong country on 
the map between England and Russia was not attractive More- 
over, I said that I could not easily foresee the Umted States being 
able to keep large numbers of men mdefimtely on guard m 
Europe Great Britam could not do so either No doubt it would 
be necessary for the Umted States to be associated in soUie way 
m the pohcmg of Europe, m which Great Britain would obviously 
also have to take part 

I also hoped that in South-Eastern Europe there might be 
several Confederations — a Danubian Federation based on Vienna 
and domg somethmg to fill the gap caused by the disappearance 
of the AustiO’-Hungarian Empire Bavaria might jom this group 
Then there should be a Balkan Federation 
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I said that I would like to see Prussia divided fiom the rest of 
Germany, forty* million Prussians bemg a manageable Euiopean 
umt Many people wished to carry the process of division furthci 
and divide Prussia itself mto component parts, but on this I re- 
served] udgment Poland and Czechoslovakia should stand togethci 
m friendly relations with Russia This left the Scandinavian 
countiies and Turkey, which last might or might not be willmg, 
with Greece, to play some part m the Balkan system 
Mr Wallace asked about Belgium and Holland, suggestmg 
that they might jom France I said that they might form a group 
of the Low Countries with Denmark Mr Wallace also asked 
whether I contemplated the possibility of Switzerland jommg 
with France, but I said that Switzerland was a special case Each 
of the dozen or so of the European countries should appoint a 
representative to the European Regional Council, thus creatmg 
a form of United States of Europe I thought Count Coudenhov 
Kalergi’s ideas on this subject had much to recommend them 
Similarly, there might be a Regional Council for the Americas, 
of which Canada would naturally be a member and would 
represent the British Commonwealth There should also be a 
Regional Council for the Pacific, m which I supposed that 
Russia would participate When the pressure on her western 
frontiers had been reheved Russia would turn her attention to the 
Far East These Regional Councils should be subordmate to the 
World Council The members of the World Council should sit 
on the Regional Councils m which they were directly mterestcd, 
and I hoped that m addition to bemg represented on the American 
Regional Council and the Pacific Regional Council the United 
States would also be represented on the European Regional 
Council However this might be, the last word would rcmam 
with the Supreme World Council, smce any issues that the 
Regional Councils were unahle to settle would automatically be 
of mterest to the World Council 
Mr Wallace thought that the other countries would not agree 
that the World Council should consist of the four major Poweis 
alone I agieed, and said that to the four Poweis should be added 
others by election m rotation from the Regional Councils The 
central idea of the stiuctuie was that of a three-legged stool — the 
World Council resting on three Regional Councils But I 
attached great importance to tbe regional principle It was only 
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the countries whose interests were directly affected by a dispute 
who could be expected to apply themselves with sufficient 
vigour to secure a settlement If countiies remote from a dispute 
were among those called upon in the first instance to achieve a 
settlement the result was likely to be merely vapid and academic 
discussion 

Mr Wallace asked what m practice would be the procedure 
if, for example, there were a dispute between Peru and Ecuador 
I answered that it would be dealt with m the first place by the 
American Regional Council, but always under the general over- 
ridmg authority of the World Council In such an mstance the 
mterests of countries outside the American Hemisphere would 
hardly be affected, but plamly a dispute which threatened the 
peace of the world might very well not be susceptible to bemg 
treated only on a regional basis and the Supreme World Council 
would quickly be brought in 

I was asked whether the association of nations which I contem- 
plated would be confined to the United Nations, or include the 
neutrals I rephed that there was advantage in trymg to mduce 
those nations at present neutral to join the United Nations before 
the end of the wai, and that we ought to use all possible persuasion 
and pressure to secure this when it could be done with safety to 
the nation concerned An example was Turkey My pohcy was 
to help Turkey to build up her own forces to the pomt where, 
at the right moment, she could and would effectively mtervene 
When the United Nations brought the guilty nations to the bar 
of justice I could see little but an meffective and mglorious role 
for Mr de Valera and others who might remam neutral to the 
end 

We had much to learn, I said, from the experience of the League 
of Nations It was wrong to say that the League had failed It 
was rather the member States who had failed the League Senator 
Connally agreed, and pomted to the achievements of the League 
in the years immediately after 1919 So did Mr Stimson, who 
thought that if the origmal guarantee to France had not fallen 
through subsequent French pohcy, and also the history of the 
League, would have been very different 

Force would clearly be required to see that peace was pre- 
served I suggested an agreement between the Umted Nations 
about the imnimum and maximum armed forces which each 
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would maintain The forces of each country might be divided m- 
to two contmgents, the one to form the national forces of that 
country, and the other to form its contingent to an international 
pohce force at the disposal of the Regional Councils under the 
direction of the Supreme World Council Thus, if one country 
out of twelve m Europe threatened tlie peace, eleven contmgents 
would be ready to deal with that country if necessary The per- 
sonnel of the mtemational contmgent provided by each country 
would be bound, if it were so deaded by the World Council, 
to undertake operations agamst any country other than their 
own 

Mr Wallace said that bases would be required for these con- 
tmgents I said that there was something else m my mmd which 
was complementary to the ideas I had just expressed The pro- 
posals for a world security orgamsation did not exclude special 
fnendships devoid of simster purpose agamst others Fmally I 
said I could see small hope for the world unless the United States 
and the British Commonwealdi worked together m fraternal 
association I beheved that this could take a form which would 
confer on each advantages without sacrifice I should like the 
citizens of each, without losmg then present nationahty, to be 
able to come and settle and trade with freedom and equal rights 
m the territories of the other There might be a common pass- 
port, or a special form of passport or visa There might even be 
some common form of citizenship, under which citizens of ’ 
Umted States and of the British Commonwealth might eiyoy 
votmg pnvileges after residential qualification and be eligible for 
pubhc office m the territones of the other, subject, of course, to 
the laws and mstitutions there prevailmg 

Then there were bases I had welcomed the destroyer bases 
deal, not for the sake of the destroyers, useful as these wcie, but 
because it was to the advantage of both countnes that the United 
States should have the use of such bases m British teiiitory as she 
might find necessary to her own defence, for a strong Umted 
States was a vital mterest of the Bntish Commonwealth, and 
vice versa. I looked forward therefore to an extension of the 
common use of bases for the common defence of common 
interests In the Pacific there were countless islands possessed by 
enemy Powers There were also British islands and harbours 
If I had anything to do with the direction of pubhc affairs after 
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the war, I should certainly advocate that the United States had 
the use of those that they might require for bases 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

All the American guests present said that they had been think- 
mg on more or less the hues which I had propounded, and 
thought that it was not impossible that American opmion would 
accept them or somethmg like them Loid Halifax asked Mr 
Welles whether he thought that the establishment of a Regional 
Council for Europe would have the effect of leadmg United 
States opmion to dismterest itself m European affairs Mr 
Welles was not afraid of this, havmg regard to the overiidmg 
responsibdity of the Supreme World Council and the relation 
between it and the Regmal Councils Mr Stimson said most 
emphatically that in his opmion there would be a tendency to 
relax after hostilities ceased, and a reluctance to embark upon new 
mtemational experiments He beheved that it would be much 
easier to secure Ameiican agreement durmg the war, mdeed, that 
It was a case of durmg the war or never The others were dis- 
posed to agree, and we all felt that the best approach was to 
present such plans for the future as a contmuation of our present 
co-operation, and to do so while the war was still proceedmg 
I made two other suggestions, both of which carried warm 
assent First, that after the war we should contmue the practice 
of Combmed Staff conversations, and, second, that we should by 
constant contact take whatever steps were necessary to ensure 
that the mam hues of our foreign pohcy ran closely together 
Mr Wallace said to the Ambassador as he left that it was the 
most encouragmg conversation m which he had taken part for 
the last two years I was of course careful to explam that I was 
expressmg only personal views 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The Vice-President at luncheon with the President and me 
next day seemed a little anxious lest other countries should think 
that Britam and the United States were trymg to boss the world 
I made it perfectly clear that they ought not to be put off neces- 
sary and rightful action by such suggestions It was the essence 
of my idea that citizenship should be letamed m the Anglo- 
American spheie even if this were wholly exceptional The 
President liked the ventilation of these ideas, especially the 
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military aspect We both thought it essential that the mstitution 
of the Anglo-American Combmed Staff should be contmued foi 
a good long time after the war — at any late, until we could all be 
sure that the world was safe 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

On the mam issues of war strategy we had six plenary meetmgs 
durmg ‘"Tiident”, at which the President and I were present 
The Combined Chiefs of Staff piesented us each day with the 
questions on which they desired decisions as a lesult of their 
ceaseless labours Thus all moved forward smoothly, and at the 
last meetmg, on the mommg of May 25, we weie presented with 
their report I had suggested a numbei of amendments, with 
which the Combmed Chiefs of Staff declared themselves m agree- 
ment The President and I then gave formal approval to the 
report, as amended, which follows 

Overall Strategic Concept for the Prosecution 
OP THE War 

1 In co-opeiation with Russia and other Alhes, to bring about at 
the earhest possible date the unconditional surrender of the Axis m 
Europe 

2 Simultaneously, m co-opeiation with other Pacific Poweis con- 
cerned, to mamtain and extend unremitting pressure against Japan, 
with the purpose of continually reducing her mihtary power and 
attaimng positions from which hei ultimate surrender can be forced 
The effect of any such extension on the overall objective to be given 
consideration by the Combmed Chiefs of Staff before action is 
taken 

3 Upon the defeat of the Axis in Europe, in co-opeiation with 
other Pacific Powers, and, if possible, with Russia, to direct the full 
resources of the United States and Great Biitain to bring about at the 
earliest possible date the unconditional surrender of Japan 

Baste Undertakings tn Support of Overall Strategic Concept 

Whatever operations are decided on in support of the overall 
strategic concept, the folio wmg estabhshed undertakings will be a first 
chaige agamst our resouices, subject to leview by the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff in keeping with the changing situation 

1 Maintain the security and war-making capacity of the Western 

Hemisphere and the British Isles 

2 Support the wai -making capacity of our forces m all areas 
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3 Maintain vital overseas lines of communication, with particular 
emphasis on the defeat of the U-boat menace 

4 Intensify the air oifensive against the Axis Powers in Europe 

5 Concentrate maximum resources in a selected area as early as 
piacticable for the purpose of conducting a deasive invasion of the 
Axis citadel 

6 Undertake such measures as may be necessary and practicable 
to aid the war effort of Russia 

7 Undertake such measures as may be necessary and practicable 
in order to aid the war effort of China as an effective Ally and as 
a base for operations against Japan 

8 Prepare the ground for the active or passive partiapation of 
Turkey in the war on the side of the Allies 

9 Prepare the French forces in Africa to fulfil an active role in 
the war agamst the Axis Powers 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

I was able to cable home that an agreement most satisfactory 
to our Chiefs of Staff was bemg reached over the whole strategic 
field ‘‘This is a tribute to the authority of the President and to 
my close contact with him, the Staff differences of view at one 
time havmg been most serious Moreover, we now hope to 
obtain a promise for the war-time transfer of twenty new Ameri- 
can ships a month to our flag for ten months, thus affordmg full 
employment for our surplus seafarmg crews This could certainly 
not be arranged without the President ovei ruling much opposi- 
tion ” 

I was also able to send the followmg message to Sir John 
Andeison about the atomic bomb and Anglo-American research 

Prime Minister to Lord President 26 May 43 

The President agreed that the exchange of information on Tube 
Alloys should be resumed, and that the enterprise should be considered 
a joint one, to which both countries would contribute their best 
endeavours I understood that his ruhng would be based upon the 
fact that this weapon may well be developed in time for the present 
war, and that it thus falls within the general agreement covering the 
interchange of research and invention secrets 
Lord Cherwell to be informed 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Although so much had gone well, I was extremely con- 
cerned that no defimte recommendations had been made by the 
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Combined Staffs to follow up the conquest of Sicily by the 
invasion of Italy The best I had been able to get was the 
following resolution by the Combined Chiefs of Staff 

That the Allied Commander-m-Chief North Africa will be in- 
structed, as a matter of urgency, to plan such operations in exploitation 
of “Husky” as are best calculated to ehminate Italy from the war and 
to contain the maximum number of German forces Which of the 
various speafic operations should be adopted, and thereafter mounted, 
is a decision which will be reserved to the Combined Chiefs of Staff 

I knew^that the American Staff's mmd had been turned to 
Sardinia They thought that this should be the sole remammg 
objective for the mighty forces which were gathered in the 
Mediterranean during the whole of the rest of 1943 On every 
ground, mihtary and pohtical, I deplored this prospect The 
Russians were fightmg every day on then enormous front, and 
their blood flowed m a torrent Were we then to keep ovei a 
milhon and a half fine troops, and all their terrific air and naval 
power, idle for nearly a year^ 

The President had not seemed ready to press his advisers to 
become more precise on the mvasion of Italy, but as this was the 
mam purpose for which I had crossed the Atlantic I could not 
let the matter rest Hopkms said to me privately, ‘If you wish 
to carry your point you will have to stay here another week, and 
even then there is no certamty ” I was deeply distressed at this, and 
on May 25 appealed personally to the Piesident to let General 
Marshall come to Algiers with me At the final conference 
therefoie Mr Roosevelt said the Prime Minister would shortly 
have an opportunity of talkmg to the Commanders-in-Chief in 
North Africa on “Post-Husky” policy, and had suggested that 
It would be of great value if General Maishall could go there too 
He had accordmgly spoken to General Maishall, and asked 
whether he could defer his visit to the South-West Pacific in 
order to fall in with the Piime Minister's icqucst Gcncial 
Marshall had said that he was peifectly willmg to do this 

I then explained to the conference that I should feel awkwaid 
in discussing these matters with Geneial Eisenhower without the 
presence of a United States repiescntative on the highest level 
If decisions were taken it might subsequently be thought that I 
had exerted an undue influence It was accoidmgly a source of 
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great gratification to me to hear that General Marshall would 
accompany me, and I was sure that it would now be possible to 
arrange everythmg satisfactorily m Algiers, and for a report to 
be sent back to the Combined Chiefs of Staff for their considera- 
tion 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

It had been agreed that the President and I should draft the 
statement to be made to Russia about the conference We made 
several drafts, which were typed at once and brought back These 
were corrected again and again, until they were almost illegible 
with our scribbles We were puzzling what to put in and what to 
leave out Fmally, at two o’clock in the mommg, I said, much 
to the President’s rehef, ‘Xet me take it away with me to- 
morrow I will tidy It up and send it back to you from Botwood ” 
He was content with this I added, ‘It would be a good thing if 
Marshall came with me There is plenty of room m the plane ” 
We rose to go to bed, worn out by the ceaseless mental toil At 
this moment General Marshall appeared Although it had been 
decided that he should come to North Africa, he had not ap- 
parently expected to fly in the same plane with me or at exacdy 
the same time He had therefore come to say good-bye But now 
the President said to him, “Why don’t you go with Wmston^ 
You can talk over the Russian communique together ” The 
General was surprised, but waved his hand agreeably and said, 
“I will be there ” 
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ITALY THE GOAL 


We Start for North Africa, May 26 - General Marshall and the 
Russian Communique ~ A Long Hop to Gibi altar - The Flying-Boat 
Struck by Lightning - Arrival at the “Convent'’ - Marshall ^Inspects 
the Gibraltar Defences - Evening Landing at Algiers - Our Deter- 
mination to Invade Sicily and Italy — British Strength in the Mediter- 
ranean - Confetence with General Eisenhower, May 29 - “Hob- 
goblin” - A Crucial Issue The Cross-Channel Assault - General 
Brooke and the Invasion of Italy - Twenty-seven Allied Divisions in 
the Mediterranean Area - My “Background Notes” — Turkey and a 
Balkan Front — An Impressive Statement by General Alexander — My 
Trip to Carthage — Our Final Meeting, fune 3 — Montgomery' s Con- 
fidence About the Attack on Sicily - We Part in Accord - A Distress- 
ing Tragedy - The Hinge Turns 


I ^ ARLY the next day. May 26, General Marshall, the 
/ I * C I G S , Ismay, and the rest of my party took off from 
d the Potomac River m the flymg-boat The President came 
to see us off 

As soon as we were m the air I addressed myself to the Russian 
communique As I found it veiy hard to make head or tail of 
the bundle of diafts, with all our emendations m the President’s 
scrawls and mine, I sent it along to Gcncial Marshall, who two 
houis later presented me with a typed fair copy I was immensely 
impressed with this document, which exactly expressed what the 
President and I wanted, and did so with a clarity and compre- 
hension not only of the mihtaiy but of the political issues in- 
volved It excited my admiration Hitherto I had thought of 
Marshall as a lugged soldiei and a magnificent organiser and 
builder of armies — the American Camot But now I saw that he 
was a statesman with a penetratmg and commandmg view of the 
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whole scene I was dehghted with his draft, and also that the task 
was done I wrote to the President that it could not be better, 
and asked him to send it off with any alterations he might wish, 
without further reference to me We landed to refuel at Bot- 
wood, m Newfoundland, and from there Marshall’s draft and my 
letter were flown back to Washington The Piesident did not 
alter a word 

After an early dinner we took off agam on our flight of 3,000 
miles across the ocean to Gibraltar It looked a very long hop, 
but Commander Thompson (“Tommy”), who kept me m- 
formed about the arrangements for my journey, explamed that 
we should be nearly folio wmg the Great Circle, so apparently it 
was not so long as it looked It was dark by the time we took off, 
and we were all ready for sleep The large double bed m the 
bridal suite of the Boemg was most comfortable, and I slept sound 
for a good many hours All at once there was a sudden shock 
and bump I awoke Something had happened There were no 
consequences, which after all are what is important in air journeys 
Nevertheless, bemg thoroughly awake, I put on my zip suit and 
went forward down the long central gallery of our spacious 
machme, and chmbed the staircase to the navigatmg controls 
I sat in the co-pilot’s seat It was by now a lovely moonlight night 
After a while I asked the pilot what caused the bump “We weie 
struck by lightnmg,” he said, “but there’s nothing wrong ” This 
was good news We had not caught fire or broken up m the air, 
there was no need to make a forced landmg a thousand miles 
from anywhere I had always wondered why aircraft did not 
mmd bemg struck by lightnmg To a groundsman it would seem 
quite a dangerous thmg Afterwards I learned that there had been 
a good deal of anxiety 

I looked down upon the calm ocean, 7,000 feet below, but an 
ocean always looks calm at that height Almost underneath us 
was what looked like a httle tramp steamer I was conscious of a 
distinct sense of comfort from her presence Under this reassuring 
illusion I returned to my bed, and did not wake until just before 
dawn 

I went forward agam, as I love to see the daylight come 
When you are flymg east at 160 miles an hour you meet the sun 
very early and he rises quickly I adhered to my rule m these long 
flights that meals should be regulated by stomach-time When 
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one wakes up after daylight one should breakfast, five houis 
aftei that, luncheon Six hours after luncheon, dinnei Thus one 
becomes mdependent of the sun, which otherwise meddles too 
much in one’s affairs and upsets the routine of woik General 
Marshall and I had some very agreeable talks He questioned me 
closely on the difference between Impeachment, which is allowed 
by the United States Constitution, and Attaindci, which the 
British Parhament still preserves I had no difficulty in convinc- 
ing him of the necessity of letammg this soveieign proceduie 
We both took advantage of our leisure to clear away some 
accumulation of papers As we approached Gibraltar we looked 
around foi our escort There was no escort Everyone’s attention 
was attracted by an unknown aircraft, which we thought at first 
was taking an interest in us As it came no closer we concluded 
It was a Spamard, but they all seemed quite concerned about 
It till It disappeared On ahghtmg, at about 5 p m , we weie 
met by the Governor It was too late to contmue oui journey 
to Algiers that night, and he conveyed us to the Convent, 
where he resides, the nuns having been removed two centuries 
ago 

There is a story attached to the name Up till 1908 the 
Governor’s residence was always called the Convent In that 
year however King Edward VII’s Private Secretary, Sir Henry 
Ponsonby, wiote to the Governor and told him that the King 
thought It advisable to change the name to ‘‘Government House” 
The reason given was that during the King’s visit to Gibraltar in 
Sir George White’s Governorship a paragraph had appealed in 
the English newspapers to the effect that the King had had 
luncheon at the Convent Ten days afterwards His Majesty 
received a lesolution passed by a Piotcstant association deploiing 
the fact that the King should have thought it nccessaiy not only 
to visit but even to have luncheon at a Roman Catholic institu- 
tion However, when King George VI visited Noith Afiica in 
June 1943 he cxpiessed the wish that the Governor’s icsidcncc 
should be renamed the Convent, so the Convent it still is 

We did not leave Gibraltar for Algiers until the following 
afternoon There was theicforc an opportunity to show CJcncral 
Marshall the Rock, and we all made a few hours’ pilgi image, and 
inspected the new distillery which assures the fortress a perniancnt 
supply of fresh water, and various important guns, some hospitals, 
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and a large number of troops I finally went below to see the 
Govemoi’s special pet, the new Rock gallery, cut deep m the 
rock, with Its battery of eight quick-firmg guns commandmg 
the isthmus and the neutral ground between Britam and Spam 
An immense amount of work had been put mto tins, and it 
certamly seemed, as we walked along it, that whatever perils 
Gibraltar might have to fear attack from the mainland was no 
longer one of them The Governoi’s pride m his achievement 
was shared by his Biitish visitors It was not until we said good- 
bye upon the flymg-boat that General Marshall somewhat hesitat- 
mgly observed, '1 admired your gallery, but we had one like it 
at Corregidor The Japanese fired their artiUery at the rock 
several hundred feet above it, and m two or three days blocked 
It off with an immense bank of nibble ’’ I was grateful to him 
for his warning, but the Governor seemed thunderstruck All the 
smiles vanished from his face 

We flew off in the early afternoon with a dozen Beaufighters 
circlmg far above us, and m the evenmg hght reached the Algiers 
aiifield, where Generals Eisenhower and Bedell Smith, Admiral 
Andrew Cunningham, General Alexander, and other friends 
were waiting for us I motored straight to Admiral Cunning- 
ham’s villa, next door to General Eisenhower, which he placed 
at my disposal 

★ ★ ^ ★ ★ ic 


I have no more pleasant memories of the war than the eight 
days m Algiers and Tunis I telegraphed to Eden to come out and 
jom me so as to make sure we saw eye to eye on the meetmg we 
had ai ranged between Giraud and de Gaulle, and all our other 
business I explained to the Cabmet why his presence was par- 
ticularly required 


Prime Minister to Deputy Pitme Minister and 29 May 43 

Dominions Secretary 

It seems to me important that Eden should come here for a few 
days He is much bcttei fitted than I am to be best man at the Giraud- 
dc Gaulle wedding He ought to be conscious of the atmosphere and 
m touch with the actois in what may easily be a serious diama General 
Georges has just visited me He is in great form and working closely 
with Giraud 

I propose to stay here or hereabouts till about the 6th, as I need 
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some rest in this sunslnne after the hustle of Wasloington Opinion 
here must be allowed to form itself naturally upon the important 
military issues now open With a little patience, we British, being all 
agreed, will probably obtain the desired solutions, as we did at 
Washington 

I was determmed to obtain before leavmg Afiica the decision 
to mvade Italy should Sicily be taken General Brooke and I 
imparted our views to General Alexander, Admiral Andrew 
Cunmngham, and Air Marshal Tedder, and later to General 
Montgomery All these leading figures m the recent battles were 
inclined to action on the greatest scale, and saw in the conquest 
of Italy the natural fruition of our whole series of victoiies from 
Alamein onwards We had however to piocurc the agreement of 
our great Ally General Eisenhower was very reserved He 
listened to all our arguments, and I am suie agreed with their 
purpose But Marshall remained up till almost the last moment 
silent or cryptic 

The circumstances of our meetmg were favourable to the 
British We had three times as many troops, four times as many 
warships, and almost as many aeroplanes available for actual 
operations as the Americans We had smee Alamein, not to 
speak of the earher years, lost in the Mediterranean eight times 
as many men and three times as many ships as our Allies But 
what ensured for these potent facts the fairest and most attentive 
consideration with the American leaders was that notwithstandmg 
our immense preponderance of strength we had continued to 
accept General Eisenhower’s Supreme Command and to pre- 
serve for the whole campaign the character of a United States 
operation The American chiefs do not like to be outdone in 
generosity No people respond more spontaneously to fair phy 
If you treat Americans well they always want to treat you better 
Nevertheless I consider that the argument which convinced the 
Americans was on its merits overwhelming 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

We held our first incctmg at General Eisenhower’s villa in 
Algiers at five o’clock on May 29 General Eiscnhowci , as oiu 
host, presided, and had with him Marshall and Bedell Smith, as 
his two principals I sat opposite to him, with Brooke, Alexander, 
Cunningham, Tedder, Ismay, and some others 
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The first topic was “Hobgoblin” General Eisenhower ex- 
plained that this was the code-name for the island of Pantelleria 
Its capture was proposed for June ii The mihtary advantages 
were obvious from a glance at the map The possession of the 
airfield was judged almost essential for the southern assault on 
Sicily There was no reason to suppose that this attack would 
prejudice surprise in Sicily, since the operation was also a neces- 
sary step m clearmg the Sicilian Narrows Admiral Andrew 
Cunningham stated that his present plan was to support the 
aerial bombardment with 6-inch-gun cruisers, but he was ready 
to brmg m a 14-inch battleship if this appeared desirable I said 
that “the operation would provide a very useful experiment as 
to the extent to which coast defences could be neutrahsed by air 
attack There was a school of thought in the United Kingdom 
which thought that air forces could knock out coast defences 
sufficiently to adimt practically unopposed landings” Brooke 
observed that the difficulty lay m the fact that there was a time- 
lag between the end of the aerial bombardment and the arrival of 
the assaulting troops, which gave the enemy time to recover 
The Admiral said that eight destroyers would go right m with the 
landmg-craft and cover the landings at pomt-blank range I was 
also assured that nineteen Sherman tanks were mcluded in the 
assaultmg forces The Italian strength was thought to be about 
10,000 men, includmg coast defence troops, together with about 
a hundred tanks 

General Eisenhower, at my request, gave a brief description of 
the plan for invadmg Sicily, for which all the resources seemed to 
be coming forward punctually and in adequate numbers We 
then came to the crucial issue General Eisenhower told us he 
had had a long talk with Sir Alan Brooke, who had emphasised 
that the Russian Army was the only land force that could pro- 
duce decisive results (ui 1943) The effoits of our armies should 
therefore be directed towards diverting the Germans from the 
Russian front m order to enable the Russian armies to inflict 
decisive defeat upon them General Eisenhower, speaking of 
1944, said that he himself thought that if we had the command of 
the air an Anglo-American force of, say, fifty divisions would 
probably be able to hold a force of seventy-five divisions on the 
Continent If we were going to knock out Italy we ought to do 
so immediately after Sicily and with all the means at our disposal 
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This would give a good indication of the type of resistance likely 
to be encountered on the mainland of Italy itself If capturing 
Sicily proved to be easy we ought to go directly into Italy This 
would yield far greater prizes than any attack on islands 

I then said on the major question that it was true that there w^s 
no chance of our putting into Europe an Anglo-American army 
m any way comparable in size to that of the Russians, who weie 
now holdmg 218 German divisions on their front By May i, 
1944, however we should have an expeditionary force of twenty- 
nme divisions in the Umted Kmgdom, seven of which would 
have come from North Africa The United Kmgdom must be the 
assembly-pomt of the largest force which we could accumulate 
It was also necessary to have plans ready to cross the Channel in 
force at any time in case the Germans were to crack As General 
Marshall had frequently pomted out, Northern France was the 
only theatie in which the vast British Metiopohtan and United 
States Air Forces in the Umted Kmgdom could be brought into 
full play I emphasised that both the British people and the British 
Army were anxious to fight across the Channel 

General Marshall said that a defimte date for the cross-Channel 
opeiation had been settled by the Combined Chiefs of Staff and 
that five divisions would be used m the assault phase General 
Eisenhower had asked for information as to when he should 
submit his (Meditenanean) plan for knockmg Italy out of the 
war The United States Chiefs of Staff felt that no decision could 
be made until the result of the attack on Sicily and the situation 
in Russia were known The logical appioach would be to set 
up two forces, each with its own staff, in separate places One 
force would tram for an operation against Sardinia and Coisica, 
and the other for an operation on the mamland of Italy When 
the situation was sufficiently clear to enable a choice to be made, 
the necessary air forces, Imdmg-craft, etc , would be made 
over to the force charged with inqdeniCntinG: tlic selected plan 
Eisenhower said at once that if SicJ\ \\ is pohsin-d oft easily he 
would be willing to go straight to Italy General Alexander 
agreed 

The C I G S then made his general statement A haid struggle 
between the Russians and the Germans was imminent, and wc 
should do all m our power to help the foimer and disperse the 
latter The Germans were threatened at many points Wc had 
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already made them disperse their forces by our presence m North 
Africa and the skilful use of cover plans Takmg Sicily would be 
another step m the right direction The Germans were faced with 
operations m Russia, with possible trouble m the Balkans, and 
with dangers m Italy, France, and Norway Their forces were 
already widely stretched, and they could not further reduce them 
cither in Russia or in France The place where they could most 
conveniently do this was Italy If the foot of Italy were found to 
be packed with troops we should try elsewhere If Italy were 
knocked out of the war Germany would have to replace the 
twenty-six Itahan divisions in the Balkans They would also have 
to remfoice the Brenner Pass, along the Riviera, and on the 
Spamsh and Itahan frontiers This dispersal was just what we 
needed for a cross-Channel operation, and we should do every- 
thing in our power to mcrease it The defences on the coast of 
France would present no difEculty unless they were held by 
determmed men and the Germans had mobile reserves with 
which to counter-attack 

Eisenhower then declared that the discussion had seemed to 
simplify his problem If Sicily were to succeed, say withm a 
week, he would at once cross the straits and establish a bridge- 
head The coast defences of Southern Italy would probably be 
easier to crack than those of Sicily 

I expressed a personal view that Sicily would be finished by 
August 15 General Marshall thought we ought to have a good 
idea of this by the end of July I said that if we were masters of 
Sicily by August, and the strain had not been too heavy, we 
should at once go foi the toe of Italy, provided that not too 
many German divisions had been moved there The Balkans 
represented a greater danger to Germany than the loss of Italy, 
as Tuikey might react to our advantage 

Brooke raised the possibihty of a crick-up in Italy during the 
Sicily fightmg In that case we ought to have a scheme of action, 
and he felt that General Eisenhower should give some thought to 
the consideration of aiimstice terms and how far up into Italy 
we should go This was getting on very fast Surveymg the 
forces at our disposal, I said that, apait from the British Army, 
theie were nine United States divisions in North Afiica, mclud- 
ing an airborne division Seven divisions, mcludmg some British 
and United States, would begm to leave around November i 
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There were two and a half well-armed Polish divisions m Persia, 
and they wished to take part in any move directed against Italy 
The New Zealand Parliament had agreed that then division 
should be available by September, and that an armoured brigade 
would be leady by October The Poles and the New Zealanders 
would thus piovide four divisions 

The Chief of the Imperial General Staff thereupon set out our 
whole Mediterranean strength, which would amount to twenty- 
seven British and British-controlled divisions, nme United States 
and four French divisions Allowmg for casualties, the total 
would be equivalent to thirty-six divisions Deducting the seven 
divisions to be sent home for the cioss-Channel operation and 
two to cover British commitments to Turkey, there would thus 
be twenty-seven Allied divisions available in the Mediterranean 
area I added at this pomt that the strength of one of our divisions 
was almost double that of a German division, which was little 
more than a glorified brigade group With such forces m our 
hands it would be bad indeed if nothmg happened between 
August or September and the followmg May 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Although much lay in the balance, I was well satisfied with this 
openmg discussion The desire of all the leaders to go forward 
on the boldest lines was clear, and I felt myself that the reserva- 
tions made on account of the unknowable would be settled by 
events m accordance with my hopes I now prepared what I 
called '‘Background Notes”, settmg forth the whole case for the 
attack on Italy, together with tables of the forces available I 
circulated this document to the principals before we met again 
on Monday, May 3 1 

I set forth in detail the divisions 01 then equivalent m the 
Mediterranean thcatic, showing a total of 9 Americans, 3 \ 
French, and 37 f British or British-controlled From this 7 were 
to be sent home for "Bolero”, of which 3 were British Of the 
lemaining 24] Biitish only had so far been placed uudci 
Gcncial Eisenhower or earmarked for Sicily With Brooke's 
assent I now offered tp transfer to General Eisenhower 8 i addi- 
tional British and British-controlled divisions, making a total 
British contiibution of 20 divisions, compared with 12 J from all 
other sources On this basis I proceeded 
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His Majesty’s Government feel most strongly that this great 
force, which comprises their finest and. most experienced divisions and 
the mini part of their army, should not in any circumstances remain 
idle Such an attitude could not be justified to the British nation or 
to our Russian allies We hold it our duty to engage the enemy as 
continuously and intensely as possible, and to draw off as many hostile 
divisions as possible from the front of our Russian alhes In this way, 
among others, the most favourable conditions will be established for 
the launching of our cross-Channel expedition in 194^. 

3 Compelling or inducing Italy to quit the war is the only objective 
in the Mediterranean worthy of the famous campaign already begun 
and adequate to the Allied forces available and already in the Mediter- 
ranean basin For tins purpose the taking of Sicily is an indispensable 
preliminary, and the invasion of the mainland of Italy and the capture 
of Rome are the evident steps In this way the greatest service can be 
rendered to the Allied cause and the general progress of the war, both 
here and in the Channel theatre 

4 We cannot tell at present what degree of resistance the enemy 
will oppose to our action Germany may make the strongest effort 
to defend Sicily and Italy We are told one division a week could be 
transported to Sicily or the southern part of Italy It is desirable that 
this possibihty should be reviewed in the hght of the latest information, 
and stated in precise terms — t e , the strength, gross and net, of the 
Geiman divisions, the number of guns, tanks, and vehicles accompany- 
ing them, the areas from winch they would most hkely be drawn 
during the next twelve weeks, and whether they will come by rail, 
march, or sea There are no signs at present of any movement of this 
character or on this scale In order to have six divisions in Sicily 
before the operation, the enemy decisions and preparations must 
already have been made and their movement should already now 
be apparent Moreover, if these six divisions are to move to Sicily 
the southern parts of Italy must remam denuded It is asked that 
the most scarclnng re-cxamination of the German movements and 
capacity to move in the direction mentioned should be made by the 
StafK 

5 If the Germans decide to move forces of the order of between 
SIX and twelve divisions into Sicily and Italy we shall certainly have 
achieved part of our task in drawing, directly or indirectly, forces off 
our Russian alhes If they do not do so, but only send one or two 
divisions to stimulate Italian effort, the tasks mentioned in paragraph 3 
should not be beyond our sticngth in the next three or four months 
If, on the other hand, the Germans elect to fight a major battle for 
Sicily or for the Italian toe, or both, our armies will be fully engaged 
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and wc shall bring about that intensity of air fighting winch from our 
growing 1 dative sticngth is so greatly to our advantage If after wc 
have established ourselves in the southern parts of Italy she still con- 
tinues to fight and the Germans send belated reinforcements on a large 
scale we might have to withdraw towards the tip, forcing them to 
attack successive prepared positions at heavy cost, with all the ad- 
vantages of a procured diversion and of the air battle aforesaid There 
would be no reason to regard this as a disaster As long as we arc 
fighting heavily with the Germans or even with the Italians wc shall 
be playmg our part 

I then set out the believed distribution of the Italian Army, 
amountmg to fifty-eight field and fourteen coastal divisions 

6 It will be seen that there are only eleven Italian divisions m the 
mainland of Italy, about four in Sialy, and five along the Riviera, and 
that no fewer than twenty-eight are tied up in Yugoslavia, Albania, 
and Greece To these twenty-eight must be added eight Roumanian 
and eleven German divisions, making a total of forty-seven held in the 
Balkan peninsula by the guerrilla activities of the Serbian Michailovitch, 
the Croatian partisans, the general disorders in Greece, and the unrest 
m these enslaved countries 

7 Should Italy be made to quit the war the following practical 
advantages would be gained by us The Germans would be forced to 
provide troops to occupy the Riviera, to maintain a new front along 
the Po or on the Brenner, and above all to fill the void in the Balkans 
caused by the demobihsation and withdrawal of Italian divisions Up 
to the present the guerrillas, etc , have only been nourished by para- 
chute packets dropped from less than a dozen aeroplanes Nevertheless 
they are accomplishing the piodigious feat of immobilising forty- 
seven enemy divisions The occupation of the southern paits of Italy, 
or even merely of the whole of the toe or heel, would give lis access to 
the Adriatic and the powei to send shiploads of munitions to Adriatic 
ports, and also agents and possibly small Commando bands We 
should not have the troops to engage in any serious operations there, 
and His Majesty’s Government do not contemplate or desire the 
provision of any organised armed force for the Balkan theatre, cither 
this year or m any period with which wc aie now concerned Never- 
theless, the aiding, within the limits proposed, of the patriot bands 
m Yugoslavia and the fomenting of revolt in Greece md Albania are 
measures of high importance, all of which, together with our mam 
operations, will influence the action of Turkey In this way the utmost 
aid in our power will be given to Russia and also to “Bolero” It is 
only if and when these prospects arc decisively closed to us that wc 
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should consider secondary or minor alternatives for Mediteiranean 
action 

8 All attempts to foiecast the German action in the Mediterranean 
are of course highly speculative Importance should however be 
attached to the painful impression certainly sustained by the German 
High Command of the complete destruction of an army of over a 
quarter of a million men In the hght of this event it may be doubtful 
whether they would court the repetition in Sicily of a similar disaster 
though on a smaller scale Our situation has vastly improved first, by 
the inspiring of the Alhcd armies through their recent victories, 
secondly, by the fact that only a few hundred of the enemy escaped 
from Tunisia to Sicily, thiidly, by the psychological effects produced 
on Spain and Portugal, on Metropolitan France, in Italy and in Turkey, 
and mdeed throughout the whole area of the war The German 
position has proportionately deteriorated The series of immense 
battles impending on the Russian front must absorb their mam 
strength If the Germans do not attack, the Russians certainly will, 
and may indeed even forestall their enemy We cannot foretell the 
results of these battles, but there is no reason to suppose that the con- 
ditions are not moie favourable to the Russians than they were at this 
time last yeai It must therefore be considered unlikely [a) that the 
Germans will attempt to fight a major battle in Sicily, or (h) that they 
will send stiong forces into the leg of Italy They would be wiser to 
fight only delaying actions, stimulating the Itahans m these regions 
and retiring to the line of the Po, rcservmg their strength to hold the 
Bjiviera and the Balkans, which [latter] are of value as a supply area 
If the battle goes against them in Russia and if our action upon or in 
Italy IS also successful the Germans may be forced by events to with- 
draw to the Alps and the Danube, as well as to make further with- 
drawals on the Russian front and possibly to evacuate Norway All 
these results may be achieved within the present year by bold and 
vigorous use of the forces at our disposal No other action of the first 
magnitude is open to us this year in Europe 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Wc met agam at Eisenhower’s villa on the afternoon of May 
31 Mr Eden ai rived in time to be present I tried to clmch 
matters, and, aftei refeiiing to the paper I had circulated, said 
that my heart lay in an invasion of Southern Italy, but the for- 
tunes of battle might necessitate a different course At any rate, 
the alternative between Soutliein Italy and Sardinia involved 
the difference between a glorious campaign and a mere con- 
vemence General Marshall was in no way hostile to these ideas, 
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but he did not wish for a clcar-cut decision to be taken at this 
moment He said that it would be better to decide what to do 
aftci we had started the attack on Sicily He felt it would be 
necessary to know somethmg of the German reactions in older to 
determine whethei there would be ical resistance in Southern 
Italy, whether the Germans would withdraw to the Po, and, 
foi example, whether they could oigamse and handle the Italians 
with any finesse, what pieparations had been made in Saidmia, 
Corsica, oi in the Balkans, what readjustments they would make 
on the Russian front All these tlimgs would be factors in decid- 
mg our ^'Post-Husky” plans There were two or thice different 
ways m which Italy might fall, a great deal could happen between 
now and July He, General Eisenhower, and the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff were fully aware of my feelings about invading 
Italy, but their only desire was to select the "Post-Husky” alter- 
native, which would give the best results 

I said that the conclusions of the minutes of the last meeting 
did not lepiescnt my whole feeling I very passionately wanted 
to see Italy out of the way and Rome in our possession, and I 
offered to send the eight additional British divisions from other 
parts of the Middle East if these were needed There was a con- 
siderable discussion about these reinforcements and the shipping 
required to move them I said it would be hard for me to ask the 
British people to cut their rations agam, but I would gladly do so 
rather than throw away a campaign which had possibilities of 
great success I could not endure to see a great army standing 
idle when it might be engaged in strikmg Italy out of the war 
Parliament and the people would become impatient if the Army 
were not active, and I was willing to take almost dcspeiate steps 
in ordci to pi event such a calamity 

Genet al Marshall replied that he was not arguing against the 
paiticuLn commitment made in Washington to aim at the fall of 
Italy He only wished to emphasise that we must exercise great 
disciction in choosing what to do aftei the conquest of Sicily 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

An mcident now occurred which, as it relates to inattcis whicli 
have become the subject of misunderstandings and controversy 
after the war, must be related Mr Eden, at my request, com- 
mented on the Turkish situation, and said that knocking Italy out 
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of the war would go a long way towards bringing the Turks in 
They would become much more friendly ‘'when our troops had 
reached the Balkan area’’ Eden and I were m full agreement on 
the war policy, but I feared that the turn of his phrase might 
mislead our American friends The record states, “The Prime 
Munster mteivened to observe emphatically that he was not 
advocating sendmg an army into the Balkans now oi m the near 
future ” Mr Eden agreed that it would not be necessary to put 
an army into the Balkans, smee the Turks would begin to show 
favouiable reactions as soon as we were able to constitute an 
immediate threat to the Balkans 
Before we separated I asked General Alexander to give his 
view He did so in an extremely impressive speech He said that 
he was optinnstic The fightmg value of our troops and equip- 
ment was excellent, and so were our chances of success, although 
it might take a fortnight of very bitter fightmg Once we jomed 
battle the sloggmg generally lasted from ten days to a foitmght, 
or even three weeks Then the end came quickly The most 
important pomts m Sicily weie the airfields m the south-east 
corner of the island, and the ports Once we had a fiim grip on 
these we could ignore the remamder of the island for the time 
bemg It should be possible to cross the Straits of Messma and 
secure a foothold on the opposite shore, which was the very wind- 
pipe of Sicily He repeated his statement made at the meetmg of 
May 29 that securing a bridgehead on the Italian mamland should 
be considered as a part of the plan It would be impossible for us 
to win a great victory unless we could exploit it by moving 
ahead, preferably up mto Italy All this however would be clari- 
fied as the Sicily operation moved along It was not impossible, 
although It seemed imlikely, that the toe of Italy would be so 
stiongly held as to require a complete re-staging of our opeia- 
tions, and wc should be ready to keep movmg, with no stop at 
all, once the attack on Sicily was started Modern warfare 
allowed us to forge ahead very rapidly, with radio controllmg 
troops at a gicat distance and with air providmg protection and 
support over a wide aiea The gomg might become more diffi- 
cult as we moved up the Italian mainland, but this was no argu- 
ment against going as far as wc could on the momentum of the 
Sicily drive He stated that none of the possibilities he had dis- 
cussed could be accurately foreseen In war the incredible often 
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occurted A few months before it would have been impossible 
for Inm to beheve what had actually happened to Rommel and 
Ins Afiika Koips A few weeks since he would have found it 
difficult to beheve that three hundred thousand Germans would 
collapse in a week The enemy air forces had been swept out of 
the skies so completely that we could have a parade, if we chose, 
of all our North Africa forces on one field m Tumsia without any 
danger from enemy aircraft 

He was at once supported by Admiral Cunningham, who said 
that if all went well in Sicily we should go diiectly across the 
Straits Eisenhower concluded the meeting by expressing appre- 
ciation of the journey which General Marshall and I had made 
to clarify for him what the Combined Chiefs of Staff had done 
He understood it was his responsibility to get information re- 
gardmg the early phases of the mvasion of Sicily and forward 
them to the Combined Chiefs of Staff m time for them to 
decide on the plan which would follow, without a break or a 
stop He would send not only information but also strong recom- 
mendations, based upon the conditions of the moment He hoped 
that his three top commanders (Alexander, Cunmngham, and 
Tedder) would have an opportunity to comment more formally 
on these matters, although he agreed completely with what they 
had said thus far 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

On the two following days we travelled by plane and car to 
some beautiful places rendered historic by the battles of a month 
before General Marshall went on a brief American tout of Ins 
own, and then travelled with General Alexandei and myself, 
meeting all the commandeis and seemg stirring sights of troops. 
The sense of victory was in the air The whole of North Africa 
was cleared of the enemy A quarter of a million prisoners were 
cooped m our cages Everyone was very proud and delighted 
There is no doubt that people like wimimg very much I addressed 
many thousand soldiers at Carthage in the rums of an immense 
amphitheatre Ccrtamly the hour and setting lent themselves to 
oratory I have no idea what I said, but the whole audience 
clapped and cheered as doubtless their predecessors of two 
thousand years ago had done as they watched gladiatorial 
combats 
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Our last meeting, on June 3, was largely concerned with the 
question of bombing the marshalling yards of Rome, and there 
was agreement that they were an important and necessary mihtary 
objective, and that there was no valid leason for refiaming from 
bombing this target, piovided the attacks were made by day and 
due care was taken to prevent damage elsewhere General 
Maishall and I understood that we must seek authority fiom our 
respective Governments authorismg such action 

I now asked General Montgomery, who had jomed us at this 
meeting, to say what he thought about the plan of invadmg 
Sicily, with the execution of which he had been entrusted 
Montgomery said that all his commanders had complete con- 
fidence in the present plan, and that the troops would be filled 
with enthusiasm when they stepped ashore Some administrative 
iisks were mvolved, but they had been gone into very carefully 
and he felt that they were justified He pomted out that although 
he had two airborne divisions he had only enough air transport 
for one In the early stages he would be able to employ only 
about one- third of his airborne strength, the remamder should be 
brought m on D+2 or D+3 With 140 more aircraft he could 
employ another airborne brigade at the very fust However, he 
understood that these were not available and the hmitation was 
accepted His officers were completely happy about the whole 
thmg As regards ‘"Post-Husky”, he felt it important that we 
should decide m what direction we wanted to go, and use our 
military strength to make the battle move that way 

I felt that great advances had been made m our discussions and 
that everybody wanted to go for Italy I therefore, in summing 
up, stated the conclusions m a most moderate form and paid my 
tribute to General Eisenhower I said I should take home the 
feelmg of confidence and comradeship which characterised action 
in this theatre I had never received so strong an impression of 
co-opciation and control as durmg my visit It would be impos- 
sible to embark on an undertaking under better augury I said 
that I should not like to go away without reaffirming my full 
confidence in General Eisenhower, and without expiessmg my 
admiration of the manner m which he had handled Ins many 
great problems 

General Eisenhower rephed that any praise winch might be 
given belonged to the officers lormd the table, and stated that 
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while there might be differences of opinion and discussion in his 
hcadquaiters, these were never based upon national lines General 
Marshall and General Brooke warmly concuiicd, and we all 
paitcd on the best of terms 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Eden and I flew home together by Gibraltar As my presence 
in North Africa had been fully leported, the Germans were 
exceptionally vigilant, and this led to a tragedy which much 
distressed me The regular commeicial aircraft was about to start 
from the Lisbon airfield when a thickset man smoking a cigar 
walked up and was thought to be a passenger on it The Geiman 
agents theiefore signalled that I was on board Although these 
passenger planes had plied unmolested for many months between 
Portugal and England, a German wai plane was instantly ordered 
out, and the defenceless aircraft was luthlessly shot down Thirteen 
passengers perished, and among them the well-known British 
actor Leslie Howaid, whose grace and gifts aie still preset ved for 
us by the records of the many delightful films in which he took 
part The biutality of the Germans was only matched by the 
stupidity of their agents It is difficult to understand how anyone 
could imagine that with all the resources of Great Britain at my 
disposal I should have booked a passage in an unarmed and un- 
escorted plane from Lisbon and flown home in broad daylight 
We of course made a wide loop out by night from Gibraltar 
into the ocean, and arrived home without mcident It was a 
pamful shock to me to learn what had happened to others in the 
inscrutable workmgs of Fate 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Heie then we end this volume, which desciibcs the tuining- 
point of the Second World War The entry of the United States 
into the struggle after the Japanese assault on Pcail Haibour had 
made it certain that the cause of Fieedom would not be cast 
away But between survival and victory thcie arc miny stages 
Ovei two ycais of intense and bloody fighting lay bcfoie us all 
Henccforwaid however the danger was not Dcsti action, but 
Stalemate The Amcucans’ armies had to mature and then vast 
construction of shipping to become effective before the full powet 
of the Great Republic could be hurled into the struggle But 
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further successes lay right before us, and the Fall, or rather 
Liberation, of Italy was near Hitler had still to pay the full 
penalty of his fatal error in trymg to conquer Russia by invasion 
He had still to squander the immense remaining strength of 
Germany in many theatres not vital to the main result Soon the 
German nation was to be alone in Europe, surrounded by an 
mfuriated world in arms The leaders of Japan were already 
conscious that their onslaught had passed its zenith Together 
soon Great Britain and the United States would have the mastery 
of the oceans and the air The hinge had turned 
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APPENDIX A 

LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


A A guns 

Anti-aircraft guns, or ack-ack guns 

ABDA 

American, British, Dutch, and Australasian Command 

ADGB 

Air Defence of Great Britain 

AFVs 

Armoured fightmg vehicles 

AGRM 

Adjutant-General Royal Marines 

ARP 

Air Raid Precautions 

A T rifles 

Anti-tank rifles 

ATS 

(Women’s) Auxiliary Territorial Service 

CAS 

Chief of the Air StajEF 

cco 

Chief of Combined Operations 

CIGS 

Chief of the Imperial General Staff 

C -in-C 

Commander-in-Chief 

Controller 

Third Sea Lord and Chief of Material 

COS 

Chiefs of Staff 

DNC 

Director of Naval Construction 

FO 

Foreign Office 

GHQ 

General Headquaiters 

GOC 

General Officer Commandmg 

HF 

Home Forces 

HMG 

His Majesty’s Government 

MAP 

Ministry of Aircraft Production 

MEW 

Mimstry of Economic Warfare 

MOI 

Ministry of Information 

M OF L 

Ministry of Labour 

M OF S 

Ministry of Supply 

PM 

Prime Minister 

UP 

Unrotated piojectiles — t e , code-name for rockets 

VC AS 

Vice-Chief of the Air Staff 

VCIGS 

Vice-Chicf of the Imperial General Staff 

VCNS 

Vicc-Chief of the Naval Staff 

W.AAF 

Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 

WRNS 

Women’s Royal Naval Service ('‘Wrens”) 
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APPENDIX B 

LIST OF CODE-NAMES 

Acrobat Advance from Cyrcnaica mto Tripoli tama 
Admiral Q President Roosevelt 
Anakim Recapture of Burma 
Aspidistra Secret wireless station in United Kingdom 
Attila German code- word for occupation of free zone of France 
Backbone Plan for operation against Spanish Moiocco 
Bolero Administrative preparations for mam invasion of Fiance 
(afterwards the foundation of Overlord) 

Bonus Operation against Madagascai (later called Ironclad) 

Brimstone Capture of Sardinia 

Cannibal Capture of Akyab 

Colonel Warden The Prime Minister 

Corkscrew Capture of Pantelleria 

Crusader Operations m the Western Desert 

Firebrand Capture of Corsica 

Gee a Radar aid to bomber navigation 

Gymnast Plan for operations in French North Africa (later called 
Torch) 

Habbakuk Floating seadrome made of ice 

Hercules Enemy code-name for operations against Malta 

Hobgoblin Island of Pantelleria 

Husky Capture of Sicily 

Imperator Plan for raid on French coast, 1942 

Ironclad Opciations against Madagascar 

Jubilee Raid on Dieppe, 1942 

Jupiter Operations m Nortlicm Norway 

King-pin General Giraud 

LiriBELT Operations against Portuguese Atlantic ishnds 
Lightioot Operations by the Eighth Army in the Western Desert in 
October 1942 Alamem 

Magnet Tianspoitation of American tioops to Northern IteUnd 
Overlord The liberation of France in 1944 
Pedestal Convoy to Milta, August 1942 
Pugilist Offensive in Western Desert against Marcth Line 
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Retribution Naval operations against German evacuation of Turns 
Round-up Plan for the liberation of France in 1943 (afterwards called 
Overlord) 

Sledgehammer Plan for attack on Brest or Cherbourg m 1942 
Supercharge Operations by the Eighth Armv in the Western Deseit 
m Novembei 1942 

Symbol Casablanca Conference, January 1943 

Torch Alhed invasion of French North Africa 

Trident Washington Conference, May 1943 

Tube Alloys Atom bomb research 

Upkeep Special aircraft weapon 

Velvet Alhed air assistance to Russian southern flank 

Vigorous Eastern Mediterranean convoy, 1942 

Vulcan Alhed opeiations for capture of Tumsia 

Watchtower American operations in Solomon Islands 

Window The use of tmfoil strips to confuse German Radar 
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APPENDIX C 

PRIME MINISTER’S PERSONAL MINUTES 
AND TELEGRAMS 

JANUARY 1942-MAY 1943 

JANUARY 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, for C O S Committee 18 Jan 42 

Please report what is being done to emulate the exploits of the 
Italians in Alexandria harbour and similar methods of this kind At 
the beginning of the war Colonel Jcfferis had a number of bright ideas 
on this subject, which received very little encouragement Is there any 
reason why we should be incapable of the same kind of scientific 
aggressive action that the Italians have shown^ One would have 
thought we should have been in the lead 

Please state the exact position 

Ptime Minister to Secretary of State for Air 18 Jan 42 

I hear you are in default of forty-five aircraft for December for 
Russia, and that this will not be rectified until January 25, and that the 
January quota will not be cleaied until February 

It seems a very great pity to fall short in Russian deliveries by these 
comparatively small quantities, which cannot affect your main problem 
here 

1 must emphasise that exact and punctual deliveries to Russia are of 
the utmost importance, as tins is all we can do to help them 

22 Jan 42 

Note for Am Ministry and War Office 
DEFENCE OF AERODROMES 

It IS important that the arrangements should be simple and easy to 
understand The first object is the local defence of the aerodrome, 
which requires unity of command both in the picparation and the 
cvtnt 

2 This immediate local defence falls to the RAF, because they 
have the bulk of the people on the spot It is also most important to 
release as many as possible of the Young Soldiers Battalions and other 
military personnel for the mobile field army from this static defence 

3 In order to take over all existing aerodromes, the RAF will 
require an additional 13,000 men over and above the 66,000 RAF 
ground personnel already serving This additional 13,000 will not 
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however constitute an additional buiden on the country’s man-pov-er 
since they will be deducted from the ceiling allotted to the Army foi 
aeiodiomc defuict 

4 Notliing m the above conflicts with the general responsibility of 
the Wai Office for attacking any invidei oi intruder wherever found, 
and especially acting promptly in the defence and relief of aiifields 
The Commandci-m-Chief Home Forces will make all arrangements 
necessary for this purpose, and he will conceit the operations of 
Home Foices so far as may be necessary with the an field defence 
pci sound He will assist the Air Force stations by advismg on their 
plans of local defence, and will possess independent right of mspection, 
[with liberty] to report to the War Office for transmission to the Air 
Mmistiy upon the standards of efficiency obtained 

Prime Muit^tu to General Ismay.for COS Committee 23 Jan 42 

This [report about deficiencies m supplies to Russia] is very serious 
If the figures are tiue they amount to a breach of faith Pray let me 
have the explan ition and the correct figuies, together also with the 
amounts which have been sent Any short-fall on the part of the 
Service departments will be m diiect disobedience of the Cabinet 
insti uction 

Pi me Minister to C I G S and Director of Military 23 Jan 42 

Intelligence 

I undei stood some time ago that the Turks had moved the bulk of 
their foices from Thrace to the Asiatic shoie, and this was certainly the 
advice given them by Sir John Dill I spoke to the Piesident of the 
United States m this sense But now it seems that cither I was mis- 
mfoimed or there has been a change m dispositions 

Let me know how the matter stands, as 1 must put myself right with 
the President 

Pitme Minister to Secretary oj State for Air 23 Jan 42 

The vanguud of the American troops, numbering over 4,000 men, 
arrives at Belfast on Sunday evening or Monday morning I am 
inviting the American Ambassador to meet them there, together with 
the Governor-General and the Prime Minister of Noithern Ireland 
I should iKo like one of the Service Mimstcis to meet these troops on 
their ainval, and I should be obliged if you would undertake tins 
journey Pcrhips you will get in touch with the Home Secictaiy in 
Older to concert niangements 

Pnme MinisUr to C A S 24 [an 42 

This [aircraft wastage] is a frightful total, m a week wlnle so little 
has been going on I must request you to make me proposals for 
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effecting a substantial reduction I hope you will be able to reassure 
me that this is possible 

Meanwhile please let me have the figures for operational losses at 
the hands of the enemy, and the rest separately 

Prime Minister to M AP 24 Jan 42 

Play let me have the reasons for this extiemely bad week, which is 
not a holiday week All your figmes for January are most disappoint- 
ing, and far below target 

Prime Ministei to C A S 23 Jan 42 

1 am of opinion that another four squadrons of Huriicanes will have 
to be found for the second tup of the Indomui hie to the Malay pcnmsula 
These must come fiom the Middle East, and must be replaced as soon 
as possible by fighter airciaft flown to Malta 

2 The repoit [from Air-Marshal Teddei] shows that there is diffi- 
culty in fuelling and servicing in the East the aircraft alieady on the 
spot The 1 eport I icccived yesterdav about the Takoradi route shows 
a substantial congestion oi Huiiicines and Blenheims at Takoradi 
rhere IS at picscnt no immediate hurry, because Lidomitahk has not yet 
flown off her first paity, but a decision will have to be taken tins week 
by the Defence Committee, and a time-table should be worked out 

Prune Munster to Pint Loid 27 Jan 42 

Is it really neccssaiy to describe the Tupitz as the Admiral von Tirpitz 
ui every signal^ 

Tins must cause a considerable waste of time for signalmen, cipher 
staff, and typists Surely Tirpitz is good enough for the be ist 

Prune Munster to General Lmay,foi Chief of Staff 30 Jan 42 

Committee 

Consider whether the West African Brigade, now brought back to 
Its home station from East Afiica, should not be got ready to rcmfoice 
General Wavclfs command in the Far East 
Let me have the quickest possible time-table, observing it is half- 
way already 

Prune Munster to General hniay 30 Jan 42 

Let me have a tabic showing locition of every Indian division, 
including divisions m trainmg, togethci with approximite strength in 
men and guns 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for JVai and 30 Jan 42 

Munster oj Information 

I am conccincd about the fullness of the information given in the 
newspapers of the Singapore position For instance, why is it necessary 
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to State that a mile has been evacuated for defensive purposes on the 
north side of the island^ Considering that the siege is now entering on 
Its vital phase, we cannot afford to have oui point of view about it so 
candidly disclosed Sir John Wardlaw-Milne’s statement in the House 
of Commons should be examined by the Staffs I asked General Wavell 
some time ago to have a stricter censorship on Singapore "What has 
been done about tlns^ They seem to give everything away about them- 
selves in the blandest manner After all, they are defending a fortress 
and not conducting a Buchmanite revival 

Pfime Minister to C A S 31 Jan 42 

Please observe that, out of i, 5:^0 serviceable aircraft, Fighter Com- 
mand has managed to smash up 126, or one aircraft in twelve, during a 
week in which there has been hardly any fighting Let me know how 
many sorties there have been against the enemy Let me have also a 
detailed analysis of the acadents during the week in question m Fighter 
Command, showing at least a dozen classes of cause 
Fancy all this wanton waste happcmiig at a time when we have got so 
few in the kitty and ought to be fattening up for the spring fighting 

FEBRUARY 

Pnrne Mumtet to C I G S 22 Feb 42 

Now that Mr Lyttelton, the Mimster of State, is leaving Cairo, I 
contemplate somewhat different arrangements, namely 

(a) General Auchmleck to be Supreme Commander over the 
three Services m his command. Navy, Army, and Air 

(b) A resident Cabinet Minister m Cairo, who would do all the 
work which Mr Lyttelton reheved him of, and m addition 
play a larger part m securing the proper handhng of the rear- 
ward services 

2 It seems essential to find out why our forward servicing is so 
inferior to that of the enemy, and why such a small proportion of our 
tanks can be maintained in action 

3 Let me know your personal views in the next days 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for Air and CAS 26 Feb 42 

It IS thought in many quartcis that the air news and propaganda 
defeats itself by the excessive recoiding of ordinary routine fighting 
Many people turn off the wiieless when the air news is reached There 
IS perhaps an evitable sameness about it, and one cannot see the wood 
for the trees It is a pity, because fine exploits and exceptional occur- 
rences do not always receive the distinction and attention winch they 
deserve 
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2 You would be well advised to adopt a much more highly sclec« 
tivc process not only m the communiques and on the bioadcist, but in 
the leports made to tlic Cabinet It has never been thought necessary 
to give an exact hst of ordinary trench raids or skirmishes on the fronts 
of laigc armies Fighting of a normal charactei in the diffeient thcities 
should surely be summarised once a week — e g , Malta has h id a hard 
week (or a busy week) in the an, so many soities have been made, and 
so many enemy shot down, etc , instead of a daily laboiious catalogue 
If this weie done any event like twenty or thiity enemy airciaft being 
bowled over would make the right impiession on the public As it is, 
the All Ministry’s fine tale runs the risk of becoming a boie instead of 
an inspiration Monotonous repetition should at all costs be avoided 

Prime Minister to Seaeteny of State foi Air 28 Feb 42 

I have had prepared for me the following table showing the numbcis 
of aircraft wrecked or damaged by enemy action and 111 flying accidents 
in 1941 



Enemy 

Action 

Opa ational 
Machines 

riyui^ 

iuhients 

Opel ational 1 _ 

Alrchmc<! ^ T.ramcr<( 

Wrecked beyond repair 
Repaiiable — 

1,900 

3,500 

1,100 

Only at contractor’s works 

By working party from con- 

300 

3,900 

1,500 

tractor’s woiks 

— 

3,300 

1,300 

By ground staff of unit 

— 

1,800 

! 1,900 


It IS true that nearly all the damaged aeroplanes are lepaiicd and 
ultimately come back to seivice, but this aU means many man-houis of 
skilled labour Even without exact figures there seems to be little 
doubt that by fai the gi eater part of the effoits of M A P aie squin- 
deted in making 01 repairing machines which arc destroyed or 
damaged, not by enemy action, but in flying accidents 

Pray let me know wliat steps you propose to take to icinedy this 
very unsatisfactory position 


MARCH 

Prime Minister to General Ismay,Jor C O 5 Committee 2 Mar 42 

I am increasingly impressed with the disadvantages of the present 
system of having Naval, Aimy, and Air Force officers equally repre- 
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sented at ill points and on all combined subjects, whether in com- 
mittees or m commands This has resulted m a paralysis of the oifensive 
spirit, due to the fact that the ofEcers of the three Services together 
nearly always, except m the higher ranks, present the sum of their 
fears and difficulties 

2 It seems to me that we should move m the direction of appoint- 
ing Supreme Commanders m particular areas and for special tasks The 
Task Commander should be the new feature, who might sometimes 
be an admiial, a general, or an airman This would also be true of the 
staff work andjomt plamung When any plan is to be studied an officer 
of one or other of the three Services should be told to make a plan and 
the others to help him Which Service is selected depends upon 
[a) the nature of the operation and which Service is predommant, and 
[h) the personahty concerned 

3 I shall be obhged if you will give these matters your careful con- 
sideration 

Prune Minuter to Dominions Secretary 4 Mar 43 

(Lord Privy Seal to see ) 

I do not see much use m pumpmg all this pessimism [appreciation 
of situation in the Far East] throughout the Empire It is the fashion 
here, but it will do great harm wherever else it goes Has it gone^ 
Altogether there is too much talk A very different picture and mood 
may be with us m a couple of months 

Prune Minister to Colonel Jacob 5 Mar 43 

Surely there must be many air groundsmen m the Far East whose 
squadrons have been destroyed^ Have these been taken into account 
in the new lay-out^ The Aiv Force are taking up almost the convoy 
space of a fighting division for their ground personnel 

Prune Minuter to C I G S 5 Mar 42 

What IS the meaning of the expression “Failed to silence maclnne- 
gun posts’’^ It seems an odd description of an action Evidently what 
happened was only a skirmish Surely the way to silence machine-gun 
posts is to bring up some guns and shell them 

Prime Munster to Lord Privy Seal 8 Mar 43 

I held last year a number of “Tank Parliaments”, at which all the 
Divisional Commanders were present They seemed a very fine lot 
But of course the experiences we have gained at the front should make 
continual changes 

I am not at aU sure that speed is the supreme reqmrement of tanks, 
cettainly not of all tanks Armour and gun-power decide the mattei 
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whenevei tank meets tank Anti-tank weapons are advanemg fast in 
powei, and thin-skmncd animals will run ever-increasing risks 

Prime Munster to Lotd Cheimell lo Mar 42 

I agicc with the general outline of your minute [about furthei 
restriction of civil consumption] In paiticulai I am opposed to the 
heavy taxation of enter tainments It would be well woith while 
lationing bread modciately in order to bring m the more nouiislnng 
Lend-Lease foods It would be bcttei to lation than to let the stocks 
lun down Bread is scandalously wasted now and often fed to pigs and 
clnckens The great tiling is to keep the price down, so that the poorest 
can buy their full ration 

I deprecate the pohey of ‘'misery first”, which is too often mculcated 
by people who are glad to see war-weanness spread as a pi elude to 
surrender 

The value of all the various self-strafing proposals should be esti- 
mated m tonnage of imports If there is a hca\7y economy to be 
achieved on any article, let us effect it, but it would be unwise to 
embark upon a lot of fussy restrictions in order to give, or try to give, 
satisfaction to the Fleet Street joumahsts, who are exempted from 
mihtary service, have no burden of responsibihty to bear, and hve m 
die restaurants of the Strand 

You should draft something for me couched in more decorous form 

Prime Minister to Chief of the Air Staff 13 Mar 42 

What is the position about dive-bombers for the Army^ Surely it is 
more than a year ago that they were ordered by Lord Beaverbrook 
Let me have the dates, also dates of the discussions on the Defence 
Committee Where are they now^ How many have been delivered^ 
What IS the forecast of deliveries for the next three months^ What is 
thought of them fiom an air point of vicw^ 

Prime Minister to Pint Sea Loid 13 Mar 42 

I noticed that when Ttrpitz was attacked unsuccessfully by our 
torpedo aircraft she turned away belnnd a smoke-screen Why was 
this manauvre not open to Admiral Plullips^ Had he the means of 
making smokc^ Could not his destroyers have put up a smoke-screen^ 
or were they afraid of spoiling the shooting of lais A A guns^ 

Prune Mimstei to Surctaiy of State foi War, Lord 13 Mar 42 

Liatbcis, and Laid Chermdl 

Pray meet together is early as convenient and discuss the points 
raised in tins file ^ Is it really true that the War Office have been guilty 
of sending two Australian divisions to Australia without any question 

* About disnnntliiig lorries 111 ordci to save shipping space 
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of combat landings, yet with all their vehicles unbroken down^ How 
much shipping will be wasted on this^ Pray advise me what directions 
should be given for our general pohev in the future 

Prime Minister to Ministei of Information 22 Mar 42 

It should surely be possible to point out to the newspaper proprietors 
or to the editors that before articles are prmted advocating specific 
operations or drawing attention to the dangers attaching to particular 
places the Military Adviser to the Mimstry of Information should be 
consulted General Lawson is fully capable of giving guidance For 
instance, suppose it were desirable for us to occupy Bear Island or 
Spitzbergen, articles advocating this would make the operation far 
more dangerous to our troops Or, alternatively, articles pointing out 
that Thursday Island or Chnstmas Island was a very important strategic 
point and that strenuous efforts should be made to retain it, or that great 
alarm prevailed m the local population, or that special measures had 
been taken to enforce a black-out, would tend to concentrate the 
enemy’s attention upon tliese places and mcrease the danger It is not 
intended that the rule should be hard and fast, so as to paralyse specula- 
tion, but reasonable consultation beforehand is most desirable No 
other country tells the enemy all they are hkely to do beforehand, or 
where they feel most vulnerable 

A much larger case is that of tlie invasion of the Contment An 
agitation m the British Press to invade the Continent, mamtained 
throughout the spring, would certainly lead to the loss of many British 
hves through the improved preparations and fortifications made 
against it, should such an operation ever be undertaken I reahsc tins is 
hard upon the Press It is also hard upon the men who would be killed, 
and their dependants, should action be taken Surely points like this 
can, with your authonty and influence, be put to the proprietors and 
editors 

When operations are intended or m progress surmise is just as bad 
as leakage The enemy does not know that it is not leakage Promising 
operations may actually have to be abandoned because of Press discus- 
sion about them I regard all this as most serious if we are to embark 
upon a period of offensive operations I get httle comfort from the 
theory mat so much is written that the significance cancels itself out 
The enemy is very intelligent, and these ncwspapeis reach him in a 
few days via Lisbon All is carefully sifted and collated with other 
knowledge 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 29 Mar 42 

You should write to Lord Hankey as follows 

‘‘In view of the statements winch you made in the House of Lords 
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about late sittings on defence matters, the Prime Minister had the 
question c^vamincd 

“In the last six months the total is nineteen, or about thicc a month 
At least 50 per cent of these meetings ended before midnight ” 

Prime Minuter to C I G S and Command er-m-ChieJ 30 Mar 42 

Home Forces 

If we are to beheve the latest estimates of the Combined Intelligence 
Centre [about the number of tank landing-craft in the possession of 
the Germans], all the stones about eight hundred specially constructed 
vessels and the deductions founded upon them as to the scale of in- 
vasion are obsolete I was always sceptical about these eight hundred 
vessels, and have repeatedly questioned the tiustwortlnness of the 
rumours 

I hope all our calculations are kept up to date 

APRIL 


Prime Minister to First Lord 2 Apr A 2 

New Construction Progi amine Let me have the details of the 2,250- 
ton destroyers which you propose to build I do not understand how 
they will be a screen against torpedo-carrying aircraft comparable to 
that which could be afforded by fighter aircraft working from earners 
Docs all this arise out of the Prina of Wales-Repulse disastci^ How far 
away from the battle fleet to be protected are the screening destroyers 
to lie^ Let me have the argument set forth 

2 I am natuially prejudiced against destroyers which take twenty- 
one months to build, at a time when the multiplication of U-boats 
icquircs above all dungs numbers and speed of construction On 
gcncial grounds, an unarmoured vessel of 2,250 tons — 1 1 , piactically a 
bcout class cruiser — is a divergence from sound pnnciplcs of naval 
construction You make a ship which is neither a cruiser nor a des- 
troyer, which is hunted by U-boats rather than being their hunter, and 
which exposes, I imagine, 380 ofEcers and men, without the slightest 
armour piotection, to destruction at the hands of any light ciuiser 

3 If these two flotill is of very large destroyers were converted into 
more destroyers of the class capable of being completed in a year, how 
many of them could we get^ 

4 It IS a great mistake to blur types The Navy successfully resisted 
the temptation to multiply the old Swift 

5 The fact that you have to construct these immensely powerful 
and costly (to the war effort) destroyers to protect the battle fleet is 
another point telling against the whole conception of the battleship 
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Prime Mumter to Minister of Pwdiiction, Munster 3 Apr 42 

of Supply, and General Ismay,for COS Committee 

Churchill Taiils Our policy must be reviewed There are 1,18:) 
tanks delivered, of which about 900 are in the hands of troops In the 
ne\t SIX months we can either make 1,000 new ones, with all the 
improvements up to date, and all mountmg the 6-pounder gun, or 
make 500 new ones and rework 500 of the 1,185 The pros and cons 
of this have to be very carefully weighed 

3 In an^ competitive peace-time business no one would worry 
about the 1,185, but would pass rapidly on to new improved produc- 
tion If we do tins, we get the 1,000 new, plus the 1,185 All the new 
have the 6-pounder, all the 1,185 have the 2-pounder Total, 3,185 
If we rewoik the 1,18;) to the detriment of new production, we get 500 
new, 500 lewoiked, and 685 of the original unimproved Total, 1,685 

3 By this second method we lose 500 tanks, and we have to thiow 
away 500 2-poundei turrets for winch no use is at present proposed 
This seems a dead loss Decision turns upon the quahty of the 1,185 
What exactly is their imimproved valued They cannot be called use- 
less There is only one under repair for every two in service with 
troops This is about the same proportion as tlie Matildas, and com- 
pares as 2 to I versus 3 to i with the vanous cruiser types Is it not 
better to have the 1,000 new 6-poundei Churchills and make the best 
we can of the 1,185^ I am going to inquire myself into the possible 
uses of the 1,185 Two or three hundred of the worst could very hkely 
be used for defence of aerodromes The rest could be reworked 
gradually tvithour prejudice to new production 

4 Meanwhile care might be taken in handhng the rest of the 1,185 
Some could be used for traming The Canadian Anti-tank Bngade 
speak well of them, and say that in the hands of ti actor-practised drivers 
breakdowns are greatly reduced Can we not, by bonuses, etc , and 
greater prajrtice, induce similar proficiency m the British drivers^ The 
Conimandmg Officeis must be asked about this Another question to 
put to them is whether the breakdowns in Churchills choke the field 
repair shops unduly If tins is so, some of them might be laid up 
temporarily as new 6-poundcr ChuichiUs arrive The full equipment 
of the armoured units nught be delayed accordingly, havmg legard to 
the receding of immediate invasion danger Arrangements can be made 
to make sure th it none of the 1,185 are employed outside this countiy 

5 Reflecting on the whole matter, the aigument for leaving the 
1,185 ummpioved and mabng the best of them and their 3-poundcr 
guns, and going ahead full speed on the new type, seems overwhelm- 
ing Pray let this be considered by the Ministry of Supply and the 
General Staffbefore the conference on Monday at Eastbourne 
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Pjime Minister to C A S 4 Apr 42 

Have you seen the figures which Sii Arthur Street has sent me about 
the relative aiiciaft production, actual and prospective, of the two sides 
in tins war^ If these aie true — and he vouches foi them, on the 
authoiity of the Air Staff— it looks as if the surplus of pilots will soon 
be rcvciscd The figures certainly justify you in forming new squad- 
rons, not only to icplace those sent abroad, but additional 

2 The extreme importance of piessmg the enemy in the next six 
months and foicing him to use up Ins dwindhng air-powcr is obvious 
Could you let me have some figures to show the cstiin ited wastage on 
both sides^ The Axis must be moic fully deployed and engaged than 
the Allies because so great a part of the British and American Air 
Forces cannot be apphed to the fighting front, whereas Germany is 
fighting in Russia, before Malta, and in Libya, and Japan [is fighting] 
on all fronts simultaneously Oui interest is to engage wherever and 
whenever possible Our problem will be to apply the bioadcst 
supeificics of attack Heie again transportation rears ^t^ uglv head 

3 Let me know what you feel about [the safety ofj the great 
numbers of pilots massed togethei in the Bouinemouth hotel All 
these men will be wanted quite soon if American pioduction opens out 
as piomised 

Piwie Munster to Seaetary oj State foi Wai 4 Apr 42 

If you aic to get any effective reduction [in vehicles] you must aim 
at a cut of, say, 3 3 pei cent , and then see how neai ) ou can get to it 
You will hive to fight every inch of the way I shall be glad to see an 
intciim report m a v eck’s time 

2 It would be wise to issue a definite oidei tliat no transport is to 
be packed on board slup unbroken down, without special authorisation 
from COS Committee, such audioiisation to be given only when it 
is needed for expected combat-landings A great w'^stc of shipping h is 
been incuircd m carting all the Ionics of the Austialians iioni the 
Middle East to Austraha with then wheels on 

Prime Mnitster to General Isniay, for COS 7 Apr 42 

Committee 

The requirements of the General Staff for the Army appear to be 
out of all proportion to existing 01 piospectivc resoiuees, ind if satis- 
fied would be destiuctive of the piinciple of an independent Royal 
Air Foice In this respect it would appeal that the Air Mimstiy’s view 
lequires caieful considciatioii and comment by the General Staff with 
a view to accepting fair points and minimising diffeiences 

2 There would be enormous dangeis in tctheiing an immense pro- 
portion of our Air Force to Army units, most of winch will be waitmg 
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about for months, and perhaps years, without becommg engaged with 
the enemy 

3 The General Staff request for 2,484 specially designed transport 
aircraft seems to be beyond all immediate possibilities I am however 
most anxious to increase the aiibome forces to the utmost hmit as soon 
as possible A scheme should be prepared for converting all bombers 
as they fall obsolete to troop-carrying purposes, either parachute or 
ordinary It should not make great demands upon production to fit 
new compartments to existing machines, but a speaal Conversion 
Branch should be set up and a good plan made 

4 I am sceptical of the Mimstry of Aircraft Production asseition 
that It would be “at least four years before a new machine could be 
made available in quantity for transport purposes” Considering how 
very low and simple is the standard of performance required, all the 
elements of this problem must be known A variety of patterns might 
be adopted to work m discarded engines and other material It is only 
necessary to make filing buses, and umfoimity is not essential as long 
as safety is secured As a long-term project the United States might be 
willing to make and share a class of specially designed transport arreraft 
What are they domg about it now^ 

5 Meanwhile I hope proposals may be made here for increasing the 
airborne transportation programme It is not necessary to have these 
w^orked out as if we were making a lady’s dressing-case The existing 
proposals of the Air Ministry arc exactly fitted to the tactical units they 
are to carry The additions which we must make should consist, m the 
first instance at any rate, of anything that can be improvised to carry 
men or stores Let me see the establishments proposed for an airborne 
division I trust simplicity and avoidance of fancy frillmgs will be 
sedulously sought for A note on what the Germans do would be 
\ery helpful 

Prime Minister to Lord President it Apr 42 

There is general agreement about the proposals in your paper about 
coal, except for the transfer of 7,000 trained soldiers from the Field 
Army to the pits These 7,000 men, if they produce the same as the 
average mine-workers, might hew two million tons of coal in a year 
The effect of such a dislocation in the Army at this critical time is so 
serious that I hope all other alternatives to find these two million tons 
will be exhausted There arc mzny altern idves, it seems to me, at first 
sight, which arc less injurious to our general war effort 

(a) Drawing from the coal reserve of twelve million tons 

(b) Economics might be effected by a system of allocating coal 
to ^ anous users, such as obtains in other raw mateiials 
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(c) Furthci economies m the war pioduction depirtmcnts 

(d) Reduction m industrial users other than munitions 

(e) A possible reduction m the export programme 

(f) Monetary rewards to mincis for suricnder of a portion of 
their customary coal allowance 

(g) Directing a large number of untrained youths of eighteen to 
nineteen years mto the pits 

(h) Persuading or allowing a proportion of ageing men to woik 
for another year 

(i) Possible expansion m outcrop working 

(j) Gettmg mniers to woik an extra fifteen mmutes a \\ccL 

With all these possibihtics m view, each of winch might mean 

nearly a million tons a year, there should be no difficulty in finding the 
two million tons, thus avoiding the mjury to the Army 

2 Furthei help will be given by all your long-term projects, includ- 
ing the financial point about iclatmg excess profits tax to tons mined 

3 Meanwhile the War Office are to specify how man) miners they 
have in the Metropohtan Field Force, what piopoition aic fact- 
workers, and how many of them are with the fighting foimations — 
that is to say, excluding transport, RASC, RAOC,^ and other 
ancillary services The War Office will of course find the 5,000 men 
out of the 12,000 asked for, which are to be given from A D G B 
and other Field Force branches 

4 I hope all these possibihties will enable us to round the corner 
without taking the very grave step at this junctutc winch would 
derange the sohdity of the Army 

Pnme Minister to First Sea Lord 12 Api 42 

Can you give me details of the method of supplying Malta by 
submarme^ I understand that removal of certain battciics guatly 
increases the carrymg capacity of the submarine, and I would like to 
inform the United States authorities of these details for use in supply- 
ing Coriegidor 

Pnme Minister to First Sea Lord 14 Apr 42 

Give me the latest dates for completion of repairs to Nelson and refit 
of Rodney Has woik been proceeding night and d ly on these tw o ships 
and the two Ansons, as ordered by the War Cabinet four months ago^ 

2 You surely do not propose to send King George V for refit in the 
present stringency^ 

3 What arc the defects in Malaya to winch Adnural Somerville 
takes exception^ What is her speed, and in what respect is her radius 
less tlian ValianP Are her guns cocked up^ 

* Royal Army Service Corps and Royal Army Ordnance Corps 
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4 Admiral Cunningham told me that the Valiant crew were m 
perfect order, and he could not understand why they should require a 
lengthy period of working up He seemed very much surpiised when 
I told him you did not think they would be ready till the end of June 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary, and to General 19 Apr 42 

Ismay foi COS Committee 

A large number of German and Italian prisoners of war are at 
present in Egypt, and substantial numbers in India Those in Egypt 
aic a burden on the Aimy and a danger to internal security In par- 
ticular there aie 8,000 Geimans, and large numbers of troops are 
required to guard them 

2 Mr Hopkms suggested that the United States might gladly take 
these prisoners if asked A start should certamly be made on the 8,000 
Germans Theie are many American ships retummg empty from the 
Red Sea ports which might well carry them No special escort would 
be necessaiy 

3 Pray let this matter be examined and proposals made for action 
General Auclnnleck should be consulted 

Prime Ministei to General Ismay 25 Apr 42 

Let me know exactly what improvements have been made in the 
garrison, Air Foice, and defences of Ceylon since the Japanese attack at 
the begmnmg of April What reinforcements have already reached 
Colombo, what aie on the way, and what will be there by (a) the end 
of May, (b) the end of June^ Let me have a special report on the air 
and othei forces to be used in holding Madagascar, if captured Mada- 
gascar should have precedence over Kilmdmi, though not over 
Colombo But C O S Committee should check tins opinion 

Piime Minister to Gtneial Ismay 26 Apr 42 

I am astounded to see the number of copies that were struck off of 
tins ‘‘All Most Secret and PersonaP’ telegram Who is the officer 
responsible for tlns^ Show me the rules governmg such distributions 
I intend to brmg the matter before the Cabmet 

Prime Minister to Chiej of the Air Staff 27 Apr 42 

Please make me proposals for mcreasmg the number of discarded 
bombers which can be placed rapidly at the disposal of the Airborne 
Coips At least a hundred should be found within the next three 
months Wc cannot go on with 10,000 keen men and only tlnrty-two 
aircraft at their disposal 

Prime Minister to Secretary oj State for War 28 Apr 42 

I have carefully studied the new organisation of the armoured 
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divisions and of the infantiy divisions which is now pioposcd, and I 
need scaiccly say, ui view of opinions I have cxpicsscd fioin time to 
time, how coidnlly I agree with it The intimate, haimonious mingling 
of armoured forces and infantiy is essential if the mfnitiy is to legnn 
Its lights as the leading aim upon the battlefield The emphisis pheed 
upon artillciy by the Germans in armoured divisions also seems to me 
wise In shoit, it seems that both armouied and irtilleiv divisions will 
be the gamer by the changes I cannot believe that any general, having 
the choice between an existing infantiy division and a new division 
with Its aimouicd element, would hesitate to choose the new one 
The aimoured divisions also can easily be giouped together when it is 
desirable to use mass foiinations of armoured troops, in the same way 
as cavalry brigades and divisions ha\e been used in the p'^st to foim a 
cavalry corps Such an oigamsation would use natuiilly out of the 
tactical icqmicments of a paiticular opeiation oi a paiticular thcatie, 
and need not have a permanent cadie or fixed establishment prescribed 
bcfoiehand 

2 Let me see the stiengihs and composition of the Home Field 
Aimy before and aftei the icorgamsation undei tlie following heads 

(1) Infantry battahons 

(2) Number of guns in the field artillery (including howitzers) 

(3) Flak and anti-tank units 

(4) Maclnne-guns of all kinds 

(j>) Armoured fighting vclnclcs of all types 

(0) Non-fighting vclnclcs of all types 

(7) Staffs of all kinds 

(8) Numbers of supply, transport, and admimstiativc services of 
all kinds 

(9) The total of officers and men of all ranks 

3 In compaimg these new tables with those of the German system 
it w^ould be worth while to test our new organisation b) compiling 
the pcicentagc of staffs, divisional and biigade, with the numbeis <>1 
men in the division This might also be apphed to signals, postal units, 
etc It does not follow that the Geimans aie light, but I think it will 
be found that they serve moie fighting men with fewer overheads 

MAY 

Prime Minister to Muiistn afPiodintion 1 May 42 

I note from [the Monthly Progiess Report for Maich] that the out- 
put of aircraft is still far below piogiamme Heav}^ bombcis aie one- 
fifth down, light bombers neirly one-half This is most disappointing 
in a long month after wc had been piomiscd that these were tiuly 
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realistic forecasts I hope you will be able to find out what is the real 
limiting factor, so that it can be put right 

Neither the programme of labour requirements, which has been 
outstanding for a long time, and which you asked for at your last 
meeting, nor the report on specialised machme tools, with a statement 
about double-shifting and the types in short supply, has yet been 
presented 

Can we rely absolutely upon sufficient allocations of magnesium 
from America in the second half of this year^ According to [this 
report], our supplies will only be 10,600 tons, as against requirements 
of 14,900 tons 

1 observe that air-screws are not mentioned in this monthly report 
Last autumn the position was held to be disquietmg, and now it 
appears that the difficulties have not been overcome This is a most 
serious matter, and every effort must be made to put it right im- 
mediately 

Prime Ministei to Chief of the Air Staff 1 May 42 

Let me have by to-morrow the proposed policy for bombing dunng 
May, together with a hst of the pnncipal objectives at which it is 
desired to strike I reahse of couise that the weather governs oui 
actions from day to day, but give me the plan apart from weather 

2 You have no doubt seen General Dobbie’s appeal for an inter- 
vention by Bomber Command m Sicily It might be that this would 
be necessaiy in order to keep down the attach just before a wave of 
Spitfires was landed [by us] How would you do it^ Could the 
Welhngtons fly from England to bomb Sialy, land on the possibly 
cratered airfields of Malta, and return home the next night, dropping 
another load of bombs^ If not Welhngtons, what aircraft would you 
usc^ It is quite understood that this would be very costly if it had to be 
done Pray let me have the best plan possible 

3 Will X P R U ^ be sent over Tirpitz to-day^ This might reveal 
tugs in position round her It is most important to get information 

Pnme Minister to First Lord and Fust Sea Lord 4 May 42 

It IS probable that we shall not have the use of King George V for at 
least three months, after which I suppose a long peiiod of working up 
will be required Pray examine therefore the following plan to tide 
us over this most critical interlude 

2 Let the whole of the King George V crew go on leave simul- 
taneously for a fortnight, or whatever is the proper period Meanwhile 
let the Anson s crew be transferred to King George K, and the King 
George V men go as a complete, integral, highly trained umt to the 

* A Photoe;raphic Reconnaiss'ince Unit of the RAF 
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Anson, which is an identical slnp in almost every icspcct Thus the 
worlang up of the An^on would consist almost cntircl} of testing her 
material qualities Tins change ought to save at least a month's or si\ 
weeks' delay in the ship being ready for battle 

Pnme Mnmtc} to General Imay 6 May 43 

This is very unsatisfactory The whole object was to give the Middle 
East a supply [of puff-balls^] in time for any battle tljcy might fight 
Now we havejust enough in both places not to be an impoi tant featui e 
in any operations that may occur 1 made some cffoits to get these out 
to the Middle East before the November battle, and even so it has not 
been possible to bring them into action m any appreciable numbers 

Pi line Mmtstei to First Lord and First Sea Lord 6 May 42 

I should be glad if you would send the following 

Prime Minister to Commandeinn-Chief Eastern Fleet 

Should be glad if you would address youisclf paiticulaily to 
[a] improved reciprocal defence by three carriers in company as 
compaied with one alone, (6) special dangers of an attach by enemy 
ail craft before davn and ho\^ best to meet them, and (l) tv hat would 
be the best pioportion of fighters and toipcdo planes foi each 
airciaft-cairier to carry, and what your three earners would have 
available for the occasion 

2 We shall know several important things bv June i now hidden, 
and we must then suivey the whole scene and count the cost and 
risk eithci way 

3 All good wishes 

Pi line Minister to Minister of Pioduction 8 May 42 

Please see attached [minute about agiicultuial catcipilhi tractois 
from United States] from the Minister of Agriculture Thcic is a con- 
siderable aiguinent that if we are to have thrce-quaitcis oi a million 
American tioops here next year we shall rcquiic [to giow| more food, 
especially as the stringency on the Atlantic is incicasmg These heavy 
catcipillar tractois will yield a direct result, but I have not yet been 
infoimed how large in tonnage is the estimated food yield 
Will you sec the Mimstci of Agriculture, and aho consider how this 
could be fitted in with our othci American requirements 
I should be ready to send a tclegiam to Hopkins if all is tidied up 

Prime Minister to Minister of An a aft Pioduction 8 M ly 42 

Thank you very much for your minute [about pi eduction of air- 
craft in April] By the annexed tabic you will sec that oui output of 

* Aenal anti-tank bombs, invented by Colonel JtfFcns 
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heavy bombers seems to be about a month behind what was promised 
So far from the target having been pushed ‘'rather Ingher than was 
likely to be aclncved’', the targets we are now working to represent 
three or four writmgs down, including one quite recent I am glad of 
the improvement, but the need is more urgent than ever 


Aircraft Production 

Actual 

Prog} amine 

1941 December 

55 

79 

1942 January 

81 

91 

February 

81 

103 

March 

104 

130 

April 

127 

149 

Pi me Mmistei to Secretary of State for War^ 


8 May 42 

C I G S , and Mtmstei of Production 



It seems very important to raise the figure of 6o rounds practice 
ammunition per nfle to lOO at the earliest This should be possible by 
the middle of June The position at the present moment is serious, and 
every effort should be made to relieve it 

2 What arrangements are made now for practice^ Hovv much 
ammunition have the Home Guard been allowed to fire^ It is more 
important to build up the reserve than to tram them undei present 
hard conditions Let me know what has been done, and v hat is pro- 
posed m the future as tlnngs improve 

3 1,700,000 IS the figure given for men m the Home Guaid My 
latest figure is 1,450,000, of which only 840,000 have rifles Of course 
those with rifles are relieved by those without, and they all ought to 
be trained, but surely the emphasis should be on gettmg a number 
tramed in shooting equal to the rifles issued Let me know what is the 
plan about this 

4 I still think that, m view of the immense quantities of 30 ammuni- 
tion now being produced in America — 319 million rounds m March, 
for instance — we ought to try to get another 100 millions over to 
improve holdings of the Home Guard and for practice I should be 
willing to make an effort for tins 

5 Let me have a return showing the equipment of the Home Guard, 
mcludmg rifles, American maclnne-guns, and tommy guns, and also 
the British weapons of this kind winch they may have I suppose a 
maclnne-guii accounts for two 01 three men to only one with a nfle^ 
Also, how many sportmg and shot-guns are available with the Home 
Guards How many are there without firearms of any kind^ We can- 
not afford to let the whole of tins vital factor in our defence fall into 
twilight because for the moment invasion is not obviously tlnreatencd 
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Prune Minister to Secretary of State for War lo May 42 

The greatest problem m A A Command to-day seems to be per- 
sonnel It appears indefensible to mimtam 280,000 men waiting for an 
attack that may never develop, if other means can be found to min the 
weapons I realise that the Home Guard can never man weapons 
required in working hours Light A A regiments must therefore be 
manned by whole-time soldiers I am sure however that rocket 
batteries and heavy A A searchlights, in varying proportions, could be 
manned, wholly or m part, by Home Guard and ATS How is the 
scheme of mixed batteries getting on^ I am told women are not 
volimteermg m sufEaent numbers 

2 General Pile should be asked to state a ceilmg for Home Guard 
and ATS, and to estimate how many men he could release for use 
with the Field Army if this ceihng were reached Ways and means can 
then be examined for making this exchange He has been most helpful 
in releasing and diluting 

Prime Minister to First Lord, First Sea Lord, and 12 May 42 

Fifth Sea Lord 

The immediate need is to give Admiral Somerville the largest 
number of Martletts and Sea Hurricanes in the very shortest time, and 
let him use them as he thinks best Please let me know what can be 
done, with dates 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 13 May 42 

The following seems to me to be the policy of munitions to Turkey 
Nothing much can be done tins summer or before the Russian 
campaign decides itself moie clearly Nor do we ask anything more 
of the Turks than to keep intruders out But as soon as the Russian 
front shuts down with the winter an effort should be made, for winch 

S arations must be begun forthwith, to give them a substantial 
et of tanks, anti-tank guns, and flak By that tune there should 
be an immense flow of munitions in the United States and our own 
output running higher The figures mentioned m America arc enor- 
mous, and there should be no difticulty m sparing 1,000 tanks and 1,000 
anti-tank and A A guns No doubt older marks might form the bulk 
2 If a plan is prepared on this sort of scale, and deliveries begin in 
November, the promise will make the Turks stand neutral during the 
summer, and tlie arrival of these weapons, winch they can tram upon 
during the winter, may make them our allies m the spring 
3 If you think well of this, let us take it up with Production here 
and m the Umted States 

Prime Minister to Mumter of Au craft Production 13 May 42 

Your latest return shows that you have 1,797 “m prcparatioifh 
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These are presumably in addition to the 649 ready, and ready witbin 
four days The shortage of airciaft at the present moment is acute 
Now is the time for you to bung foiward tins reserve of 1,797, which 
ai c presumably defective in this 01 that spare pari 

Lord BeavcibiooL in 1940 gained great advantages for us by a 
searclnng analysis and scrutiny of the maclnnes in the Air Supply 
Units What we want now is mo^e ana aft tn the font line Get at it 
and bite at il 

2 Give me therefore the following reports 

{a) The coriespondmg figures to 649 and 1,797, week by week, 
for the last two years, and 

ih) Make me a proposal to bung forward into the squadrons 500 
of the 1,797 by July 15 It may well be that there are some 
additional spaie parts with the RAF at home, surplus to 
immediate lequirements, which would make some of these 
machines ahve I am told the Beaufighteis in particular could 
be brought foiward, and are urgently needed There are 280 
of these on your hands Let me have a separate leturn, show- 
mg what is holdmg back the 100 most promismg Beaufighters 

3 I presume you have an exact record of each of these types of 
machines, and can say exactly what is needed to brmg any one of them 
forwaid to the fightmg line If so, let me see it If not, you ought to 
have You need not give any explanation about the 363 Welhngtons, 
I am already aware of it 

Prime Minntei to Foieign Secretary 15 May 42 

There is no need to unsay anything we have said, but the fact 
remains that should Turkey be attacked in the summer or autumn of 
1942 there are practically no forces that we could send to her aid, and 
even if we had large forces the commumcations fiom Syria do not 
lend thenjselves to their movement Sometlnng no doubt will be 
done under the pressure of the event 

2 We have made certam promises of minor allocations of muni- 
tions during the summer and autunm These should be kept so far as 
is physically possible 

3 My idea was to make a large, simple oflFer to the Turks, operative 
from November on I should not propose to work the pohey I have 
set out through the Joint Assignments Board, but to persuade the 
President to jom with me in making a promise to Turkey which, if 
they and others survive the summer, would give them effective hope 
of being m a strong position by tlie spring of 1943 Something on the 
bics I have suggested might play a veiy impoitant part in encourag- 
ing Turkey tliiough these anxious months and in enabhng her to 
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participate m the 1943 campaign, should our affairs in these regions 
prosper 

Pnnie Minister to Foreign Secretary and Minister of 17 May p 

War Transport 

Have wc thanked the Americans properly for the allocation of 
seventy tankers^ This seems to me to have been a very open-handed 
action on their part, considering the losses they have suffered No 
doubt thanks is conveyed departmentally, but should I not make some 
reference to this in one of my telegrams to the President^ If so, let 
me have die materials 

Prime Minister to First Lord and First Sea Lord 17 May 42 

Dr Evatt has made me the strongest appeals about an aircraft- 
carrier We had of course promised them die Hermes, but she was 
sunk on our business before bemg sent to them You now tell me that 
they had said they did not want her Have you seen however the long 
telegram which Dr Evatt has received from Mr Curtm, m which the 
need of two aircraft-carriers is stressed^ I carefully avoided making 
the shghtest promise, but I have been wondering whether the Furious 
could be spared Will you let me know what arc your plans for her^ 
2 Why should the Victorious require a refit now^ How long has 
she been with the Fleet^ I should have thought less than a year What 
is the nature of the defects which require her withdrawal at this critical 
juncture^ I recogmse the fact that the Americans have withdrawn 
Wa<!p and that this makes our position more difEcult, and of course 
Wasp IS a reinforcement for the Pacific We have to consider our 
permanent relationship with Austraha, and it seems very detrimental 
to the future of the Empire for us not to be represented m any way in 
her defence 

Prime Munster to First Lord and First Sea Lord 17 May 42 

What actually has happened in the Caribbean Sea^ Did the convoy 
system come into operation on the [5th as promised^ 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 18 May 42 

1 A squadron of fighters — i e , sixteen — should be provided 1 hey 
can be of the older types A larger allocation of 3 7-inch and Bofors 
A A guns IS required Surely we have some light tanks of the ongnnl 
marks These would play their part in the primitive warfare of 
[Central] Africa Please report what is available There was ccrtamly 
no lack of anti-tank rifles some time ago, ammumtion being the 
shortage Surely sometlnng better can be done than sixty^ 

2 On the other hand, I would not give these weapons without 
obtaining from the Belgians a clear mdication of the forces they would 
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raise My son, who stayed a week at Leopoldville, has written me a 
letter, an extract from winch I append There seems to be great force 
in getting some Belgian officers out to the Congo At least four 
biigadc groups should be laised in the Congo They would be avail- 
able for service on the west or east coasts of Africa, in Madagascar, or 
even futhei east should the war move that way 

Extinct from letter to the Pnme Munster fom Mr Randolph Churchill 
dated Apiil 28, 1942 

‘‘All the Belgians who are keenest on the wai are puzzled why all 
the Belgian troops aie kept m England They say that with a few 
bundled ofEceis they could raise a considerable native force And they 
are also very short of wlnte personnel both for administration and the 
expansion of war industries They think that the Belgian Government 
ale trying to build up a laige force in England for purel} prestige 
purposes So much so that any young Belgian in the Congo who 
volunteers to fight is promptly shipped off to England ” 

Pnme Minister to Geneial Ismay,for COS Committee 18 May 42 
The Autumn Campaign of 1942 in the Indian Ocean 

We should aim at assemblmg the Eastern Fleet at Eahndim by July 7 
at the latest, and at basmg tins fleet on Colombo or/and Timcomalee by 
July 15 All arrangements, mcludmg A A , fighter and torpedo aircraft, 
moorings, etc , for the protection and accommodation of the fleet at 
either of these stations should be pressed forward with the utmost 
urgency 

2 The movement of the four modernised slups and the three carriers 
to Ceylon harbours should not be prevented for the sake of mcludmg 
the four “R. s’’ Otherwise we shall see another case of the 1 low fight- 
ing quahty and obsolete character bccommg an actual Iimdrance rather 
than a help to our operations Based upon Diego Suarez, they can, 
at this gieat distance from the enemy and with strong naval forces 
established m Ceylon, afford protection to the convoy route When 
the accommodation m Ceylon is prepared for their reception they may, 
if desired, move there 

3 We must resist the temptation to disperse oui anti-aircraft 
resources between Colombo and Timcomalee Whatever is necessary 
should be given to one port, and the other should make slnft with 
what IS left pending further improvement We must make up our 
mind which Until we have one invincibly defended base m Ceylon 
we cannot provide for Addu Atoll Remember the Scotch saying, 
“Am guid house, and that weel plemshed ” 

4 As between Kilmdini and Diego Suarez, the priority for A A 
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defences should go to Diego Suarez, which should be developed as i 
stionghold against all forms of attack, and advertised a<: such to an even 

cater extent As it is Inglily improbable that any attack will be made 
upon it or upon any pait of Madagascai by the Japanese, the forces 
and resources employed there must lemain, as proposed by the Chieis 
of Staff Committee on an altogether secondaiy level 

5 The task of Commandcr-in-Chief Eastern Fleet, ‘To deter the 
Japanese fiom operating in the Bay of Bengal except by a superior 
force”, is admirably defined in Admiralty [instructions] Let us stick 
to this, and make other idea*; conform to it 

6 The probability of the Japanese sending into the Indian Ocean 
a fleet superior to the Eastern Fleet (less the four “R s”) appears 
small Their nairowly measured resources m capital ships and regular 
air Cl aft-can lers enforce upon them extreme care It does not seem that 
they would be anxious to seek a battle with so substantial a force as the 
Eastern Fleet (even less the four “R s”), provided — and provided only 
— (a) that our aircraft-carriers have tbcir full eqmpment of Martletts 
or other fast fighters, and (b) that we keep as much as possible within 
the range of our shore-based torpedo aircraft If the losses in a fleet 
action were any tiling like equal the result to Japan would be irreparable 
disaster Nothmg m the Japanese strategy has Intherto shown them 
wilhng to risk any part of their battle fleet Their incursion mto the 
Bay of Bengil was very carefully conducted Their abandonment of 
their expedition after the action in the Coral Sea shows the stringency 
of the aircraft-carrier problem with them Therefore we need not 
expect them to seek a trial of strength in the Indian Ocean except with 
a detachment only of their fleet To send the mam fleet would be for 
them a most adventurous decision 

7 Every cffoit should be made to reach the full quota of shore-based 
aircraft (reconnaissance, bomber, and torpedo) requiied to give pro- 
tection to the Eastern Fleet when operating m the Bay of Bengil and 
to dominate the shore-based aircraft of the enemy winch he must be 
expected to be building up on the territories he has conquered in that 
region The combination of sea- and air-power whieh we should sec k 
to establish there by the end of September should be sufficient not only 
to prevent seaborne invasions of India, but also to enable us to take 
oversea action of our own In this theatre, as m others, it pays us to 
force the ni fighting and to lose machine for machine 

8 All militaiy reinforcements to India are of eoiusc dependent upon 
the fortunes of war in Libya, in the Caucasus, and m Austiaha Assum- 
ing hov/cver that the course of events is not unfavourable to us, wc 
should be able to send the 8th Aimoiiied Division and at least one 
British mfantry division, besides the and and 5th Divisions, to airivt m 
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India by the end of September This would give General Wavell the 
70th, 2nd, 5th, 45th, and 8th (Aimoured) Divisions, together with the 
British-Indnn Army and gairisons of, say, foui divisions Total, mne 
divisions In October therefore conditions should permit his assump- 
tion of a gcncial offensive against the Japanese m Burma 

9 It IS absolutely neccssaiy that this offensive should be planned 
from now on, and cveiy effoit made, subject to events, to carry it mto 
effect Landing-craft must be piepared locally and a proportion sent 
from home British and Ameiican air remfoi cements must be gathered 
to the utmost hmit permissible by other needs The attack upon the 
Japanese lines of commumcation might be vital in the continued 
resistance of Cliina Wc ought also to hold out the prospect to Chiang 
Kai-shck, under all necessary reservations, of such an attack, m order to 
keep Inm fighting Evciytliing goes to show the correctness of the 
judgment vc formed that the drive against Chungking is the fiist 
Japanese objective, apart of course from Russia, which depends upon 
how the battle in the West develops A genexal amphibious British 
air and land offensive from Moulmein to Assam must be the aim we 
set before ourselves for the autumn and winter of 1942 

Pi line Munster to Fotaon Seaetmy 19 May 42 

The telegrams seem to be growing longer and longer For a wlnle, 
after you issued some warmng, there was an improvement The waste 
of time and eneigv mvolved m these long codmgs and decodings is 
most sciious I quite understand they all want to help the war by 
increasing then output In fact, they clog and hamper 

Prune Munster to Foreign Secretary 19 May 42 

I quite understand the French resisting when we attacked them at 
Oran, Dakar, Syria, and Madagascar, under the present unhappy con- 
ditions But tins wanton attack^ by them on our aircraft so far out 
at sea seems to stand on a different footing We have never accepted 
their 20-mile notification, and anyhow this was probably outside that 
hnnt Can wc not do somethmg about it^ 

Prime Minister to Loid Cherwell 22 May 42 

Let me have the totals in the weekly returns winch ha\c been made 
for me for the last few months of wastage in the Meti opohtan Air Force, 
set m a column side by side with the weekly subscription of new and 
repaired aircraft Then in a tlnid column show, if known, the exports 
of aircraft to Russia and the East, including all abroad, and, finally, 
deducting wastage and CAport from the total contribution (new and 
repaired), let me sec the bihncc credit remaining in this country, if any 


* By a I rcnch fighter aircraft on a Catalmi on anti-submarinc patrol from Gibraltar 
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Prime Munster to Minister of Production and Minister oj 25 Miy p 
Woiks and Bmhhnqs 

When diiving tlnough South London to-diy I noticed 1 great ininy 
private houses damaged by air raids winch appear structuially all light, 
but ncveithclcss unrepaired and uninhabitable In view of CLitnn 
accessions of population which we are to receive fiom abroad, wc 
shall surely need every habitable dwelling-house, and it would stem 
that some lelief might be had from a vigoious pohey in tins direction 

Please let me have a report upon the numbers of houses in this con- 
dition, and whether you think a useful policy could be developed, 
with resultant economy of labour and material 

Prime Mmistei to Mniister of Economic Warjare 27 May 42 

1 commend to your notice a recent book by John Steinbeck, The 
Moon IS Down, published tins year by the Viking Press, of New York 

In addition to being a well-wiitten story, it stresses, I think quite 
rightly, the importance of pioviding the conquered nations with 
simple weapons, such as sticks of dynamite, which could be easily 
concealed and are easy in operation 

Prime Minister to Secretary oj State for War and C I G S 27 May 42 

A company of a Young Soldiers Battalion of corps tioops, Buffs, 
were detailed for my protection when I visited Chartwell this week- 
end I naturally inspected it, and asked questions about its equipment 
I was told that they weie short of Bren gun carriers and very short of 
Bren guns The output of Bren guns and Bren gun carriers has been 
very good for some time I was not aware that there was any deficiency 
in these two items 

2 I also noticed there were m the battalion two different marks of 
Lee-Metford rifles Even some platoons were half-and-half The 
sighting of these rifles is different, although of course they take the 
same ammunition Could you let me have a note on this, stating 
whethei nay other units are in a similar condition^ 

3 I lequcst that no trouble should be caused to the company or the 
battalion, as I im responsible for asking the questions, which it was 
the duty of those eonceuicd to answer 

JUNE 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, for COS Committee 1 June 42 

Your last paragraph really docs not bear on the question of the 
Western theatre oersits the attack on Japan I have never suggested 
sending any further troops to the East th ui those now on the sc a or 
under orders The most that would be asked would be aviation, 
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certain landing-craft, and any special tackle that may be required 
Should we gain success in Libya we must review the whole position, 
and by then I hope General ’Wavell will have let us know Ins views, 
what lie would like to do and what he wants to do it with There is 
no need to take any decision about the 8th Armoured and 44th Infantry 
Divisions until we see what the situation is as they round the Cape 
Neither are wc committed to any attack on the Japanese commumca- 
tions through Burma this year But, having regard to the immense 
disaster which the falling out of Clnna would spell, it seems only 
prudent to get eveiytlnng moving to the aid of the Chinese, subject 
to the progress of the war Of course, if the Russian southern front 
crumbles there could be no question of our pushing hard in the Far 
East In any case, I repeat, it is only the use of the troops now assigned 
to the Eastern theatre that would be mvolved 

2 We must not acquiesce too easily in the many delays which 
hamper the assembly of the Eastern Fleet There is a good deal in 
Admiral Somerville’s telegrams winch favours the idea of Ins playing 
a passive role, avoiding “frittermg away” his strength in the Bay of 
Bengal, etc His duty, once Ins fleet is assembled and based on 
Ceylonese harbours, is to prevent any seaborne invasion of Eastern 
India unless escorted by markedly superior Japanese strength Also, 
when oui shore-based air is estabhshed on the east coast of India in 
adequate strength he may have to escort an amphibious expedition of 
our own I entirely agree that the air will be the ke} to movement 
here Let us therefore wait (a) the results of the battle in Libya, and 
(b) WaveU’s ideas 

3 As they advance, the Japanese will be spread about enormous 
areas of wild country in Burma and South Cluna, and will be in con- 
tact with the Clnncse The Japanese have only five or six divisions in 
these regions, and their supply problem wiU become one of great 
difficulty, ragamuffins though they be We cannot afford to have idle 
troops or idle aircraft anywhere, and as the summer advances we may 
be iblc to rc-cstabhsh ourselves at Akyab and make them wear our their 
Air Force by fighting at continually closer quarters No one can tell 
whether the conditions which would render an amphibious stroke 
possible will establish themselves, but it would be most improvident 
not to have everything ready so as to take advantage of such a situation 
should It au^e We shrll know a lot by August that we do not know 
now 

Prune Mumter to Director of Military Intelligence 2 June 42 

Let me have a report, on not more than two pages, about the 
patriotic activities in Yugoslavia, and the relative position of the Ger- 
man and Itahan invaders 
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Prime Minister to Chief of the Air Staff 2 June 43 

I presume General Pile and all others concerned have been keyed up 
to expect a German retahation for our [thousand bomber] raids 

Prime Minister to Minister of Labour 2 June 43 

(Copies to Minister of Production and 
Loid President of the Council ) 

Thank you foi youi note of May 14 [comparing die man-power 
position to-day with pre-war] 

I agree that we have done well to draft two milhon people into the 
Forces, Civil Defence, mdustiy, and services, especially when it is 
remembered that the unemployed have also been absorbed, and that 
so many have been transferred from avd employment to the Forces 
and other Government work 

We are rapidly appioaching the hmits of man-power which can be 
devoted directly to the war It will be for the Minister of Production 
and the supply departments to endeavour to increase the efScicncy of 
management, and to achieve the best distribution of ciFort in the 
Government sector, as between constructional and production work, 
and as between the thiee Services and the various weapons Tins may 
have to be modified in some degree by the American entry into the 
war 

P) nne Mini<;ter to General Ismay,for COS Committee 3 June 42 

This [telegram from Commanders-m-Chicf Middle East] is a good 
example of how resources can be frittered away and dispersed in an 
unending process of passive defence It is no use being afraid of getting 
into trouble because an enemy laiding party turns up at some un- 
guaided spot The defence of all these places can only be maintained 
by naval powei based on Ceylon harbours, with adequate sciboriK 
air and shoic-bascd air protection In case anything slips thiough the 
naval defence, a mobile force with amphibious equipment should be 
prepared, orginised, and kept in the Egyptian thcitre This force, 
which might be a suitably equipped brigade group, would proceed to 
the attack of the raiders after their descent had been made and inihct 
a salutary punishment upon them But while this force is organised on 
papci, and even sometime's, if occasion scives, exercises as a tactic il 
unit, It must of com sc not be carmaiked from existing lesoiirccs 111 the 
Middle East, and should take part m all the fighting whenever it is 
needed This seems to me a good opportunity for impressing upon 
these Commanders-m-Chief the fallacy of tiying to be safe everywhere 
There aic not enough troops in the world to meet this kind of demand 

Prime Minister to General Ismay,for COS Committee 3 June 42 

I have heard nothing of the Royal Marme Division since the Royal 
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Maune brigades went with the Dakai expedition What are the plans 
for Its employment^ Is it to be used m “Sledgehammer” or “Round- 
up”^ If not, might we not offer it to General Wavell^ There should be 
good opportunities for well-trained, hghtly equipped amphibious 
troops in his area in the near future 
3 Let me have a leport about this 

Pi me Minister to Dominions Secretary 6 June 43 

The situation has changed very much 1 1 our favour since this ques- 
tion [of supphes for Southern Ireland] was last considered Very large 
United States forces are coming into Ireland The Germans are deeply 
involved on the Eastern Front It is we who are making prepaiations 
now to invade the Continent There is theiefore very httle hkehliood 
of the weapons winch it is now proposed to give to Southern Ireland 
being used against anybody but ourselves, m case we have need of 
these bases 

I cannot consider the matter as in any way urgent I hope therefore 
that It may be reconsidered when we see how the fighting goes in 
Russia 

Prime Minister to Seaetary oj State foi War, ii June 43 

Secfitary of State for An, and Mimstei of Works and Buildings 
It is, as you know, the pohey of the Government to refrain from 
rationing domestic fuel, if by other means the production and con- 
sumption of coal can be brought mto equihbnum 
As part of the measures for bridgmg the gap between production 
and consumption, the War Cabmet have directed the ,new Ministry 
of Fuel and Power to see that full use is made of existing stocks of coal 
held at tlie colheries Some of this is mferior coal, and the Mmistry 
will have to msist that industrial undertakings and other large con- 
sumers shall take some coal of a poorer quality than that which they 
are accustomed to use 

The new Ministry will need the fullest co-operation from all 
Government departments who are large users of coal, and I should be 
glad if you w ould make it clear to all concerned in your department 
that they must support the Mnnstry by accepting their share of tbs 
low-quality coal 

Prime Minister to First Lord 11 June 43 

The Horse Guards Parade has now been disfigured for many months 
by untidy dumps of mateiial for your new construction at the 
Admiralty 

I hope the time has now come when it will be possible to remove all 
these obstructions, and I trust that this work may be taken m hand 
with the least possible delay 
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Pray let me know what is proposed, and how soon the Adnnnilt} 
side of the Parade will be completely cleared 

Prime Minister to Geneial Ismay X2 June 42 

Let me have a list of ill tanks landing at or approaclnng Suez during 
June ind Jul)., specifying types 

Prime Ministei to First Sea Lord 14 June 43 

Let me have a report about the sinkings in the Mozambique Channel 
Where are the Japanese submarines or U-boats based, and what 
measures are you proposing^ 

Prime Minister to Lord President of the Council 14 June 42 

Your minute [about the repair of damaged houses] does not alto- 
gether meet the need as I see it If by the expenditure of fifteen or 
sixteen million pounds we can get i:)8,ooo new serviceable houses wc 
shall be in a far better position to cope with the great mfiux that is to 
be expected from the Umted States, and it would be very cheap m 
money and labour at the price I am astonished that more has not been 
done already 

3 The return of Government departments to London should also 
be emphasised To what extent are evacuated clnldren coming back^ 
They are in no more danger m London, where the defences are so 
stiong, than in the country 

Prime Munster to First Lord, First Sea Lord, and 15 June 43 

General Lmay 

It vill be necessary to repeat the Thousand [Bomber] Operation in 
the June moon On the coming occasions it will be necessary that 
Coastal Command should participate, and I must ask definitely for 
compliance with this request 
Pray inform me what will be done 

Prime Munster to ChteJ oj the Air Staff 15 June 42 

In conveisatioii with Air Marshal Harris, on Saturday last, I learned 
with pleasure that he is keen upon usmg the June moon for another 
edition of “Arabian Nights’’ I hope you will approve of this, unless 
there IS some very serious icason to the contraiy 

Meanwhile I h ive asked the Adminlty to make sure that they do not 
prevent Coastal Command from playmg its part I understandjoubert 
had 2^0 machines ready, but that the Admiralty stopped their use 
Play let me know if I can assist you 

Prime Minister to General Lmay,Jor COS Committee 16 June 42 
All this shows quite clearly the need for getting busy on the Burma 
plan It seems to me that the Jomt Intelligence Staff might well be 
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asked to make a plan of their own, or possibly even confer with the 
Joint Planners, impressmg upon them the need of action I have 
repeatedly stated that the danger of the collapse for Chiang Kai-shek 
IS one of the greatest we have to face at the present time 

Prune Minister to Minister oj Aircraft Production 27 June 42 

1 heard suggestions m the Umted States that the range of fighter 
aircraft could be mcreased by buildmg auxiliary fuel tanks into the 
wings, or using the wings as fuel tanks Pray let me have by Monday 
a report on this proposal, setting out the possibihties and anv develop- 
ment that has been undertaken here 

JULY 

Piime Minister to First Lord <5 July 42 

(Copy to Mmistcr of Works and Planmng ) 

The Horse Guards Parade is not Admiralty property, and you should 
have ob tamed permission from the Cabmet before erectmg the bicycle 
sheds which cover so laige a space 

2 As to the buildings used foi the construction of the Admiralty 
fortress that you wish to keep, you should ask the Munster of Works 
and Plannmg to prepare a plan, and make your case and bring it 
before the War Cabmet 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 6 July 42 

(Copy to Major Morton ) 

I will most certamly do everytlnng to help Blum if he desires to 
escape I hope however that Mandel, and Reynaud if he wishes, will 
also be assisted I consider we have obligations towards these men 

Prime Minister to Minister oj War Transport v July 42 

Make sure that the Red Cioss supplies to Russia are always dis- 
tributed m at least six ships of any one convoy, and arrange with the 
Red Cross to facihtate this, while also taking care that the components 
of any one aiticle are not separated Report what action has been 
taken before the next convoy sails 

Prime Minister to Minister of Supply 8 July 42 

The Kmg told me yesterday that there was a shortage of silk for 
V C s and other decorations I could not beheve that this minute 
requirement could not be met, and I consider it should have supei- 
piiority Please let me know 

Prime Minister to Secretary oj State for War and 10 July 42 

Minister oj War Transport 

I see that a bcgmnmg has been made m boxing vehicles shipped 
abioad from this countiy, and that durmg May 1,126 (not i,4:,3 as 
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originally stated) out of 7,517 were boxed I trust the proportion will 
show a steady rise, and that every effort is being made to impro*ve 
the nacthods of packing and to devise means to crate the vehicles still 
outstanding 

2 Well over 1,000 vehicles which could have been packed in this 
way were not boxed, on the ground that they were required for 
opciidons on ariival Having regard to the immense impoitaiice of 
freeing shipping for imports, this argument can only be accepted m 
ically urgent cases Over 850 small vehicles were not boxed because 
we are told that it would save no appreciable amount of shipping 
space But every little helps 

3 When we remember that boxing per cent of the vehicles has 
in one month saved about 80,000 tons of imports — as much as the 
quantity saved monthly by raismg the milhng ratio, clothes and soap 
rationmg, and abohshmg the basic petrol, all put together — the im- 
portance of carrymg this policy to the hmit of refinement both here 
and in America is evident 

4 I tiust your departments will co-operate m pursumg the matter 
vigorously 

Pnme Minister to C AS ti July 42 

It is vital that the use of Benghazi and Tobruk as supply ports should 
be denied to the enemy They must be subjected to heavy and con- 
tinuous bombing on the largest scale Please let me know the resources 
Tedder will have available, and the use he intends to make of them He 
should be informed of the great importance we attach to the destruc- 
tion of these ports 

Pnme Minister to Chancellor of the Exchequer 13 July 42 

Pray let me have the following information What is the daffcrcnct 
m the yearly pay of a British soldier anywhere and an American soldier 
quartered in this country^ You should take allowances into considera- 
tion and give me a simple block figure 

What would be the cost to the Exchequer of advancing the British 
pay (taking allowances, etc , into consideration) half-way up to the 
American level, on condition that the Americans reduced theirs to 
meet us and paid the surplus to their troops as a nest-egg m the United 
States^ 

I am deeply concerned about the troubles that will arise here and the 
tremendous demand that may be made upon you to cqinhsc upwards 
I therefore wish to explore the possibilities of equalising downwards 
Thcic is no need for you to argue the matter at this stage, because any- 
one can sec the disadvantages But let me know the figures They maj 
indeed be staggering 
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Prune Minister to Minister of Food i6 July 42 

Complimts reach me about your new plans for poultry rationing as 
they affect country-folk The hen has been part and parcel of the 
country cottager’s hfe since history began Townsfolk can eke out 
then lations by a bought meal What is the need for this tremendous 
reduction to one hen per person^ Anyhow, the Cabinet ought to have 
been infoimed 

Piime Minister to General Ismay^for COS Committee 18 July 42 

Before I could agree to converting the two South African divisions 
to armour I should hke to know how the tank position stands We 
ought not, m this phase of the war, to accumulate large reserves of 
tanks bcliind the aimoured formations in Great Britain Invasion is 
unlikely, and these reserves can be accumulated in time for anv offen- 
sive by us in 1943 The 300 Sherman tanks arc a windfall, and the 
decision not to send PQ18 and possibly to suspend sendmgs to 
Russia during the daylight period certainly gives us at least another 250 
tanks Moreover, tank production is expanding There should be very 
large numbers of tanks available in 1943 I consider therefore that no 
case has been shown for not providing the tanks as promised for both 
South African divisions 

First however let me know what scale these divisions are to be upon 
Are they to be on the new scale of one armoured brigade and one 
motorised brigade, in which case they only require 200 tanks apiece, 
or are they on the old 350 scaled I imagme the former as being correct, 
and if so there are only 400 tanks to be found altogether 

I recogmse the force of the argument that we cannot v^ithdraw the 
South Afncan divisions for training in a different role at the present 
time, but the course of the battle and the ainval of other reinforce- 
ments may render tins possible m, say, a couple of months I should 
hope therefore that the promised dates and programme could be 
maintained 


A REVIEW OF THE WAR POSITION 
Memorandum by the Prime Minister 

The time has come to review the whole field of the war and place 
Its sabent features m their true proportion 

2^ The first is the immense power of the German military machine 
Because the German aimies have been so long busy m Russia, we are 
apt to forget tins terrible engme When we feel what a couple of 
Panzer divisions and the 90th German Light Division can do m North 
Africa against our greatly superior numbers and resources, we have no 
excuse for underrating German military power in 1943 and 1944 It 
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Will always be possible for them to set up a holding front against Russia 
and bring back fifty or sixty, or e'vcn more, divisions to the West 
They could tnike the transference with very gicat rapidity across the 
mam railw ly lines of Buiope We have no right to count upon a 
collapse of German military power on the European continent In the 
event of the oaerthiow of the Nazi regime it is almost certain tliat 
the power would pass to the elaicfs of the Geiman Aimy, who are by 
no means reidy to accept the kind of terms winch Britain and the 
United States deem essential to future world security 

3 The second mam fact is seaborne tonnigc We can only get 
through tins yeai by runmng down our stocks heavily At the cost of 
much mtcinal fiiction and disturbance, we may, by “tightcmng the 
belt'', save pcihaps a tmlhon tons Whether this should be done as a 
moral exercise should be carefully weighed It can however have no 
appreciable effect upon the problem of maintaimng our war effort at 
home and abroad There is no reason to assume that we cannot get 
through the present year or that the tonnage position in 1943 will not 
steadily improve as a result of the prodigious American slnpbuilding 
But we must be careful not to let our position deteriorate to an un- 
manageable degree before we have a clear understandmg with the 
United States as to the future With this object we must now m the 
next few weeks come to a soleiim compact, almost a treaty, with the 
United States about the share of their new building we are to get m 
1943 and 1944 Up to the time when the Umted States entered the war 
we had pictty well recouped ourselves for our losses by acqmrmg con- 
trol of the shipping of Continental States as they were successively sub- 
jugated by the enemy Ncf more wmdfalls can be expected from tins 
source We can only expand our own buildmg sensibly at dire expense 
to out war effoit Notlnng we can do can change our nnmmum 
import rcquiiements appreciably The tonnage needed to guarantee 
these must be a first charge We ought therefore to ask die Umted 
States to deliver to us during 1943 sufficient tonnage to occupy fully 
our available merchant crews As it would be foolish to have large 
numbers of Biitish hfc-tramed merchant seamen and oftieers standing 
idle without slnps while in the United States crews will have to be 
trained specially, our desire should not be deemed unreasonable 

4 On no accomit must we rmi oui stocks down to a dangerous 
level for the sake of getting through 1942, without knowing where wc 
stand ui 1943 And the minimum stocks needed must not be written 
down unduly Serious bombing of our ports might well hamstring 
our intake for considerable periods, when we should be lost without 
somctlnng m the larder Moreover, we should not start on the basis 
that die Bntish should make a greater sacrifice of their pre-war standard 
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of lining tlnn the American people We should point out that an\ 
fuithcr curtailment of imports, t^bng 1942 and 1943 together, can 
only be made through a definite cuitailment of our mumtions output 
Aire ady nearly thiee-quaiters of Biitish and British-conti oiled shipping 
IS pninanly employed on the war effort, and only one-quarter is ex- 
clusively engaged in feeding and supplymg this Island 

5 It might be tme to say that the issue of the war depends on 
whcthci Hitler’s U-boat attack on Allied tonnage or the increase and 
ipphcation of Alhcd air-power reach their full fruition first The 
giowth of U-boat warfare and its spread to the most distant waters, 
as well as improvements in U-boat design, m a formidable degree 
must be expected Against this may be set the mcrease of Alhed anti- 
submaiine craft and improvement in methods But here is a stiugglc 
in Itself 

6 On the other hand, we Alhes have the air-power In the days 
when wc were fighting alone we answered the question, “How are 
you going to wm the war^” by saying, “We wiU shatter Germany by 
bombing ” Smee then the enormous mjuries mflicted on the German 
Army and man-powei by the Russians, and the accession of the man- 
power and munitions of the United States, have rendered other possi- 
bilities open We look forward to mass mvasion of the Contnient by 
liberating armies, and general revolt of the populations agamst the 
Hitler tyranny All the same, it would be a mistake to cast aside our 
original thought — which, it may be mentioned, is also strong m 
Ameiican minds — namely, that the severe, ruthless bombmg of Ger- 
many on an ever-uicreasing scale will not only cripple her war effort, 
including U-boat and aircraft pioduction, but will also create condi- 
tions intolerable to the mass of the German population 

7 It IS at tins point that we must observe with sorrow and alarm the 
woeful shrinkage of our plans for bomber expansion The needs of the 
Navy and of the Middle East and India, the short-fall of our Bntish pro- 
duction piogrammcs, the natural wish of the Americans to fly their own 
bombers against the enemy, and the inevitable delay m these maclnnes 
coming into action, all these falling exclusively upon Bomber Com- 
mand have pi evented so far the fruition of our hopes for this summer 
and autumn We must legard the bomber offensive agamst Germany 
at least as a feature in breaking her war- will second only to the largest 
military operations winch can be conducted on the Contment until 
that war-will is broken Renewed, intense efforts should be made by 
the Allies to develop duimg the winter and onwards ever-growing, 
ever more accurate, and ever more far-ranging bomber attacks on 
Germany In tins way alone can we prepare the conditions winch will 
be favourable to the major militaiy operations on which we are 
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resolved Provision must be made to ensure that the bombmg of 
Germany is not interrupted, except perhaps tcmpoiarily, by the need 
of supporting mihtiiy operations Having regard to the fact that 
Alhed aircraft construction already outnumbers Axis urcraft construc- 
tion by between two and three to one, these requirements should not 
be miattamablc 

8 Although no expansion of A R P services can be accepted, and, 
on tlie contrary, judicious pruning must still continue, we should be 
unwise to assume that liczvy bombmg attacks on Gicat Britain will 
not be renewed At present over half of the German bomber strength 
is occupied agamst Russia By a transfer ence to the West the Germans 
could assemble during the next few months an equahty m bombci 
aircraft for our account We have developed an elaborate, and indeed 
wonderful system of scientific defence which has enabled us to await 
a renewal of the former '‘Blitz” with confidence If anytlnng should 
go wrong with tins scientific system of defence, even though tlie 
enemy were smnJarly affected, then the reciprocal bombing of both 
countiics would be conducted on veiy much the conditions of the 
winter of 19 1.0-41 Should this develop, our advantage over Germany 
would have to be expressed by the ever-increasmg numerical superi- 
ority of our bomber aircraft and the bomb-content capable of being 
discharged by us 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, for C O S Committee 22 July 42 
Special authoiity must be obtained from the COS Committee in 
icspect of any mechanical vehicles shipped without being boxed It 
may be convenient for the COS Committee to devolve this work 
cither upon the Vice-Chiefs’ Committee or to any one of the Vicc- 
Chicfs of Staff selected for the purpose 
It is essential that, except where actual combat landings are to be 
prepared for, all mechanical transport should be boxed The saving 
m shippmg space aclnevable far exceeds the results of many galling 
restrictions on the life and food of the country 

I must ask for active and continuous help in this matter ^ 

Prime Minister to Sir Edward Bridges 2> July 42 

Will you please set out clearly the existing oiganisation of Scientific 
Research, departmental and extra-departmental, giving some idea of 
the numbers of scientists employed by the great Service departments 
and the committees on mvcntion and research 

Pi me Minister to First Sea Lord zs July 42 

It was never mtended to keep anti-submarine craft idle m a pool, 
^ See mmute of July 10, p 779 
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but only to treat the whole onflow of new construction as available for 
direction either to British or to American hands, the deasion bemg 
taken on a forecast of the strategic situation at the time when the 
question of gun armament and other fittings had to be settled Our 
use of the word “poof’ is perhaps unfortunate 
Pray let me have a draft for the President, clearmg the matter up 
I was not aware there was shortage of cqmpment 

Prime Minister to General Ismay^for COS Committee 26 July 42 
In view of '‘Torch’’ “Anakim” may be affected I consider it of 
great importance that “Anakim” should not be turned down or ham- 
strung Pray let me know what can be done to save the position, 
otherwise General Wavell’s preparations will come to a standstill 
Only the very gravest reasons should prevent General Wavell havmg 
the “Ironclad” outfit of landing-craft Let me know what these 
reasons are 

Prime Minister to Minister of Production, Secretary of 27 July 42 

State for War, C IG S , Minister of Supply, and Sir 
Edward Bridges 

Wc have at present made or are completmg about 20,000 2 4- 
poundcr tank and anti-tank guns It is proposed m the next twelve 
months to make 20,000 more This weapon is already out of date, 
and we shall be justly censured if we commit ourselves to a further 
enormous production of it I understand that it is proposed to make a 
wide distribution to the mfantry, so that every battahon may feel it can 
face enemy tanks But the 2-pounder is not the weapon that we should 
make for this, as it cannot stop a tank except under the most favourable 
conditions The bombard or the Jeffens rifle rocket give better results 
and are much easier to make Even the 6-pounder is now fallmg 
behind In all these circumstances we must this week review the 
2 4-pound^r programme at a Defence (Supply) Committee, which I 
can preside over at ii 30 on Thursday morning, July 30 We might 
also then consider the tank supply position, mcludmg the progress 
made m improving the Churchills 

Prime Mini m to D MI 27 July 42 

I see that our Grant strength m the Middle East is now sixty-one, 
whereas before tlie recent attack it was ninety-one Durmg the 
interval a number of Grants have arrived How many Grants have we 
lost in die battle, and what were the total tank losses^ 

Prime Minister to Minister oj Production 28 July 42 

I do not know whether you reahse the extreme gravity of the incen- 
diary bomb position The shortage is so acute that it is forcing the 
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R A F to restuct the scale of firc-iaismg attacks planned foi the next 
few months 

Aie we going to get our fair sh ire of the magnesium available iiom 
America this year^ In your minute of May 5 you told me }ou would 
tike this matter up on the highest level if satisfactory assuiances could 
not be obtained 

Is the development of substitutes for the use of magnesium going 
ahead at full speeds 

Pray let me know what supplies the RAF can expect in the coming 
uitumn and winter 

Prime Mimstei to First Lord 29 July 42 

(Copy to Mmister of War Tr'uispoit ) 

The recent statement m America that our shipping losses m the week 
beginning July 12 had been the worst smee the outbreak ot war was 
most unfortunate It can only be undci stood if the Amciican 
authoiities work on a notification basis, and by some mischance were 
notified in this one week of losses which had actinllv occurted m the 
course of several weeks Such a procedure naturilly gives no tiue 
picture of the course of the war at sea 

We should try to work out with the Americans a common policy 
about publication of shipping losses Perhaps you would take up with 
their authorities, if you have not already done so, the question whether 
any figures at all should be made public, and if so what they should 
cover 

Pray let me know the result 

AUGUST 

Prime Minister to Piesident Roosevelt 9 Aug 42 

I hope you will let me see beforehand the text of any message you 
are thinking of sending me upon the anniversary of the Atlantic 
Charter on August 14 We considcied the wording of that famous 
document line by line together, and I should not be able, without 
mature consideration, to give it a wider mterpretation than was agreed 
between us at the time Its proposed application to Asia and Africa 
requires much thought Grave embarrassment would be caused to the 
defence of India at the present time by such a statement as the Office of 
War Information has been forecasting Here m the Middle East the 
Arabs might claim by majority that they could expel the Jews from 
Palestine, or at any rate forbid all further immigration I am strongly 
wedded to the Zionist policy, of which I was one of the authors Tms 
IS only one of the many unforeseen cases wlaich will arise fiom new 
and further declarations 
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2 Would It not be sufficient to dwell on the progiess made in this 
memorable year, to the growth of the United Nations, to the con- 
tinued magnificent lesistance of Russia to aggression, to the success of 
tile arms of tlie United States in the Pacific, and to the growth of our 
combined aii-powei^ Finally, we could reaffirm our principles and 
point to the hope of a happier world after some piehmmaiy intervemng 
unpleasantness has been satisfactorily got over I am sure you will 
consider my difficulties with the kindness you always show to me 

Plane Mumtei to Fa Sea Lord 9 Aug 42 

1 am deeply disappointed that Shermans cannot arrive befoie 
Scptcmbei 5 All yesterday I was inspecting four splendid brigades of 
aimouied troops who only await these weapons to become the most 
foimidable aimoured force in Africa I am givmg considerable atten- 
tion to the synchionisation of the equipment of these bngades and to 
the acceleiation of their tiainmg, but I do not see how they can come 
into action, except in emergency, befoie the tlnrd week in September 

I had always counted on the Shermans arnvmg September i This 
would be forty-five da) s from sailing 

2 In view of the immense importance of beatmg Rommel as a 
prelude to “Toich”, I beg you will make a renewed effort to regain 
the lost five d\-ys, all of which can be used Pray cable what is present 
speed of convoy, and what you can do 

3 51st Division was promised for August 13 Where is it, and will 
date be kept^ 

Plane Mim<^ter to Secretary of State for Air and CAS 9 Aug 42 

1 am most impiessed with all that Tedder and Conmgham have told 
me of the extreme importance of havmg out here a proportion, if only 
i small one, of the very latest types of fighter aircraft Conmgham 
declares he could make them desert-worthy himself The fact that 
these m ichines arc in the air keeps the enemy always wondering when 
lie will meet them, the quality of our leaderslnp m design makes the 
value out of all propoition to the number sent Please make me 
pioposals 

Prime Miuhtii to Central huiay and others concerned 28 Aug 42 

Tank Noaienclaturp 

Confusion will be ciuscd if we stait calling the Sheiman M 3, as 
the best class of Get man tank is similarly named The following names 
m particulai arc to be taken into umversal and permanent use 
Sherman, Grant, Lee, Stuait It is not necessary to add the prefix 
'‘GcneiaU, as tins only causes confusion with hve generals 

2 Let me have a nst of the existing official nomcnclatuic of all 
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British and American tanks, and similarly of all German tanks wc have 
encountcicd I will then sec what amendments aic requued 

Prime MmiUer to Geneial Ismay and Sir Edumrd Bridges 28 Aug 42 
Fighter Aircraft for the Fleet Air Arm 

Theic can be no question of taking maclnnes which will be used in 
action by the R A F in order to build up inoidmite reserves for the 
Admiralty The Admiralty always want not only to win the game, 
but to go to bed with the ace This tendency must be stiongly resisted 
The deficit is very small, and only occuis on rcscivcs which have 
alieady been expanded far above the RAF reserves, and which 
include lescrves for reserves 

A Defence Committee meeting can be held on Monday night, and 
this can come high on the agenda I have asked Lord Cherwell to 
piepare a paper, which I will circulate 

Pi line Minister to General Ismay ^ for COS Committee 28 Aug 42 

1 am much concerned about the account of the Turkish position 
given me by the Tuikish Ambassadoi, whom I saw tins morning at 
the icquest of the Cabinet 

2 Wc should now prepare a scheme, on the assumption of definite 
success in the Western Desert by the middle of October, of sending 
more war material to Turkey It ought to be possible to spaic 200 
tanks of the Valentine or othei older type These would be replaced 
in Egypt by the improved tanks now approaching in a regular stream 
Similarly, 300 2 4 two-pounder anti-tank guns should be made avail- 
able, and 100 Bofors If these were earmarked and prepared ready to 
move forwaid into Tuikey the moment a favourable decision has been 
reached they would be in Turkish hands by the end of October This 
might make all the difference to the Turkish will-powei to resist in a 
situation wheie the Russians may have lost the naval command of the 
Black Sea and where Turkey may be subjected to vciy sLvere Axis 
piessiue 

3 Wlnt IS the objection to giving the Turks some Radai installa- 
tions^ The Germans surely know the scciet, or have otlier equally 
satisfactory variants of their own 

4 We must proceed on the basis, which peisonally I adopt, that wc 
tiust Turkey The whole Nile position would be greatly embarrassed 
if Turkey were forced to succumb 

5 Let me have a plan worked out on these hues for discussion 

Prime Minuter to Minister of Aircraft Production 30 Aug 42 

I observe from your Progress Repoit for July that heavy-bomber 
production has fallen considerably bchmd the programme In Decern- 
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bcr 19^1 we were promised a July production of 267 heavy bombcis 
In the programme of July i we were promised 329 Actually we have 
received 179 — barely two-thirds of the Decembei piogramme, or 
four-fifths of the July programme I am especially concerned that the 
largest drop is m Stirlings, of which only 44 were produced out of a 
promised 79 

Pray let me know what steps you are taking to rectify the position 

Prime Minister to Seaetary of State for War 30 Aug 42 

It is natural that there should be some resentment in the Army at the 
undue emphasis laid upon the woik of the Commandos by the Press 
Your Press OfEcers should point out to the newspapers the ill-effects 
which are caused by, for instance, refernng to the raid on Dieppe, 
in which numerous battahons of Canadian troops took part, as “a Com- 
mando raid” This is neither fair to the tioops nor to the Commandos 
3 At the same time it must be most clearly undeistood that the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government is to maintain and develop the 
Commando orgamsation with the utmost energy and to make sure 
that the wastage and losses are icplaced with good quahty men Thcie 
can be no question of going back on the decisions taken in favour of 
the Commando system for a portion of our troops My previous 
minutes on tins subject, dating from more than two years ago, should 
be read by you if you have not already seen them I should not be 
able to agree to any curtailment of their functions or their importance 
Please report to me 

Prune Minister to Secretary of State for the Colonies 31 Aug 42 

Am I not right m tlnnking that the only attack against the Bahamas 
possible is by a party landed from a U-boat^ If so, Government House 
seems to be the obvious quarry A U-boat would not have the facilities 
for finding out where the Duke of Windsor was if he were not theie 
or were rtloving about The light rule is, one may always take a 
chance but not offer a “sitter” I am therefore m favour of putting an 
electrified fence round Government House and the other places 
mentioned, but not interfering with H R H ’s hberty of movement 
otherwise than by informing Inm of the dangers It is essential that 
the seat of government should be protected against a U-boat raiding 
force, and for tins purpose additional platoons should be sent 

SEPTEMBER 

Prime Minister to Minister of Information 2 Sept 42 

What are the arrangements for controlling broadcasts by British 
Service officers in the overseas Empire, such as that referred to in the 
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attached extract about a bioadcast by Gcncrai Wavcll^ fn the United 
Kingdom a speech by a Ministci not in the Wai CibiiK L on such i 
topic would not be broadcast without icfercncc to me, and I eannot 
agree to any lesser control outside this cexintn Fiav mdc youiscll 
responsible for ensuring, in consultation with the Stcietnues of State 
concerned, that no pcimission is given foi such bioadeast>, save in 
accordance with ariangcments approved by vou Anv proposals for 
broadcasts by officers of the highest tank should be refer icd to me 
pcisonahv 

Prime Munster to Mim^tti of Pi odiiction 2 Sept 43 

All then forecasts have been several times written down, ind all 
then performances fall short of their leduced forecasts The falling off 
in the heavy bombcis is particularly serious There is no justification 
foi blaming holidays, as it is known beforehand that holida-vs will be 
taken in certain months 

The non-expansion of M A P output is really very grave Wh it 
action do you propose^ 

Prime Minister to Mnnstet of Information 4 Sept 42 

Tins telegram from Canada reporting that a Bntwh Press message 
from London was published in the Ottawa Journal to the effect that 
relations between the United States and Vichy might soon be broken 
off, and that tbs rumour was coupled by a grownng conviction in 
Great Britam that the Axis must be cleared out of North Africa by 
the British with the aid of the United States, is a ver'v serious matter 
Mr Duff Cooper should also be asked to report Who arc the censors 
who let this through^ While making these most scaiching and in gent 
inquiries, it is important not to raise a hullabaloo, which would only 
emphasise the significance of the disclosure 
It also should be asked what he means by the expression “some 
diplomatic quarters” I regard the matter as most urgent and im- 
portant, and indeed the gravest one which I have ever rcieried to you 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State foi Wai 4 Sept p 

I see nothing in these reports [of the Medical Board repoit on 
General Hobart] which would justify icmoving this officer from th< 
command of his division on its proceeding on active service 
General Hobart bears a very high reputation, not only in the Service, 
but m wide circles outside He is a man of quite exceptional mental 
attainments, with great strength of character, and although he does not 
work easily with others it is i great pity we have not more of Ins like 
m the Service I have been shocked at the persecution to which he has 
been subjected 
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1 1113 cjuitc sure that if, when I had him transferred irom a corpordl 
m the Plomc Guaid to the command of one of the new iimourcd 
divisions, I hid instead insisted upon his controlling the whole of the 
tank developments with a seat on the Army Council, many of the 
giievous eiiois fiom which we have suffeied would not have been 
committed The High Commands of the Aimy are not a club It is 
my duty and that of His Majesty’s Government to make suie that 
exceptionally able men, even though not popular with their mihtary 
eontempoiaiies, should not be prevented from giving then services to 
the Crown 

Prthii Miim^tcr to Minister oj PioduUwn 5 Sept 42 

I attach the gieatest importance to this subject We have made 
20,000 24-pounder anti-tank guns We are makmg another 11,000 
foi issue to infantry At present these guns are smirched m leputation 
It is of the utmost consequence that confidence should be lestored It 
can only be restored through the success and issue of the new ammuni- 
tion Pray give tins your most earnest attention, and report to me what 
you tlnnk can be done ^ 

Prune Minister to Fust Sea Lord and Chtej oj the Air 6 Sept 42 

Staf 

Tins [sailmg oi an enemy convoy from Italy to Noith Africa] is 
evidently an occasion for a supreme effort, even at the risk of great 
saciifices by the Navy and Air Foice Pray mform me to-mght what 
action you are taking f 

Prune Mumter to Lord President oj the Council 6 Sept 42 

Thank you vciy much for the trouble you have taken The fact 
remains that the Metiopohtan Water Board aie giving better treat- 
ment to a conscientious objector than to a young man who volunteeied 
for the Aiiny Tins is a disgrace to any body of finglishmen, and is on 
a pu with the same miserable sentiments winch degraded our countiy 
before the w ar and played a recognisable part in bimging these miseries 
upon the woi Id 

Your lemnk about “steahng a match on their collcagues’k to be 
just, reqmus amplification as follows “steahng a march toimds the 
tnemy on their eolleigues” 

As soon as I have got thiough with my speech I will take the matter 
up myself in wilting with the Boatd, and unless I get satisfaction I shall 
pubhsh the eoirespondcncc 

^ Sec inmutc of July 27, p 7^^ 

t This convoy of four merchant ships with strong naval and air escorts was heavily 
attacked by the RAF on September 6, and again on September 7 Three ships and a 
destroyei were sunk or d imaged 

BB* 
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Prune Minister to Chief of the An Stajj lo Scpi 42 

Air Marshal Harris spoke to me the other night about the laige 
number of bomber crews sent to the Middle East winch were not 
icturned to this country alter havmg delivered the nnclnnes 

In view of the gieat impoitance of increasing the strength of Bomber 
Command at home, please look mto this and draft sometlnng to Tedder 

Prune Minister to Admiral Moon x i Sept 42 

1 wish you to look m great detail into the eight-day boiler-clcaning 
and repair period How many destioyers are involved^ How many 
men in each dcstroyei are boiler-cleaning^ What is the total nuinbci of 
men m all the destroyers involved who would be boiler-clc ming^ 
Is this special work for engineers, or can it be done by able seamen^ 
Are there any other boiler-cleaners available in the Navy^ Supposing 
that, say, fifty men in each destioyer are boiler-cleanmg and twenty 
destioyers are involved, tins would be 1,000 men Surely the depots, 
damaged ships refitting, etc , could provide 1,000 men, and these men 
be brought by special trains to the harbours, so that the moment the 
destroyers came m the weary ciews could walk off to their leave and 
rest, and the boiler-cleamng be done by special men Tins should be 
under a small skeleton staff from the destroyers, to make sure that all is 
correctly done An arrangement like this should save three days extra 
for rest, leavmg five days for boilcr-cleainng Therefore, on two 
eight-day periods there should be six days’ saving 

2 It is admitted that three days can be saved on the slow convoy 
by going the nearer route Let me have the speed of advance each day 
for these convoys by each of the routes, showing how many days you 
have got m the totals for acadents of weather I appreaate the point 
about being able to take a short cut, and having that up your sleeve 

3 I cannot believe that we are unable to scrape two days off the 
ten days allowed for loadmgs This gives a total of eleven d lys, winch 
should make it possible to run P Q 19 and yet do “Torch” on Novem- 
ber 4, which is the earhest date that the United States contingent sailing 
on October 20 can arrive As for other icasons I should be content 
with November 8 as the firm, final date, there are four days to veer 
and haul upon 

Prime Minister to Minister of Production 13 Sept 42 

The forecast of production of tanks m this country is very pool 
Even the fourth quaiter of 1943 does not achieve 1,000 a montn Pray 
let me have the corresponding table showing what we may expect to 
get from the United States in the same period I am very anxious to 
make die locomotives* over here and save the shippmg, but the loss 
of 900 Centaurs is very serious 

* For ‘Bolero” and “Round-up” 
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2 It may be you have already acted on the deasion to make the 
locomotives In this case of course I accept it, but I should like to 
know the figures all the same 

Piime Minister to Secretary of State for Air 13 Sept 42 

Many thanks for your paper on the expansion of Bomber Command 
I am glad to see the great efforts which you and the Air Staff are makmg 
to improve the position Will you please let me have your piogrammc 
of expansion by squadrons^ 

2 Will you also let me know {a) how many bombers we have sent 
to the Middle East since May i, 1942, and ih) how many crews of 
these bombers have been returned Tedder has got into the habit of 
keeping all, or nearly all, of the crews used for ferry purposes This 
cannot be allowed I bad thought of sending him a telegram mvself 
but I await youi reply to this 

Prime Minister to C I G S 13 Sept 42 

You will see on other papers that General Alexander says that tht 
date of 'Tightfoot’’ will be delayed hy the late battle On the othc 
hand, the enemy has been seriously weakened by that battle If “Light- 
food’ is to straggle over into October we must be careful not to ask 
Malta to do too much meanwhile, and General Alexander shouldbe made 
aware of the fact that Malta cannot be run to a standstill [m petrol] 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for Air and CAS 17 Sept 42 

It IS necessary that the Bomber Command at home should be raised 
from tlnrty-two operating squadrons, which it now has, to fifty 
squadrons, fully operative, by the end of the year The expansion 
should be progressive No American squadrons should be coxmted 
Let me have the best plan that you can make for achievmg this prime 
mihtary object For this purpose you should brmg under new and 
close scrutiny all the following spheres, so as to obtain — 

Squadwns 


From the Coastal Command 2 

From the Airborne Division i 

By restricting the flow of heavy bombers to the 
Middle East and India 2 

By improving the working-up arrangements of the 
Bomber Command itself so as to make operational 
additional 2 

By picsent promised increase from MAP 0 

By further exertions of M A P , additional 2 

Total 18 
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2 You should of course vary these apportionincnts if the same 
icsults can be produced inoie conveniently When the icsultmg plan 
has been shaped I avill bring it before the War Cabinet and ask tor 
discussion and approval It will then become bindingf, ind will h ivc, 
witlnn the above hmits and for the above period, puouty over every 
other competing claim 

Prime Munster to Brigadier Hoiks xS Sept 43 

I shall be glad to leceive a report on the Churchill tanks iioin tixe 
two or three divisions winch have most of them 
Do not let it be known that the report is for me, as 1 simply want 
to know how the tank is viewed by the troops 

Prime Minister to Brigadier Holh^,foi COS Committee, 18 Sept 43 
and Commander-m-Chief Home Force<> 

This fsSth County of London (Civil Service) Battalion of the Home 
Guard] is a very fine battalion, 1,290 strong, of high personnel, posted 
in the very heart of our defences It is most disconcerting that it should 
only have 546 Sten guns and no rifles at all, except 73 300s and 
370 303s, which “have been lent by private arrangement by tlie 
Adixnralty and the War Office” This lack of aims and mixture of 
arms and ammumtion is most disquieting 
What is the reason also for the War Oiiice Company being detached 
from the London District Command and placed personally under the 
CIGS? 

3 This sample of the Home Guard makes me curious about the 
equipment of the rest Over 800,000 300 rifles weie sent to us from 
the United States in July 1940 How have they been distributed^ How 
many 303 iifles are in the possession of the Home Guard? In how many 
battahons are thcie two kinds of iifles with difilrent ammumtion? 
What other weapons have the Home Guard got? How many men 
ire there in the Home Guard foi whom no weapons are yci avail ibic? 

Prime Minister to Chiej of the Air StaJJ 19 Sept p 

The point you make must be put to the Ministti Resident, and we 
must have time to consider his reply bcfoie my furthei white personnel 
can be sent [for aeiodromc defence m West Afuca] I had no idea you 
h id cicatc d a piivate aimy of 80,000 men and weic looking for custom 
You rc illy must aim at icducmg tins private army by at least 30,000 
men 

Prime Minister to Minister of Injormation {or 19 Sept 42 

Director-'Ceneral) and Brigadier Hoiks 
No speculation upon future operations is to be allowed to pass the 
censors In any case of doubt the message is to be held up until it has 
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icccivcd the pci sonal sanction of the Minister himself I should be glad 
if the Minister would again see the newspaper propnetors and impress 
upon them the dangcis of speculative articles upon future operations 
It should be a point of honour to exclude them You need not be too 
much afiud of seeming to confiim the lumouis that have been cir- 
culated The offence is equally heinous whether the rumours are true 
01 false 

Had such a message as that quoted been sent, I am of opinion that 
the sender should be aricsted under the OfEcial Secrets Act or i8B, or 
other emergency power, and kept m complete seclusion for a con- 
sideiable time Let me know what powers are possessed 

The whole matter should be brought before the War Cabinet on 
Monda}^ ^ 

Pi me Mimstii to Mimstei oj Lahom 20 Sept 42 

I have been informed hat the first pick of the mtake of Service 
rccriuts is taken for the Royal Air Force Regiment Is there any truth 
m tins suggestion^ 

Pi line Ministei to Secretaiy oJ State for Atr 20 Sept 42 

Omitting the hght squadrons, give me the numbers that will be 
operationally fit 011 each of the dates mentioned 
The fict that out of 316 bombers only 6 crews have returned to this 
country is really quite scandalous You are gettmg a mass of sediment 
in the Middle East and aie hampering your own development at 
home Let me have a table showing the strength in squadrons, men 
and machines, of the R A F m the Middle East on September i, 1941, 
and on September i, 1942 f 

Prime Muiistu to Minister oj Piodiiction 20 Sept 42 

I have to-day read the leport of the Select Committee on National 
Expendituie about tanks and guns It is a masterly indictment winch 
reflects on ail who hive been concerned at the Wai Office and the 
Ministiy of Supply It also reflects upon me as head of the Govern- 
ment, and upon the whole oigamsation 

So far only a foimal acknowledgment has been sent to Sir John 
Wardlaw-Milne and his Committee A vciy much more detailed and 
reasoned rcpl> must be picparcd, and should be in the hands of the 
Committee before Pailiament meets on September 29 Let me know 
therefore bcfoie Wednesday next what you have done and are going 
to do in this field, and how fai you are able to meet the criticisms of the 
Committee Give me also the mateiials on winch I can base a leply to 
the Committee, who have certainly rcndeied a Ingh service in bringing 

* See nuuucc of September 4 to Minister of Intoiuiation 
f See nunute of September 13 to Seeretary of State for Air 
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this tingle of inefficiency and incompetence to my notice It is now 
more than a foitnight since this report was put in your hands and 
those of the Ministry of Supply 

I must regard tins matter as most serious, and one which requires 
immediate proposals for action from youiself, the Sccictary of State 
foi War, and the Minister of Supply, so that at any rate the futuie may 
be safeguarded 

Prime Minnta to MmiUir of Food 22 Sept 42 

Prohibition of the Manufacture and Sale or 
Ice-cream 

Without definite information as to the saving m transpoit and man- 
power, I cannot judge whcthci the destiuction of tins amemty was 
worth while 

I suppose the large numbers of Ameiican troops m this country will 
have then own arrangements made for them They are gicat addicts 
of ice-cieam, which is said to be a iival to alcoholic drinks 

The step should not have been taken without the Cabinet having an 
opportunity to express an opinion 

Prime Minister to Sccrctaiy of State fot War and others 23 Sept 42 

Boxing of Lorries 

The August figures show a welcome improvement, and I am glad 
to see that the bulk of the so-called “non-teclnncar’ War Office 
vehicles are being boxed I trust that evciy effort will now be made to 
slnp in boxes the laigcst possible proportion of “teclnncar' vehicles, 
cars, and RAF vehicles, and to impiove existing methods of boxing ^ 

Pi me Minister to Minister oj Labour 23 Sept 42 

It would certainly be wrong for the Air Mmistry to take Gride I 
men foi the RAF Regiment, which is for sedentary duties uound 
airfields Fspccially would tins be so if they had the powey to diveit 
these nun fiom the Field Army, who have to fight everywhere under 
all conditions 

I am going to make a searching examination of the RAF Regi- 
ment, whicli is no less than So, 000 strong I am asking that at leist 
30,000 should be transftricd to the Army j 

Pnnii Minister to Loid Picsidcnt and Minister oj 24 Sept 42 

File/ and Power 

I understand that the question of releasing more miners from the 
Army is again being considered We cannot break up the Aimy at 

* See minutes of July 10 and July zz 

f mmute of September zo to Minister of Labour 
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the present time, and I trust that all other methods of increasing output 
will be vigorously pursued 

What progress has been made m transferring miners to the more 
efEcient pits^ Last May we were told that by moving a comparatively 
small number a large increase in output could be obtained 

What has been done to increase the mtake of boys and youths, and 
to check the outflow of middle-aged men from the industiy? 

Has our wage pohey been effective in increasing output^ 

What progress has been made in developing the working of out- 
crop coaP Great claims have recently been voiced in the Press 
What iriangements have been made with the consummg depart- 
ments for reduced allocations of industrial coal^ 

I hope It will be possible, by pressmg forward such measures ener- 
getically, to bridge the gap which remains 

Pj me Minister to Ministei of Labour 24 Sept 42 

I have read with great interest your note descnbmg what has been 
aclncved in the man-power field during the year ended last June 
I see that you drafted nearly a million men and women into the 
Services, thereb}/ fulfilling the great bulk of their requirements, and at 
the same time added 800,000 to the labour force on mumtions 
I congratulate you on this great performance 

Prime Minister to Sir Edward Bridges 25 Sept 42 

The following notice should be issued 

“Ministers should be chary of being drawn mto discussions on 
official matters with the Ambassadors of foreign Powers Should such 
occasions arise, they should furnish a report of what passed to the 
Foreign Secretary, who otherwise may find himself holding different 
language in his formal interviews 

Prune Minister to General Ismay 25 Sept 42 

Let me have a report on the strength of the Commandos in the 
United Kingdom and on the process of recruitment Are they getting 
good quality men and in sufficient numbers^ 

Prime Minister to Chief of the Air Staff 25 Sept 42 

It may be necessary at some moment 01 other in “Torch” or its 
preliminaries to threaten Vichy with severe and immediate bombing 
Let me know what could be done during November, assuming it was 
considered necessary 

Prime Minister to First Lord and First Sea Loid 25 Sept 42 

I trust that not only Renown but also one of the KG V s will be 
assigned to “Torch” It is most necessaiy to overawe the enemy by 
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superior strength, and especially to deter the Vichy Ficnch With thicc 
iC G at Scapa you liavc ample maigni 

Piime Mumter to Gciiaal Ismay^ for C O S Committee^ Sept 4.2 

and Minister of Production 

It seems to me that we ought to have thicc 01 foui miles oi this pier 
tackle [for use on flat beaches] It could of couisc be used in many 
places in short sections Piay do not lightly tuin this aside We must 
however know what we should have to give up 

Prime Minister to Loid Pie<^ident of the Council 26 Sept 42 

In trying to effect economy of fuel or labour on the home fi ont I 
hope you will bear m mind that these may react upon tl^c cfiicicnc\ of 
the workers For instance, fewer bus services mean longer join ncys and 
workers arrive tired at their ofSces or plants A busmess-man could of 
course clean his own room and ainve an hour late at an important job, 
and so forth I do not wish to dogmatise, but hope this point is being 
borne in mind 

Prime Ministci to Lord Pnvy Seal 26 Sept 42 

It would be a good thmg to hear what the Commandcr-in-Chicf 
Bomber Command tlnnks about the pubhcation of aircraft losses This 
we must have before the Cibinct decision is reopened Personally, I 
think It very foolish to give this information to the enemy, and without 
a statement of the numbers taking part in the laid it is most misleading 
and needlessly distressing I should have no difficulty m explaining the 
mattci to the House 

Pnmc Minister to Mr Geoffrey Lloyd 26 Sept 42 

It IS of great importance to find means to dissipnc fog at aerodromes 
so that aircraft can land safely Let full expcrniAnts to this end be put 
in hand by the Petroleum Warfare Department with all expedition 
They should be given every support 

Prune Minister to I irst Lord and Fii st Sea Lord 27 Sept 42 

The report of 650 survivors being brought m fiom the Laconia md 
another ship shows that a very serious trigcd\ has taken place Is it 
known what propoi tiou of the rescued arc it ih in pi isonei s of war and 
wh It pioportion arc British personnel 1 here were neai ly 4,000 people 
to be accounted for, so over 2,000 must have lost then lives 

Piime Minister to Secretary of State for War and 28 Sept 42 

CIGS 

I am not prepared to approve reserves of tanks of 90 per cent being 
assigned to some armour cci divisions, while others have no tanks at all 
When an army is expanding its armoured forces, as we are doing, every 
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effort should be made to give prioiity to the mi till equipment of all 
units, ind it is only after these needs have been satisfied that the lescrvts 
can be built up Of course, i^vhere the foiccs arc in contact with the 
enemy a large piopoition of spare tanks must be provided 

2 In the Middle East aU the Shermans should be put m the front 
line, the icscrves being found by Grants In any particular theatre 
where a large numbei of one mark of tank is used by several units it 
would be well to make a geneial pool rather than to assign a fixed 
reserve to each unit This applies particularly at home, whcie we hive 
very large numbers of Churchills, of Crusaders, and of Valentines 
Here in this small island, whcie the units he close to their large work- 
shops, a veiy much lower standard of leserves is possible than in the 
Middle East or India We cannot afford to have tanks standing idle on 
the one hand and foi matrons left uneqmpped on the other 

3 I should be glad to have a statement of all the armoured units at 
home and abroad, formed and in formation with their initial equip- 
ment, and the actual numbcis of tanks they have got, eithci with the 
units or in reserve 

Ptune Minister to Fust Lotd and Fu^t Sea Laid 38 Sept 42 

Pray consider in what way the ships of P Q 19 can best be used to 
make the enemy believe we intend to run another convoy It will be a 
great advantage to us, and indeed a help to '‘Torch”, if the Geiinaiis are 
induced to keep then submaimes, aircraft, and surface vessels in the 
North tbs wintci, doing nothmg Every tlimg should thciefoie be 
done to favour the idea of an October convoy 

Pi line Minister to Chief of the Atr Staff 28 Sept 42 

Everything shows the increasing dependence of the enemy on 
Tobiuk as against Benghazi It seems to me astonisbng that the whole 
of the an forces which wc and the Ameiicans ha\e in Egypt aic not 
able to bung the work of tbs poit, which lies so near them, to an end 

Prime Munster to C A S -9 Sept 43 

What has happened to the three squadrons of Spitfire^ which we 
gave to Ml Evatt^ Arc they in action yet^ 

Prime Munster to General Ismayffoi COS Committee 30 Sept 42 
So far as can be ascei tamed, it is far moic expensive m man-hours to 
bring down an enemy aircraft by fire from the giound than bv fighters 
from the air It is true that thcic is some dangci of intcrfeience with 
our picscnt radio methods, wbch would probibly render it inex- 
pedient to 1 educe our flak this winter But next }car, when wc hope 
these dangers will be overcome, and when thcic should be moic 
fighters available, it might be possible to rely on aircraft m gi eater 
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mcasuie Anti-aircraft guns will of course always be useful, and indeed 
ncccssiry, for the defence of small important targets, but in view of the 
luonung man-power stiingency the possibilit} of further reducing 
A A Command in 1943 should be explored 

Puftii Munster to C I G S and CAS 30 Sept 42 

1 am told that the Whitley iirciaft winch I saw when I visited the 
Aitboriie Division at Nethcravon is unsuitable for tuggmg gliders, and 
therefare that the commander of the Airborne Division has hterallv no 
acicphnes suitable for this purpose 

Pi \\ let me know the position and what is being done about it ^ 

OCTOBER 

Pume Minister to Foieign Secretary 2 Oct 42 

Your minute about “Aspidistra’’ f 

Let me have a short desciiption of what it can actually do, and also a 
good plan for using it durmg “Torch” My idea was that the President 
should let us h ive some records winch could be let off at appiopnatc 
moments as General Eisenhower thought fit In addition, I would, 
once the show was well started, have a go m French or English, as the 
case might be, to Fiance 

2 Pray let me have the diaft of the telegram I could send to the 
Picsidcnt asking foi the extra valves 

Piiwe Miihster to Geneial Ismay,foi COS Committee 4 Oct 42 

1 piesume plans are in hand for accompanying “Torch” with large- 
scale diversions to tic the German Air Force to the French coast^ 

2 W ould It not be w ell to have a certain number of American slnps, 
not liccessinly very powerful ones, showing the American in the 
Britnh squadions which might have to deal with a sortie of the Vich\ 
fleet fiom Toulon^ 

3 What IS the truth of the newspaper rumours about French sub- 
maun Co being sent to Dakai^ 

Pinnc Minister to C I G S 4 Oct 42 

This tells me ven little about German tanks Please let me have the 
weight and speed of each of these tanks, and the weight of the pro- 
jectile fired by their gun Also let me have the name of the tank in 
Bntisli possession most nearly equal to each of these tanks 

Prime Minister to General Lmay^for COS Committee 7 Oct 42 

Natiually I am very much m favour of the development of an 

Sec also minute of November 12, p S05 

4 A vpctul wirtkss tr insimtttr for ladntmg to encmy-octupied ( ountnes 
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aiiipliibious stiiking force m the Adiddle East I greatly legretted the 
mannei m which the three Commandos we sent out with assault 
slnps were flittered away, and also that our fine Marme party y as put 
to no good use I have always believed that opeiations of this character, 
whcthci agamst the island or m the real of the enemy's position, ought 
to pla\ an impoitant part m the campaign It seems all the more 
neccssaiy that they should do so now that larger prospects are open 
2 The only tlnng that woiries me is, \^hat about Wavell's Akyab, 
etc It would be a fine piece of work if we could manage to concen- 
trate the Mobile Naval Base Defence Org imsation without paralysing 
^ avell Perhaps you will let me have a report 

Piime Minister to Secretary of State for War and 7 Oct 42 

Sea etary oj State for An 

Whenever our Army is estabhshed on land and is conductmg opera- 
tions igamst the enemy the system of oig'^nisation and employment 
of the Royal Air Force should conform to that which has proved so 
successful in the Western Desert The characteristics of this system aie 
that the whole Air Force will be under the command of one Air 
Ofiicci Commandmg-in-Chief, whose lelationslnp to the Army 
Comm mder-in-Chief will be that laid down m paragraphs 4 and 5 
of my directive of October 7, 1941 This fact must be the startmg- 
point m our mvestigation of the part to be played by the Ro) al Air 
Force m Contmental operations based on the United Kungdom I 
should lile to see, set out in simple terms, the apphcation of the 
Western Desert system to France Let tins statement be prepared and 
agreed b-v the time I return fiom the North 

2 Working backwards from the result which we must aclneve in 
France, we can then determine how the awkward second phase, 
involving the spring across the Channel, can be oest managed Finally, 
we can see what arrangements should be made for the preparatory 
training period, so that there will be no break in the contmuity 
througliout the three phases 

3 In the meanwhile, so tliat there may be no delay, and without 
prejudice to any final decision, the twelve Army Support Squadrons 
should begin forming m Army Co-opciation Command as agreed 
upon between C I G S and CAS 

Prime Minister to Sir Edward Bridges 8 Oct 42 

For your private information, I rate the cipacity of a man to gave 
a useful opinion on any question connected with war in accord uicc 
witli the foUowmg tliree conditions 

First, courage and abihty Second, real experience of the fire 
Third, peace-time Stiff studies and routine piomotion 
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PiniiL Mitnsta to roingn Secretary 8 Oct 42 

111 ipv opinion tins is not the way this mattei should have been 
iniidled In the pictuic I mAc to myself of the Turk, comiadeslnp, 
geiieinsity, the inipiession of power and resources, arc what will 
count I Ind never meant to mix tins gift up with iny biigain about 
cluonie, about which they are obviously in great dilhcultics When 
the Ainbissador spcAs about taking advantage to ‘‘rub it in” he 
lUterh misconceives the gesture I took great trouble to get these 
links, etc I im after the Turk, I am not after your chrome I particu- 
hrl) islcd that the two ideas should be kept quite separate 

I am very soirv about this Do please see if you can get the issues 
on 1 light footing We offer this hard-bought gift to Inonu All that 
happens is, he is “rather discomposed” I should like to send the 
folio vmig telegram to Inonu 

“The gift of arms from Britam to Turkey reported to you by the 
Ambits idor on October i is meant by me as a token of comiadeslnp 
and comprehension, and it is mdependent of every otlier consideration 
or matter m negotiation between our Governments ” 

Prime Miimter to Fui>t Lord and First Sea Lord 8 Oct 42 

I am disqUiCtcd to learn that the German E-boats are getting the 
upp^r hand agnn, and that they arc becoming a serious danger to 
East Coast slnpping by laying mines I had the impression that you 
had overtaken the mosquito fleet mena'tc Pray kt me have a state- 
ment showing the position, and also whfiU measures you will take 
Wc c uinot possibly allow ourselves to bc^Nit^jjyyjglied in mosquito 
"w rrl'^rc 

Piir'' JMiuistu to Sea et ary oj State for Air and 8 Oct 42 

Mmhia of Lohow 

1 enmot igKe that men under twenty-five should be employed on 
tl'csc highly loc lined duties No more should be recruited ^^t present 
[into the R A 1 R< giincnt] With regard to tlipsc now llicrc, I am 
not celt an under whit tenure they arc serving Have we the power 
to trui>ki them to Army umts^ Pleisc advise me •^The transfeience 
sluu’kl be m ick graduilly, so as to avoid any shock to the tormitions 
A period of foiu months would not be excessive for this 

2 The repluemcnt of the under-^yventy-fives would of course 
come from the older categoues called flp, and these should be supplied 
sufhciently to maintain the approved/ strength of the Royal Air Force 
Regiment I shall be content if die total strength is allowed to run 
down fiom 79,000 to, say, 70,000 

^ Is It not very absurd that the officers of tins ground service should 
bt e died pilot office IS, flight-heutcnants, etc , when they have never 
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flown and are nevei going to fly? No one ought to be called a pilot 
ofRcct who has not flown or does not fly Most people would be 
ashamed to call themselves pilots of the Royal Air Foice when in fact 
they arc ncvci going to get off the ground I wonder the pilots them- 
selves do not feel rather scornful about this multiplication of boirowed 
plumes 

Prime Minister to Foreign Seaetary 12 Oct 4.2 

I do not feel safe with the present free use of the tadio telephone 
cither to United States or to Russia I agree that technical ariange- 
ments for the Russian line should be made In both cases however no 
suboidinate person should be allowed to use this telephone unless they 
obtain beforehand m each case wiitten permission from the Postmaster- 
General, who will ascertain from them that they aie fully aware of 
the dangers mhcicnt in such commumcation There is no reason why 
they should not telegtaph whenever possible A certain numbci of 
people of high lank might be given a geneial pcimit 
Pray let me have some scheme of tins kind before go an) faitb''r 

Prime Minister to Seaetary of State for Air and 14 Oct 42 

Cliitf of the Air Staff 

This icturn of Middle East air reinforcements is leall) very bad 
indeed^ and must be regarded as a lamentable bicakdown in An Force 
arrangements No explanation can justify the congestion of 98 Hui- 
ricancs, 61 Beaufightcis, 36 Spitfires, and 37 Kitt) hawks at Takoradi 
when every one of these machines is urgently needed in Eg)pt 
I must ask that an immediate remedy shall be applied 

Piime Minister to Foreign Secretary 14 Oct 43 

Pray consider the following 

The Madagascar situation should be handled in the following 
method and timing There would be no objection to tclhiig Dcjcaii 
about the middle of next week that we should be glad to sec Le Gcntil- 
homme become Governor of Madagascar as de Gaulle h lieutenant and 
as representing Fighting France We do not want to have more trouble 
than is necessary in Madagascar, and it would be best to begin by 
spreading reports there about Le Gentilhomme returning as Governor, 
and indicating that this would be very agreeable to the British Then 
a little later, if all went well, Le Gentilhomme could go out and be 
installed as Governor, without, m the first instance, setting up a new 
administration Once he was installed we would transfer to him 
power, m such a way as to cause the fewest possible icsignation^ of 
necessary French administrative officials It would be for Gcncril dc 
Gaulle to announce, with our approval, that he had appointed Lc 
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Gcntilhomme is Govcinot, <ind this might be done about the middle 
of Novcmbci 

It should be made clc xr to dc Gaulle that he, Lc Gentilhonimc, uas 
persona ^rata to us, and tint we could not have someone xppoiiucd 
whom we did not trust and like 

Pumc Mnuster to Seaetary of State for War 14 Oct 42 

It occurs to me that the Lovat Scouts, by reason of then origin, 
tiaditions, and composition, might with advantage be added to tlxe 
existing Commandos, to take the place of the thicc Commandos 
which were sent out to the Middle East in 1940 and there disbanded 
Pray put me up proposals The Clnef of Combined Operations vill 
of couisc have to be consulted I have not mentioned the matter to 
Inm 

Pnrnc Minister to Fust Sea Lord 15 Oct 42 

See Admiral Hai wood’s telegram about the French feet in Alexan- 
dria We want to get them on our side as ‘Tightfoot’ and “Torch” 
develop Superior force is a powerful persuadci Pra) considei 
urgently sending Waupi^e or Valiant from Kilindim to aru\e at 
Alcxandiia a few days befoie “Toich”, or in whatever is tliC best 
timing Harwood could sc id a few destroyers fioin Im scanty stock 
to pick her up m the Red Sea, if possible in the Gulf of Aden She is a 
fast ship and could look after hciself up to theie I hate to sec ships 
standing idle at a crisis Accoiding to my ideas the whole lot sliould 
go, including the cairia The appcaiancc of this fleet at Alcxandiia 
would stait up all these ide is about Cictc and Italv which aie helpful 
to “Torch” How many dcstioycis has Harwood got, and ho", iv 
soutijt could they get m time^ 

Puute Mmistei to Seaetany of State joi Wai is C>ct ^2 

It has been icpoitcd to me by an officer now sciviiig with the Ro\ x! 
Air Force Regiment in In] md tint American ofTiccis iic nevt i united 
to British officers’ messes, either Aimy 01 R A F , and tli x** the Ameri- 
cans ate, geiier xlly speaking, left to fend for themselves 1 his is a giave 
reflection on our conn Jeship and common courtesy 
Pray let me have a repoit 

NOVEMBER 

Prime Minister to C CO and Brigadier Jacob 1 Nov 42 

We must be careful not to make heavy weather over tlic manning 
oflandmg-craft No doubt theie must be a nucleus of skilled personnel 
to handle them and keep the engines in order They do not h xvc to be 
kept up however like a fleet or flotilla, as they arc only needed for a 
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Special opeiation, and, if all goes well, only for the pieliminary stages 
of that It It were decided that the time had come for such an operation, 
both the Flee t and the Army would have to provide men specially for 
the month or three weeks concerned We could not possibly afford to 
tic up a large mass of men indefinitely waiting for the chance or a big 
cross-Channel operation First let us get the craft, and meanv^hile make 
a scheme to put them mto skeleton preparation, capable of being 
bi ought up to fuller strength as the moment comes nearer In tr} mg to 
be perfect you will spoil the whole thing 

Piimc Minister to Fust Lord 5 Nov 43 

Let me see the list of the submarmes that will come into ser v ce b-y 
Decembei 31, 1943, m their classes, and also those at present m service 
with no names 

2 I have no doubt whatever that names should be given, and I will 
myself make some suggestions which may stimulate others 

Prime Minister to Gtneial Ismay, foi C O S Committee 12 Nov 43 

1 am disquieted bv these notes [about tugs foi ghders], winch Lord 
Chcrwcll, at my request, has put before me You may remember that 
the Lord Privy Seal recently raised the question of the excessive con- 
struction of gliders As you know, I think they will play their part 
when demorahsation sets in, but I am worried by the difficulty of 
storing these wooden machines and the very heavy dram upon tljc 
bomber offensive It is all a question of balance and emphasis 

2 I am sure it requires review I do not v ant the Chiefs of Staff in 
tins operational crisis to be unduly burdened with tins It would be 
better that the Vice-Chiefs should give it a special examination, which 
of course should not take more than two sittings Their report wtiuld 
give us somctlnng to work upon We might look very foolish if wc 
had a lot of these things standing out in the ram and spoiling when no 
opportunity for their offensive use occurred My feehng is at present 
that the ‘‘Hoisa'^ programme should be curtailed 

Prime Minister to Chiefs oj Staff Committee 12 Nov 43 

We cannot divest ourselves of responsibility for the convoy from 
the East to Malta If it is to sail on the 15th, what arrangements ate 
made to protect it agamst surface attack by the Italian Fleets Is it to 
approach Malta m darkness or m daylight^ What protection would it 
have agamst bombers from Crete, and generally until it gets under 
the Malta air umbrella^ This is no time to throw away four fast, 
heavily laden ships Will the aiifield at Derna be working by the time 
the convoy gets there^ If it is not, we ought to wait a few more days 
till It is The prospects m Cyrenaica are now so good that there is no 
need for forlorn, desperate adventures Admiral Harwood should 
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siiLniit his scheme, shovvmg exactly his daylight and darkness passage, 
uid how he plans to get thiough 

2 It is of course of the utmost importance that Loid CJoit should 
Intel veiie by an m Tunis But I do not tliink n " ought umply to leave 
the responsibility of usiiig up his pctiol to him What view do the 
duets of Stall take about the amount he should keep in hnid^ 

3 It would seem that eveiytlung should be calculited from the 
date when the Dcrna airfield is effectively occupied 

Ptinie Minister to Genual Lway 13 Nov 4.2 

I saw the Jeffciis gmi list week It appears to be a powerful weapon, 
which would enable infantry to face tank attack 

How many have been ordered^ When will they be delivered^ How 
IS It proposed to distribute them^ I should hope that the Middle Eist 
and India would receive their quoti at a veiy early date 
Piaa let me have a lepoit 

Prime Mnmta to Seuctary oj State for War 21 Nov 42 

I was shocked to hear yesterday, when visiting the :^3rd Division, 
that an Army Council instruction had been issued thiee days ago 
oidcrmg the immediate removal of all legimental shoulder-b idges 
Both the General commaiidmg the division and the Commander-in- 
Chief Home Forces expressed to me their surprise and regret There 
IS no doubt that it will be extremely unpopular and tend to destroy 
that regimental e!>pnt de corpi> upon wlueh all arimes worthy of the 
name aie founded I was also told that the Army Council instruction 
was accompanied by a notification that no discussion of it was to be 
allowed Who is responsible for tlus^ 

I hope you will gi\e directions to cancel the instruction before gicat 
harm is done ^ 

Piwii Miimter to Muin^tu oj Food 21 Nov 42 

I hope It IS not tiue that we arc enforcing a whole set of Vexatious 
Kguiiiions of this kind [about the ban on the exchange of rationed 
lood| it IS absolutely eonti iry to logic and good sense that a person 
may not give iway 01 exeii inge his 1 itions with some one who at the 
moment he feels Ins a greatci need Jt strikes at ncighbourlmess and 
fiKudslup I should be so sorry to see the great work you hive done 
'•poilt b\ allowing these ofiiculs, whose intciests arc so deeply involved 
111 m ignitymg their lunetions and their numbers, to lead you to strike 
a false note 

The mattei must be brought bcfoic the Cabinet next week, unless 
you can leassure me 

* bee also iiunuRs ol Detember 4 ^^tl Ucceiubt-r 16, pp 807, 8n 
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Prime Mumter to C IG S 23 Nov 42 

With regiid to the rearmament of the French m Noith-West Africa 
IS may be expedient, could we not send some of the “seventy -fives” 
and ammunition, which aie now almost entirely supciscdcd by our 
own guns^ These would be very welcome to the foench Peihaps 
twenty batteries could be sent quite soon, if General Eisenhower 
approves 

Piinie Minister io C I G S 25 Nov 42 

Aic we not dispersing the Deseit Aimy rather lapidl}^ If the 9th 
Austrilian and 2nd New Zealand Divisions leave, and now two South 
Africans, and then there is to be canmbahsation, what is going to be 
Icft^ It seems to me that we have got to think of the whole picture in 
relation to the next six months Please report I am disquieted 

Prime Minister to Minister of War Transport 28 Nov 42 

Pray convey to all those in your depaitment who have contributed 
to the success of “Torch” my warm congratulations and thanks for 
the part they played in the preparation and movement of this great 
armada It owed much to then skill, industiy, and reticence, and they 
share in the honour of a great achievement 

DECEMBER 

Prime Minister to C I G S i Dec 42 

The lolc of the Tenth Army is dependent upon the Russian defence 
of the Caucasus Since we formed it in August a vast, favourable 
change has taken place, and it may be that before the end of the year 
all danger to Pcisia and Iraq wiU have tolled fai to the westward 

2 Oui policy towaids Turkey may require that a large poition of 
the Tenth Army should be avaihble to help the Turks In view of the 
victories gained by the Allies both to the north and south of Turkey, 
the idea of Turkey opening a path volimtarily to the Germans need 
no longer be entcitained 

3 Will you let me have a report showmg how you could move 
four to SIX divisions of the Tenth Army westward into Syria and 
Turkey^ Could they be maintained in Syria, or how manv of them^ 
How fast could they move into Turkey by rail if desiicd^ Let a scheme 
be worked out having as its target date six divisions m Western Turkey 
by May i It is not necessary to go into this in undue detail 

Prime Minister to President of the Board of Trade 4 Dec 42 

I am told that the whole of the Aimy have been made to stiip off 
their regimental badges, at great detriment to esprit de corp^ As many 
of the soldiers paid for these badges themselves there has been a lot of 
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distress caused The Wai Office stated the Board of Trade have 
informed them that tlic amount of material and labour used to make 
these badges (most of which are already in existence) is more than we 
cm afford in the present stringency 

Will you let me know exactly what the burden is^ It must be taken 
into account that a gieat deal can be done by regimental and local 
airangements It would seem to me this was a very small piopoition 
of the Army clothing Let me know exactly what the Boaid of Trade 
said to the War Office which led them to this step 

Prime Minister to General Ismay,for COS Committee 6 Dec 42 

This [telegram about the lessons to be learned from the Dieppe raid 
m connection with landing-ships and -craft] is of course sound so far 
as concerns the landmg-slnps and -craft required for the actual spear- 
head of assault If it is attempted to apply these high-grade conditions 
to all movements from one shore to the other the only result will be 
to lender operations of tins chaiacter utterly impossible The maxim 
‘ Nothing avails but perfection” may be spelt shorter “Paralysis” 

Piune Minister to First Sea Lord 6 Dec 43 

Apparently, from the attached telegram, Admiral Harwood is going 
to use Oiion and seven destroyers to convoy back empty merchant 
ships from Malta to Alexandria, after which the escort will return to 
Malta But this is the week of all others when the Malta surface force 
[Force K] must strike upon the communications of tlic Axis forces m 
Tunis A week or ten days later will be too late Infinite harm will 
be done and the whole battle compromised 

3 This also is the time for Admiial Cunningham to use Ins cruisers 
and destroyers, even at heavy risk, against enemy convoys These 
vessels could never play so useful a part as in stopping the reinfoi ce- 
ments of the enemy during the battle The first duty of the Navy foi 
the next ten days is to stop the reinforcements to Tunisia .Tins dut) 
should be discharged even at a heavy cost 

Prune Mimstet to Gmeral Pmay^for COS Committee 7 Dec 42 

I attach the greatest importance to the piompt examination of these 
ideas [about “Hibbakuk”'^], and every fauht^^ should be given to the 
Chief of Combined Operations for developing them He will report 
to me weekly on tlie setting up of the organisation and the prehmiiury 
work 

3 I do not of course know anything about the physical properties 
of a lozenge of icc 5,000 feet by 3,000 feet by 1 00 feet, or how it resists 
paiticular stresses, or what would happen to an iceberg of this size in 


* Tht proposal to use artificial icebergs as staging points for aircraft m the Atlantic 
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rough Atlantic weather, or how soon it would melt m different waters 
at different periods of the ycai The advantages of a floiting island or 
islands, even if only used as refuelling depots for aircraft, are so 
dazzling that they do not at the moment need to be discussed There 
would be no difficulty in finding a place to put such a “stepping-stone’’ 
in any of the plans of war now under consideration 

^ The scheme is only possible if we make nature do neaily all the 
work for us and use as our mateiials sea-water and low temperature 
The scheme will be destroyed if it mvolves the movement of very 
large numbcis of men and a heavy tonnage of steel or concrete to the 
remote recesses of the Arctic night 

4 Something like the following procedure suggests itself to me 
Go to an icefield m the far north which is six or seven feet thick but 
capable of being approached by ice-breakeis, cut out the pattern of 
the ice-slnp on the surface, bring the right number of pumping apph- 
ances to the different sides of the ice-deck, spray salt watei on con- 
tinually so as to increase the thickness and smooth the suiface As tins 
process goes on the berg will sink lower in the water There is no 
reason why at the intermediate stages a trelhs-work of steel cables 
should not be laid to increase the rate of sinking and give stabihty The 
increasing weight and depth of the berg will help to detach the struc- 
ture from the surroundmg ice-deck It would seem that at least loo 
feet in depth should be secured The necessary provision for oil fuel 
storage and motive power can be left at the pioper stages At the same 
time, somewhere on land the outfit of huts, workshops, and so forth 
will be made When the berg begins to move southward, so that it is 
clear of the ice floes, vessels can come alongside and put all the eqmp- 
ment, including ample flak, on board 

Prune Mtnistu to Minister of Aircraft Production 12 Dec 42 

( 5 ir Staford Cnpps) 

I have given careful consideration to your mmute of November 30 
about the control of anti-U-boat operations 

I do not think the plan you propose of having an officer of very Ingh 
naval rank in sole charge of these operations under the First Sea Lord 
is sound The sea war is all one The Admiralty and the Naval Staff 
have been carefully organised and shaped through years of thought 
and practice to deal with it as a whole To try to take out one par- 
ticular aspect of the sea war and place it under a separate authority for 
all purposes would, I am sure, cause an immense amount of friction and 
confusion 

Anti-U-boat warfare affects every command afloat and ashore and 
almost every branch of the Admiralty Such an organism as you 
propose would cut across all existing arrangements and disturb all 
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existing loyalties New fioiititrs would be established wilhm the 
Admiialty itself on which it a hundred points new bicLcuiigs would 
piocecJ It IS always tempting in tunes of stress to set up a local 
dictatoiship, but it is veiy easy thereby to luptiue the constitution 
In trying to lay a dcsiiable emphasis on the anti-U-boat waifne you 
might well find that you hid cast a spannci into the fast-i mining 
machinciy by winch our navil defence has been so well conducted 
In oui difficulties in the Atlantic I do not tlnnk the Amcric ins and 
Canadians would pay more heed to such an officer as Admiral Somer- 
ville, whom you suggest, than they do at present to Sir Dudley Pound 
Indeed, I think there would be a loss of influence 
It is essential of course at all times to watch carefully the working 
of the maclime and the efliciency of the liaison aiiangements between 
the air and sea forces, and to make such changes in pcisonncl, methods, 
and devices as are required It is with tins end m view that I set up the 
Anti-U-boat Committee, in which these matters may be discussed and 
action taken above the departmental level 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 13 Dee 42 

Of course it would be a very good tiling to have an Austrian unit 
if It could be managed without too much tioublc I am cxticmely 
interested in Austii i, and hope that Vienna may become the capital of a 
gicat Confcdciation of the Danube It is perfectly tiue that Europe 
left Austria to hci fate in a pusillanimous manner in 1938 The separa- 
tion of the Austrians and Southern Germans fiom the Prussians is 
essential to the harmonious reconstitution of Europe 

Prune Munster to C 1 G S , and to General Isuiay for 13 Dec 42 

COS Gou mittee 

Out of o\er 34,000 men 111 these two ‘Torch” convoys assigned to 
the Eastern Task Force, winch is the only one cngigcd 01 likely to be 
engaged, there arc less than 9,000 fighting troops, mcludn^g both i 
new unit and icinfoi cements This is the crisis period of the lunisnn 
bittk I doubt \ery much whether we and the Ameucans have yet 
btought moic than is, 000 ictuil fighting men into contact with the 
enemy out of, pcihaps, i quartet of a million landing or about to land 
2 I Convoy! KMS5 has passed out of our control Is it not 
possible ind would it not be well to find two or three more ships and 
get a brigade group of the 46tli Division out with the Christmas con- 
voy^ we not to include another two or thiec thousand rein- 

forcements as wclk When there arc two 01 thiee bundled thousand 
men m or approaelnng the theatie it seems an awful pity to stake the 
foituncs of battle on the very small spcaihcad at present available for 
the Fastern Task Force Observe, I am not proposing to cut the 
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enormous non-combatint tail which fills up K M S 5 and K M S 6, 
but only to male sure theie are some teeth to bite the enemy with 
It IS the teeth that we always run short of, and however good the 
Supply, the Signals, the Pioneers, the R E , and the hospitals are, there 
must always somewhere up m front be a certain numbci of people who 
actually are engaged on trying to kiU the enemy with the weapons 
which they hold 

Prime Munster to First Sea Lord 14 Dec 42 

How do we Stand now about the Russian convo’ys after the one to 
be run in two portions late this months I am expecting that convoys 
should be planned, in one or two portions as convement, at least for 
January, February, and March, between thirty and forty ships going in 
each 

2 The threatened delay m “Biimstone”, '‘Husky'’, etc , should ease 
the position as far as the Russian convoys are concerned Also it is 
to h 6 noted that a decision in favour of “Round-up” instead of “Biim- 
stonc”, etc , operative as it would be only in August, would assist and 
prolong the runmng of the P Q convoys I am, as you know, at 
present thinking along both lines, “Brimstone” and “Round-up”, but 
It will almost ccrtamly be necessary to choose Personally, I should 
only choose “Brimstone”, etc, if I were satisfied after intense efforts 
that “Round-up” was impossible in 1943 

Prime Minister to Secretary oj State jor War 14 Dec 42 

Let me have a report showing the shortage of officers m the Home 
Army, especially in the battalions, battenes, and armoured umts I am 
told that a very large proportion of candidates have been rejected by 
the Selection Boards, returning to the ranks with a sense of disappoint- 
ment I am of opinion that the Commanding Officer of a battalion 
or tank unit is the best judge, and that if he is not a good judge he is 
scarcely fit for his position In these aicumstances, havmg regard to 
the shortage, it would seem advisable that all recommendations 
emanating from Commandmg Officers through the brigades should 
be endorsed by the War Office, unless some special reason can be 
adduced to the contrary 

2 Let me also have figures showmg {a) the number of officers of 
each rank on the estabhshment of the Home Army, and (i) the number 
of those m Great Bntam not included in the Home Aimy Let me 
also hive the number of commissions granted in 1942 m the United 
Kingdom, irrespective of where these officers have been sent 

Prime Minister to Secretary oj State for War 16 Dec 42 

Pray send round samples of the printed and embroidered slip-on 
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tcgimental Bashes to which you refer in the first paragraph of your 
minute of December 14 

2 Let me have the text of the original instruction issued by your 
picdccessor, roget-her with the War Office files upon which he took 
this decision 

3 What IS General Paget’s explanation of the non-enforcement of 
this instruction until the sending out of the order by him m July 1943^ 

4 What were the circumstances which led to the issue of the Army 
Council instruction of last months Pray let me see the War Office 
files on this subject Was General Paget consulted before this instruc- 
tion was issued^ 

5 It was of couise from General Paget, when I mspected the 53rd 
Division, that I learnt of the distress [caused] to the troops by the 
enforcement of the order, and he certainly expressed himself in a 
manner whicli led me to beheve that he greatly regretted it 

6 It seems to me that if the Commander-m-Chief condoned over 
a great many months the numerous breaches of this order which you 
mention it was hard on units concerned to enforce so sudden a change 
of policy 

8 I should be glad if you would also explain to me why the Guards 
are to be specially favoured in this matter Has a special permission 
been granted to them, and, if so, on what grounds^ I should have 
thought that line regiments, and especially national regiments like the 
Welsh or the Scots, were even moie anxious for the support to esprit 
de corps and the cxpicssion of individuality winch the enjoymeni of 
distinctive badges confers 

9 I can quite see that the difficulty is one mto which you have got 
yourself by malang the enforcement of this wrong prmaple a matter 
of prestige, and I should be willmg to allow a longer mterval to elapse 
before the general mounting of badges is authorised 

Prime Mim<;ter to Chancellor oj the Exchequer, Foietgn 17 Dec 43 

Secretary, Paymaster-General, and President of the Board 
oj Trade 

(Copy to tlie Lord President of the Coimcil ) 

I hope that in studying the various proposals for social reform, land 
development, etc , you are giving full consideration to our post-war 
financial position The implications of these schemes must be related 
to the cost of the armed forces which it will be necessary to maintain, 
and to the prospects of restormg our export trade Nothing would be 
more dangerous than for people to fed cheated because they had been 
led to expect attractive schemes which turn out to be economically 
impossible 

What progress has been made m the talks with the Americans^ The 
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Vital question of the rapid restoration of our export trade must depend 
on the result of these convcisations, and no doubt you are examining 
all possible markets This work will be of value whatever international 
trading irrangements are agreed upon Piay consider these matters at 
your convenience 

Prime Mnmter to Geneial Ismay and Brigadier Jacob, i8 Dec 42 

for C O S Committee 

Considermg how few of our armoured divisions are going to be in 
action, we ought not to send 2-pounder Crusaders [with the next 
armoured division going to Noith Africa] It is only laying ourselves 
open to the kmd of ciiticism we had m the Gazala battle to put these 
under-gunned tanks on to the backs of our harassed shipping It is 
only worth while sending the best There seems to be time enough to 
make a change Pray let me have a plan to leplace the 2-pomiders by 
6-pounders 

Pi me Minister to Geneial Ismay and Bngadiei Jacob 19 Dec 42 

1 sec that 150,000 new 303 iifles and 332,000 Sten guns were manu- 
factured in October and November Pray let me know how these 
weapons have been distnbuted 

2 How many of the Home Guard have at present individual fire- 
arms, and how many have not^ 

3 The Middle East should be asked to supply the best information 
possible of all undamaged or repairable weapons, mcludmg rifles, 
mortars, guns, lorries, tanks, aircraft, etc , taken in Cyrenaica — i e , up 
to the period before the fightmg west of Agheila 

Prime Munster to Brigadier Jacob 19 Dec 42 

The 120 75-mm guns and eqmpment should go at the same time 
as the 200 2-pounders and 32 Bofors I attach great importance to 
building up a good French army m Morocco under Giraud as fast as 
possible, and thus render it unnecessary for British and American 
troops to squat there all the summer Let all preparations pioceed 

Prime Minister to First Lord and First Sea Lord 19 Dec 42 

Many thousands of British soldiers have been three and four years 
m the Middle East and in India who would no doubt very much like 
to come home and be given leave befoie resuimng their duties I do 
not know why special favour should be shown to the Navy Many 
of the soldiers have m fact probably been more often in action How 
much petrol will be used in bringing the Valiant home and sendmg 
her back merely for the purpose of givmg leave^ Have we a right to 
make this movement^ 

2 It certainly would be a very sensible tiling to brmg the old “R s'' 
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bick and h} them up in some safe harbour, using the uews to man 
new vessels 1 hey are only coflin slnps, and a cause of gi levous anxiety 
the moment any modern enemy vessel appears II these ships are 
biought home one by one the crews who have been shipwrecked or 
have been out a particularly long tune could be given passages m them 

3 1 am certainly 'very glad that Amon or Howe should play i put 
m the Mcditeriancan 

Piune Miniuer to Foreign Secretary and ChieJ Whip 19 Dec 42 

As an old member of the House of Commons I take qiute a dilFcient 
view [of the proposal that Mimsters should condense then answers to 
oral questions in die House of Commons and the statements made at 
the end of Questions m order to avoid encroaching upon the time 
available foi debates or pubhc busmess] It is the mterest and piivilege 
of the House to receive full statements on pubhc affairs from the 
Executive No band of Members has any right to stand between the 
House and tins great advantage In tune ot war it is moie mipoitant 
than m time of peace The House would be ill seived and would rightly 
take offence if statements, uistead of being made to Pailiamcnt at die 
end of Questions, were handed to the Press, as would otherwise be 
inevitable I am sure myself that the present demand would not repre- 
sent the wish of the House if they considered the matter fully, and I 
tlnnk die case should be put bcfoie them so diat other opimons may 
be expressed besides those yet obtained or audible The fact that the 
House IS iieaiJy always filled during such a statement and empties at its 
close IS a very fair indication of what the ordmary silent Member feels 
It IS of course miderstood that Mmisterial statements should be con- 
fined to impartmg infoimation 

2 On the other hand. Ministers should ceitamly not read long 
answers during Question time, as tins is very unfaii on Members whose 
later questions may be shut out Question time is one of the most hvely 
and vital features of Parliamentary hfe 1 wish tins mattefto be dis- 
cussed by the Cabinet before anydnng hke tins is put out 

Prime Mmntcr to Lord Pu:iident of the Council 19 Dec 42 

On August 4, 1942, the War Cabmet set up a Ministerial committee, 
consistnig oi the then Lord Privy Seal, Sir Stafford Cripps (in the chan ), 
and the three Scivice Mimsters, to supervise the work of an expert 
committee on the use made of psychologists and psychiatrists m the 
bighting Services 

Sir Stafford Cnpps has suggested that it nnght now be more appro- 
priate that some other Minister should take over the chairmanship of 
the body I agice with tins view, and would be giateful if you would 
undertake this duty 
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I am sure it would be sensible to restrict as much as possible the work 
of these gentlemen, who are capable of domg an immense amount of 
harm with what may very easily degenerate into charlatanry The 
tightest hand should be kept over them, and they should not be 
allowed to quarter themselves m large numbcis upon the Fightmg 
Services at the public expense There are no doubt easily recogmsable 
cases which may benefit from treatment of this kind, but it is very 
wrong to disturb large numbers of healthy, normal men and women 
by aslang the kind of odd questions in which the psychiatrists speciahse 
There are quite enough hangers-on and camp-followers already 

Pfime MiniUer to First Sea Lord 19 Dec 42 

I am still grieved to see our submarines described as “P 212'', etc , 
m the daily returns I thought you told me that you would give them 
names It is in accordance with the tradition of the Service and with the 
feehngs of the officers and men who risk their lives m these vessels Not 
even to give them a name is derogatory to their devotion and sacrifice 

Prme Minister to General Ismayjfor COS Committee 21 Dec 42 

I regard the equipment of the Polish Corps as of first impoitance and 
urgency in view of the canmbahsation of Biitish divisions and the 
withdrawal of the Austrahans and South Africans from the Eighth 
Army Let a scheme be prepared showmg dates by which the various 
divisions can be equipped with rifles, 25-pounders, anti-tank and anti- 
aircraft mortars and macliine-gims, and Bren-gun cariieis, also tanks 
It is not necessary to adhere exactly to the British standards These can 
be attamed later Let me have the earhest dates when these fine troops 
will have the minimum eqinpment to acquire substantial fighting 
value Let me have forecast for January 31, February 28, March 31 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for War 23 Dec 42 

andCIGS 

General Anderson is complaining that his tanks are inefFective com- 
pared with the Germans’ It is the same story we had a year ago in the 
Gazala b ittlc You now say that the layout in your paper attached is 
the best possible It means that eighty-mnc obsolete 2-pounder tanks 
are to go into action with the nth Division, and only eighty 
6-poundcrs I am not at all convinced that tins is light The armoured 
divisions have already been reduced to a single brigade of tanks Now 
this brigade of tanks is to be further more than halved to accommodate 
the orgamsation of command Thus a British armoured division to go 
into action m February is only to have eighty effectively gunned tanks 
This IS an altogether inadmissible diminution of strikmg power, and I 
wish the matter to be reviewed I shall be very gkd to see you both 
at 12 noon to-morrow, with any officers you may wish to bring 
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Prime Minister to Secretary of State for War and 26 Dec 42 

CIGS 

iiTH Armoured Division 

The Tunisian tip, in winch this division will opciite with other 
troops, IS about tlnrty-five miles deep by fifty-five miles bioad It 
therefore bears no lescmbhnce to the vast distances of the Western 
Deseit On the other hand, [the division] may have to face permanent 
fortifications at Bizerta and strong field positions around Turns It may 
be needed to support an infantry break-tlirough For all these purposes 
heavy weapons and thick armour are required No question is raised 
of standard estabhshments, but of creating a particular instrument for a 
special task 

2 I am glad you are able to add thirty-six 6-poundci tanks by m- 
creasmg die tank troops [m each squadron] fiom three to four I wish 
you to consider urgendy whether we camiot add a fourth regnnent of 
6-poundcr tanks as a self-contained unit of the divisional reserve Best 
of all would It be if this unit could have Churclnlls, because in pun clung 
through the defences of Bizerta or Turns and in street-fighting this 
tank alone has the necessary armour Lo*rd Leathers informs me that 
the addition to the convoy would not be more than two or at the most 
three slnps We thus increase the punch enormously However, per- 
haps the landing facihties at Algiers, and still more at Bone, could not 
handle 40-ton tanks Nevertheless, this would be the tool for the job 
The additional regiment, apart from its special workshops and spare 
parts, would not require any additional overheads m the divisional 
organisation 

3 In anti-tank and flak units this division must be regarded as excep- 
tional In view of the importance of its mission, other units in the 
Home Army may be diawn upon temporarily The Dnisional Com- 
mander has shown me, at my request, the lettei winch he has already 
written to the Wai Office I ccrtamly think that all Ins anti-tank 
weapons should at least be 6-poundcrs, and I hope it may be possible 
to add a dozen 17-poundcrs in view of the fact that the delay will 
ccrtamly bring more German "'Tigers’ ' to the scene 

4 Considciing the vitally important part that this division may be 
called upon to play in February, or at the latest Maich, it is necessary 
to give It an altogether special outfit This should ccrtamly mclude 
the support company of mortars Pray let me have a scheme for 
effecting the above, or as much of it as is practicable There must be 
no retardation m the sailing date of this division m consequence of any 
of the above changes without my bemg duly mfoimed 

5 Besides all this, I should be willmg to ask the President to send two 
or three hundred Shermans out to Algena so that our 6th Armoured 
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Division could work into these legiment by regiment as the with- 
diawah from the front Ime rendered possible We cannot go on with 
these Gi/ila defeat outfits without exposing ourselves to very grave 
Pai h imentaiy censure 

Prune Mmibtei to Lord President 26 Dec 42 

Sickness 

According to the figures supplied by the Health Insurance Approved 
Societies to the Government actuary, the average number of people 
away from work owmg to minor illness has increased in the last year 
by more than a quarter If this apphes to the whole working popula- 
tion It IS equivalent to havmg 80,000 fewei people working than would 
normally be the case It may well be that such absenteeism is due, m 
part at any late, to causes othei than deteiioiation of health, but such 
a notable increase may be an indication of the danger of imposmg 
mote and moie haidships on the civil population 

Prune Minister to Minister of War Tiansport 26 Dec 42 

Piospective imports mto the United Eongdom in the first half of 
next ycai aie so low that we must take immediate definite steps to 
increase them In view of the improved strategic situation m the 
Middle East it would seem possible to fix a defimte ceihng to the 
number of ships made available montiily to the War Office and Air 
Mmistry foi servicmg the Eastern theatres from the Umted Kmgdom 
and United States 

Pray let me know how much imports to this country could be 
increased if the Service departments were rationed to the use of (a) fifty 
slnps a month, (b) forty ships a month, for the Eastern theatres 

Prune Minister to General Ismay 27 Dec 42 

The German divisions are estimated by the Jomt Intelligence Com- 
mittee’s paper about the Order of Battle and Distribution of the 
German Army as 320 divisions, but on other papers I have seen a 
JIC estimate of 300 divisions Will you have tbs discrepancy 
probed^ 

2 The 1 1 C papci about German strategy in 1943 gives a number 
of 6i million men Tbs makes a German gross division 20,000 as 
opposed to our 41,000 If their proportion of corps, army, and L of 
C troops IS the same as ours, tbs would make the division proper 
consist of less than 10,000 men Alternatively, it shows very excessive 
War Office tail What do they say about tbs^ I will keep the repoit 

Prune Munster to First Lord 27 Dec 42 

These names for submarines are certainly much bcttei than the 
luimbeis Please see my suggestions I have no doubt a httle more 
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thought, prompted by the dictionaiy, would make other improve- 
ments possible 

Now do please get on with it, and let them be given then names 
in the next fortnight ^ 

Prime Minister to Seaetary oj State for War, Minister of 31 Dec 42 
War Transpoit, and C I G S 

1 am not satisfied with the dates given for sendmg the brigade of 
Chuiclaill tanks to Tunis A strenuous effort must be made with full 
battle urgency to have tins brigade embarked complete in the convoy 
which leaves about January 17 If the Ministry of War Transport can 
produce the slnps, a very grave responsibihty will fall upon the War 
Office if they are not able to load this biigade, which has already 
once been mobilised, in time 

Prime Minister to Secretary oj State for Wai 31 Dec 42 

No doubt It is more economical to reject the candidates before they 
have been to the Officer Cadet Traimng Units than after traimng has 
been wasted upon them The question was however brought to my 
notice on the grounds that the combatant units of the Home Aimy 
weie seriously short of officeis and that the supply was not keeping 
pace with die demand 

2 It IS clear from your table that there is a deficiency of over 2,000 
officers, of whom nearly 700 are m die mfantry alone How and when 
do you propose that this deficiency should be made up^ I notice that 
of the officers m Great Britam no fewer than 40,979 out of 87,633 arc 
not included m the Field Army at home, or m Air Defence Great 
Britain, or m the Fust Army elements still at home Surely out of this 
mass of 40,979, the gi eater part unconnected with fighting troops, you 
could find the necessary 2,000 to fill up the Field Army Let me have 
an analysis of the employments to which the majors, captauis, and 
subalterns m column 4, “All Others at Home’\ arc put I may add 
that this figure of 40,979 officers engaged on non-hglitnig duties 
contrasts very pomtcdly with a shortage of 2,000 for the fighting 
units f 

Prime Mnmtei to Chancellor of the Exchequer 31 Dec 42 

I consider the case of Undcr-Secretaiies of £1,500 salat y and less is 
painful, and I should like it mitigated if you can find a way One idea 
would be to count die first ;^6oo of their salary as if it was their salary 
as M P s, lettmg the Ministerial salary overlap the Parliamentaiy We 
have a large number of Under-Secictaries who are Laboui Members, 
and I thinl. they are fcelmg the pinch veiy severely— 111 fact, they are 

* See minute of December 19 to First Sea Lord 
f See minute of Dcf ember 14 to Secretary of State for War 
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worse off than they were out of office, and arc thus giving their services 
for less than nothing This is not right 
I should even be prepared to treat the first ^600 of all Ministers’ 
salaries as if it was the ^^600 they get as M P s, letting the rest overlap, 
even above the ^1,500 I should think the House would be quite 
willing to entertain this, especially as ii affects the poorer men of the 
Labour Party It must be remembered that the constituency and other 
expenses continue Perhaps you could think of some other way Pray 
let me have your views 


JANUARY 

Pnme Munster to General Ismay 1 Jan 43 

Why do the Canadian Corps require 13,000 more rifles^ Have they 
increased their strength^ What has been the wastage^ Why do the 
Middle East require 63,500 iifles, in view of the fact that two divisions 
are being cannibalised^ What is the reserve of rifles m the Middle East^ 
What have been the losses of British rifles in the recent fighting^ How 
many rifles have the Polish Corps got at the present time^ Why 
have 18,000 rifles to go to East Africa, a theatre where, on the whole, 
there IS a reduction of forces^ What is the pohey about reducing the 
Home Guard m accordance with the discussions in the Cabinet^ 

Prime Minister to First Lord of the Admiralty i Jan 4 3 

My warm congratulations on the fine output of merchant tonnage 
last year, a result of winch all concerned may indeed be proud 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 2 Jan 43 

You should surely explain that, under our present Constitution and 
war-time procedure, we have been ceaselessly exposed to the “emo- 
tional views of httle men on pohtical matters”, and to check this 
entirely -would involve His Majesty’s Government in a direct attack 
on the freedom of Parhament and Press There is a deep loatlnug m 
this country, particularly strong among the working classes, against 
what arc thought to be intrigues with Darlan and Vichy, which are 
held to be contrary to the broad, simple loyalties winch unite the 
masses throughout the world against the common foe It took the 
Pnme Mimster all his time and all his influence to smooth things out 
with the House of Commons m Secret Session You should warn Hull 
that there is almost a passion on this subject, and one which, if it 
broke loose, would certainly cause differences of opimon and con- 
troversy m the Umted States 

2 We have done our very best to help m the Darlan busmess, and 
contmue to do so m regard to the Vichy contacts still being preserved 
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But the geneial feeling is that a bnlhant mihtary episode has been 
tarnished and tainted The danger of the situation is fully recognised 
here The Prime Munster can no more embark on an effective policy 
of muzzling the Press and Parhament than the State Depaitment could 
gag Americans when they say dungs wluch give profound offence heie 
The remedy is to amend the policy and reach sound ground m this 
Fiench quagmire 

Pttme Minister to General Isinay,for COS Committee 4 Jan 43 

It is important to make the best possible estimate of the German and 
Italian strength in Tunisia as on March i 

2 In two months smee the landing the Axis have built up about 
29,000 Geimans and 14,000 Italians, making a total of 43,000 Since 
about 1,500 of these were Itahans who crossed over from Tripohtania, 
the rate of build-up does not exceed 700 a day There are no grounds 
for assuming a future rate of build-up of more than a thousand a day 
We may therefore assume a maximum of 100,000 men by March i 
In the present 43,000 are mcluded 3,000 or 4,000 air personnel and a 
proportion of the supply troops of the 90th German Army Corps, 
together with the Staffs, flak, etc In order to maintain foui divisions 
of our First Army a total of 211,000 men is said to be requiied Assum- 
ing that the Germans and Itahans woik on a similar basis, and making 
some allowance for their shorter hues of commumcation, it is unhkely 
that they could form and maintam from Tumsian resources more than 
two, or at the outside three, German divisions and two weak Italian 
divisions, which aie no stronger than biigade groups An equivalent 
of four divisions might well be found correct 

3 This force cannot have normal mobility The 43,000 now there 
are desperately shoit of artillery and of transport, remforcement by air 
or destroyer not allowmg vehicles to be brought in A careful check 
must be kept of the ships entering Bizerta and Turns, about onc-third 
of which we sink The attempt to supply Rommel’s army from Sousse, 
Sfix, and Gabes docs not seem hkely to succeed in the teeth of our 
heavy air attack To sum up, we might count on the equivalent of four 
divisions, hghtly equipped with aitillery and so lU-supphed with 
tiansport as to be incapable of far-ranging operations 

4 It seems probable tliat RommeFs army will try to reticat upon 
Tunisia, closely followed by Generals Alexander and Montgomery 
It must not be taken for granted that Rommel will escape heavy 
mauling m tlie various battles he is to fight and in the defence of 
Tiipoh Should we capture Tripoli at the beginning ol February, he 
will then have to retire first to the frontiei and then into Tumsu It is 
assumed too readily that tins is a feasible operation, and a leport on the 
commumcations should be furnished Moreover, the route may be cut 
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by the operations of the Eastern Task Force, and will certainly be 
senously hampered by onr air attack However, assuming that Rom- 
mel is able to make his way into Tunisia with the mam part of his 
forces, let us see what these amount to 

5 We know that the German ration strength m the middle of 
December was about 70,000, but the great bulk of these are Air Force 
grounci persomicl, supply and admimstrative services, which have 
grown up m two years of this Desert war The strength of the German 
divisions, nimely, the 15th and 21st Panzers, the 164th Motoiised, and 
the Brigade Ramcke, is less than a third, or even a quarter, of their 
strength at the Battle of Alamein It is very unlikely that Rommel has 
with him at the front more than 22,000 Germans m the above fighting 
formations 

6 The Itahans must also be considered to have about 70,000 men in 
Tripohtama For these however very httle or no transport is available 
The two corps, 20th and 21st, winch they have at the front are an 
encumbrance and an anxiety to Rommel, and may conceivably be cut 
off and mopped up by our attack The combmed strength of both 
Itahan units at present m the hnc with Rommel does not exceed 
22,000 men There is of course the accumulation of the s>upply services, 
air groundsmen, and the hke, strewed along the road to Tripoh, but 
the fighting value of these is so low as to be neghgible Even before 
the Battle of Alamein the Itahan divisions had httle more than the 
strength which we assign to bngade groups 

7 Assuming therefore that Rommel is not reinforced fiom across 
the Mediterranean and that he makes his way without serious mauling 
into Tunisia by March i, the maximum forces which he can bring 
Will not exceed the equivalent of one Panzer and one motorised 
German division and two weak Itahan divisions 

8 It would seem safe therefore from all the above to conclude that 
the total enemy forces in Tunisia on March i will not exceed 200,000 
ration strength, of which 120,000 will represent the fighting strength, 
or four or five German divisions, two of winch will be Panzer, and 
the equivalent of two or three full-strength Itahan divisions, although 
these may be called by higher denominations, grand total, six or seven 
divisions, the whole ill-cquippcd with transport and artillery 

Prime Mmuter to Secretary of State for Air 4 Jan 43 

The failure to carry out the bomber expansion programme is a 
disappointment to me, and I tlnnk I should have been warned before- 
hand 

2 I note that the Americans have not yet succeeded in dropping a 
single bomb on Germany 
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P)tme Minister to Secretary of State for War, and C I G S 4 Jan 4^ 

1 had a long conference yesterday with Geneials Weeks and Gallo- 
way, who gave me a number of returns which I am now examining 

2 I notice in the establishment of the First Army that out of 211,000 
men only 27,000 aie infantry The latest returns from North-West 
Africa show that 51 per cent of the casualties have fallen on tins eighth 
part of the Army Apparently it is seven times more dangcious to 
belong to the infantry man to the rest of the Army, including artillery, 
armour, and other fightmg units When we remember what duties 
are thrown upon the infantry m North-West Africa — to hold with 
perhaps 15,000 effectives out of 22,800 disembarked a sixty-mile front, 
to do all the storming or hand-to-hand fighting that may arise, as well 
as providing the outpost line and many other duties — it would seem 
that the mfantry component of the Army should be strengthened 
propoitionately 

3 I understand, on the other hand, that it is now proposed to reduce 
battahons from four to three companies and to strengthen these com- 
pames It would seem better to retain the foui companies and raise 
each one of them to the strength purposed for the three companies 
I also consider it would be well to add a hundred men to the strength 
of each of the infantry battalions I am well aware of, and I sympathise 
with, the modem tendency which has led to the great development of 
speciahst arms of all kinds It would seem that this tendency has been 
earned too far when the mfantry, who bear the brunt of the fightmg, 
are reduced to such extremely small proportions We have certainly 
gone a long way from the days when the maxim held, '‘The Infantry 
IS the Army, and uses the other arms as its assistants ” It is a ques- 
tion of emphasis and proportion The figures for the First Army 
show 4,200 officers and men on the vanous headquarters staffs to 
27,000 mfantry, or one [on] headquarters staff to every six mfantry 
soldiers 

4 In view of the advance made by the Eighth Army and the possi- 
bility of Its entering Tunisia, we do not need any longer to consider 
sending more than four divisions m all to Tunisia It would be well 
if the two infantry divisions had a somewhat larger proportion of 
mfantiy, and above all it is important that mfantry drafts should be 
lavishly supplied 

5 The proportion of mfantry to other arms reqmres to be carefully 
reviewed in connection with the preparation of die force for "Round- 
up'’ About twenty good colonels commandmg battalions should be 
asked mdividually to express their views on battalion strength and 
organisation 
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Pnwe Minuter to General Ismay,for COS Committee, 5 43 

Defence Comnnttee, and Minister of War Transport 

Grave anxiety must be felt about our import programme for the 
fust SIX months of 1943 The imports for the five months ending 
March 31 arc likely to be only on the 17-million-ton scale Those for 
December so far reported conformed only to a 13 -million-ton total The 
American proimse of 300,000 tons a month, beginning in December, 
would have produced on piesent lines only 50,000 tons to the end o£ 
January Stocks not only of food but of raw materials are becoming 
seriously depleted A breakdown iti raw materials would lead to 
widespread cessation of work in the munitions industries, and would 
be discreditable in the last degree to His Majesty’s Government There 
IS still time to take the necessary measures 

2 A restriction on the shipments to the Middle East and India from 
the United Kingdom and the United States to not more than forty 
ships a month, if enforced from January to June 1943, inclusive, would 
improve the imports by 33 million tons, thus avoiding the threatened 
breakdown and not making us live from hand to mouth, absolutely 
dependent on the fulfilment of American promises, in the last six 
months of the year I wish this proposal to be examined forthwith by 
all departments concerned 

3 Account must be taken of the complete change m conditions in 
the Middle East since August The decisive victories m the Western 
Desert and the immense come-back of the Russians in South Russia 
and the Caucasus have removed for an indefinite period the principal 
dangers winch we then faced Rommel’s army h'^s been destroyed, 
and there will soon be no enemy within a thousand miles of Cairo, 
except for garrisons in the Balkans and the islands The need which 
called the Tenth Army into being for the defence of Pcisia and Iraq 
has diminished and taken quite a different form Tins army can now 
be considered available in whole or 111 part for action m the Eastern 
Mediterranean or in Turkey The Eighth Army and the British troops 
in Egypt have undergone the following reductions the Australian 
Division has gone, leaving its equipment behind, the 44th British 
Infantry and 8th Butish Armoured Divisions have been suppressed 
and their peisonnel carried to maintain the remaining formations 
All stocks and equipment must be examined m the light of these 
facts 

4 There are at least three divisions’ woi th of equipment going spare 
91,000 men have been found from the rear services and from the above 
divisions to reduce the previous requirements of reinforcements There 
arc 400,000 tons of ammunition alone m the Middle East, and 220,000 
tons m India or on the way there Only 25,000 tons were fired in the 
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first month of the campaign that began at the Battle of Alamcm 
Generally speaking, the Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth Armies and India 
must live on their tail, on then stocks, and on then share of the foity 
ships per month A scheme must be prepared showing how this could 
be aclneved, and what, if any, further contraction it would entail In 
addition however the equipment of the 2| Pohsh divisions must pro- 
ceed with high prioiity, these troops being the only new rcmforce- 
ments we can provide for the Eastern theatres in the next six months, 
when the position must be agam reviewed 

5 It IS for consideration whether the 4th and 5th Indian Divisions 
in the Eighth Army should not be exchanged for the 56th and ^th 
British Iiafantry Divisions m the Tenth Aimy Pray let this be 
examined, both as respects exchangmg two divisions or one 

Prime Minister to Home Secretary 7 Jan 43 

Many thanks for showing me your notes for your speech on colonial 
policy I have scribbled a few comments as I read them 

I should have thought you could have a more confident rmg The 
influence of the House of Commons upon colonial development for 
at least a hundred years has built up moral standards in regard to 
native populations which have set an example to the world In fact, 
our problem with the Boers was origmally due to our msistence on 
the proper treatment of the Kaffirs, and at this moment we with- 
hold native territones from their control We have forbidden the 
commeraal exploitation of India, perhaps to the detriment of its 
people 

The idea that all service is valueless unless dismterestcd is a fallacy 
Mutually advantageous exchange of goods and services between com- 
munities IS the foundation alike of the prospenty and peace of the 
world The Little Englanders of Victorian days argued that all colonial 
possessions were mere burdens and responsibihties, and I beheve it 
was Disraeli who m early youth spoke of them as ‘‘dropping off hkc 
ripe plums” when the time came 

If It were estabhshed that we were never to have any advantage 
from our colomes except that of pure philanthropy a good many 
people would argue that wc had better spend our money on improving 
the health and social services of our workers at home Considcung 
that foi seventy or eighty years wc kept our colomes absolutely open 
to the trade of the v^holc world without claiming the slightest prefer- 
ence or imposing any taxation except for revenue, and that it was the 
Americans, by tlieir high tariff policy, who led the world astray, it is 
pretty good cheek of them now coming to school-marm us into proper 
behaviour However, I am not suggesting you should use that par- 
ticular sentence 
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Prime Minister to Secretary of State for Air and Chef 7 43 

of the Air Staff 

Considering tliat Bomber Command have done hardly any flying 
in the list month worth speaking of, it is astonishing that only 547 
an Cl aft should be serviceable and fit for operations out of an estabhsh- 
mcnt of 808 And why are only 557 crews available out of 1,010 
establishment and 909 effective strength^ 

I quite understand not going out m impossible weather, but then 
the result should be a strong accumulation, whereas an increasingly 
low standard of readmess prevails 

Prime Minister to Sir Edward Bridges 9 43 

The followmg formula should be examined by an mter-Service 
committee of the various research departments, who should say how 
far It would assist their work or what modifications are suggested 
Although no one can tell when the war agamst Hitler wiU end, a 
reasonable assumption at this date would be before the end of 1944 
The date should be reviewed every three months However, the war 
agamst Japan may well contmue to the end of I 94 < 5 , and may require 
quite a large effort from the three leadmg United Nations and China 
Research therefore should aim primarily at what can be brought into 
action before the end of 1944 At the same time studies which do not 
seriously burden the next two years should be undertaken although 
they cannot reach fruition before the end of 1946 As a rough-and- 
ready rule, mne-tenths of the effort should be concerned with the next 
two years and one-tenth with what happens afterwards Guidance 
should be sought in doubtful cases on their mdividual merits 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary, First Lord, and 9 j^ 43 

First Sea Lord 

Monsieur Maisky is not telling the truth when he says I promised 
Stahn convoys of thirty ships in Januaiy and February The only 
promise I have made is contamed in my telegram of December 29, 
paragraph 3, which was agreed to by the Admiralty I now understand 
that twenty ships only are to go on January 17, and thirty on 
February ii 1 tlimk it a great pity tlie Admiralty could not take the 
whole tlnrty as promised On the other hand, they have undertaken 
the Pebruaiy convoy 

Maisky snould be told that I am getting to the end of my tether 
with these repeated Russian naggings, and that it is not the shghtest 
use trying to knock me about any more Our escorts all over the world 
are so attenuated that losses out of all proportion are falhng upon the 
Bntish Mercantile Manne Only tbs morning news has come in of 
SIX out of nine great tankers being sunk, full of oil and greatly needed, 
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because we can only provide an cscoit of one dcstroyei and i few 
corvettes for this vital convoy The Admiralty have definitely stated 
that if the Americans do not lend us more destroyers nothing can go 
after the February W S convoy mitil the middle of Match, a tlnity~si\ 
days cycle only being possible to us 

Prime Minister to First Lord and Minister of War 9 y 

Transpoit 

Let me have the fullest possible details of the number of miscel- 
laneous special small craft, such as dredgers, tugs, salvage vcsscL, cable 
ships, etc , the provision of winch cannot be postponed All experience 
shows how dockyaid admirals send m demands which accumulate, 
and the result is large contraction fiom fighting progi amines m Older 
to supply all sorts of minor comfoits and gadgets 

This progi amme must be severely sciutinised before I can agicc to 
the deprivation of the mei chant shipbuilding tonnage proposed 

Prime Minister to Sea ef ary of State for Wai 9 Jtn 43 

1 am glad you are tiainmg soldieis to use the FIAT I undeistand 
that the fuzes are now clear and that the way is open to try out the 
gun 

2 I should have thought that production of tlic aiici-taiik rifle and 
Its ammunition could be stopped if it is to be replaced by the P I A T 
The existing stocks of 42,000 rifles and 10 milhon lounds of immuni- 
tion should be ample for use in the S W Pacific and by leconnaissance 
units Surely it is not worth wlnlc to continue ammunition production 
at peak rate in diese circumstniccs^ 

3 Why should the name “Jeffeiis shoulder gun’’ be changed to 
P I A T ^ Nobody objected to the Boys iifle, although it hid 1 ithei 
an odd iiiig 

Piimc Minista to General Lmay ii Jan 4-i 

Make suic that General Catroux has a talk with the Joint Planners or 
Joint Intcllig< nee Committee ibout the terrain and defences of the 
Marcth, on tlic southern frontiers of Tunisia The General knows all 
about this line, having commanded there, and very expert information 
should be forthcoming from him The largest scale maps should be 
ivailable, and a report should be made winch I can forward to Generals 
Alexander and Montgomery 

Prime Minister to Minister of Aqnculture and Fisheries 12 Jan 43 

Please make me a plan to have more eggs I am told that 67,000 tons 
of oats or barley out of the millions of tons produced on the farms 
would suffice to restore the ration of all the garden hens, and this would 
make a large difference to the number of eggs produced When you 
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have done so well in other directions it seems a pity to have this large 
and obvious failure 

Prime Minister to General Ismay.for COS Committee 19 Jan 43 

Measures should be taken immediately to bring some long-range 
9 2 mobile equipments in order to command from a very long range 
the airfields m Bizerta and Tunis I do not know whether this has been 
done yet, but there should just be time The omission would be 
disastrous 

Prime Minister to CIG S 21 Jan 43 

The War Cabinet are in entire accord with the following proposals 

{a) That a Press Conference be held at the end of this meeting at 
which the President and I will answer questions, the release of 
any news bemg held up until the President has left the African 
shores 

(h) That General Alexander should be appomted General Eisen- 
hower’s Deputy Commander-in-Chief for the whole of North 
Africa 

ic) That the command of any ‘"Sledgehammer” or “Round-up” 
which may be undertaken m 1943 should be British 
(d) That both m mumtions and in diplomacy the United Kmg- 
dom plays the hand in Turkey, while the Umted States plays 
the hand in Clima and French North Africa 
{e) General Maitland Wilson to succeed General Alexander m 
the Middle East Command, which will again resume full 
control of the Persia-Iraq Command (an arrangement winch 
cannot present much difficulty, but which I propose to explore 
on the spot) 


FEBRUARY 

Prune Munster to Chief of the Air Staff 9 Feb 43 

It would be more useful for me to see the aircraft before it was 
finally completed, so that I could make any suggestions for minor im- 
provements Therefore I hope it will come to Northolt next week, 
with someone who can explain it to me 
2 I am not contemplating any fuithcr journeys in the immediate 
future Of course it would be a wonderful thing if there could be a 
pressure chamber fitted, so that an old person like me could make a 
direct flight to Russia 

Prune Minister to General Ismayffor COS Committee 10 Feb 43 
How IS It tliat, out of 75,400 Axis troops under Von Arnim, as 
many as 62,100 are combatants, 10,100 are services, and 3,200 are 
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German air forces^ How is it that there are seven German coinbitants 
to one non-combatant, whereas with us it is pretty well the other way 
rounds 

Prtme Minister to Foreign Secretary, and to General Ismay, lo Feb 43 
for C O 5 Committu 

1 am thinking about the possibility of another conference in about 
SIX or seven months, to which I hope it may be possible to persuade 
Stalm to come Cyprus struck me as being very suitable for this 
purpose A smtable slup could of course he off in one of the ports for 
commumcations A moderate expense m order to make temporary 
villas would be justifiable Look what a short distance it is for Stalin 

If you thmk well of this, please discuss it with the Colonial Secretary, 
and let me have some idea of the ways and means 

Prime Minister to Major Morton iz Feb 43 

Please show Lord Selborne the report I had from the S O E ^ section 
dealmg with Yugoslavia I agree with tins report in general terms 
I consider it is a matter of the greatest importance to estabhsh the 
desired closer contacts with the Yugoslav leaders The number of 
enemy divisions being contamed in these regions is most rcmaikablc 

2 I appealed strongly to General Arnold, as he passed through 
Cairo, to give us eight more Liberators fitted for discharging para- 
cargoes [cargoes dropped by parachute] or agents He was going off 
the next morning, but gave instructions to General Spaatz I believe 
a meeting was held with the S O E people on the subject I also spoke 
to General Eisenhower m favour of the eight additional aircraft 

3 Pray let me know how the matter stands, and whether there is 
anytlnng more we can do If you show me where it is being held up 
I can probably get the block removed 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs !C3 Feb 43 

I am entirely m agreement with your view [about various Anti- 
Fascist elements in Italy] There can be no harm in hearing what they 
have to say, as long as we do not make any commitments I hope you 
will bring the matter up again in Cabinet At any rate, I must inform 
the President I have not the shghtest doubt that should “Husky'’ 
succeed in its early stages the Umted States will insist, if the oppor- 
tumty is forthcoming, upon an agreement being made winch wiJl put 
Italy out of the war I shall support such a movement to the utmost 
I am not going to take the responsibility of carrying on tins war 1 
day longer than is necessary to achieve full victory 


* Specnl Operations Executive 
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Ptime Minister to Chief of Combined Operations, Pay’- i6 Feb 43 

ma^ter-Gincral, Fir^t Sea Lord, Chief of the Air Stc^, 
and C -in-’C Bomber Command 

Have you given up all plans of doing anything to Tirpitz while she 
IS at Trondheim^ Wc heard a lot of talk about it five montlis ago, 
which all petered out At least four or five plans were under considera- 
tion It seems very disci editable that the Italians should show them- 
selves so much better in attacking ships in harbour than we do 
What has happened to the chariots and to the diving mmes^ 

I should be much obliged if you would take stock of the position, if 
possible together, and thereafter give me a report It is a ternble thing 
that this prize should be waiting, and no one able to think of a way of 
winning it 

Prime Minister to General Ismay,for COS Committee 17 Feb 43 

The Prime Mmister desires to express his sincere thanks to the Chiefs 
of Staff and to the Chief of Combmed Operations for the extremely 
tenaaous and persevenng efforts they have made to accelerate 
“Husky” He has approved the consequential telegram, and is draw- 
ing the President’s personal attention to it 

Prime Minister to General Ismay,for C O 5 Committee 19 Feb 43 
In view of the delaying attitude adopted by certain Americans 
towards “Husky”, I wish a small Joint Planners’ sub-committee and 
the Chief of Combmed Operations department to work out a study 
of our doing it all alone by ourselves in June, and takmg nothing from 
the United States except landmg-craft, escorts, etc We have four 
divisions m Tunisia and two on the way or under orders — total six 
The Eighth Army can operate from Tripoli with six For “Husky” 
two Bntish divisions from Persia will be thrown m, makmg a total of 
fourteen divisions for an operation for winch reqmrements were set at 
nine and a half 

z There would be great advantages m having it all done by British 
troops, with the Americans giving us a hand at the landings, with the 
Air Force, etc The Americans could then come into the ports we had 
taken and go into action without having to go through the training 
foi assault landings Anyhow, let us see how this would work out 
It would at least be a spur, in fact a tremendous spur, if wc can make 
the offer 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, Sir Edward Bridges, 26 Feb 43 

and others concerned 

Please note how carefully the orders which I asked General Eisen- 
hower to give about printing the names of the American aircraft after 
their numbers are being carried out by the American Command Make 
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absolutely sure that we conform All cases of disobedience to this 
instruction should be reported to me, and the offending document sent 
forward with the statement of the department or blanch responsible 
foi Its issue 

Pufve Minister to Minister oj Works 27 Feb 43 

Pray accept my warm congiatulations on the impressive White 
Paper you have just issued about tiaimng for the building industry 
Building will certainly be one of the more important and urgent post- 
war tasks, affecting practically the whole population in one way or 
another I am glad that you are taking timely steps to plan for it, and 
are plamimg with courage and wide vision I wish your scheme every 
success 

I am sendmg a similar minute to the Minister of Labour and National 
Service 

Prime Minister to Home Secretary 28 Feb 43 

Some time ago I was agreeably surprised by the return you gave me 
of the prison population, which had gone up so httle in spite of the vast 
multiphcation of war-time offences I shoidd be obhged if you would 
let me have a fresh return, showmg up to date the contrast between 
now and the last pre-war year 

Pnme Minister to Minister of Aguculfure 28 Feb 43 

I am not satisfied that it would be a costly busmess to give the country 
more eggs And it is disturbing to learn tliat the new cropping pro- 
gramme may lead to a further cut m the present niggardly supply * 
The picture you sent me shows that it is more economical to import 
dried eggs than the feedmg-stuffs required to produce fresh eggs m this 
country The picture is impressive, but would have been more rele- 
vant if I had suggested mcreasmg the production of eggs by import- 
ing extra cereals 

What I had m mind was the possibihty of diverting a few hundicd 
thousand tons out of our miUions of tons of feedmg-stuffs to hens at 
the expense of beef cattle Accoiding to my information, this need not 
involve an undue dechne m the output of beef Moreover, I am told 
that hens are better converters of protein from a mixed diet than are 
cattle 

Indeed, there is some reason to bcheve that no appreciable loss need 
be incurred If cereals were taken from the farms, tbs would merely 
mean that fewer cattle would be fattened during the wmter and more 
fattened on grass during the summer The timing of our slaughterings 
of home-produced cattle would be shghdy altered, but the effect would 

* S^c minutes of January la and March aa, pp 826, 836 
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be evened out by a slight alteration in the timing of our import pro- 
gramme or by our releases fiom stock I am concerned by the moral as 
well as the nutiitional effects of the drastic reductions we have already 
made in the supply of shell eggs 

I am greatly distressed that tlie most remarkable work you have 
done, to wincia I took occasion to have official tribute paid, should be 
mat red, even to a paitial extent, by failure m this very noticeable field 
1 wish I could pcisuadc you to try to oveicome the difficulties mstead 
of mei ely entienchmg vouiself belnnd them If you would hke to 
come and talk to me, please do so 

MARCH 

Prime Minister to C I G S and to Dnector of Military i Mar 43 

Intelligence 

1 have called for the attached comments by the Paymaster-General 
[Lord Cherwcll] about the estimated strength of the Geiman Army 
We all seem to be m pretty fair agieement, but I should hke to know 
whether you have any fuither remarks to make 

2 These data arc of great importance, and we should now see how 
they square with the United States opinion We should also tell the 
Russians the views we have foimed 

3 The word “division’’ is becoming a stumbling-block, and is no 
longer any form of yard-stick for measurmg between the different 
countries It seems to me that it will be necessary to state numbers of 
men, combatant and gross, as well as divisions 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State foi War 2 Mar 43 

I agree with the Deputy Prime Mimster’s minute about the expenses 
of military funerals, and I think you should welcome the opportunity 
of placing all military funerals, whether of soldiers or of officers, on a 
satisfactory dignified and honourable basis 

Pray let me have amended proposals more m harmony with the 
spirit of tlie times I will assist you with the Treasury 

Prime Minister to General Ismay^for COS Committee 3 Mar 43 

Pray proceed as you propose, but it should be clearly understood 
that the mihtary authorities foi their part must also pull m their horns 
All our operations are being spoiled by overloading and playmg for 
safety as a certainty The “Anakim” demands are altogether excessive 
An operation of war cannot be thought out hke buildmg a bridge, 
certainty is not demanded, and genius, improvisation, and energy of 
mind must have their parts I am fai from satisfied with the way the 
Indian campaign is bemg conducted The fatal lassitude of the Oiient 
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steals over all these commanders Similarly, “Husky"’ is being run on 
the basis ot altogether excessive demands 
Commanders should be made to feel that they have to make some 
personal contiibution to victory if they are to get iny honour out of it 
Everywhcie the Biitish and Americans are overloading their opcia- 
tionil plans with so many factors of safety that they arc ceasing to be 
capable of making any form of aggressive war For six or eight 
months to come Great Britain and the United States will be playing 
about with half a dozen German divisions That is the position to 
which we are reduced, and which you should labour sedulously to 
correct 

Prime Minister to Minuter of War Transport 3 Mar 43 

This note from your office about the ban on the transport of flowers 
by rail ceitamly does not give me what I want I asked that some effort 
should be made to ease up this war on the flowers, in which your 
department is showing an undue rehsh What is the difference now 
and what was done last year^ 

Prime Minister to General Ismay,for COS Committee 4 Mar 43 

I feel so very conscious of the pool contribution the British and 
American Armies are makmg in only engaging perhaps a dozen 
German divisions during the greater part of this year wlnlc Stahn is 
facing 185 that I should not be prepared myself to court the certam 
lebuff which would attend a request for mformation as to his plans 

Prime Minister to Munster of Production 4 Mar 43 

I am glad you have been able to reduce consumption of raw 
materials by 300,000 tons a month dunng the first six months of 1943 
without sciious consequences to the war effort There has been a great 
short“fill in Umted States help m the first three months, and the result- 
ing serious fill in our stocks makes it essential to reduce our consump- 
tion within the narrowest possible limits I hope therefore that you 
will press on with the investigation you promise as to the feasibility of 
increasing these cuts Pray let me have a report 

Piime Minister to First Lord and First Sea Lord 5 Mar 43 

I am shocked at the renewed disaster to the convoy off die Cape 
I thought you had made arrangements for this area and diat all had 
been carefully studied Wc have now lost 40,000 tons of shipping 
We simply cannot afford losses of tins kind on this route I understood 
that fifteen or sixteen corvettes and mmesweeping trawlers had come 
from Canada Where arc the destroyers which belong to the Eastern 
Fleet^ Are they all sharmg the idleness of that fleet^ This is a very 
senous disaster 
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Prime Minister to Seaetaiy of State for War^ Lord Piesident, 5 Mar 43 
Minister of Labow, and Home Seaetary 

The Future of the Home Guard 
My colleagues must not underrate the veiy serious burden involved 
in keepmg 1,800,000 men under an obligation to do forty-eight hours 
a month dnll and sentry duty lest they and the Army should think the 
danger of mvasion has dwindled and lose keenness Whatevei anyone 
may say, this extra duty is bound to reduce a man’s output Forty-eight 
hours a month for 1,800,000 men is equivalent to 350,000 full-time 
workers 

2 In these circumstances the Commanders should be instructed not 
to insist on too many exhausting exercises and to release men in large 
numbers who have reached a reasonable degree of proficiency, 
especially if they are engaged on agricultural 01 industrial woik The 
intensity can easily be increased should the strategic situation change 

Prime Minister to Minister of Wai Transpoit 5 Mar 43 

Thank you so much for helping about the flowers 

Prime Minister to Secretaiy of State for War, Secretary of 6 Mar 43 
State for Air, and Minister of Home Security 

Smoke-screens 

I am told by the Munster of Home Security that there is some talk 
of reducing smoke-screens m this country in order to save man- 
power So long as we mamtaui a large force in A D G B for protec- 
tion against the night bomber it seems a pity to reduce this compara- 
tively economical form of defence 

I should have thought tliat, as all the mstallation is available, it is 
possible to run smoke-screens without much cost in man-power At 
present, according to War Office returns, 9,000 men are employed 
full time i understand tliat smoke-screens operate on the average only 
about SIX mghts a month Surely it should be possible for all but a 
nucleus of the men engaged on this work to combine it with other 
duties, rather than having thousands set aside for this puipose alone 
Pray let me have proposals 

Prime Minister to Laid Piesident 6 Mar 43 

Transport or Flowers'*' 

lam distressed that your Committee should not have seen their way 
to agree to any relaxation of die ban on the transport of flowers by 
ti am I recognise that m present circumstances the provision of special 

* See minutes of March 3 and March 5 
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trams for flowers cannot be justified, but surely some half-way house 
can be found between the provision of special facilities and the com- 
plete abolition of the traffic 

I should be glad if your Committee would give immediate con- 
sideration to an arrangement whereby such limited transport capacity 
as can properly be made available for flowers, without damage to 
essential war purposes, and havmg regard to the hardships and icstric- 
tions imposed on the travelling public, can be fairly distributed between 
the growers In this way a legitimate outlet would be provided for as 
high a proportion of the flowers as can be carried to our big cities, and 
the temptations to a black market diminished 

I tiust that this may be considered in conjunction with such other 
mitigations as the milder wmter has rendered possible in our transport 
situation 

Prime Minister to First Sea Lord 7 Mar 43 

You very kindly last time arranged to take some of the Red Cross 
stores m the destroyers to Murmansk How did this work^ Did it 
cause trouble or risk^ Could it be repeated^ 

Pime Minister to General Ismay.for C O 5 Committee, 10 Mar 43 

to Chief of Combined Operations, and to Director of Ti ans-- 

portation 

This matter [piers for use on flat beaches] is bemg much neglected 
Dilatory experiments with varying types and patterns have resulted m 
our havmg nothmg It is now nearly six months smee I urged the 
construction of several miles of piers Was Brigadier Jcffcris consulted^ 
It the conditions for ‘‘Husky” are much easier than in the Channel, 
what proposals have you got for them^ I was hoping to reduce the 
strain on landmg-craft by the rapid building of these picis I am very 
much disappomted 

Let me have now plans for having four miles ot piers rc idy to take 
part m “Husky”, without prejudice to what will have to be done for 
I “Sledgehammer” opeiation 

Prime Munster to First Lord 10 Mar 43 

I was naturally distressed at this renewed disastrous outbreak of 
sinkings off the Cape ^ I am suie the Admiralty, as ever, are doing 
their best 

I am hoping the Mediteiianean will be open by the end of May for 
aU except troop-carriers, and that the trafiic round the Cape will 
be cut to the smallest pioportions 


See minu'-e of March 5 
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Pnme MmtUer to Secretary of State for Atr and 13 Mar 43 

Chief of the Air Staf 

I arranged with General Eisenhower at Algiers that the code 
numbers of American aircraft should always be followed bv their 
names, the idea bemg that the names would eventually in practical 
woikmg supersede the mconvement code numbers, which are dijfE- 
cult to remembei and confusing when mixed up with other figures in 
a telegram General Eisenhower immediately issued orders to this 
effect, and you will see how strictly they are bemg fulfilled m all 
American communications 

I have also asked that a similar piactice should be followed here 
Pray note these two omissions, and take steps to prevent any such 
recuirence Meanwhile kindly mform me what are B 25s and what 
are P 40s * 

Prime MmtUer to Secretary of State for War 13 Mar 43 

Lord Horder spoke to me the other day about the work of the 
psyclnatrists I asked how many there are, and how much money 
IS involved in their maintenance in the Army Lord Horder informed 
me that when the present Adjutant-General held the Northern Com- 
mand there were many more cases of discharge for psychical neurosis 
than m any other pait of the Army He also stated that the Adjutant- 
General, I tlnnk when holding the Northern Command, desired that 
each rcciuit should be asked “with what degree of wilhngness he had 
entered the Service’' Is it possible that tins is true^ Considermg that 
we have compulsory service, anything more subversive to morale 
could hardly be imagmed 

Prime Minister to Secretary oj State for War 13 Mar 43 

I am prepared 111 principle to accept your proposals about regimental 
designations, and orders should be given at once so that they may be 
issued at the earhest possible moment It is not necessary to wait imtil 
all are made before any are issued The combatant infantry umts should 
have piecedcnce 

Pnme Minister to Secretary oJ State for Air and 15 Mar 43 

Chief of the Air Staff 

This week a record number, viz , mnety-five, of heavy bombers, 
Stirhngs, Hahfaxes, and Lancasters, were dehvered by M A P Would 
you please let me know exactly what will happen to these mnety-five 
aircraft Where will they be sent? 

In taking a conaete example hke this one may be able to find out 
why It IS that a more rapid increase m our bombing squadrons does not 
follow from tlie output 

* See minute of February 26 
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Prime Minister to General Ismay, for C O S Committee^ x6 Mar 43 
and to Sir Orme Sargent 

The sinkings in the South Atlantic bring the question of the Azores 
again to the fore You know how keen the President is on estabhshing 
Alhed control there It seems hardly likely that at this moment such an 
event would bring the Germans down on Spam Now that Mr Eden 
IS in Washington is the moment for this matter to be discussed over 
there 

Prime Minister to General Imay,for COS Committee 22 Mar 43 

I am thinkmg of asking the President to send General Marshall out 
to North Africa, and, if the President agrees, I should propose myself 
to go with the C I G S , when he has recovered It may be that tins 
journey should be put off till Bizerta is taken, which I still hope may 
be well before the end of April 

Fuither to General Eisenhower’s telegram and General Alexander’s 
comments, it would, I dunk, be most unfortunate to mix British and 
American troops It is far better to assign them different spheres, and 
then there can be no recriminations, so long as the Supreme Com- 
mand is held by an American general This follows the general 
principle that “relations are better apart” 

1 have no doubt myself that I could persuade the New Zealand 
Government to allow the New Zealand Division to take part in 
“Husky” What have we told them about “Husky”^ I should be 
ready to send a telegram to Mr Fraser on the subject if one were drafted 
for me 

Pttme Minister to Home Secretary 22 Mar 43 

Two years ago I asked you about the Prince of Pless, whom you 
hive m Brixton Gaol He has now been there for three years m all 
He is legally by nationahty a Pole Piis mother was an Enghshwoman 
I understand he has not been guilty of any subversive activity I 
should be glad if you would let me see the whole dossier about him 
We can then have a talk 

Prune Minister to Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 22 Mar 43 

1 thought It was understood between us that you and die Paymaster- 
General would endeavour to reach agreement upon the figures con- 
nected with poultry and eggs, or would at any rate bring out clearly 
the points of difference However, I hive heard no more of the matter, 
which m due course I intend to bnng before the Cabinet, as I hold a 
vety strong view on this subject Pray therefore let me have during 
the course of the present week the result of your conversations 

2 1 should be glad also if you and the Minister of Food would make 
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me a report on the following suggestion Suppose we allowed i 
proportion of the bread, not exceeding lo per cent , to be white bread 
diluted with not more than 5 per cent of potato flour, how much 
would be the loss entailed to tonnage savings, and how much of the 
husks and other tailmgs now incorporated in our bread would be 
available for poultry-feeding^ I was very sorry that the experiment of 
usmg potato flour in bread was abandoned Certainly the loaf up to 
5 per cent seemed far more palatable than those now sold for umveisal 
consumption I should be glad if this matter could be studied m 
please detail 

3 Much of the little poultry winch is still kept in the country is 
fed on bread, which is still unrationed At first sight this would seem 
an uneconomic process, and I should have thought that it would be 
better to make a further contribution to feeding-stuffs for the poultry 
rather than to keep them going with the most expensive form of food, 
namely, that which has already been prepared for human consumption 

Prime Minister to Minister of Production and Minister 22 Mar 43 

of Works 

Pray let me know how you are getting on with the reconditioning 
of bhtzed houses 

Prime Minister to Sir Alexander Cadogan 22 Mar 43 

China is not a world-Power equal to Britam, the Umted States, or 
Russia, and I am reluctant to subscribe to such statements The Foreign 
Secretary will no doubt let us know if he finds any difficulty over 
there I do not therefore think it necessary to send tins telegram My 
speech is perfectly clear, and I do not wish to attempt any explanation 
of It 

Prime Minister to General tsmay^for COS Committee 25 Mar 43 
The change in the moon dates for ‘‘Husky’’ alters the picture The 
delay till July 10 is only a fortmght, and not a month Provided a good 
cxphnation is given of the reasons for the new moon period bemg 
chosen, we might have to accept tins Inadentally, if July 10 were 
t iktn It gives more chance of runnmg anothei W J convoy, and the 
date May 7, now fixed as the latest, would be extended to May 22 
No action is reqmrcd at the moment, except to await Eisenhower’s 
explanation of the change of moon dates 

Prime Minister to Chancellor of the Exchequer 27 Mar 43 

Pray let me know what would be the loss to tlie revenue if theie 
were to be enforced on the present basis an overriding provision that, 
whatever the rate of income and super-tax might be, there should 
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always be left five shillings in the ^ to the taxpayer I am only asking 
this for informatmn, and with no idea of action during the war 
2 What exactly is the position about the Service nest-eggs^ I saw a 
statement the other day in one of the newspapers that it only amounted 
to 4s But 1 understood from you that your plan secured them a 
fair eqmvalent of the nest-eggs of the Ingher-paid munitions workers 

APRIL 

'Prime Minister to Chancellor of the Exchequer i Apr 43 

^15,000,000 IS an extraordinaiily low figure I had thought it rmght 
be about ^100,000,000 

2 I am horrified to know that the nest-egg to be given to tlie 
troops, parallel to that given to mumtions workers, now only amounts 
to accumulatmg only at tins low rate I consider 

myself pledged to the Services that they shall receive, m one form or 
another, a sum equal to the average nest-eggs of the income t ix-paying 
mumtions workers I had no idea that tins promise of yours, about 
which I have spoken several times m pubhc, had been whittled away 
to this paltry sum, and I am qmte unable to associate myself with it ^ 

Prime Minister to Minister of Aircraft Production I Apr 43 

Thank you for sending me advance figures of aircraft production 
in March I congratulate you warmly on the excess production over 
the programme The mcrease in the “heavies'^ is particularly satis- 
factory 

Piime Minister to General Ismay^for COS Committee 2 Apr 43 

Assuming, first, that ‘‘Vulcan” [capture of Tunisia] is fimshtd by 
the end of April, or at worst by May 15, and that no large formed body 
of German or Italian troops escapes, secondly, that “Husky” takes 
place on July 10, tlnrdly, that there arc not more than five Italian 
divisions, aggicgating not more than 50,000 comb itints, md not moic 
than two German divisions, aggregating 20,000 combatants, total 
70,000 combatants, in “Husky”-land, and fuithcrmorc that we place 
seven or eight British and American divisions ashore, at a combatant 
strength of 15,000 each, total 105,000, and reinforce by another 30,000 
British, grand total 135,000, and, fourthly, that wc win the intense 
battles which the landing involves, how long is the subjugation of the 
armed forces of the enemy in “Husky” 4 ana estimated to takc^ 

2 In an operation of tins kind evciything depends upon the initial 
battle, lastmg, say, a week, after which one might reasonably expect 
that the bulk of the enemy forces would be destroyed, eapturcci, 01 

* See mmute of March 37 
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diivcn into the mountains The distances arc not great and the re- 
sources of the country arc small, and once we have the ports and the 
nrfields we should be effectively the mastcis of ''Husky^'-land, and be 
able to disperse by air-power, and sea-power covered by air-powcr, 
all \ttcmpts by the enemy to leconqucr it 

3 Hitherto the capture of “Husky' ’-land has been regarded as an 
end in Itself, but no one could rest content with such a modest and 
even petty objective for our ainncs in the campaign of 1943 “Husky”- 
land IS only \ stepping-stone, and we must now begin to study how 
to exploit this local success What has been done about this^ Every 
lea'^onablc alternative should be explored Now that “Anakim” has 
receded owing to the shipping shortage, Mediterranean operations gain 
more piomincnce If we take the end of July as the date by which we 
arc established m “Husky ’’-land, what other operations are open^ Of 
course our choice must depend upon what the enemy do If large 
German forces are brought down into Italy and Italian morale and will 
to fight IS thereby enlianced, the scale required for the taking of Rome 
and Naples might be beyond our power In that case wc must be 
ready with our plans m the Eastern Mediterranean, and put it haid 
across Turkey to come in with us We must be icady foi an attack on 
the Dodecanese, and for supporting Turkey if she gets mto trouble 

4 If however the Germans do not come, and the Italians ciumplc, 
there is no limit to the amount of Itahan territory we may overiun 
Italy may be forced out of the war We may become possessed of 
Sardinia without fightmg Corsica may be hberated All our avail- 
able forces, including divisions in Africa not involved in “Husky”, will 
have to be moved northwards into Italy tiU they come into contact 
with the Germans on the Brenner or along the French Baviera How 
far have these possibilities been studied^ 

5 Even if Italy remams in the war, with a certain amount of German 
help, we ought, the moment we are masters of “Husky”-land, to try 
to get a footmg both on the toe and heel of Italy The possession of 
Taranto as well as of the isthmus governing the toe would confer great 
advantages upon us The Italian Fleet would have to decide on which 
side oHtaly it would take refuge We cannot tell what its position or 
condition will be as a result of the “Husky” operation If it has not 
retreated up the Adnatic before we are masters of “Husky”-land, with 
our Air Force estabhshed there, it will not be able to do so, and will 
have to content itself with Spezia and Genoa In any case, it must be 
considered a most important objective to get a footmg on the Dal- 
matian coast, so that we can foment the insurgents of Albania and 
Yugoslavia by weapons, supphes, and possibly Commandos I beheve 
that, in spite of his present naturally foxy attitude, Mihailovic will 
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throw Ills whole weight igainst the Itihans the moment we aie able 
to give him any effective help Evidently great possibilities aie open 
in this theatre 

6 The object of this paper is to request with the utmost uigcncy the 
close study of these problems, and to obtain fiom the Chiefs of Stiff 
their view of what can be done and what it is best to do I hope this 
work may be pressed forward with the greatest speed, because the 
mere capture of '‘Husky”-land will be a paltry and unworthy result 
for the campaign of 1943 

Pnmc Minister to General Ismay,for COS Committee 2 Apr 43 

It now becomes a matter of capital importance to prevent any large 
escape of the enemy from the Tmiisian tip by sea No doubt this 
is engaging the attention of the North African High Command in all 
its branches But that is not enough Occupied from day to day with 
the conduct of the battle, they may well relegate this vital busmess to 
a secondary position in their thoughts A special study should be made 
here of all the possibilities open to the enemy and of all the means we 
can take to frustrate them This should be ready early next week, and 
the COS Committee should consider whether, and in what form, 
our conclusions should be conveyed to General Eisenhower I am 
inclmcd to think that it might be best to have a formal communication 
made through the Combined Chiefs of Staff However, I await the 
opinion of the COS Committee 

Prime Miimfer to Secretary of State for War 4 Apr 43 

As the war lengthens and the imminence of invasion fades the strain 
on the Home Guard becomes increasingly severe Are we making 
enough of them^ Ought there not to be a Home Guard Week or a 
Home Guard Day^ Ouglit they not to receive public recognition in 
some way or other, and be made to feel that the nation realises ill it 
owes to these devoted men, who arc our standby agiinst seaborne 
invasion and descents from the air by paratroops^ I commend this to 
you 

2 Another practical way of encouraging tin m is to give them more 
ammunition for practice They take the greatest interest in the prac- 
tices, and regard them as the measure of the real usefulness of their 
services The ammunition shortage period is over Let me know wh it 
are the reserves of 300 They should by now be very big, as the 
American supply is enormous In fact, I have not k'oked at my am- 
munition returns for some months on account of the greatly cased 
situation I await your proposals for, say, doubling tlie practice 
ammumtion 

3 I hope that you will think of other ways of helping the Home 
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Guild They require to be nursed and encouraged at this stage in their 
life 

Prime Minister to Sir Alexander Cadogan 4 Apr 43 

Talk about a Second Front cannot be entirely prevented, and in any 
case IS not harmful On the contiary, if German troops are kept m the 
West some of the weight is taken off Russia and cover is provided for 
“Husky” 

2 The populations of Europe should receive instructions, through 
any channels open to us, not to move until they are directed to do so 
by us, but to make the utmost preparations they can m secret 

Prime Minister to Chancellor of the Exchequer 6 Apr 43 

Tins nest-egg for the Forces must be discussed again by the Cabmet 
Meanwhile will you kindly let me know what is the average nest-egg 
accumulated up to the end of the financial year 1942-43 by the wage- 
earning income-tax payers ^ 

Prime Munster to C I G S 6 Apr 43 

Let me have the details of the calculations which give the A vis forces 
m Tunisia as 141 battalions For instance, how many bittalions are 
assigned to the Centauro Division^ It certainly seems odd that with 
225,000 men they should have almost an equal numbei of battalions 
with us, who have very nearly three times that number 

Prune Minuter to Lord President^ Minuter of Totm and 6 Apr 43 
Country Planning, Minister Without Portfolio, Chancellor 
oj the Exchequer, and others concerned m the preparation of 
the Town and Country Planning Bill 

From the discussion we had tins morning I dciivcd the conviction 
that the Ministry of Town and Country Planning must have statutory 
power now to compel recalcitrant, obstructive, or merely incompetent 
county authoiities to do what is necessary in the larger interest Pray 
let a cl luse be drafted giving this power, and let this be examined by 
the same Ministeis who have prepared the Bill The matter can then, 
in the event of any disagreement, be referred again to the War Cabinet 
on Fridiiy 

Prime Minuter to Geneial Lniay, for C O S Committee 8 Apr 43 

This campaign [in Burma] goes from bad to worse, and we are being 
completely outfought and out-manoeuvred by the Japanese Luckily, 
the small scale of the operations and the attraction of othei events has 
prevented public opinion being directed upon this lamentable scene 
Wc cannot however count on a continuance of this 
When docs General Wavell reach this country^ 

* bee minutes of March 27 and April i 
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Prime Minister to Foreign Seaetmy 9 Apr 4^ 

I think you should sec Maisky and tell him that if this sort ol poison 
IS to be served out by the Tass Agency fiom Loudon to Algiers we 
shall have to ask their coi respondents to Icive dicsc coimtucs The 
Minister of Information tells me it is within our powei to close all 
facihties at a moment’s notice It is intoleiablc tint the Russians 
should be put wrong in this way, when wc are trying out best 
Goebbels could not be more mahcious Would you like me to sec 
Maisky before I leave for the country to-day^ 

Prime Minister to Secretary oj State for War 9 Apr 43 

I should like to spend a morning or afternoon with a typical standaid 
infantry battahon, m order to ascertain exactly the employment of 
every man in it Let one be chosen within icasonablc distance, and let 
It be placed at my disposal to check up with their establishment I 
want to see for myself exactly how many men arc employed on the 
machine-guns, mortars, anti-tank, signals, kitchens, clerical duties, 
etc 

They must on no account be wuned befotehind, nor must an\ 
changes be made m preparation I am assuming an effective stiength 
of, say, 770 

1 could do tins one afternoon next week I should be very glad it 
you could come with me 

Prune Minister to Secretary of State for Air and Chief xo Apr 41 

of the Air Staff 

These arc impressive photographs, given to me by Mr Geoffic} 
Lloyd I should have thought it would be well to have half a do/cn 
installations at different parts of the country, so as to avoid a disastei 
if a sudden fog comes down upon our returning bombers Also this 
would give greater freedom to act on doubtful nights Will you con- 
sult the Chief Bomber, and let me know what he thinks 

2 How are you getting on with your infra-red approach methods^ 

Prime Munster to Secretary oj State for War 10 Api 43 

I am glad about the ammunition, but I really do not think the rest 
IS good enough Considering that wc may shortly be sending away 
many of our best divisions, the Home Guard have a vitil paic to play, 
and now is the time to give them encouragement and publicity Every 
effort must be made to make them feci the high importance of their 
task and how much their work is appreciated Parades with weapons 
should be held everywhere, and be inspected by the leading personali- 
ties available in cadi distnct Military bands should be lent 

* Showing tflfect before and after lighting the anti-fog device 
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I wonder that you do not throw yourself with dehght into a feature 
of this Lind, which would show the style and imagination of your 
administiation of the War Office 

1 never used the word ‘'mammoth’' about a paiade in Hyde Park, 
and there is no need to use a term of prejudice like that 

2 The Minister of Information should be consulted so as to airange 
for the widest publicity m the Press for Home Guard Week or Home 
Guaid Celebration Day I will certainly send a message, oi even, if 
desued, speak a few sentences ovei the radio 

3 I am anxious that the ciiemy should have a vivid impression of 
the strength of our Home Guard This will no doubt be conveyed to 
him by photographs of reviews, and will act as a deterrent on para- 
troop descents or oversea raids 

4 I send you attached some coriespondence which has come into 
my hands I take full responsibility foi the fact that it is communicated 
to me at my request Therefore no measures are to be taken agamst 
those concerned or mentioned How is it we aie now taking rifles 
away from the Home Guai d^ Now that we are making about 70,000 
a month there can be no excuse for depnvmg men of their weapons 

5 I propose to bung up the general question of the Home Guard 
at the Cabinet on Monday, and have instructed Sii Edward Bridges 
to put It on the agenda ^ 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for War ii Apr 43 

JPFFERis Shoulder Gun 

I am mformed that the statement that the P I A T gun is ''a weapon 
developed by Imperial Chemical Industries winch incorporates points 
of design deiived both from the Jefieris shoulder gun and from a 
similar weapon mvented by Lieutenant-Colonel Blacker” is quite in- 
correct The principle of absorbing recoil dynamically is of course 
not new, but Brigadier Jcfferis was the first man to make a workable 
weapon with winch a 3-pound projectile could be fired from the 
shoulder to anything like the distance now achieved Morcovei, the 
design of the ammunmon, which has a far greater penetration than any 
previous type, was entirely due to his work 

The bombard, which was largely due to Jefferis, was assiduously 
called the Blacker bombard, though I believe it lias now been re- 
chnstened It seems therefore a little hard to giudge havmg Jeffens's 
name attached to the shouldei gun, especially as everyone speaks of 
Mills grenades, Stokes guns, Hawkins mines, Kerrison predictors, 
Northover projectors, etc f 

* See mmute of April 4 

•f Sec minute of January 9 to Secretary of State for "War, p 826 
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Ptime Minister to Lord Selhorne 14 Apr 4^ 

What rewards ire to be given to these heroic men^ * 

Prime Mimstu to General Ismay^for COS Committee 14 Apr 43 

I see no reason why the church bells should not ring on Sund i)s in 
the oidiniiy manner to summon worshippers to church I ic com mend 
that this peimission be given in time foi the Eastei celebrations this 
yeai 

3 Invasion has become far less liLely than m 1940, owing to our 
great preponderance in the air and the large Army and Home Guard 
we ha\c well armed at home Should it occui it will take one of two 
foims (a) a seaborne expedition, which if large will certainly attract 
GUI piior attention, and if small will be engaged by our coast defences, 
01 (b) paiachute descents mland 

The sc lie of a parachute invasion cannot in the circumstances of 
1943 01 19 1-4 be veiy large, on account of the stringency of the enemy’s 
aircraft supply In any case the transport aircraft would be picked up 
by our radio-location apparatus and engaged by night or day by our 
fighting aircraft The certainty of this might indeed prove an effective 
dcterient on such enterprises The risk therefore cannot be considered 
as very serious 

3 Attention is directed to the statement of the Chiefs of Staff that 
there will be no invasion this year, and to my covermg minute to the 
War Cabnict that minor laids, both seaborne and airborne, cannot be 
excluded 

4 Should a minoi raid occur, any persons in the vicinity who may 
happen to notice it will infoim His Majesty’s nearest armed forces, 
who, after having icported the occurrence by telephone or dispitch- 
iider to superior authority, will take the best steps open to cngige the 
enemy by fiie It is difiieult to see how the nngmg of the chinch bells 
in any particular pirish would expedite the above process Nothing 
could pi event the state of affairs from becoming lapxdl) known in the 
district, when ill members of the various services would proceed to 
execute tlicii prepued md approved plans Theie is m my opinion no 

On October iH, 1942, four nicu tom SOI were dropped ne ir the (itninn he w)- 
water fietory it Vtrmork, m Norway I he fightmg parly Hev, in next diy, but then 
gliders er ished in bad we uher md all ot them weie killed either on 1 indmg or later by 
the Geiin ms 

Si\ Norwegians weie then dropped on lebruary id, 1943 A vteek later they found 
the four ineu who had survived the fust attempt, although tlie weathei w is very eold and 
they were half-stuved After a long skijouiney and i roek climb they crossed a half- 
frozen torrent and attacked the factory on February 27/28 I he C^erman guards did not 
expect them to come from this direction because the route was so difficult They were 
in their hut when the explosions began, and did not at first realise what was happtn- 
mg This gave the party tune to escape Five of them got back safely to Sweden, and 
one stayed m Norway with his wnelcss set All of them continued with other activities 
in Norway and all survived the war A yearns production of ‘heavy water*’ had been 
destroyed (see Chapter XXII, “My Second Visit to Washington”) 
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danger that the announcement that ringing the church bells will no 
longer play a part in our precautions against invasion would discourage 
our Home Guard or mduce a degree of slothful mertia among the 
Rcguki foiccs 

Piitne Munster to Genet al Ismay 15 Apr 43 

1 was shown a sketch the other day of a ship with a landing bridge 
which Brigadiei Jcffciis suggested could be used foi landing tanlcs on 
low cliffs apt to be weakly defended This proposal seems very 
attractive, and I hope it is bemg followed up energetically 

Pntne Minister to Secretary of State for War, GIGS, 15 Apr 43 

aiid COS Committee 

As practically all our landing-ciaft are being sent to “Husky”, and 
as hardly any American troops will arrive this year and be tramed 
before the weather breaks, we must lecognise the fact that no important 
cross-Channel enterprise is possible this year This is the fact winch 
dominates action 

2 It IS ncveitheless highly important that this fact should not 
become widely known, and that powerful camouflage and covei 
operations should continue in order to pin the enemy to the French 
coast and not to discourage our Russian Alhes Therefore no sudden 
or violent stop should be put upon the “Bolero” preparations 

3 On the other hand, we must not use money aftd effort unduly 
for projects winch arc now impossible in 1943, and about which there 
IS no fixed plan for 1944 The tempo of “Bolero” should be altered, 
but It should not be closed down We should aim at a steady building 
up of American forces in this country for an overseas campaign m 1944 
A precise plan should be made to slow down “Bolero” in such a way 
as to ensure steady progress for a target date not in 1943 but in 1944 

4 This pimeiplc also applies to the subdivision of the Home Com- 
mands necessary to hberate an expeditionary force The matter is 
clearly not so urgent as it was Nevertheless it would be prudent to 
have at least one army in hand freed for overseas action, and this 
should be begun before the lutuniii I presume this army would be 
called the Second Army, and would consist of six divisions It is qmte 
possible tliat tins aimy might have to go to the Mediterranean Alter- 
natively, It may be thought better to carry out the whole plan of dis- 
cntanglmg the Commands simultaneously and not to begin the change 
so soon 

5 Whatever happens, the impression must be steadily given that 
the American troops arc continuing to arrive m large numbers, and 
notlnng must be said or done winch appears inconsistent with this 
conception 
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Prime Munster to MiniUei oj Information i6 Apr 4'^ 

The old German film Baptim of Fire, which was produced at the 
beginning of 1940 and which deals with the destruction of Wiisaw, 
was intended to terrorise neutral nations by showing the great power 
of the German Air Force This film, considciably shortened and with 
an English commentary, would m my opinion be very good pro- 
paganda It would show how ruthless the Germans were, and how 
they were prepaied to use the weapon of the air to subjugate all other 
countries 

Pray consider whether it should not be resuscitated, with some 
examples of what they are getting now A very good title would be 
The Biter Bit 

Prune Minister to Secretary of State foi War and C I G S 17 Api 43 

1 am not satisfied about the position of General Freybcrg The 
services and experience of this officer are so outstanding tliat he should 
be promoted to the command of a corps I cannot agree with the 
judgments which say, '‘He is the finest Divisional Commander in the 
world, but th it is the measure of his ability A man who wms such a 
position for himself has a right to be tiied in the higher command, and 
the country has a light that a trial should be made of his services 

2 I shall be glad to know what happened when the Xth Corps was 
added to the New Zealand groups m the flankmg movement to El 
Hamma Did it pass under Freyberg's command, or did the Xth 
Corps Commander supersede him^ In any case, Freybcrg, as Com- 
mander of the New Zealand Corps, wrote a dispatch to the New 
Zealand Government m which he mentioned a large number of other 
units which were under Ins command It therefore looks as if he were 
in effective command of the whole of tins tuimng movement If so, 
he his proved his quality in a sphere much larger dun that of a division 
I could not help wondering why it was, considcrmg the vital mipotc- 
anee of the turning movement, it was left for me to mention Ins name 
in the account I gave to the House of Commons 

3 You will have also m your mind the repi esen tations made by the 
New Zealand Government and by Mr Jones, the Munster of Defence 
Apart from Frey berg's position, to keep him at the head of the New 
Zealanders when normally he should have leceived promotion is to 
bar promotion in that division Considcrmg the woik they have 
done, there must be brigadiers fit to take command I should like to 
be able to tell Mr Fraser that if the New Zealand Division remains 
with us we hope that Freybcrg will command the XXXth Corps 

Prime Minister to Secretary oj State for War 17 Apr 43 

Thank you very much for the effective manner in which you have 
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implemented the Cabinet conclusions about the Home Guard celebra- 
tions You should print and arculate to the Cabmet as early as possible 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for War 17 Apr 43 

Pray see the attached poster distributed by the Army Bureau of 
Current AifFairs, and the comment which Mr Bevin made upon it 
The poster is a disgraceful hbel on the conditions prevailing m Great 
Britain before the war With all our shortcommgs, conditions in this 
country were a model to Europe and to many parts of the United 
States It IS a very wrong thing that the War OlEce should be respon- 
sible for such exaggerated and distorted propaganda The soldiers 
know their homes are not like that As Secretary of State, a pohtical 
matter of this kind should receive your personal attention I shall be 
glad if you wiU give me an explanation, and of course withdraw the 
poster forthwith 

2 Generally speakmg, it may be necessary to have a Cabmet inqmry 
into A B C A Meanwlule let me have a table of the numbers of 
ofEccrs and other personnel employed upon it, and their salaries, 
together with the total of any other moneys involved 

Prime Minister to Minister of Labour 17 Apr 43 

I entirely agree with your comment on the poster distnbuted by 
A B C A , and I have drawn die attenuon of the Secretary of State 
for War to it 

Prime Minister to C IG S and Brigadier Jacob 17 Apr 43 

The Equipment of the West African Division 

It seems a very questionable pohcy to have a division of over 22,000 
men with only twelve 3 7-inch howitzers for its field artillery If it is 
deaded that it is only to have mountam or pack artillery, it should 
nevertheless have its full complement The employment of a division 
hke this as a tactical umt covering a sector of a front would be impos- 
sible unless It was equipped with artillery or unless artillery was sup- 
phed from some other source Infant^ without artillery are hke 
cavalrymen without horses, or, now, tanks Infantry and artillery 
tactics are interwoven and part of one conception Of course a very 
strong development of mortars or short-range artillery might be some 
substitute 

I am very anxious that if the West African troops go into action 
they should make a name for themselves 

prime Minister to General Ismay, for C O S Committee 18 Apr 43 
A German collapse being extremely unlikely and not to be counted 
upon this year, and neither American reinforcements nor landing-craft 
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being ivailablc, wc cannot do “Slcdgelianimcr” m 1943 General 
Morgan should therefore be charged with 

(a) Preparation, m concert with Fighter Command and the Chief 
of Combined Operations, for an amphibious feint, with the 
object of bringing on an air battle and making the strength of 
the Metropolitan Air Force count m the general process of air 
attrition 

(b) Camouflage and pretence on the most elaborate scale to help 
(a) above, and to pm the enemy in the West by keeping ahve 
the expectation of mvasion 

(c) The gradual building up of “Bolero” and long-term study for 
“Round-up” m 1944 

(d) Month-to-month arrangements in case of a German collapse 

2 General Morgan’s organisation does not require to be very large 
or numerous There should be large reductions in Staff appointments 
through Its replacmg the special Plannmg Staffs of the Commanders- 
in-Chief located at Norfolk House I shall be glad to know the extent 
of the savmg m Staff Officers 

3 “Jupiter” must agam be considered as a possibility for January 
1944, or whatever is the best wmter month During the illness of 
C C O I reqmre weekly reports on “Habbakuk”, also a further report 
on the snow-ploughs force and equipment How is this getting on^ 

4 Neither can we exclude the possibility of a German incursion mto 
the Spanish penmsula, and plans should be brought up to date for 
Anglo-American intervention there on the assumption, now almost 
certam, that the Spaniards and Portuguese will resist the Germans 

5 The rearrangement of the forces in Great Britain should be 
adapted to the above purposes rather than to a “Sledgehammer” or 
“Round-up” We ought to hold the Second Army of, say, six divisions 
ready for “Jupiter”, for the Spanish penmsula, or for further cxploita- 
tion of “Husky” I should be glad to receive your considered opinion 
whether it is necessary to proceed to the maximum with the rearrange- 
ment of the Home Army during the present year Wc must not unduly 
or prematurely disturb our arrangements for defence against invasion 
Whatever is decided, there must be a reduction rather man an increase 
m the number of Staff appointments 

6 The whole of the above should be wrapped up in a vast scheme 
of cover and camouflage If it gets about, as I fear it must, that any 
“Sledgehammer” is oft for tins year, it should be msmuated that this 
IS part of our cover, and that the real preparations are going forward 
Very large preparations should be made at the embarkation ports, and 
the assembly of the greatest amount of barges and mvasion craft should 
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be made, culminating in July and August The preparations of the 
Second Army should be directly related to “Sledgehammer"’ All tins 
will make a good setang for the feint to provoke an air battle desenbed 
m paragraph i (^z) 

7 It would perhaps be convenient if the Cbefs of Staff would shape 
and build the above notes into a report of their proposals, for which 
Cabmet approval should be obtained 

Prime Minister to Lord Privy Seal and Secretary i8 Apr 43 

of State for the Colonies 

Please see the attached letter from Dr Weizmann [about the Jewish 
problem] I cannot agree that the Wlnte Paper of 1939 is “the firmly 
established pohey” of His Majesty’s present Government I have always 
regarded it as a gross breach of faith committed by the Chamberlain 
Government m respect of obligations to which I was personally a 
party Our position is that we have carried on for the time being m 
the exigencies of war the pohey of our predecessors and have made no 
new pronouncement upon the subject My position remams strictly 
that set forth m the speech I made m the House of Commons in the 
debate on the White Paper I am sure the majority of the present War 
Cabmet would never agree to any positive endorsement of the White 
Paper It runs until it is superseded 

Prime Minister to Minister of Agriculture and 19 Apr 43 

Minister of Food 

I understand you have discontinued the small sugar ration which 
was allowed to bees, and which in the spring months is most important 
to their work throughout the whole year 

Pray let me know what was the amount previously allotted What 
IS the amount of sugar still issued to professional bee-keepers, and what 
IS the saving m starving the bees of private owners^ 

Prime Minister to Sir E Bridges, for all concerned 20 Apr 43 

Church Bells 

The ringing of the bells to summon worshippers as desenbed m my 
answer in Parhament to-day does not mean that the bells should be 
rung at odd times for weddings or funerals This may come in a few 
months, but not yet Although the nngmg of the bells will no longer 
have the significance of invasion, this idea has been so sedulously 
inculcated that unexpected nngmg at unusual times might cause alarm 
I presume the existing powers can be modified accordmgly, as the 
greater includes the less If need be a special regulation can be made 
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Prime Mim<iter to Sir Edward Bridges, and to Brigadier 23 Apr 43 

Jacob for Defence Committee (Supply) and others 

Tank Supply Policy 
Part I 

Practically the whole of the tank production and arrivals for 1943 
are beyond our control, and we should approve the figures set out 

2 It seems however of the lughest importance to have some thickci 
armour on a proportion of our tanks At least 200 and preferably 
400 Churchills should be fitted with the heaviest armour possible, at a 
sacrifice of speed down to eight or even six miles an hour or less Let me 
have a defimte programme for conversions of this kind, showing what 
is achieved, what must be paid m speed, how many will be treated, and 
when they will be fimshed At least a hundred should be pushed for- 
ward as an emergency job 

3 We shall, I am sure, be exposed to criticism if we are found with 
a great mass of thin-skinned tanks of medium size, none of which can 
stand up to the German guns of 1943, still less to those of 1944 The 
idea of having a spear-pomt or battermg-ram of heavily armoured 
vehicles to break the enemy’s front and make a hole through which 
the hghter vehicles can be pushed has a very high mihtary significance 
A certain number of such vehicles should be attached to armies, and 
possibly even to corps, m each theatre The wart-hog must play his 
part as well as the gazelle 

4 The experimental development of a heavy tank — 60, 70, or 80 
tons — cannot be laid aside Occasions will almost certainly arise when 
It would be a solution of particular problems We shall be much to 
blame if the necessity appears and we are found to have fallen bclund 
the enemy Pray let me have a report on the Stem tank or any alter- 
native that can be devised What has happened to the amphibious 
tank^ Surely a float or galosh can be made to take a tank of the larger 
size across the Channel under good conditions once a beach landing 
has been secured 

Part n 

5 I was not convinced m favour of the widespread adoption of the 
75-mm gun, and a further meeting of the Defence Committee on this 
subject must take place before any deasion is taken For us this gun, 
which IS the same as that mounted in the Shermans, is a new weapon 
I understand that preparations for manufacture have already started 
Report to what pomt they have reached What arrangements arc made 
for the ammunition on the scale of tank armament proposed^ What 
amounts can be manufactured in the United Kingdom m X943 and 
1944? Are we to rely entirely upon supplies from Amcnca? Is it true 
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that they are turning from the 75-mm medium velocity gun to the 
76-mm lugh velocity guu^ If so, will they not regard this class of 
ammunition as obsolescent^ 

6 The 95-mm tank howitzer, on tlie other hand, is already m 
pioduction here A detailed statement should be prepared, on one 
sheet of paper, showing the nature and quahties of both the 75-mm 
(Sherman type) and the 95-mm (British type) Also, an estimate 
should be prepared by the Ministry of Supply showing the relative 
dehvenes of these weapons and their ammunition which would become 
effective in 1943 and 1944 if decisions were taken before the end of the 
month These tables should be got ready for an early meetmg of the 
Defence Committee 

7 Reports from the Middle East Army are of great interest so far 
as tactical operations in the Desert are concerned, and also generally 
It must be remembered however that they have not seen the alter- 
natives to the 75-mm gun They have only very recendy had any 
HE ammunition for the 6-pounder They have never seen the 
95-mm tank howitzer We must be sure that tins question is studied 
m all Its bearings, or we may find ourselves lumbered up with obsoles- 
cent patterns, and thus be held most blameworthy 

Pi UPC Minuter to First Sea Loid 23 Apr 43 

What has happened to our aircraft-carrier that went to the American 
Fleet in the Pacific^ Have we had any reports from her^ 

Prune Minister to Minister oj Pennons 23 Apr 43 

Pensions for Widows of Soldiers killed while on Leave 
How much would it cost to meet the point fuUy^ My own feehng 
IS that we should see the widow through, unless it is proved the 
accident was due to the man’s misconduct After all, a certam amount 
of leave, although not in any contract of service, is a recogmsed part of 
a soldier’s hfe 

Probably the sum is petty when the ordinary widows’ pensions have 
been taken into account, but these irritating distinctions do great harm, 
and I am sure expose you to many worries 

Prune Minister to C I G S 24 Apr 43 

Appointment of General Freyberg to the next vacant corps 
I am very glad, and thmk it only an act of justice 

Prune Munster to Secretary oj State for War and 2^ Apr 43 

Minister of Works 

I am informed that arrangements had been made for weekly and 
week-end courses to be given in Balhol College, Oxford, for Dormmon 
and American troops, where the university atmosphere would be 
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piiucuhily viluiblc in giving tlicsc troops fioin oversets i fiuthci 
insight into English life ind histoiy J understand thit this pi ope a il is 
injcopaidy because the W ir Oihee are proposing to take ovci Billiol 
College foi a senioi ofFiceis’ couise 
I am sure that B ilhol College would be of moie value in dv foi mei 
lole, and I can haidly believe that no iltcrn''tive ac c urn moe ition toi 
die War Office could be found Let me have a lepou on some oi the 
alta natives 

MAY 

Piiim Minister fo Chief of the Air Staff \ M w 43 

I asked Monsiem Maisky last week to explain to ’’v nha the 
rvussians had not icceptcd oui twenty sqindions, with tlKii petSviiinck 
as proposed m ‘'Velvet'’ He leplicd that they undei tood ‘h luc 23,000 
men would be rcqmred to maintain these squadrons 011 the Biitish ind 
American sc lies, and tins seemed too great a stiam upon then Ksoiuces 
111 pioportioii to the fighting assistance that would be oLthind Even 
"•t the figuie now given me by the Air Mmistiy of sn, 20,uoo, it 
would be 1,000 men per squadron, of which 11,730 would be Bntisli 
Please let me h ive a full c\pl ination of why it is necw'^s n ] di it i i ysO 
British pcisonnel should be lequned to man fouiteeii sq 1 uL ons Who 
made this calcuhtion, and vdio approved it^ How does it compue 
with air cstabhshments 111 other qn irtcrs^ 

Pnme Munster to Sn Eihaaid Bridges and Genual Isnuiy 2 M vy 13 
It IS time to have another tone-up of security ain-ngcments Please 
draft me a ciieulu foi the inoic secret circles of all Goveiument 
dcpaitments, dealing with the following points 

[a) Experience has shown that danger of leakage occui*. through 
a h ibit of having secret p-ipeis placed 01 ‘ Out” ti ijs 

on the desks of impoitant ofiiceis and in the rooms of pnvate 
secrctaiies to Mimsteis Every pcison to whom sccut papers 
irc sent should alw lys have on his table a fl it box wftli i snap- 
lock, ind should mike a piaeticc of sn ipping it down himself 
at any moment when the papei is not in use 
(h) The practice of ciirying secret documents in tlk pocket 
should be forbidden A luge luunbci of boves wnli anp- 
locks should be brought into use 
(c) All existing boxes used for secret papers should be fitted as 

a uickly as possible with snap-locks A piogt amine £ot doing 
11s should be prepared 

2 Side by side with this you should make a further puuung of tlic 
number of people included m each particular scciet cii dilation Let 
me have a plan aimmg at 25 per cent reduction 
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3 How IS your plan to cut down the number of committees, in 
1 espouse to 1 minute which I sent out about three months ago, getting 
oil'" Wc must have a good tightening up and pruning all round 

Ptime to Fust Lord, Fust Sea Lord, and 2 May 43 

Guiaal Ismay 

The activities of the motor torpedo-boats from Malta and Sousse 
arc becoming extremely important Can we not strengthen them^ 
What IS there at Malta^ What is theie in Alexandiia^ Aie theie am 
more suitable vessels that can be sent to Malta, Tripoli, or Sousse’ 
I piesumc all this can be settled by Cunnmgham without furtiiei 
reference heie Let me kno\v what he is domg 

1 shoidd be willing to send a message to the M T B s, who seem to 
be putting up an extremely spoitmg fight 

2 There is a question whether aU these fast small craft should no^ 
have a name 1 have thought of them as the ''Mosquito Fleet’', but 
would It not be more dignified to call them the “Hornet Fleet"^ Oi, 
again, peilnps the “Shark Fleet” — “Sharks” for short 

Ptune Munster to C I G S 3 May 43 

First Army Battle Casualties 

You should notice that 75 per cent of the latest losses fall on the 
Foot Guaids and the rifle-aimed infantry, while piactically no loss is 
inflicted on the admmistiative services 

Taking the longer period, there are neaily 64 per cent in the Foot 
Guaids and iiflc-aimed mfantry All the [othei] categories together 
only make up 1,443 officers and men 

If you contiast these figures and proportions with the remforcements 
by units which have been sent duiing Apiil and are to be sent during 
Mxy, the cxtiaordinary disparity becomes manifest 

Who IS responsible for making out these diafts, and what instruc- 
tions haV'e been given him’ 

The picture unfolded at present is that the fighting troops are not 
being replaced effectively, although masses of drafts are sent to the 
technical and administrative services, who were ongmally on the most 
lavish scale, and who have smcc hardly suffered at all by the fire of the 
enemy The first duty of the War Office is to keep up the rifle mfantiy 
strength 

Prune Minister to Minister of Aircraft Production 4 May 43 

I was surprised to learn that the Secretary of State for Air was not 
invited to attend the display of aircraft which you gave me a fortnight 
ago I only heard of tins indirectly, as he himself made no comment 
upon It Of course he has long known all about the “Squirt” [jet plane] 
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It would not be proper constitutionally for the Chief of the An Stiff 
to be invited to such a dcinonstritjon without his Scciciny of Stiu 
being invited too The CAS of coiusc told him bcfoichmd, is tlicy 
■work m the closest confidence The First Loid should also hive been 
invited, if the Fust Sea Lord was 

Prime Minister to Minister oj Production 5 Miy 

In considering the illocition of building liboui plcisc bf u in mind 
that It IS most important to complete the airfields required foi the 
American An Force 

Piime Minu^ter to General Ismay ii May <3 

Have the Secretary of State foi Wai’s pioposals been igieed to by 
the C I G S ^ If so, I am disposed to tell the Secretary of State foi W ir 
by tclegiaph that he should go ahead with tins organisation, iiniiUg 
at an increase of seventy-two men instead of thiity-siv in the rifle 
sticngth of the mfintiy battalions 

Prime Minister (Washington) to Genual Ismay, foi iz May 43 

COS CommittcL, and to Loid Lenlius 
What IS being done to st at the tians-Mediteiranean convoy'^ When 
does It leave England^ Admiial Cunningham asked for a foitnight 
after the fall of Bizerta Theicforc by the end of May the convoy 
should be passing Gibraltai What is the eaihcst dite it can start from 
England^ Have the ships been already loaded with the special cargo^ 

I have pronused the Red Cross Aid for Russia Fund t,ooo tons for 
high-grade medical stores Are all the aciopkncs ready boxed and 
loaded^ What about the Turkish consignment^ I wish to send a 
telegram to England to-day speeding all this up Wc must not lose 
an hour of the windfall of time which has come to us 

Pi line Minister to General Ismay for Chiejs oJ Staff 21 May 43 

Committee 

I should be prepared to go fuithcr as follows 
“StiUments will be made m public (possibly by the Picsidcnt and 
the Prune Munster) making it pcifcctly ck 11 that the Italian pecqile 
would have a free and independent life as one of the histone nations 
of Europe Wc wish to sec Italy fiecd fiona its Fiscnt tyranny, to 
resume its place, under a democratic system, as a member of the 
European family In these months Italy has a last chante ot avoiding 
the further tribulations which will otheiwise fall upon het 
The Army propaganda should woik in harmony with tbs theme 
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APPENDIX D 

SINGAPORE DEFENCES 
MEMORANDUM BY 

LIEUT -GENERAL SIR HENRY POWNALL 

In 1921 It was decided to build a naval base at Singapore, and all 
subsequent defence ariangements lunged on its protection against 
attack by sea, air, or land The base itself was to be located on the 
north shore of Singapore Island, facing out on to the Johore Strait, 
winch was the naval anchorage 

At that time, and for many years to come, it was considered that 
the security of the base depended ultimately on the ability of the British 
Fleet to control the sea approaches to Singapore As soon as it arrived 
it would deal with any Japanese sea forces m the vicimty and cut the 
communications of any land or air forces that might have installed 
themselves m the neighbourhood It was the duty of the land and air 
forces of the garrison to hold off the enemy forces until the Bntish 
came This period, *‘the penod before rehef’’, was first estimated at 
seventy days, it bemg assumed that the enemy forces started from 
Japan, since at the time Japan had not begun to expand into Chma and 
beyond With such a relatively short time available to them before the 
arrival of our Fleet, the most likely form of Japanese attack was held 
to be a coup de mam direct on the island Defences were planned 
accordingly and only a compaiatively small garrison was needed 
The mternational situation in the nineteen-twenties did not neces- 
sitate costly outlay on modermsmg the defences, and it was not until 
1933, after Japan had withdrawn from the League of Nations, that the 
Cabinet dccicicd to take active steps 

By now developments in air-power gready ajffected the defence 
problem Singapore was exposed to carner-bome attacks and to 
shore-based airciaft from ever-incrcasing ranges Our own aircraft, 
too, could reconnoitre and strike further afield Fhtherto the only 
RAF acrodiome had been on Singapore Island Two more aero- 
dromes were constructed there, and work began on others on the east 
coast, eventually as far north as the frontier of Siam Tbs was a new 
commitment for the Army Not only had the Army to protect these 
aerodromes for our own use, but it also had to ensure that die enemy 
was denied the use of them for launebng attacks on the naval base 
In tbs connection there was friction between the authorities, due to a 
tendency to site airfields from the pomt of view of operational flying 
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and with little regard to then giound defence In any ease, it 
was obviously not only wasteful but positively dangercuis to nnkc 
new aiificlds unless thcic was a reasonable ceitainty oi i and 

efficient Air Force to use them and to co-opciate in the defenec as a 
whole 

In 1937 the geneiil position was again fully leviewc h uid an 
assessment made of defence requirements based on two ni un assump- 
tions 

{a) that any threat to our interests would be scahoinc, 

(b) that we should be able to send to the Fu East within thiee 
months a fleet of sufficient strength to piotcct the Donnnions 
and India and give cover to our communications in the In dim 
Ocean 

In essence theie was httlc change between the view tal en in 1937 
and that of 1921, but in 1939 the “pciiod before relief was laiscd to 
one hundred and eighty days, authority was given foi leseiVuS to be 
accumulated on the extended scale, and a icinforcing infuiti) brigade 
was sent from India 

The consequences of the first year of the war compkteh alt* red the 
outlook Principal among these wcic the JapUKsc id\ mce into 
Southern Claina and Hainan, the situation in Lido-Chnn lesiilting 
from the French collapse, the increased range of an craft, above ill, the 
necessity fot rctanung in European waters a fleet of suftieicnt strength 
to match both the Gciman and Italnn Fleets, so making it impossible 
for us to send to the Far East an adequate naval foice should the need 
for It arise 

In August 1940 the Chiefs of Staff reviewed the position Then mam 
conclusions wcie 

(a) Until Getmany and Italy were defeated, or drasticall) induced 
111 naval stiength, wc were faced with the pioblem of ctefend- 
nm; out Tar Lastcin interests without an adequitc fleet Our 
< ibjeet must be to hunt the c xtent of inevitable d un ige , and it 
least to letam i footing fiom whieh wx could cventuilly 
retrieve the position when stionger fences hefame a\ ulablc 

(/j) It was no longei suffieient to concentrate upon the elt fv-iiec </f 
Singipore Islmd, it was now necessaiy re* Iiold the whole of 
Milaya This involved an increase m the c aimy and 

air forces 

(c) In the absence of a fleet our pohey should be to lely pnmanly 
on air-power The nccessai y air forces could not be provided 
for some time, until then substantial additional land foiccs 
were needed 
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{d) Oui navil building programmes have nevei allowed ior i 
Vv 11 m which we alone fought Germany, Italy, and Jap in 
The best hope of bemg able to supply naval forces in the Far 
East lay in the possibihty of early and successful action against 
Italian naval forces in the Mediterianean 

In August J940 the mr force in Malaya numbered eighty -four first- 
line aircraft The Clnefs of Staff considoired, subject to the views of 
local commanders, that 336 first 4 ine aircraft were required in the Far 
East (including fifty-four aircraft for trade protection m the Indian 
Ocean) to meet the new responsibihties placed upon the Royal Ai^ 
Force ^ 

A conference assembled at Singapore in October 1940 lecom 
mended that the figure of 336 should be raised to 582 The Air 
Mimstiy considcied this far beyond the bounds of practical possibihty 
the Chiefs of Staff agreed that 582 was an ideal, but considered that 
366 should gi\ c a fan degiee of security 

On December 7, 1941, the strength of the RAF m Malaya was 
j 58 aiicraft (of which twenty-four were obsolete Wildebeestes) 
Authoiiscd lescrves for this first-lme strength were 157, actual reserves 
held wcic eighty-cight 

In August 1940 the Aimy garnson m Malaya, apart from coast 
defence, A A , and auxihary troops, consisted of nine battalions and one 
mountain "'itillery brigade 

Ihe Chiefs of Staff further recommended that when the Royal Air 
Foul had uached the figme they advised (336) the mimmum garrison 
should be six brigades {eightem battalions), with ancillary troops In 
January 1941, on the advice of G O C Malaya, tins was raised by the 
Chiefs of Staff to twcnty-^six battalions But until the Air Foice was able 
adequately to undertake its responsibilities they considered the garnson 
should be increased by the equivalent of diree divisions, total garnson 
would thus be nine plus twenty-sc ven equals thirty-six battalions, with 
ancillary troops 

In August 1941 General Percival put forwaid a new proposal in 
which the battalion strength amounted to forty-eight Tins was 
iccepted by the Chiefs of Staff, but it was recognised that it could not 
be met in the foreseeable future 

On December 7, 1941, the Army strength m Malaya (apart from 
coast defence and A A ) was f 

* See t ibk overleaf 

7 a Im dots not ineludt locil volunteer troops and Indian State forces sixteen battalions 
m all These were outside the calculations here summarised and kept apart from the 
iriijuinent lhe> were ibed almost entirely for static guards internal secunty, etc , and 
did not loiin pirt of battle formations 
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32 battalions, 

7 field artillery regiments, 

I mountain aitillcry regiment, 

3 anti-tank artillery regiments 

The above numbered 76,300 men (there were no tank units) 

Although the War Office, but not General Percivars, target was thus 
nearly aclncved, some of the troops recently arrived fiom India were 
raw and their fighting quality was low Three of the artillery regiments 
ai rived less than a month before the outbreak of hostilities, and had had 
little oppoitumty to tiain with other arms m the peculiaiitics ofjungle 
warfare 


FORCES FOR DEFENCE OF MALAYA 
Royal Air Force 
(Far East, excluding Buima) 


Shength 
August 1940 

Scale approved 
by COS 
August T940 

Recommended 
by C -rn-C s 

Strength 

Dee 7, 1941 

Malaya, 84 

Malaya 282 

Indian Ocean 54 

Totil 336 

Total, 583 

Malaya, 158 


Army 


(Malaya, Regulai battalions only) 


Strength 

August 

1940 

Scale accepted 
byCOS tvhen 
RAF reached 
Appiovcd Scale 

Scale accepted 
by COS until 
RAF leached 
Approved Scale 

Recommended 
by General 
Ptrcwal until 
RAF leached 
Approved Seale 

Strength 
Du 7, 
194 1 

r 

9 

i 

iS 

(Aug 1940) 

26 

(Jan 1941) 

36 

( 

4S 
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Royal Navy 

Naval Forces based on Singapore, December 7, 1941 
FLEET UNITS 

Eastern Fleet China Command 


Capital ships 
Destroyer^ 


2 

5 


Light cruisers 
Destroyers 
River gunboats 
Minesweepers (RAN) 


LOCAL DEFENCE FORCES 

(Converted merchant vessels manned by locally orgamsed 
volunteers) 

Auxiliary patrol and anti-submarine vessels 18 


Auxihary minesweepers 
Naval armed launches 


17 

12 
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MONTHLY TOTALS OF SHIPPING LOSSES, BR.ITISFI, ALLIED, AND NEUTRAL, 

BY ENEMY ACTION IN 1942 
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PROMISES ABOUT POST-WAR CONDITIONS 

NOTE CIRCULATED TO THE CABINET BY 

THE PRIME MINISTER ^ 

Jamiaiy 12, 1943 

A dangerous optitnism is gi owing up about the conditions it will be 
possible to establish here after the war Unemployment and low 
wages aie to be abolished, education greatly improved and prolonged, 
great developments in housing and health will be undertaken, agricul- 
ture is to be mamtained at least at its new high level At the same time 
the cost of living is not to be raised The Beveridge plan of social 
insurance, 01 something like it, is to abolish want The money which 
the wage-C'^rnmg classes have saved during the war m nest-eggs or 
accumiih^cd by War Savings Certificates must not lose its value 

2 Our foreign investments have almost disappeared The United 
States vv ill be a sti ong competitor with British slnpping We shall have 
gicat difficulties m placing our necessary exports profitably Mean- 
wlnle, in ordei to help Europe, wc aie to subject ourselves to a pio- 
longcd pcuod of rationing and distribute a laige part of our existing 
stocks Wc are to develop the tropical Colonies and raise the con- 
dition of their inhabitants We must clearly keep a large Air Force 
and Na\y so as not to be set upon again by the Germans, and large 
nulitiry foices will be needed to gariison the enemy countries and 
make sure they do not begin again to rearm for revenge 

3 The question steals across the mind whether we are not com- 
mitting oiu foity-five million people to tasks beyond their compass, 
and h>ing on them bulrdens beyond their capacity to bear While 
not disheartening our people by dwelling on the daik side of things, 
Mimsteis should, in my view, be careful not to raise false hopes, as was 
done Iasi time by speeches about '‘homes for heroes’’, etc The broad 
masses of the people face the hardships of life undaunted, but they are 
liable to get very aiigiy if they feel they have been gulled or cheated 
If, for instincc, we laisc the old age pension to ^2 and other insurance 
benefits pioportionately, and then, owing to a dechne in the purchas- 
ing power of money, they find that the ^2 buys no more than the 
los foimcrly did, or that then nest-egg or War Savings Certificates 
only in fact yield a quarter of the sweat and effort winch their accumu- 
lation entailed, they will feel a sense of grievance qmte different from 
the pangs endured by mankind m its inevitable struggle for existence 
It IS because I do not wish to deceive the people by false hopes and airy 
visions of Utopia and Eldoiado that I have refrained so far from making 
promises about the future 
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4 We must all do our best, and we shall do it much better if we ire 
not hampered by a cloud of pledges and promises wliieh arise out of the 
hopeful and genial side of man’s nature and are not brouglit into 
relation with the hard facts of hfe 

THE BEVERIDGE REPORT 

NOTE CIRCULATED TO THE CABINET BY 

IHE PRIME MINISTER ^ , 

Ftbitiary 14, 19 n 

I dunk we should handle dus matter in the following way, which I 
gather from the reports I have seen is vciy much what my coUcigties 
desire 

1 Tins approach to social security, brmgmg die magic of averages 
nearer to the rescue of the millions, constitutes an essential part of iny 
post-war scheme of national betterment 

2 There may be portions of it winch would probabl) not be found 
workable or acceptable It is dcsiiablc howevci tint should rlu measure 
be produced it should be an mtegral conception and not meitly what 
is left after the ermes have pulled out cei tain weak points 

3 There should be a body — if necessary a Commission — sec up to 
work from now till the end of the war, pohslung, reshaping, and pre- 
paring for the necessary legislation 

4 Wc cannot however initiate the legislation now or conumt our- 
selves to the expenditure involved That can only be done by a respon- 
sible Government and a House of Commons reficslicd by contact with 
the people We do not know what conditions will be at the end of the 
war, or how the expenditure on social insurance will fit m wntli other 
social expenditure desired, or how this group of betterment expendi- 
ture can be reconciled with the need foi mamtinung strong naval 
and air forces and a certam military force for a considerable time We 
do not know what Government is going to be m power after the war, 
or what Prime Minister We should get everything ready for them, and 
leave them a free hand to take up or reject a scheme which wiU be 
perfected m itself 

5 Wc must not forget that we arc a Parliament in die e/>litli year, 

and we have been justified m prolongmg our existence only by the 
physical fact of the war situation and for die purposes of the war We 
have no right whatever to tie the hands of future Parliaments in 
icgaid to social matters which arc their proper province I could not 
as Prime Minister be responsible at dns stage for binding my successor, 
whoever he may be, without knowledge of the condiaons under 
which he will mideitakc his responsibilities ^ 
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MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS FOR THE 
YEAR 1942 

(Members of tlie Wai Cabinet are shown in itahcs) 


Prime Minister and First Lord 
or the Triasury, Minister 
or Defence 

Admiralty, First Lord of the 
Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Minister of 

Air, Secretary of State ior 
Aircraft Production, Minister 
or 


Burma, Secretary of Staff for 
Chancellor of tile Duchy of 
Lancaster 

Chance! I OR of the Exciifquer 


Colonies, Secretary op State 

FOR THE 


Dominion Ai fairs, Secretary 
OF State ior 


Economic Warfare, Minister 

01 


^ Mi Winston S ChmduU 

Mr a V Alexander 
Mr R. S Hudson 

Sir Archibald Sinclair 
{ a ) Colonel J T C Moote- 
Bpabazon 

(&) Colonel J J Llewellin 
(appointed February 22) 

(c) Sir Stafford Cripps 

(appointed November 23) 
Mr L S Amery 
Mr a Duff Cooper 

Sir Kingsley Wood 

(ceased to be a member of 
Wai Cabinet February 10) 
(a) Lord Moyne 
( i) Viscount Cranborne 

(appointed Fcbiuary 22) 

(c) Colonel Oliver Stanley 
(appointed Novcmbci 22) 
[ a ) Viscount Cranborne 
Mr Clement Attlee 

(appointedFebiuary 19 , also 
appomted Deputy Prime 
Mmister on this date) 

( a ) Mr Hugh Dalton 
( i) Viscount Wolmer 

(later succeeded to title of 
Earl of Selborne, appointed 
February 22) 
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Education, PivIsident or the 
Board or 

Food, Minis elr oi 

Foreign ArrAms, Secretary or 
Si ATE roR 

Fuel and Pow/ir, Minis ier or 


Health, Min^stfr of 

Home Dlmrtmene, Secretaio" 

OF STATI lOR THl 

Home Security, Minister or 

India, Sicretary or State for 

Information, Minister oi 

Labour and Naiional Service, 
Minister of 

Law Officers 
Attorniy-Genj ral 
Lord Advocaii 
Solicitor-General 

Soikhou-CUniraj ior 

SCOILAND 

Lord Ciianceilor 

Lord Prisidint OI hie Coencil 

Lord Priv\ Sial 


Mr R A Butler 

Lord Wooi ion 

Air Anthony Fikii 

Major G Lloyd CrioiR l 
( appointed June i) 

(Iht Miiik 11^ oi I II 0 
was cic itcd <)i [unt •, lO}- It 
absorbLd the icuiki Mines nui 
Petroleum 1 ) ^Mitments the 
J 3 otid of Tnde and took iner 
such lesponsiL tlitie for « n and 
clectneity ts wee iomieilv is- 
signed to the Do iid > 

Mr Ernest Brown 

Alt Ilabut Alofuson 

(cntcicd the Wu C'^ibinet 
Novembci 22 , 1912) 

Mr L S Amiry 

Mr Brendan Bracken 

Mi Ernest Ik vin 


Sir Donat d Somtrvell 

Mr 1 S C Riri) 

{ a ) Sir Wiliiam fowni 
{ b ) Sir David Maxwui Iyie 
( appointed Match d) 

Sir David King Murray 

Viscount Simon 

Sit John Aiich t son 

{a) Ah Ckmait Attk\ 

(b) bir Siajjotd Ckipps 

(appointed february 19) 
(f) Viscouni Cranbornf 

(appointed November 2z) 
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IVlTNISItH ' ' 't OUT PORIiOLIO 


Fay K’' AS ' er-General 


PiNSiONS, Minister of 
Postmasttr-Ofneral 
pRODUCnoN, Ministir of 


SCOUAND SrCRFTARY OF STATE 
K>R 

Supply, Mintsuk or 

TrADI, pRlSIDINl OP THE BOARD 
OI 


(a) Mr Arthiij Greer wood 

(lesigned Februaiy 19) 

(From Febiuary 19 to December 
jO there was no Ministei without 
Portfolio the duties in regard to 
post-war leconstruction problems 
hitheito pc-formed b/ Mr C een- 
wood bv. ng assumed by the 
Paymaster-General ) 

{h) Sir William Jowitt 

fappomted Decembei 30) 
(Following his appointment as 
Mimster without Portfolio Su 
Wilham jow itt con'-inued to carry 
out the duties m icgard to post- 
war reconstruction problems 
hitherto performed by him as 
Paymastcr-Gcneial ) 

{a) Lord Hanicey 
{h) Sir William Jowitt 
(appointed March 4) 

(See note under Minister without 
Portfolio ) 

{c) Lord Cherwell 

(appointed December 20) 

Sir Walter Womersley 
Mr W S Morrison 

{a) Lord Beavei brook 

(appointed February 4) 

(Lord BeaverbrooL was appointed 
Mimster of War Production 
When he rehnquished this appoint- 
ment the title was changed to 
‘Mimster of Production 

(b) Mr Oliver Lyttelton 

(appointed *tcbiuaiy 19) 

Mr Thomas Johnston 

(a) Lord Beaverbrook 

(b) Sir Andrew Duncan 

(appointed Febiuary 4) 

(ii) Sir Andrew Duncan 
( i) CoLONEi J J Llewellin 
(appointed Febiuary 4) 

(c) Mr Hugh Dalton 

(appointed Febiuary 22) 
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War, Secretary or State for 


Transport, Minister of 
Works and Planning, Minister 

OF 


Ministers Overseas 
Middle East, Minister or 
State in the 


Washington, Minister 
Resident for Supply in 


Allii d Force FIeadquarters, 
Medturranf^n Command, 
Minis HR Risidlni at 


Wrsr Africa, Minister 
Resident in 


(rt) Captain H D R M^rgis 

SON 

(/;) Sir James Gric G 

(appoinud Fcbiuaiy 22} 
Lord LiAriu us 

(^7) Lord Ruth 
( i) Lord For ial 

(ippointcd Fcbiiniy 22 ) 

(The dunes in re n 1 to town inti 
coiintiy phnnin »■ iutl'cito ( irncd 
out by the Mimstei of 1 Ic ilth were 
tnnskrredtoiheMnnstei ot Works 
and Bmldin£^‘ on 1 ebru ir) 1 1 The 
tide of that ohice w is then ehanged 
to Minister of AK^orks and Phn- 
ning’ ) 

(^7) Mr Oliver Lyttelton 
(/)) Kh R G Casey 

(nppomted Much i 8 ) 

(This ohite wi V u int between 
the ippointnieiit td Mr Oliver 
Lyttelton as Minister of Pro- 
duetion on Februiry i<; uid the 
appointment of Mr R G Casey 
on Mneh 18 ) 

Colonel J J LirwjrnN 

(appointed November 22) 

(The office of Ministci Residua 
for Supply in Washnu con was 
created on Nlovunbcr 22, 1942 
It lapsed with the chuic,e of 
Government on May '’6, 1945 ) 

Mr Harold Macmillan 

(appointed Decenfber 3 , 0 , 

1943) 

( I he office of Munster Rt adenc it 
Allied Heidquantrs in North- 
West Afiiea W1S cie Ued on 
December 19 p It lapse el 
with th( cinnee of <TCnernnitnc 
on May 26 i94*> ) 

Viscount Swim on 

(appointed June 8) 

(The office ot Munster Rtndeut 
m West Africa was ereited on 
June 8, T942 It hpstd with the 
change of Government on July 27, 

1945) 
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Lord Moyne 

(appointed August 28) 

(The office of Deputy Minister of 
State fin the Middle East) was 
created on August 2b 1942 On 
the appointment of Mr R K 
Law as Minister of State on 
September 25 1943 the title 

of the office was changed to 
Deputy Mimsttr of State Resi- 
dent in the Middle East On the 
appointment of Loid Moyne as 
Mims er Resident in the Aliddle 
Easr on January 29 1944 '•he 

off cc lapsed ) 

House of Lords, Leader of the ( a ) Lord Moyne 

(b) Viscount Cranborne 

(appointed February 22) 

House of Commons, Leader of (a) Mr Winston S Churdnl' 

Ti'E (b) Sir Staff Old Cripp^ 

(appointed February 19) 

(c) Ml Anthony Eden 

(appointed November 22) 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS FOR THE 
YEAR 1943 

(Members of the War Cabinet are shown m italics) 

Prime Minim lr and First Lord‘s 
or nil Triasury, Minis efr > Mr Winston S Churchill 

or Drm NCI J 

Apmiraliy, First Lord of hie Mr A V Alexander 

Agricui r URL AND Fisheries, Mr R S Hudson 

Minis rfR or 

Air, SiCRriARY of Statf for Sir Archibald Sinclair 
Aircraft Production, Minisii r Sir Si afford Cripps 
OF 

Burma, Sfcretary of State for Mr L S Amery 

Chancflior of the Duchy of {a) Mr A Duff Cooper 
Lancaster { h ) Mr Ernest Brown 

(appointed November 17) 


Middil East, Deputy 
Minister oi Siafe 

RiSaUI NT IN THE 
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^HANCrTIOR OF THE ExCHEQUJP 

Colonies, Sfcrftary of State 

FOR THE 

Dominion Affairs, Secretary 
o^^ State ior 


Economic Warfare, Minister 
or 

Education, President or the 
Bo^rd of 

Pood Ministir of 

Foreign Affairs, Secretary of 
State for 

r uee and Powfr Minister of 

Health, Mimsfer or 

Home Der^irtmint Secrefary* 
or Si a JE for rni 

Home Sfcurii^, Ministir of 

India, Secrf iAri or Siaie ior 

iNiOPMATiON, Minister op 

Labour and National Service 
fv^iMsn i< or 

I AW OlHCIRS 

Atiorni y-Genfrm 
Lord Advocafl 
SonCITOR-Gl NLRAt 
SOEICITOR-GlNI UAL FOR 

Scotland 

Lord Chancellor 
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(a) Sir Kingslty Wood 

(b) Sir John Amici son 

(appointed Scptcmhci ^8) 

Colonel Oliver Sianily 

(a) Mi Clement Attic 

(also Deputy Punic 
Mmistci) 

{ h ) Viscount Cranborni 

(appointed September 38) 

Earl of Sllborne 

Mr R. a Butler 

{ a ) Lord Wool ton 

(i) Colonil) j LriWHUN 

(appointed November 12) 

Mi Anthony iJui 

Major G Lloyd Gforgi 

(rt) Mr Ernist Brown 
(/;) Mr H U WniiNK 

(appointed Noveuibci 17) 

Mr IIu bert Mot 1 1 son 

Mr L S Amiry 
Mr Bri nd an Brackin 
Mi Lrnut Bi inn 


Sir Donaid Somervell 
Mr J S C Riid 
Sir David Maxwhl Pyib 
Sir David King Murray 

Viscount Simon 
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Lord President of the Council 

Lord Privy Seal 

Minister of State 


Minister without Portfolio 


Paymastlr-Gi neral 

PiNsiONS, Minister oi 
P os I master-Genirax 


( a ) Sii John Anderson 

( b ) Mr Cleniuit Attlee 

(appointed September 28) 
(also Deputy Pj ime 
Mimsteij 

(a) Viscount Cranborne 

( b ) Lord Be4.vlrbrook 

(appointed September 28) 
Mr R K Law 

(appointed September 25) 

(Lord Bca\crbrook ceased to be 
Minister of State on June 29 
1941 Mr Oli-vtr Lyttelton was 
appointed Minister of State (111 
the Middle Ei'-c) on July i 1041 
and was succeeded in tl at ofice 
by Mr R G Casey Oi the 
appointment of Mr R K Law 
Minister ot State on September 25 
1943 the title of the Middle East 
office was changed to "M nistcr 
of State Resident in the Middle 
East ) 

Sir William Jowiti 

(I oUowing 1 1^ appointmcni as 
Minister without Portfoho on 
Decc-mber 1942 Si’- Wi ham 
Jowitt continued to carr> out he 
duties in rcgaid to post-war re- 
construction problems hitherto 
pe’-formed by him as Payiaster- 
General He then assisted the 
Minister of Recoil'- truction as 
from No-^ ember 12, 1943 when 
that office w as cicated ui ‘■d he 
(Sir Williun Jowitt) was ap- 
pointed Minister of National 
Insuiancc on November is 1944 
when the office cf Minister a ith- 
out Portfoho hpsed ) 

(</) Sir William )owitt 
( b ) Lord Cherwell 

(appointed December 20, 
1943) 

(See note unciir Munster without 
Portfoho ) 

Sir Walter Womersley 

( a ) Mr W S Morrison 

( b ) Captain H F C Crook- 

shank 

(appomted February 6) 
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Production, Minister of 
Reconstruction, Minister or 


ScoTiiND, Secretary of State 
for 

Supply, Minister of 

Town and Country Planning, 
Minister of 


Trade, President of the Board 
or 

Mar, Secretary or State ior 
U Ai< Transport, Minister of 
W o Ks, Minjsier of 


Ministers Overseas 
Middle East, Ministjh of 
Slate Risidint in hie 


MMsHiNoroN, Minister Resi~ 

DINT FOR SuPPIY IN 


Mr Oliver Lytulton 
Lotd Woolton 

(appointed Novcmhci il) 
(The orticc ot Mniistci of Ki-c< i- 
struction was cic tted i>r «.hi- 
bet 12 1043 ) 

Mr Thomas Johns eon 


Sir Andrew Dunc an 


Mr W S Morrison 

(appointed Februai} >) 

(The office of Mimstcr of foe n 
and Country PI inning w is c i itcu 
onFcbiuary^ 1943 The Minibtcr 
assumed the duties in ie‘md 
town and country pluming hither- 
to earned out b\ the Mmistei of 
Works and Phimuig ) 


Mr Hugh Dalton 
Sir J \mes Grigg 
Lord Leathers 
Lord Portal 

(Following the rransNr ot dtuies 
in regard to town ind countie 
planning to the Minister of low n 
and Country Planning on lebru- 
ary 5 1943 the title was ehiugcd 
from * Minister of Works and 
Pluming’ back to “Minister of 
Work' ) 


Ml R a Caiiy 

(until December z;^) 

(On the ippomtinent of Mr R K 
Law as ‘ Minister of Stut“ on 
September 2^ ion tin utle of thi 
office was ehuu'ed to “Minister 
of State Resident 1 1 the Middle 
East” ) 

(al COLONFI J J LlIWrLLlN 
( b ) Mr 13ln Smith 

(appointed Novcmbci iz) 
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Allied Force Headquarters, 
Mediterranlan Command, 
Minister Resident at 


West Africa, Minister Resi- 

DI NT IN 

iMiDDLE E^st, Deputy Minis- 
iiii OF State Resident in 

TilL 


House or Lords, Leader of the 
Housr or Commons, Leader of 

THE 


Mr Harold Macmillan 

(appointed December 30, 

1942) 

Viscount Swinton 
Lord Moyne 

(The office of Deputy Miriiter 
of State (m the Middle Bzst) vas 
created on August 28 1942 On 
the appointment of Mr R K 
Law as Ivlinistcr of State on Sep- 
tember 25 1943, the t tie of the 
office was changed to Dt^ut/ 
Minister of S^'atc Resident in thv 
Middle East ) 

Viscount CraiJbohne 
Mi Anthony Eden 
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LIST OF SOME OF THE SENIOR OFFICERS OF 
THE BRITISH AND UNITED STATES FORCES 
HOLDING HIGH APPOINTMENTS, 1942-43 

~l be lonki and ai>pointnu’nt‘; imn are those appropnate to th" putod centred 

hy this volume 


PvOYAL 

4 

Admiral oi the Flfet Sir A B 
Cunningham 

Admirai Sir B A Frasir 
Admiral Sir H Harwood 

Admiral Sir M Horton 
Admiral Sir G Layfon 

Vicf-Admiral Sir H Moore 
Vice-Admiral Lord Louis 

MOUNTBAmN 


NAVY 

C -in-C Meditci ranean, Head of 
British Admiralty Deleganoii, 
W ishiiigton 
C -m-C Home Fleet 
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Alamein, 530-1, 535, 541 
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802 

Minqa Qaim, 382 
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Mobile Naval Base Defence Orgamsation, 
801 

Mo^amt, the, 225 

Molotov, Vyacheslav, and British envoy, 
55, mission of, to Washington, 287, 295- 
296, 300, 447, his visit to London, 295- 
302, 304, negotiates treaty 296 300, 
636, his conversation with Churchill on 
Second Front 297-300, 304, 440, 442, 
precautions taken by, at Chequers 300- 
301, Churchill’s atde'^mimotre to, 305, 
430, 439, 442, greets Churchill at airport, 
428, at conferences in Kremhn, 429, 434, 
437, 449, Churchill confers with, 436-7, 
at Kremhn dinner, 442 at Stahn’s dinner, 
446-7, 450, correspondence with, 515- 
516, demands trial of Hess, 521, and 
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m ‘‘Torch”, 416-17, 419, m command 
of Eighth Army, 419, 421-2 424, 873, 
story of conversation with Ismay, 420, 
and Dieppe raid, 457, Churchill at H Q 
of, at Burg-el- Arab, 462-3, 465, predicts 
Rommel’s plan of attack, 463, 489, pre- 
pares for offensive, 463, effect of, on 
Eighth Army 464, 466, austenty of, 
465, Churchill wntes m diary of, 465-6, 
under Alexander, 469, and Battle of 
Alamein, 530-1, 534-“5» 537, 54i, his use 
of artillery, 541, 688, supply difficulties 
of, 593, plans attack on Tnpoh 602-3, 
605-6, takes Tnpoh, 644, Churchill 
with, at Tnpoh, 645-6, in Tumsia, 658, 
669, 683, telegrams from, 683, 686-8, 
attacks Mareth Line, 684-7, agrees on 
plan to attack Italy, 730, on invasion of 
Sicily, 741, mentioned, 413, 528 
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to, 792 

Moore-Brabazon, Rt Hon J T C 
(Baron), Minister of Aircraft Produc- 
tion, 55, 72, 77, 863, accepts peerage, 
72, minutes to, 752 

Moran, Lord (Sir Charles Wilson), 651 
See Wilson, Sir Charles 
Morgan, Lieut -General Sir F E , directive 
for, 848 

Morocco, plan for attack on, 289, 400, 477, 
possible German occupation of, 400, 
difficult landings on Atlantic shores of, 
476, 479. 484. LI S landmgs in, 553-<5, 
unsatisfactory conditions in 572-3, 
building up French Army m, 813 
Mornson, Rt Hon Herbert S , in War 
Cabinet as Home Secretary and Minister 
of Home Security, 503, 864, 868, 
minutes to, 824 830, 833, 836, minute 
to, as Mimster of Town and Country 
Plannmg, 841, Postmaster-General, 865, 
869, Mimster of Town and Country 
Planning, 870 

Morshead, Lieut -General Sir L J, 415, 
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Morton, Major Sir Desmond, 779, 828 
Moscow, Churchill’s visit to, 410, 425 et 
ytq , 436 et seq , Germans fifty miles 
from, 445, communique on Churchill’s 
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conference in, 594-7 
Moslem League, attitude of, 182, 186 
Moslems of India, 184-6, in Indian Army, 
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Moulmem, 135, 703, 773 
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Operations, 178-9, 199, 804, 871, 111 
USA, 303, fears delay of “Round-up” 
or “Bolero”, 392, 395, and Dieppe raid, 
458, suggested visit to Washington, 483, 
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607-8, minutes to, 804, 829, 834, and 
“Habbakuk”, 808, and date for “Husky 
829, to prepare amphibious feint, 848 
Moyne, Lord, Secretary of State for 
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on Cabinet reconstruction, 70-1, Deputy 
Mimster of State Resident in Middle 
East 867, Leader of Lords, 867 
Mozambique Channel, 210-11, 778 
Mozdok, 524 
Msus, 24, 26, 29-30 
Muar, river, 34, 36, 48 
Munster, Earl of, 455 
Murmansk, convoys to, 179, 228, damaged 
Bntish warships in 232, British aircraft 
at, to attack Norway, 313, 316, German 
Air Force at, 3 1 5 British Naval Hospital 
at, 515-16, Red Cross supphes to, 834 
Murphy, Robert, and “Torch”, 548, under 
arrest, 549 551, pohtical representative 
of U S in North Africa, 579, 600, aim 
of, 657, mentioned 647, 649 
Murray, Rt Hon Sir David King, 864 
868 

Mussohm, Bemto, plans attack on Malta, 
271, 377-8, prepares to enter Cairo 
352-3, withdraws cruisers from attack 
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Nagumo, Admiral, attacks Port Darwin, 
126 attacks in Indian Ocean, 158-9, 
damage to carrier force of 165-6, it 
Battle of Midway Island, 22ir5 
Natad, H M S , 266 
Nalchik, 524 
Namsos, 314 

Naples, air raids on, 643, plan to take 701, 
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Narvik, plan for landing at, 314, concen- 
tration of German ships at, 675 
National Expenditure, Select Committee 
on, on tanks and guns 795-6 
Nee Soon, village, 89 
Nehru, Pandit, relations with Cnpps, 184, 
on resistance to Japanese, 192, 196, arrest 
of, 456, mentioned, 183 
Nelson, Donald, in charge of U S produc- 
tion, 55 

Nelson, H M S repairs to, 170, 762, m 
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voy, 453 

Neptune^ H M S , 20 
Nest-eggs for Services, 838, 841 
Netherlands, represented on Pacific War 
Council, 16, projected landing or feint 
on, 317, post-war, 718 See also Low 
Countries 

Netherlands East Indies — see Dutch East 
Indies 

New Britain, Japanese in, 122 215 
New Caledonia, Japanese threat to, 214 
New Guinea, Japanese in, 122, 214-16, 220, 
attack on Port Moresby 166 plan to 
recover, 612, U S operations in, 709 
New York, U-boat attacks off, 96, convoys 
from, 107 

New Zealand danger of invasion of, 4, ii, 
represented on Pacific War Council 16, 
oil supplies of, 122, US naval protec- 
tion for, 140, 172, U S troops for, 170, 
172, represented on Paafic Advisory 
Council, 175 

New Zealand Army, overseas, 4, division 
m Palestme, 170, 172, division in Syria, 
277-8, remforces Eighth Army, 331-3, 
379 387, action of, at Mmqa Qaim, 382, 
at Alamcm, 382, 385, 531, 534 53<5-7, 
538, at Alam Haifa, 490, 492, m pursuit 
of Rommel, 593 in attack on Tripoli, 
603, 644, m Tumsia 683 686-8, for 
Italy 734, and “Husky 836, Freyberg 
and, 846 

Newfoundland, U-boat attacks off, 96, 
U-boats sunk off, 103 , aircraft based on, 
III 

Newman Lieut -Colonel A C , at St 
Nazairc* 106 
News Chromcle, 63 
Nice, Italians occupy, 560 
Night fighten, new Radar device of 
German, 249-50, British invention for 
confusing, 256-8 

Nile, new defensive front on, 468-9 
Nimitz, Adimral C W (U S ), at Battle 
of Coral Sea, 215, 220, at Battle of Mid- 
way Island, 221, 226, Commander-in- 
Chief, Paafic Fleet, 872 
Nmth Army, Auehinleek told to draw on, 
379, command of, 416, available for 
Turkey, 624, 633 
Noble, Admiral Sir Percy, 872 
Nogu^is M Resident-General at Casa- 
blanca 553 threatens resignation, 570, 
Churchill meets, 647-8, mentioned, 577 
Non-Party Conference, 186 « 

Noon, Sir Firozkhan, 186-7 
Nome, Lieut -General Sir Willoughby, 
321 

North Afhca, plan for Alhed intervention 


in French, 20 168, 289-91, 318, 343, 
345» 390, possible German occupation 
of, 400 402-3, 433, 484 advantages of 
possessing, 433-4 586, 623, 665, hkeh- 
hood of French resistance in, 474, 477- 
480, 482 485, 51 1 divergence of US 
and British views on mvasion of 475-85, 
attitude to Giraud m, 547, 567, French 
resistance in, 551-2 555-6, German 

reactions in, to U S landings, 553, 560- 
562, Darlan orders “Cease fire ’ in, 558, 
Dalian's authority in, 567, French col- 
laboration agamst Axis m, 569, release 
of political prisoners m, 571, pohtical 
issues m 57i-3» 577 600, 655, 657, need 
for air stations in 586-7 665, setback m 
592-3, 640 668-9, Stahn on delay m, 
667, 671-2, clearmg Axis from 669, 671, 
698, British strength in, 670, Press in- 
discretions regarding attack on 790 
attack on enemy convoy to, 791, U S 
plays hand m, 827 See also Algena, 
Cyrenaica, ‘Gymnast”, Morocco 
‘Torch”, Tumsia 

North Cape, convoys round, 228, plan to 
capture, 289, 447 
North Carolina, U S S , 163 
Northern convoys — see Arctic convoys 
Northumbnan Regiment, 320, 323-4 
Norway, concentration of enemy ships on 
protection of 96-8 229, 243, aircraft 
from Northern, attack Arctic convoys, 
229, 520, plans for combined operations 
m, 240, 345, plan to occupy Northern, 
289-90, 304, 312-18 390 «, 392 447» 
511-12, strength of German forces in* 
298, attacks on, following Jupiter” 
313-14 attack on “heavy water * factory 
in, 844 n See also “Jupiter”, Operation 
Norwegian campaign (1940), 314 
NovaZembla 237 239 
Novorossisk, Russian artillery commands 
515, Germans m, 524, 625, Germans 
retire to, 663 

Nuremberg trials and Katyn 681 
Nye, Lieut -General Sir A E , in Cairo 
263, telegram to 264, Vice-Chief of 
Imperial General Staff 873 


“Oboe” device, 250, 256 
Oerhkons, on merchant ships, 314-15 
Ohio, U S tanker 454 
Oil supphes, loss of East Indian, 121-2, 
from Persia danger to, 162, 284, loan 
of tankers to build up British, 303 
Oil tankers, losses of, in Western North 
Atlantic, 96, 103-4. 107. U S loan of, 
303 770, enemy, sunk in Mediterranean, 
534-5, loss of Bntish, 825-6 
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ing of Roumanian 388, Caucasian, Ger- 
man objective, 523-4 
'‘One-third Bolero’*, Operation, 393 
Onslow, H M S , 246 
Opencast mimng, 762, 797 
Oran plan for attack on 401, 475-7 480, 
484, scale of attack on 480-1, 486, 
landings at, 549, 55^-3 
Orel, 522 

Orton, H M S 808 

“Overlord”, Operation, 232 n 390 n , 748 


Paafic Ocean, Japanese hold command of 
4, 15, 213-15 Austrahan attitude to- 
wards struggle in, 7-8, Churchill asks 
for U S diversion m 159-60, 162-3, 
increasmg U S strength m, 160, 162-4, 
169, US preparations for offensive 
action m 171-2 175, 215-16, U S 
operational responsibility for area of 
175, U S victories m, 215 et , U S 
regain command of, 226, position-find- 
mg beacons erected m, 256, switch of 
U S effort to, 396-7, President against 
all-out effort in, 400, supphes to Russia 
through 520, 676, action m, 666, U S 
bases m 720-1 

Paafic, Regional Council of, 718 
Paafic War Council in London, 16-17 
126, in Washington, 17, I75» 349 
Page, Rt Hon Sir Earle, on Pacific War 
Counal 16, reports on discussion of 
evacuation of Smgapore, 50-1, men- 
tioned, 1 41 

Paget, General Sir Bernard, 812 
Pakistan, 186 

Palembang Hurricanes sent to, 85, air 
stnkmg force at, 122-3 , capture of, 123 
Palermo, raids on, 643 
Palestme, withdrawal of Austrahan troops 
from, 10, Poles in, 241, and Atlantic 
Charter, 786 

Panttllena, attack on, 731, 748 
Panzer Army, at Tobruk, 375, m Russia, 
522-4, at Alamem, 530-1, m Tunisia, 
562, 655, 684, 687-9, 821 
Papen, Herr von, 630 
Parachute troops, Japanese, m Sumatra, 
123 , in raid on Bruneval, 249, Italian and 
German, for attack on Malta, 271, m 
North Africa, 562, chances of invasion 
by, 844 See also Ajurbome troops 
Pans, bombing of workshops in, 202, 676 
Pans, Comte de, 577 

Parhament, loyalty of, 494, salanes of 
Members, 818-19 See also Commons, 
House of, Lords, House of 
Parsangerfiord, airfield on, 313 


Pas dc Calais, invasion area 297 317 
Pasir Panjang ndge, Singapore, 89 
Pathfinder aircraft, HgS issued to, 254 
Patton, Lieut -General G S (U S ), it Casa- 
blanca, 554-5, Commanding General 
U S Seventh Army, 874 
Paulus, Field-Marshal, encirclement of, at 
Stalingrad, 525 <537, surrender of, 638, 
640-1, in Russian service, 06 1 
Pavlov M , interpreter, 429 443 
Paya Lebar, 89 
Payong Hill Malaya, 48 
Pearl Harbour, reoccupation of, 162, 
Japanese threat to, 214, fleet sails for 
Midway from, 222 
“Pedestal* Operation, 454“5» 748 
Pegu 147 
Pegu, river, 136 

Peirse, Air Chief Marshal Sir R E C , in 
Singapore 85, leaves Java, 128-9, 
Washmgton, 701, appointments of 
(1942-3), 874 

Penang Japanese in, 40-1, 142, possible 
operation against, 709 
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at Marrakesh 549, carries surrender of 
Algiers, 552, at Marrakesh 621-2, 630 
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on leave 851 
Perak, nver 32-3 

Peraval, Lieut -General A E , G O C 
Malaya, retires to Singapore Island, 37, 
COS memorandum to, 47, ordered 
to fight out battle m Johorc 47-8, and 
defence of Smgapore, 82-3, 87-8, 
minutes to Wavell on conditions m 
Singapore, 87, 91-2, 94, ordered to fight 
to last, 91-2, surrender of, 94, on gar- 
nson strength of Singapore, 857-8, mou- 
tioned 48, 873 

Persia, German threat to 299, 326, 445 » 
route to Russia through, 399, separated 
from Middle East Command, 415-18, 
421-3, Churchill in, 425-7, *dcfence of 
460 506, relieved of threat 624, 807, 
troops from, for Sicily, 670, Polish 
troops m 681, again included in Middk 
East Command, 827 

Persian Gulf, U S troops m area of, 85, 
British operational responsibility in, 175, 
supphes to Russia vn, 240, 242, 399, 
507, 519-20, 676, oil supphes from, 284, 
risk of loss of, 400, sending aid to, 400 
Persian-Iraq Command, separated from 
Middle East, 415-18, 421-3, Maitland 
Wilson m charge, 469 
Perth, H M A S , 130-1 
P6tam, Manhal, relations with Leahy, 478, 
574, President’s letter to, 545-6, 559* 
Darlan tclegraplis to, 549, 55i-ii» **6 
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longer a free agent, 558, 575, his tele- 
grams to Darlan 560, authority vested 
in, 575 and Darlan, 579-80 
Peters Captain F T , V C , 552-3 
Petroleum Warfare Department, 798 
Petsamo, question of landing troops near, 

313, German aircraft at, 3 1 5 , question of 
Russian offensive towards, 511 
Peyrouton, M Governor-General of Al- 
geria meets Churchill, 647-8 
Phihppcville landing planned at 475 
Philippines, loss of 4, threat to, 5, Ameri- 
can resistance in, 52 121 213 
Phillips Admiral Sir Tom 756 
Photographic Reconnaissance Umt, detects 
new German Radar apparatus, 248, and 
Arctic convoy, 509, and Ttrpttz 765 
P I A T , 826, 843 See dho Jeffens shoulder 
gun 

Pichon, 689 
Piers landing, 798, 834 
Pilastrmo, 375 

Pile General Sir F A , 768, 776 
Pitt William, 366-7 

Platt, General Sir W , in Madagascar, 21 1, 
m Cairo, 467, G O C -m-C East Afhca, 

873 

Plcss, Pnnee of, 836 

Ploesti oilfields, bases for bombing, 628, 

638, 707 

Po, river German withdrawal to, 737-8 
Poland, Russian occupatisqn of East, 296, 

678, Churchill on post-war, 718 
Pohsh Corps, m Middle East, 241, 670, for 
Lcvant-Caspian front, 403 , for Turkey, 

633, trams m Persia, 681 for Italy, 734, 
equipment for, 815, 819, 824 
Pohsh Government in London, breach be- 
tween Russia and, 678-81 
Ponsonby, Sir Henry, 728 
Poorten, General ter, 132 
Pope, U S S , 132 . 

Port Chalmers, $ s , reaches Malta, 454 
Port Darwfti, threat to, 122, 206, Japanese 
air attack on, 126 
PortLyautcy 555 

Port Moresby, attack against, 166, 215-17, 
threat to, 206, 214, 219 
Port Swettenham, 6, 34, 35 
Port T, 1 53 , 1 56-8, 205 See also Addu Atoll 
Portal, Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir 
Charles (Viscoimt) ('‘Peter”), Chief of 
Air Staflf, 874, on air resources for Second 
Front, 285, arranges Churchilfs trans- 
port to Cairo, 409» <528, minutes, tele- 
grams, etc , to, 459» 75l-3» 75<5» 7<5o, 7<53, 

765, 776, 778, 780, 787* 791-4* 799. 803, 

825, 835, 842, 852, m Washington, 706, 
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Portal, Viscount, Mimstcr of Works, 77. 
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866, 870, minutes to, 774, 777 779 837, 

851 

Portal, Peter — see Portal, Sir Charles 
Portsdown Hills landward defences of, 44 
Portugal Alhed plans for operations in, 
345, 848 possible German occupation 
of, 400 402, 84S and “Torch”, 655, use 
of Atlantic islands of 705 716, 748 
effect of Alhed successes on, 737. plane 
from destroyed by Germans, 742 
Poultry, ratiomng, 781, growmg feeding 
stuffs for 826, 830, fed on bread, 837 
Pound Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley, 
First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staffs 
mmutes to, 39, 154, 237-8, 455, 462, 
508 756 758, 762 7<55-<5, 7^8, 770. 778, 
784, 787 791, 797-9. 802 804 808. 8 1 1, 
813, 815 819, 825, 829 832, 834, 851, 
853 on Japanese landings m Malaya, 
40-1, and “R” battleships, 160, and 
Arctic convoys 231-2, 508, 517 orders 
scattering of convoy 23 5-8 , in W ashmg- 
ton, 287, 706, and Western Atlantic 
convoys, 303, Churchill praises, 501, at 
Casablanca, 605, mentioned 269, 810, 
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Pownall Lieut -General Sir H R , memo- 
randurr r ^ t . S 
855-9 " ' t 

Wavell s V I »' iiu 

of Ceylon garrison 129, appomtments 

of (1942-3). 873 

P Q convoys — see Arctic convoys 
Press, cntiasms in, 53-4. 57. 61-2, 351, 
362, 364, 819-20, Left and Cnpps, 56, 
Roosevelt on “Freedom of”, 177. hJ S , 
on fall of Tobruk, 346, 361, over- 
optimistic reports m, of Desert fighting, 
354-5^ told of change m Middle East 
Command, 424, attitude of Russian 
521, criticism of U S handlmg of North 
African campaign in, 649-50, informa- 
tion on Smgapore m 752, danger of 
discussions in, of future operations, 757 
794-5, over-emphasis on Commandos 
m, 789, mdiscretions m Canadian, 790, 
795, freedom of the, 819-20 
Press Conference at Casablanca, 615-16, 
621, 827 

Price Captam Martin, Royal Marines, 207 
Prmauguet, the, 555-^ 

Prtnee of Wales H M S loss of 15 
Prmz Eugen, escapes through States of 
Dover, 71, 99 damage to loi 170 229 
Prisoners of war, Italian, lost in Lacoma, 
no 798, Pohsh, in Russia, 678-81, 
German, sent to U S , 700, 7<53 
Production Mmistry of, general desire for, 
54-5, Beaverbrook and 55, 66-8, 74, 
Cnpps and 57, and War Cabmet, 64, 
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White Paper defining, 67-9, Lyttelton 
appointed to, 75-6, duties of, yyd 
Prome, 147-8, 150 

Prussia jE^ussian air raids on East, 678, 
Churchill on post-war, 718, 810 
Psychiatrists, use of, in Services, 814-15 

835 

“Puff-balls 766 
“Pugilist”, Operation 686, 748 
Pulford Air Vice-Marshal C W H 89-90 
Punjab, telegram from Governor of, 187-8 
Pimjabt, H M S , 232 


Qattara Depression 378 385 
Queen BUzabeth, H M S , damage to 15, 
in dock at Alexandna 343 348 
Queen Mary escape of, 103, Churchill 
crosses Atlantic on 700, 705 


“R ” class battleships, m Eastern Fleet, 
I57» 159 an encumbrance more 
than a help 156, 160, 771, 813-14 
Rabat, 553-4 

Rabaul, attack on 51, 141, taken by 
Japanese, 122, Japanese naval base at 
215, U S plan to take 612, 666 
Radar, reason for failure to detect Scharn^ 
Horst and Gnet^enau, 99, aircraft fitted 
with for anti-U-boat work, 114, m 
Ceylon 179, new German devices, 248- 
250, new British device for guidance to 
bomber targets 251-5, method ofjam- 
mmg enemy night fighter system of, 
257-9, for Turkey, 788 
Radio telephone, restriction of use of 803 
Raeder, Admiral, reports on progress of 
Japan, 122, reports on suspension of 
Arctic convoy, 243, resignation of, 246- 
247, persuades jEditler to attack Malta 
265-6, collaborates with Vichy, 563 
Ragil Depression, 489-90 
Rahman, $37 

Ramtlhest H M S , in Diego Suarez expedi- 
tion, 204» 206-7, attacked by torpedo 
210 

RamtlUes class battleships, 169 
Ramsay, Admiral Sir B H , 482, 486 
Ramsden Major-General W H , 415-16, 
466 

Ranger, U S aircraft-carrier, 163 
Rangers U S , at Algiers, 551 
Rangoon, Japanese threat to, 122, 136, 
question of sending Australian troops to, 
126, I38-4<S, airraids on, 134-5, evacua- 
tion of, 146-8, 190 

Rationed food, ban on exchange of, 806 
Raub, 34 


Reconstruction Ministry of 869-70 
Red Army, effect on, of no Second Front 
m 1942, 441, magnificent resistance and 
victory of, 522-5, 589, 637-8, 663, only 
land force to produce decisive results m 
1943 1 73 1 » holds 185 German divisions, 
832 

Red Sea, reduction in transport through, 
172-3 British operational responsibility 
m, 175 

Regimental shoulder-badges removal of, 
806-8 811-12 
Regional Counals, 717-21 
Reid, Rt Hon JSC, 864, 868 
Rcith Lord Minister of Works and Plan- 
ning, 77, 866 

Renault works, air raid on, 676 
Renown, H M S , for Indian Ocean, 163, 
assigned to ‘Torch”, 797 
Renwick, Sir Robert, 253 
Repulse H M S , loss of, 15 
Research, orgamsation of scientific, 784, 
formula for mter-Service committee of 
departments of, 825 
“Retribution”, Operation, 696, 748 
R6umon, 197-8 
Reynaud, M Paul, 779 
Rhodes 625 
Richeheu, the, 561, 716 
Rifles, for Home Guard, 794 843, manu- 
fiicture of, 813, demand for, 819, anti- 
tank and P I A T , 826 
Ritchie, General Sir N M , G O C Eighth 
Army Auchinleck at H Q of, 25, 28, 
328, plans offensive 276 278, defensive 
position of, 319, 331-2, praise for, 321, 
327-8, Auchinleck takes over command 
from 353 363, popular cnticism of, 355, 
given orders on Tobruk, 372-3, and 
evacuauon of Tobruk, 376, ill-defined 
responsibility between Auchinleck and 
378, superseded by Montgomery, 424, 
mentioned 21, 24, 29-30, 873 
Riviera, French, German troops for 733, 
73<5 

Roberts, Major-General G P B , 464 
Robertson, General Sir Brian H 644 
Rochester Castle, s s , 454 
Rodney, H M S , refitting of, 170, 762, m 
Indian Ocean 303, escorts Malta con- 
voy, 453, at Oran, 553 
Rogers, Comminder Kelly (US), 337*8 
Rome, bombing of marshalhng-yards of, 
741, plan to take, 839 
Rommel, Marshal Erwin, defeat of, 14, 
59, 240-1, 583, 593» 823 , successful with- 
drawal of 18-21, supplies reach, 20, 23, 
30, 59, 169, 265, 356, unexpected re- 
cuperative powers of, 22-4, advance of, 
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dthy m attacking, 2<5o-4, ready to attack 
iirst, 261 271-2, 276, demands supplies 
and reinforcements, 271, 274 389, pre- 
pares offensive, 274, 278, 463, 467, starts 
his attack, 319-22, holds bridgehead m 
minefield, 320. 323-4, objective of. 321, 
323, regains imtiative, 324, 328, poor 
communications of, 327, 333, 388, 
interval to recover, 349, 388-9, tnumph 
of 352, 3<5o, crmasm as to methods 
of fighting 354, attacks and captures 
Tobruk, 373-7 decides to conquer 
Egypt 377-8,381 389 appointed Field- 
Marshal, 378 on action with New Zea- 
landers, 382 Auchinleck counter-attacks, 
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